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.SUBJECTS  TREATED  OF  IN  THE  WORK. 

.The  main  subjects  treated  of  are  the  following;  but  there  is  a  new  phUo^ 
§ophy  of  the  nature  of  all  disease  unfolded,  which  gives  to  the  work  an 
uncommon  interest  in  all  its  parts. 

Epidemic  Cholera. 

The  eau99^  origin,  and  the  essential  nature  of  cholera  are  explained,  as  well 
As  the  proper  treatment  and  course  of  prevention. 

Cholera  InfiEaitiim. 

The  true  eauu  of  this  fatal  disease  of  infancy  is  shown,  as  well  as  the 
essential  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  course  for  mothers  and  breeding 
women  to  pursue  in  order  to  prevent  it  in  their  infants. 

IforBing  Sore  Mouth* 

The  eau9B  of  this  maladj  is  demonstrated,  and  the  rational  means  of  cure 
and  prevention  made  lenown. 

Every  mother  and  breeding  woman  in  the  land  should  have  this  book,  so 
that  bj  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  they  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  their 
own  health  and  have  healthy  children. 

The  Scorbutic  Diathesis. 

Or  that  primitive  dyscrasy  which  ensues  from  impairment  of  nutrition, 
and  which  the  author  calls  Primary  Pathology^  is  treated  of  at  length.  The 
essential  nature  of  all  disease  is  here  unfolded,  and  the  course  of  safety  to 
pursue  in  order  to  maintain  health,  clearly  pointed  out. 

These  four  subjects,  comprise  the  original  matter  of  the  work,  and  tho- 
roughly unfold  the  Origin  and  Laws  of  Epidemics. 

NEW  niATTER.— Over  200  pages. 

The  forthcoming  edition  will  contain  the  following  new  matter,  treated  of 
vnder  the  following  heads : 

The  Cattle  Distemper. 

The  origin  and  laws  of  Epizootics,  showing  the  cause  srnd  rationale  of  the 
breaking  out  of  cattle  plagues,  and  course  of  treatment  and  prevention,  will 
constitute  a  chapter,  and  its  lessons  will  be  of  more  importance  to  agricul- 
tarists  than  any  information  on  the  subject  extant. 

Insanity  and  its  Medico-Legal  Belations  to  Crime.* 

The  true  eau»e  and  essential  condition  or  nature  of  all  forms  of  insanity, 
will  be  shown.  Its  medical  jurisprudence  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  under 
the  new  philosophy,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals,  or  proper  punish- 
ment of  crime  considered.  The  coorse  of  cure  for  the  insane  will  be  given — 
the  proper  requisites  of  an  asylum  for  curing  the  insane  will  be  shown.  This 
chapter  will  be  worth  the  full  subscription  price,  to  lawyers,  legislators,  judges, 
and  philanthropists. 

Cause  of  the  outbreaks  of  Yellow  Fever,  at  N.  Orleans. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  New  Ortans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Cause  of  the  Early  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 

This  paper  itself  is  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  work. 

On  Plantation  Diet,  Family  Diet,  and  Diet  for  the  Sick. 

This  paper  is  worth  the  full  subscrlptiou  price  of  the  work. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  New  Medical  Doctrines. 
A  Glossary,  defining  the  technical  terms. 
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EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION. 


Extracts  from  Kotices  of  the  Book,  and  Letters  to  the  Author. 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
If  onr  author's  philosophy  be  sound,  and  bis  interpretatioD  of  facts  correct, 
then  it  maj  be  conceded  that  his  claim  to  the  grandest  discovery  in  th(S 
history  of  medicine  is  fully  substantiated.  Our  author's  views  on  the  subject 
of  hygiene  in  its  relation  to  prophylaxis  and  a  simple  therapeia,  are  of  the 
most  practical  characteri  aod  should  be  heartily  indor^d  and  practically 
illastrated  by  physicians. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
The  author  bas  taken  a  bold  step  in  thus  announcing  these  views  to  the 
faculty — views  which  clash  strongly  against  all  opinions  held  hitberto,  yet  it 
is  only  by  such  a  course  as  has  been  token  by  Dr.  Knapp,  that  we  can  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  truth,  and  be  enabled  to  practise  the  healing  art  on  truly 
scientific  principles. 


From  Tko$.  J),  MUcheU^  M,  i>.,  Profetwr  in  Jefcrton  Medical  College^ 

Philadelphia, 
It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Knapp  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Profession, 
for  his  bold  attempt  to  undermine  some  of  the  ancient  foundations. 

His  main  position,  viz :  tbat  ecorbutue  underlies  all  the  forms  of  morbid  adionf 
is  as  well  sustained  by  facts,  as  any  Pathological  doctrine  broached  during 
the  last  century.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Knapp's  theory,  we  tnink 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  sense  in  the  practice. 


From  Jacob  Zoms^  M^  D.^for  thirty  years  a  Practitioner  in  PhUadflphia. 

I  think  it  the  best  Medical  Work  I  have  ever  read.  For  originality  of 
thought,  sound  medical  philosophy,  common  sense,  and  independent  but 
respectful  expression,  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal.  I  believe  the  new 
doctrines  advanced  to  be  true.  Every  practitioner  and  student  should  have 
your  book,  Mid  it  would  be  well  if  in^oduced  into  families  also. 


From  Elias  S,  Nichols,  M,  />.,  <^  N  JT.,  Member  of  N.  Y,  Academy  of  Medicine, 
I  think,  Sir,  furthermore,  tibat  the  promulgation  of  your  views  will  do 
more  to  improve  if  not  to  completely  revolutionize  the  practice  of  medicine, 
than  all  the  books  published  on  the  subject  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 


From  R,  F,  Clow,  M.  D.,  of  New  York, 
Allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  achievement  of  so  proud  a 
triumph  for  medical  science.    Tou  may  challenge  the  world  to  refute  it. 

From  Oeo,  R,  Gylesj  M.  /?.,  New  York. 
The  practice  made  known  by  your  Treatise,  rescued  my  own  wife  from  an 
untimely  grave,  and  saved  her  unborn  infant  also,  when  a  premature  birth 
at  seven  months  was  pronounced  by  two  of  my  consulting  medical  "brethren 
as  the  only  chance  for  saving  mother  and  child.  I  would  be  derelict  to  i||Ptf'. 
not  to  say  that  I  regard  yon  as  a  benefactor,  and  your  work  as  the  (ajjfufiigk 
expounder  of  Pathology.  ^  "^ 


JVoM  Frederick  H,  Knapp,  D.  D.  A,  ofN^w  OrUam. 
Every  Dental  Surgeon,  6ir,  shoold  have  jonr  book,  if  he  wonld  know  what 
caoees  tooth-ache,  caries,  fragilitj  of  the  teeth,  bad  quality  of  the  enamel, 
anfer-sensltire  dentine,  tender,  bleeding,  puffy  gnms,  aore  mouth,  &c.,  which 
are  continually  retarding  our  opermtioiia.  Your  philosophy  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  unfolds  the4rft  principles  of  dental  science.  It  is  a  work 
that  will  pay  the  dental  practitioner. 

Drtm  P.  H.  Vmder  Weyde,  M,  />.,  of  Hew  York. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  endorse  all  the  details  *  *  *  but  I  am 
satisfied,  that  no  man  with  an  honest  mind  can  possibly  get  over  it  and  not 
adopt  the  chief  principle. 

Fnm  F.  A.  Waldo,  M,  />.,  Cinemnaa. 
ICy  belief  in  the  principle  you  adopt  is  full  and  entire,  and  if  possible  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

From  the  Dental  Coemoe, 

Primart  Pathologt  and  TBI  Orioih  ahd  Laws  of  Epidimtcs,  by  H.  L. 
Kmapp,  M.  D.  We  are  informed  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  will  shortly 
appear.  We  have  read  the  first,  and  can  commend  it,  believing  it  will 
both  interest  and  instruct. — Gko.  J.  Zikglkb,  M.  D.,  Medical  Editor  of  the 
Dental  Cosmoe,  -^— _ 

From  Paul  Beek  Goddard^  M,  i>.,  of  Philadelphia, 

M.  L.  Knapp,  M.  D. — My  Dear  Sir. — I  have  read  your  work  with  much 
interest.  It  commends  itself  to  every  searcher  after  truth  by  the  originality 
of  its  views,  and  merits  attention  by  the  success  which  you  have  obtained 
in  carrying  out  its  dictates. 

April  26,  1860.  Tours,  kc,  Paul  B.  Goddabd,  M.  D. 

From  Dr,  Thoe.  Wardel,  Dental  Surgeon,  Philadelphia, 
I  consider  the  work  of  very  great  value,  not  only  to  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Practitioner,  but  to  all  who  would  be  wise. 

From  Jamea  S.  Knapp^  D,  D.  S,,  of  New  Orleane, 
The  subject-matter  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  Dental  as  well  as  Medical 
Profession.  It  goes  back  to  the  nutritive  principle,  and  shows  what  we  do 
not  half  realise,  that  if  we  wonld  have  good  teeth,  good  bones  and  muscles, 
we  must  make  them  fh)m  good  food;  and  then  what  a  power  is  given  to  re- 
sist disease !  ■ 

From  Dr,  H,  C,  Paitt^  Philadelphia. 
I  put  your  theory  to  a  practical  test,  and  I  can  cheerAilly  say  that  so  far, 
I  have  met  with  success  much  beyond  that  obtained  by  the  usual  methods. 

From  Dr.  John  D,  Bryant,  Philadelphia, 
Ton  therein  elaborate  a  theory,  to  which,  the  more  my  experience  enlarges 
I  am  compelled,  with  Dr.  Rush  and  others,  to  yield  the  assent  of  my  mind, 
namely,  the  unity  of  disease. 

From  Dr.  Preeton  W,  Ruuell,  Philadelphia. 

If  yon  have  struck  a  vein  of  truth,  (and  I  really  believe  yon  have,)  yield 
not  Uie  mattocJi  or  hammer,  and  though  it  may  require  some  blasting,  the 
smoke  will  only  blind  your  opponents  Uie  more,  while  you,  secure  behind 
an,  can  examine  the  precious  ore.  Let  malaria  no  longer  cover  our  igno- 
rance, but  mean  what  it  always  did — nothing ;  and  crypiogamia,  that  has  had 
ita  day,  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 

I  have  read  your  book  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  cordially  recom- 
mend it.  

From  Dr.  L,  D,  Bodder,  Philadelphia, 

I  think  it  an  admirable  work,  and  entirely  coincide  with  the  doctrines.  1 
hftT6  long  been  a  believer  in  the  principles  so  ably  brought  out  in  your 
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book.    I  hope  eTenr  medical  man  will  obtafn  a  copj  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  in  whtcn  he  mores, 

-■  • 

From  Dr.  ItaOt  N.  Sarper^  FhUaddpkia^ 
It  is  the  dntj  of  everj  practttlQner  df  teedici/^e,  of  what^er  creed  he  ma/ 
be,  to  investigate  the  principles  set  fbrfh  byilH^  and  as  truth  is  mightj  and 
must  preyail,  I  do  not  fear  the  issue.  I  cimnder  the  cause  of  disease  as  yon 
have  demonstrated  it,  the  only  philosophicid  and  true  basis 'on  which  to 
ground  correct  ideas  of  treatment 

From  Dr.  D,  Fritchardf  ElisahUh^  New  JtT%ty, 
I  think,  sir,  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  grei^  part  of  the 
Medical  Profession  will  adopt  your  yiews. 

From    Dr,  John  S.  Chapman^  N,  T, 
Tour  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  redueing  PathflAogy 
to  an  exact  science.    It  is  doubtless  a  more  unerring  guide  in  the  pra^ct 
of  medicine  than  any  other  work  extant 

From  Dr,  S,  Oeer^  late  Retidmt  Fhyneian  and  Coroner  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
I  regard  it  as  the  true  explanation  of  disease.    Your  conclusions  are 
legitimately  drawn  fh>m  the  facts,  and  which  no  one  can  by  any  possibility 
refute. 


From  the  late  Frof,  TTm.  F,  C,  Barton,  M,  Z>.,  Surgeon,  U,  S.  N, 
Its  boldness  amazed  and  gratified  me.     I  delight  always  in  the  mind  that 
can  soar.    It  is  well  written,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  for  without  a  good 
style  much  is  lost.    Bat  remember,  no  medical  man  writes  with  originaHty 
who  is  not  beset.    This  you  must  expect. 


From  J,  L,  Vattier,  M.  2>.,  Pott  Matter,  Cincinnati. 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  reading  of  your  paper  on 
the  "  Causes  of  Cholera,"  but  have  heard  it  highly  spoken  of  by  others  who 
heard  it. 

Your  theory  in  regard  to  it  has  been  explained  to  me,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  regard  it  as  highly  plausible,  and  worthy  of  investigation. 

From  R.  H.  Johnton,  M,  2>.,  CtndnnaH. 
I  have  read,  with  great  interest  and  pleasure,  your  paper  on  the  "  Cause, 
Nature,  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Epidemic  Cholera,''  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  embodies  the  great  medical  problem  of 
the  age,  viz. :  the  discovery  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  Cholera,  and  that  the 
world  will  in  due  time  acknowledge  you  the  discoverer  and  solver  of  that 
great  problem,  and  reward  and  honor  you  accordingly. 

From  Prof.  W.  W.  Dawton,  M.  D.,  Cineinnati. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  listened  to  your  paper  on  the  "  Discovery 
of  the  Cause,  Nature,  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Epidemic  Cholera." 

It  would  be  premature  in  me  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  doctrines  which  you  advocate  in  your  monograph,  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect  upon  or  reduce  them  to  practice;  but 
this  much  I  can  say,  that  you  give  the  most  rational  view  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  that  it  is  to  investigations  of  this  character  that 
the  profession  may  look  to  explain  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  various 
plagues,  pestilences  and  epidemics  with  which  the  human  family  have  been 
afflicted. 


From  A.  L.   Underwood,  M.  />.,  Cineinnati. 
I  have  read  your  Essay  on  the  Cause,  Pathology  and  Cure  of  Epidemic 
Cholera,  and  am  convinced  that  your  deductions  are  sound  and  logical. 
From  my  experience  in  epidemic  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever,  during  an  ez- 


t^npive  pracUee  of  more  than  t^n  years  in  the  ICigsissippl  Yallej  and  South 
America,  in  these  formidable  diseases,  I  haye  discoyered,  bj  dose  obserra- 
tioo,  that  all  patients  attacked  with  either  of  these  diseases  exhibited  some 
of  the  evidences  of  scorbutus,  and  whenever  I  have  adopted  the  acidulous 
and  saline  course  of  treatment,  I  have  found  the  disease  yielding  to  its  in- 
fluence ;  fully  proving  to  my  mind  that  a  scorbutic  diathesis  was  the  primary 
cause  or  the  precursor  of  abdominal  fluxes.  If  this  be  true,  then  reasoning 
aprioriy  Cholera  most  depend  for  its  development  in  the  human  system  upon 
like  causes. 


From  Fro/,  TTsi,  ff,  Byfcrdj  M,  i?.,  Chicago^  III. 
Tour  valuable  paper  on  Cholera  is  received,  for  which  accept  my  grateful 
acknowledgments.  I  have  seen  so  much  labor  expended  in  vain  attempts  to 
discover  and  make  known  the  causes,  pathology  and  treatment  of  Cholera, 
that  I  am  heartily  tired  of  reading  the  multiplied  publications  that  are 
flooding  our  periodical  literature  on  the  subject,  and  now,  as  a  common 
Uiing,  I  treat  them  with  a  mere  glance  and  a  *'  go  by."  But  I  am  happy, 
upon  examining  yours,  to  find  something  in  it  that  is  original,  reasonable 
and  practical.  Your  theory  certainly  will  explain  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  this  hitherto  inscrutable  subject  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  backed,  as  it  is,  by  numerous  and 
well  attested  fa^,  will  no  doubt  modify,  in  a  profitable  manner,  the  opinion 
of  the  profession  on  its  pathology  and  treatment. 

From  the  Phil,  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 
"Discovery  of  the  Cause,  Nature,  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Epidemic 
Cholera,  by  M.  L.  Knapp,  M.  D."    Dr.  Enapp  is  one  of  our  clearest,  most 
vigorous  and  decided  writers ;  and  has  produced  a  pamphlet  upon  the  above- 
named  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

From  Prof.  Alfred  StiUi,  M,  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Tour  views  are  certainly  ingenious,  and  the  facts  which  you  have  brought 
together  are  interesting.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  you  will  carry  out  the 
doctrine  you  have  originated,  in  its  application  to  oUier  diseases  than  Cho- 
lera. Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  your  sub- 
scribers. 


From  the  late  Aneon  Jonee^  M.  />.,  Ex  Prendent  of  Tezae. 

Ton  have  struck  upon  a  vein  of  golden  truth,  which,  in  my  view,  promises 
to  yield  yourself  and  the  cause  of  humanity  abundant  treasures.  I  believe 
you  have  discovered  the  cause  of  Cholera,  that  great  scourge  of  the  family  of 
man,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  you  are  entitled  to  both  the  credit  and  the  re- 
ward due  or  oflered  ior  that  discovery :  the  Yattmere  prise  is  legally  and 
equitably  yours. 

The  "  scorbutic  diathesis"  is  the  key  with  which  you  have  unlocked  the 
long  sought  and  hitherto  concealed  mystery.  Instead  of  attributing  Cholera 
to  malaria,  miasma,  or  any  other  imaginary  thing,  we  should  sooner  have 
iooked  into  our  own  §tomaeh§f  and  discovered  the  evil  there,  in  the  shape  of 
*'•  defective  alimentation,"  as  you  have  well  demonstrated.  And  I  would  say 
to  the  profession,  leave  off  your  long  erial  voyages  of  discovery  for  the 
causes  of  our  epidemics,  and  stay  at  home,  or  at  least  on  the  earth,  for  some- 
where about  *'  these  diggings"  you  will  find  those  causes,  if  you  find  them 
at  all. 


Drom  J.  P,  Hall,  M.  2>.,  Qlaegow,  Kg, 
From  the  flattering  notices  I  have  seen  of  your  Treatise  upon  Cholera,  you 
are  likely  to  receive  the  very  highest  reward  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
medical  author.  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you  have 
planted  your  Jacob  staff"  nearer  the  beginning  comer  in  taking  the  bounda- 
ries and  land  marks  of  Asiatic  cholera  than  has  been  done  by  any  previous 
adventurer. 
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PREFACE. 

This  Work  claims  to  unfold  the  Primary  Pathology  of  Disease. 
It  claims  to  set  forth  the  vera  causa  of  not  only  Epidemic  Cholera, 
bnt  of  every  other  epidemic  form  of  disease,  yea,  of  all  sporadic 
disease.  It  contains  New  Doctrines,  then,  or  embodies  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  substantial  progress  made  in  medical  science ;  a 
philosophy  that  explains,  on  inductive  principles,  the  Origin  and 
Laws  of  Epidemics — of  all  forms  of  disease,  indeed — giving  the 
rationale  thereof  No  claim  is  made  to  the  discovery  of  new 
principles;  only  a  new  application  of  known  principles,  revealed 
through  the  more  modem  progressive  sciences.  Physiology  and 
Organic  Chemistry ;  principles  or  truths  which  our  forefathers  in 
Physic  were  unacquainted  with,  and  therefore  could  not  apply 
either  in  explanation  of  the  pathology  or  in  elucidation  of  the 
rational  treatment  of  disease. 

It  is  rendered  very  evident  then,  by  the  mere  announcement  of 
the  character  of  the  work,  that  the  broad  sarcasm  levelled  at 
medical  Authors,  as  well  as  the  Profession,  by  the  renowned  Dr. 
Mead,  in  his  advice  as  to  the  course  for  achieving  successful 
authorship,  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  Author,  nor  the  advice 
followed,  viz. :  "Choose  the  subject  by  which  you  think  you  will 
get  most  money,  or  that  which  will  bring  you  the  most  general 
business,  as  fevers,  small-pox,  &c.,  for  in  those  some  must  always 
live,  some  die,  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  right,  or  when  wrong. 
But  above  all  things,  take  particular  care,  let  the  subject  be  what 
it  will,  that  the  words  be  well  chosen,  so  as  to  make  an  elegant 
and  florid  speech;  since  you  have  ten  to  one  who  mind  the 
language  more  than  the  ideas.  I  would  advise  you,  whatever  the 
subject  be  you  write  upon,  rather  to  write,  so  that  no  man 
make  anything  of  it,  so  as  neither  to  make  downright  sense' 
nonsense ;  because,  thus,  none  of  the  profession  can  well  lay  h 
of  you  for  any  particular  part ;  or,  if  they  should,  there  is  room 
for  you  to  defend  it,  being  as  easy  to  be  understood  one  way  as  the 
other.  This  is  that  method  I  commend,  which  Mr.  Locke  observes 
is  possible  enough,  viz.:  to  write  a  tolerable  discourse  of  well- 
chosen  and  well-joined  words,  which,  nevertheless  makes  not  up 
any  real  sense  or  intelligible  meaning.     Thus,  suppose  you  were  to 


n  PREFACE, 

UTite  of  sleep ;  now  if  you  write  in  this  manner  it  is  ten  to  one  it  will 
make  all  wlio  read  it  fall  a-sleep,  consequently,  what  better  can  be 
said  on  the  subject :"  but  rather  by  this  work  and  the  method  of  the 
Author,  science  is  held  to  be  progressiTe,  and  the  Profession  is 
especially  complimented  as  worthy  of  being  treated  to  great  truths, 
and  capable  of  discerning  theuL 

NeTertheless,  though  the  new  doctrines  maintained  may  be 
clear  and  truthful,  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  received 
ind  endorsed  by  acclamation.  Time  is  the  arbiter  of  all  things, 
all  newly-presented  theories,  doctrines,  and  innovations.  To 
make  a  record  is  the  first  thing.  All  great  truths  have  first  to 
be  announced*  An  argument  or  theory  is  indispensable.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  author's  views  that  the  whole  matter  is  but  a 
Iheory — "Theory  run  riot*'  The  same  may  be,  and  was  objected 
to  the  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth ;  no  man  can  ever 
appreciate  the  fact  by  his  external  senses.  The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, in  both  instances  are  explained  by  the  respective  theory  of 
each,  thuB  gaining  the  assent  of  the  reason,  the  interior  sense. 
The  old  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  round  the 
earth,  we  know,  when  we  reason  on  the  subject,  to  be  impossible. 
The  same  of  the  old  theories  of  disease.  Still,  whoever  is  bold 
enough  to  speak,  write,  and  adopt  truth  for  truth's  sake,  must 
expect  little  present  reward.  So  satisfied  is  the  Author  of  the 
troth  of  his  deductions,  that  he  hesitates  not  to  adopt  the  enthu- 
fiastic  language  Kepler  used  in  announcing  his  discoveries,  see 
JIarmonices  Mundi,  proem  to  6th  book,  De  Motibus  Plane^ 
tarium.  "Eighteen  months  ago,  I  saw  the  first  ray  of  light; 
three  months  since  I  saw  the  day ;  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  sun 
himself,  of  most  admirable  beauty.  Nothing  can  restrain  me ;  I 
yield  to  the  sacred  frenzy.  I  dare  ingenuously  to  confess,  that  I 
have  stolen  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians,  (alluding  to  the 
ideas  of  Ptolemy  on  the  same  subject,)  and  will  build  of  them  a 
tabernacle  to  my  God.  If  you  pardon  me  I  rejoice ;  if  you  reproach 
me  I  can  endure  it ;  the  die  is  thrown,  I  write  a  book  to  be  read, 
whether  by  the  present  or  future  ages,  it  matters  not  It  can  wait 
for  a  reader  a  century,  if  God  himself  waited  six  thousand  years  foi 
an  observer  of  his  works.  *'  If  this  impulsive  language  be  justifiable 
in  heralding  the  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,  how  much  more  so 
in  announcing  new  truths  in  the  humanitary  Science  of  Medicine. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  DOCTRINES 

COItTAHra)  IN  IIHIS  WORE. 


■  winj.'i  I  ■' I      t     I '.MM     |i|    i»i»s" 


nie  new  patbologieal  doetrineB  herein  put  forth,  have  been  fo 
miseonoeiYed  or  porpoeelj  distorted,  that  the  Author  has  been  indaoed 
to  draw  np  an  outline  of  them  in  the  form  of  the  following  propon- 
tions,  to  stand  as  a  Prefix  to  the  work. 

PaopofiiTioif  I. — ^Ihat  the  dogma  of  the  plurality  of  disease,  or 
that  diseases  ase  a  numeions  host  and  fit  objects  for  classifioatioui 
like  plants  and  animals,  is  a  gross  enxff  in  medical  teaching ;  that 
Saavages,  OoUan,  €Kx>d,  Hossaoki  and  all  others  who  have  paraded 
their  systems/-— their  nosolo^oal  arxangements  of  diseases  in  olassesi 
orders,  genera,  and  spQeie»-*oonYeying  the  idea  that  diseases  are 
entities  or  positiY^e  jHiftoiples,  and  like  the  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory hare  speeific  and  essential  differences  in  their  nature,  have 
taught  error  instead  of  ^ruth,  a  specious  scholasticism  in  place  of 
scienoe,  and  in  so  dmng  haye  opened  wide  the  door  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  specifics,  nostrums,  and  sectarianism  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  that  disease  is  no  more  capable  of  justiy  being  considered 
^ural  than  health,  Hor  that  health  and  disease  are  but  relative  terms, 
Uke  heat  aad  oedd,  light  and  darkness,  healtii  being  a  positive  state 
of  good  or  perfeot  nutrition,  and  disease  the  negatiye,  or  every  de- 
gree of  the  want  of  it;  that  while  Chemiatiy  and  Physiology  and 
the  other  medical  setenoes,  have  been  progressiog  towards  scientific 
evaetoeas,  Pmolieal  Medioine  has  haltedi  and  stUl  halts  in  the 
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domain  of  empiriciBm;  without  its  alphabet  of  first  principles  enti- 
tling it  to  be  ranked  among  the  exact  sciences. 

Reference.— See  pp.  19  to  26,  39  and  40, 42,  60,  56, 100  to  104, 
165  to  170,  and  334  to  336,  vol.  2. 

Proposition  II. — That  the  idiopathic  constitutional  dyscrasy 
described,  though  not  named  by  Hippocrates,  but  in  modern  times 
denominated  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  and  declared  by  very  many  of 
the  old  authors  to  be  a  firuitful  source  of  all  the  so^alled  diseases, 
a  proteus,  that  aped  or  ran  into  every  known  form  of  disease,  and  to 
this  day  regarded  as  a  very  common  predisposing  cause,  not  unfre- 
quently  underlying  and  gravely  complicating  many  of  the  supposed 
different  diseases  does,  in  fact,  underlie  all  disease,  or  is  the  source 
or  origin,  the  beginning  or  initial  pathology  of  all  the  so-called 
diseases,  epidemic,  endemic,  and  sporadic ;  that  this  is  the  primi- 
Mye  dyscrasy  in  all  oases  of  spontaneous  disease,  as  well  as  the  re- 
-sultant  condition  from  injuries,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is 
Primary  Pathology  ;  or  in  other  words,  more  technically  true 
to  the  text,  that  the  first  link  in  the  morbid  chain  is, 

EVER  HAS  BEEN,  AND  EVER  WILL  BE,  A  PRIMITIVE  DYSORASY, 
SYNONYMOUS    OR   IDENTICAL    WITH    THE    SOORBUTIO    DIATHESIS, 

from  which  a  developed  scurvy,  a  developed  typhus,  a  developed 
yellow  fever,  or  a  developed  phthisis,  &c.,  alike  originate;  that 
this  primitive  dyscrasy  which  the  author  calls  Primary  Pathology;^ 
and  the  old  authors  called  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  is  produced  by 
defect  of  nutrition,  impaired  nutrition,  insufficient  nourishment  of 
the  body,  and  occurs  as  a  natural  law,  no  matter  in  what  way  or  by 
whatsoever  means  the  impairment  of  nutrition  may  be  brought 
about,  whether  by  want  of  food,  gluttony,  or  otherwise ;  that  this 
primitive  dyscrasy  is  not  only  the  initial  pathology  of  all  acquired 
disease,  but  the  latent  state  of  all  hereditary  disease,  or  the  true 
explanation  of  the  law  of  proclivity  or  predisposition  to  disease,  or 
transmission  of  disease  from  progenitors  to  their  descendants  through 
mal-organizations ;  that  it  is  not  only  the  natural  beginning,  or 
law  of  disease -in  animals,  but  in  vegetables  or  plants  also;  in  fine, 
that  it  is  the  universal  constitutional  expression  of  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  all  organized  existences,  and  the  only  known  primitive  dys- 
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orasy  or  idiopathic  diatbemB;  oooorriog  under  the  law,  and  therefore 

18  to  be  regarded  as  a  tnUh-prtnctple  in  pathology,  as  operative  and 

vniyersal  as  the  law  of  grayitation  is  in  the  Newtonian  physics,  and 

that  the  unfolding  and  recognition  of  this  law  or  central  truth  in 

pathology  is  the  first  step  towards  reducing  Practical  Medicine  to  a 

certain  or  an  exact  science. 

Reference.— See  pp.  72-78,  100,  108,  184-6,  14042,  14547, 
185,  158-59, 162-3,  174-5, 192-94,  285,  289-90,  vol.  1;  and  11-18, 
14-18,  20-23,  25,  3340,  51-57, 146-7, 155, 170,  184-87,  328386, 
vol.  2. 

Eemarks. — ^The  doctrine  is  simply  this,  that  the  want  or  negative 
of  a  good  state  of  nutrition  is  the  essence  of  all  pathology,  health 
being  the  positive.  This  explains  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
disease  of  Hippocrates  and  Rush,  and  makes  it  a  common-sense  mat- 
ter. It  also  explains  the  doctrine  maintained  with  so  much  perti- 
nacity by  many  of  the  old  authors,  that  all  diseases  had  a  scorbutic 
origin  arising  from  defects  of  diet  as  well  as  a  supposed  non-scor- 
butic origin,  produced  by  the  hypothetical  causes  of  '*  occult  quali- 
ties of  the  air,"  ''  malaria,'^  &o.,  as  taught  by  the  ancients,  scorbu- 
tus being  supposed  to  be  a  modern  or  new  scourge :  this  new  doctrine 
of  a  one  primary  pathologyi  the  law  of  impaired  nutritioif,  clears  up 
the  difficulty  by  showing  the  law  under  which  all  organized 
existences  sicken  and  tend  to  death.  Thore  is  no  difference  between 
vegetable  and  animal  life  in  this  respect,  that  a  perfect  state  of 
nutrition  is  health  and  the  want  of  it  disease.  If  excessive  rains, 
droughts,  &e.f  so  impair  the  nutrition  of  plants  that  fungi  shoot 
forth  and  pervade  their  seeds,  fruits  or  tubers,  the  fungi  are  not 
the  disease  but  the  evidences  of  it — evidences  of  bad  nutrition, 
decay,  and  death.     The  phenomena  do  not  constitute  disease. 

The  book  shows  the  origin  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  in  impaired 
nutrition,  and  its  idiopathic  character,  very  clearly,  as  the  following 
quotations  will  prove : 

''  Putrid  gums,  a  stinking  breath,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth,  we 
find  also  in  persons  who,  by  long  fasting,  are  deprived  of  a  supply 
of  fresh  chyle." — Lind;  Quoted  at  p.  36,  vol.  2. 

'<  I  have  always  observed  men  of  the  rigorous  orders  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  greatly  scorbutic.  They  are  remarkable  for  rotten  gums, 
part  of  which  are  commonly  eaten  away,  want  of  teeth,  and  a  most 
offensive  brefith." — Ibid, 

**  The  same  symptoms  are  observable  in  those  who  are  starved  to 
death."— /6tVi. 

**  I  am  fully  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  whatever  weakens  the 
constitution,  and  especially  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  serve, 
without  any  other  cause,  to  introduce  this  disease  in  a  slighter  or 
higher  deme/'-^Ibid. 

*^The  children  at  the  well  known  school  at  Tooting  were  mostly 
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diBposed  to  Bottrrj  from  htA  diet  before  the  chdien  broke  oat  loiaag 
ihem/' — Barnes  ;  quoted  at  p.  55|  vol.  1» 

<<  I  have  known  some  symptoms  of  it  to  arise  in  old  people,  in 
consequenoe  of  long  abstinence,  owing  to  the  want  of  appetite.  Dr. 
Stark,  who,  by  way  of  ezperimeiity  rediwed  his  diet  to  the  least 
qoantlty  he  could  subsist  upon,  was  thereupon  affected  with  symp- 
toms oiBonr7j."-^Blane  ;  quoted  at  p.  277,  vol.  2. 

<<  The  author  has  witnessed  a  ease  of  the  disease  in  a  young  lady, 
who  was  oonfinedy  for  a  long  time,  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  diar* 
rhoea.  to  a  diet  exolMTely  of  barley."-— iFopc^;  quoted  at  p.  287, 
Tol.  1. 

The  authorities  here  quoted  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  seorbutie 
pathology  b  natural  and  j^rimaiy  {pathology.  If  any  reader  shall 
still  do^t  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  pnmary  and  natural  under 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment  of  the  bodv,  any  letting  down  in  nu- 
tritive life  from  any  cause  whatever,  let  him  consult  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Christison  and  others,  written  during  the  Irish  famine,  p.  288, 
and  following,  vol.  2.  What  has  been  <^Ied  the  soobbutic  dia- 
thesis PLAINLY  0CCUB8,  THEN,  AS  THE  NATURAL   LAW  OV  IM- 

PAIBED  NUTRITION.  But  names  are  nothing,  the  one  only  law  of 
eommenoing  disease  is  the  hd  of  the  proposition:  and  the  un- 
foldine  of  this  law  is  the  grand  argument  of  the  book.  The 
auUior  s  views  are  continuslly  distorted  by  the  reviewers.  He  is 
made  by  them  to  say  there  is  but  one  dbease  and  that  disease  is 
scurvy.  He  says  no  such  thing.  His  thesis  is,  ''  The  scorbutie 
diathesis  is  primary  pathology.'^  It  may  ju^  as  well  be  reversed, 
and  read,  primary  patholo^  is  the  scorbutio  diathesis,  or  the 
latent  overlooked  preoisposition  to  disease,  which  is  the  unitary  start> 
ing  point  of  all  forms  of  disease  according  to  the  book.  No  other 
latent,  primitive,  idiopathic  diathesis  hss  ever  been  shown  in 
patholo^,  and  for  a  good  reason,  maintained  by  the  book,  that  none 
other  exists. 

Proposition  III. — ^That  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  food,  air  and 
heat,  Mre  obviously  the  causes  of  health,  the  supporters  of  life  and 
health ;  and  conversely,  that  defects  of  the  natural  vital  stimuli, 
foody  air  and  heat,  defective  alimentation,  aeration,  and  calorifica^ 
tion,  ave  obviously  the  natural  eanses  that  impair  nutrition  and  pro- 
duce the  primitive  dyscrasy,  bad  hygiene,  moral  depression,  &c., 
and  by  whioh  and  so-fi>rth,  is  to  be  understood  the  nonniaturals,  or 
things  useful  that  by  abuse  beoome  hurtful,  acting  as  cooperating 
eanses;  that  these  are  the  produdng  causes  of  the  primitive  dys- 
erasy^  primary  pathology,  or  the  soorbutic  diathesis,  which  is  prone  to 
lie  latent  or  in  an  inactive  state  in  the  system  ibr  months,  yean,  or 
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the  more  aotiTe  phenomena  (epiphenomena)  of  disease. 

Reference. — ^The  author's  views  of  the  oansee  of  the  primitiye 
djscrasj  are  ffiven  at  p.  88,  vol.  2.  See  also  Dr.  Bndd  s  views, 
quoted  at  p.  2§,  vol.  1 ;  Lindas  views,  quoted  at  p.  200!|  vol.  2;  and 
other  autbon  quoted  throughout  iJie  work. 

Remarks. — By  defeets  «f  the  matanJ  vital  stimuli,  are  meaoi 
any  deviations  in  quality  or  force  of  impression  from  the  normal 
standard  adapted  to  human  eomfort  and  requirement;  as  intense  and 
prolonged  summer  heat ;  prolonged  inclement  cold ;  great  and  sud- 
den viscissitudes  of  temperature ;  the  natural  changes  of  the  seasons, 
from  one  extremity  to  another;  impurities  in  the  air;  any  defects 
in  the  air;  insuffieient,  or  too  much  food;  £(K)d  of  bad  quality;  food 
deficient  in  some  of  the  elements ;  food  too  concentrated,  as  meat 
and  bread,  not  affbcding  the  required  stimulus  of  distention ;  any 
one  kind  of  food ;  a  deprivation  of  sueoulent  vegetable  food,  and 
f nuts  especially,  Iso. 

Paoposition  IY. — That  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  nursing  sore 
month,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  plague,  insanity,  puer- 
peral fever,  apoplexy,  typhus  fever^  rheumatism,  the  dropsies,  the 
malarious  fevers,  the  phlegmasiss,  eonsumjMion,  influenxa,  or  even 
a  common  cold,  in  a  word,  ail  the  groups  of  symptoms  and  phe« 
Bomena  making  up  the  many  diseases  paraded  by  nesologists,  arise 
from  this  origin,  spring  from  this  initial  diathesis,  are  consequent 
upon  this  primary  dyscrasy  induced  by  impaired  nutrition;  that 
their  remote  causes  are  defective  alimentation,  aeration  and  ealorifi- 
cation;  and  that  heat,  cold,  changes  of  the  seasons,  changes  of  the 
weather,  emotional  disturbances  of  the  mind— any  shocks  given  the 
system — act  as  exciting  or  developing  causes — develop  the  epiphe- 
nomena  seen  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  so-called. 

Remarks. — ^The  author  does  not  deny  the  spread  of  disease  or 
pestilenne  by  contagion  and  infection,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 
The  origin  of  disease  4e  novo  is  the  point  here  maintained,  or  the 
source  of  the  first  cases,  as  well  as  the  predisposition. 

The  remote  or  producing  onuses,  and  the  exciting  or  develo|»ng 
causes  of  disease,  as  maintained  throughout  the  wcnrk,  are  here  eoA- 
oisely  presented. 

Proposition  Y . — ^That  this  explanation  of  the  causes  and  origin 
of  epidemics,  and  of  all  spontaneous  disease,  is  rational  and  philo- 
sophic; conforms  to  the  simplicity  of  natu^s  laws ;  relieves  practi- 
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cal  medicine  of  tlie  Lypotbeses  of  "malaria,**  "BjrmofliB,"  '^ocemh 
qualities  of  the  air,"  "  epidemic  influence,''  "the  vengeance  of  God,'' 
"  the  influence  of  the  stars,"  &c.,  as  causes  of  disease,  substituting 
known  natural  causes  instead ;  unfolds  the  laws,  and  hitherto  oon« 
sidered  mysterious  vagaries  of  epidemics ;  and  is  sustained  by  and 
harmoniies  all  the  facts  noticed  concerning  them. 

Ee/erence,—See  pp.  19  to  40, 78  to  110,  258  to  267, 269  to  812, 
Yol.  L  Also  Sydenham's  views,  quoted  at  p.  99,  vol.  2  ;  Gallup's 
views,  quoted  at  p.  101 ;  Lind's  views,  p.  105;  Webster's  views,  p. 
108;  Census  of  Ireland,  p.  140,  and  following;  Hippocrates'  views 
pw  86 ;  Oalen's  views,  p.  97,  all  in  vol.  2.  See  also  section  2,  chap- 
ter 2,  p.  85,  vol.  2. 

Remarks. — ^The  important  rule  adopted  by  Newton  is  made  the 
guide  in  these  researches,  viz :  "  No  more  causes  are  to  be  admit- 
ted for  the  explanation  of  any  phenomena,  or  class  of  phenomena,, 
than  are  true  and  sufficient." 

PaopoBiTia^  YI. — That  the  so-called  diseases  of  nosologista 
greatly  blend  and  coalesce  into  one  general  type,  and  require  the 
same  general  treatment  under  any  and  every  severe  instance  of  the 
impairment  of  the  nutritive  health  of  a  people  or  a  municipality 
under  blights,  scarcity  and  famine,  thus  plainly  indicating  an  iden- 
tity in  the  cause  and  essential  nature  of  all  forms  and  fashions  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  hypothesis  (for  it  is  only  a  hypo- 
thesis) of  the  plurality  of  disease,  the  specific  cause,  independent 
and  idiopathic  origin,  and  sui  generis  essential  nature  or  pathology 
of  each  and  every  condition  assumed  to  be  a  disease,  must  be  plainly 
and  positively  pointed  out  and  shown  to  exist ;  and  furthermore, 
must  be  shown  to  be  different  from  the  cause,  origin  and  essential 
nature  of  the  primitive,  idiopathic  or  natural  dysorasy,  which  the 
old  authors  called  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  and  which  b  known  to  be 
produced  by  defect  of  nutrition,  or  whatever  impairs  nutritive  life. 

Ee/erence,See  pp.  85  to  40, 50, 100  to  104, 155  to  170, 277-278, 
vol.  2,' and  the  late  writers  on  scurvy  quoted. 

Remark: — This  requirement  of  the  advocates  of  the  plurality 
doctrine  of  disease  to  set  forth  the  cause,  origin,  and  essential 
nature  of  each,  and  that  each  must  be  essentially  different  from 
every  other,  and  from  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  is  not  requiring 
too  much,  surely.  The|4tuthor  has  shown  the  cause,  idiopatiiic 
origin,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  primitive  dyscrasy,  primary 
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pathology,  or  scorbatic  diathesb;  and  lie  only  laqoires  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  plurality  theory  to  do  the  same  for  each  disease  m 
the  catalogue  they  hola  to;  nothing  more. 

Proposition  YII. — ^That  this  new  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  dis- 
ease in  impaired  nutrition,  is  in  harmony  with  the  generally  re- 
ceived pathological  doctrine  of  the  present  day,  that  all  diseases 
arise  from  or  are  consequent  upon  a  state  or  condition  denominated, 
very  ambiguously,  however,  '<  diseased  or  perverted  nutrition," 
(Williams,  Dunglison),  or,  better,  '<  a  primitive  impairment  of  the 
blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition,"  (  Rokitansky),  for  it  points 
out  clearly  that  the  now  recognized  platform,  the  initial  pathology 
of  disease,  called  <'  diseased  or  perverted  nutrition,"  or  <<  a  primi- 
tive impairment  of  the  blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition,"  is 
synonymous  or  identical  with  the  primitive  dyscrasy,  called  the 
scorbutic  diathesis,  and  known  to  be  produced  by  whatever  impairs 
nutrition. 

E^erenee.'^See  pp.  19  to  22,  and  58  to  56,  vol.  2. 

PaoPOSiTiON  Yin. — For  surely,  if  all  the  so-called  ^diseases, 
arise  from  <<  diseased  or  perverted  nutrition,"  or  <'  a  primitive  im- 
pairment of  the  blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition,"  the  present 
conceded,  acceptable  and  no  doubt  truthful  doctrine,  scorbutus  so 
arises,  must  so  arise,  of  course.  The  cause  and  origin  of  scorbutus, 
then,  or  the  cause  and  origin  ot  any  other  disease  in  the  catalogue 
claimed,  if  positively  shown,  will  give  the  key  to  the  origin  of  all. 
Now,  the  facts  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  work,  sbowing 
that  faulty  hygiene,  errors  in  diet,  and  the  gross  error  of  the  ab- 
sence of  succulent  vegetables  in  particular,  <' insufficient  nourish- 
ment," (Christison,)  moral  depression,  &c. ;  in  fine,  whatever  impairs 
nutrition,  (Lind,)  produces  the  scorbutic  state  as  the  result.  See 
pp.  36,  277,  278,  vol.  2,  and  287,  vol.  1.  This  is  the  general 
sense  of  the  profession.  See  the  papers  of  Shapter,  Stiff,  Christi- 
son, Ritchie,  Curran  and  others,  quoted  in  vol.  2,  written  during 
the  Irish  famine.  The  ergo  legitimately  follows,  then,  that  all  the 
so-called  diseases  do  so  arise,  and  that  the  ''  primitive  impairment 
of  the  blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition,"  and  the  initial  state  of 
disease  ambigously  styled  '' diseased  or  perverted  nutrition,"  are 
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BjnoDjmoiu  or  ideatioil  with  the  primitive  dyBontj  ealled  the  foop- 
butic  diathesis.    This  is  an  indaotive,  fair  and  le^timate  conclndoik 

Remarks, — A  moment's  attention  to  the  above  proposition  most 
show  up  the  inoongroitj  of  holding  to  the  dogma  of  the  plurality 
of  disease,  or,  the  sui  generis  nature  and  specifio  difference  of  dis- 
eases, and  still  holding  that  all  arise  from  '^  diseased  or  perverted 
nutrition  V    The  induction  may  be  more  concisely  put  as  follows : 

Th^  scorbutic  diathesis  is  positively  known  to  be  produced  by 
defect  of  nutrition.  Thousands  of  physicians,  multitudes  of  relia- 
ble observerSi  among  them  many  old  authon  of  the  highest  repute^ 
testify  to  Uie  soorbutio  origin  of  eUl  forms  of  disease.  Half  the 
faculty  so  held  formerly — manv  do  still.  The  professional  sense 
now  IB,  that  all  diseases  spring  nom  '<  diseased  or  perverted  nutri- 
tion.'' No  origin  of  disease  other  than  in  impaired  nutrition,  has 
ever  been  shown :  no  causes  of  disease  other  than  such  as  impdr  iL 
The  oondusion  is  warranted,  then,  from  these  premises,  that  all 
diseases  do  arise  from  impaired  nutrition,  and  are  identical  in  their 
primary  pathology  with  the  scorbutic  diathesis. 

The  common  sense  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  b  but  one 
pathology,  primarily,  and  this  a  state  or  oondHion  of  impaired  nu- 
trition. And  after  disease  has  become  localized  in  an  orean,  as  In 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  has  become  eonstitutionfllly  grave 
without  localization,  as  in  yellow  fever,  the  pathology  is  not  essen- 
tially changed.  What  can  change  it  ?  Can  the  essential  nature 
of  health  ever  be  changed  ? 

This  is  the  sense  of  the  book ;  but  far  i^m  drawing  an  inference 
from  this  as  others  have  charged,  that  the  same  treatmeat  Is  de>- 
manded  in  all  eases,  the  book  maintains  to  the  oontraiy,  that  in  all 
local  affections,  special  indications  are  presented  and  must  be  met  by 
special  remedies.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  hydrogogue  cathartics 
in  some  forms  of  dropsy,  to  cauterize  the  trachea  in  croup,  to  answer 
any  indication  by  any  remedy  known  in  the  present  status  of  medi- 
cal science  to  be  useful. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  what  advantage  comes  of  this  new  light  ? 
the  reply  is,  that  the  constitutional  means  of  overcoming  the  general 
dysorasy  from  which  all  local  diseases  spring  arc  made  known  by  it. 
In  this  way,  phthisis,  obstinate  ophthalmias,  and  many  local  affections 
that  had  resisted  all  other  means,  have  been  cured.  See  Dr.  Kerr's 
views,  p.  287,  vol.  2. 

PBOPOSinoN  IX.«*^The  doctrine  of  the  essential  unity  and  starved 
nature  of  primary  pathology,  then,  as  the  book  maintains,  seems 
well  founded,  and  not  at  all  conflicting  with  the  established  views  of 
the  profession  on  this  point,  when  opinions  are  compared,  definitely 
understood,  and  an  induction  drawn  from  the  facts;  it  conflicts 
with  the  nosology  of  the  day,  however :  but  when  it  must  be  appsr 
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rent  to  all  Uiat »  gro«p  oi  ejmftotnB  does  not  ecnstitute  a  duieasei 

Imt  that  the  cause  and  essential  nature  are  elements  that  must  be 

taken  Into  account  in  the  showing  of  what  does  constitute  a  diseasCi 

the  doctrine  seems  to  triumph  oyer  nosology. 

Reference. — See  pp.  89,  and  40, 100, 1084,  vd.  2.— See  also  Dr. 
Bush's  views,  <]^uotea  at  p.  160,.  of  said  volume }  and  Broussaia* 
views,  p.  165,  ditto. 

Semarki. — The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  so-called 
diseases  of  nosologists  are  mostly  named  from  symptoms,  as  fever. 
Inflammation,  consumption,  cholera,  palsy,  atropy,  hypertrophy,  oon« 
▼uhdons,  dropsy,  &o. }  or  ficom  the  organs  where  dis^uie  has  become 
localized,  as  phrenitis,  meningitis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  laryngitis, 
and  the  like,  shedding  no  lieht  wnatever  on  the  cause  and  essential 
nature  of  the  diseased  condition.  Barely  disease  is  so  lucky  a^to 
receive  from  nosologists  a  name  indicating  its  cause,  and  when  a 
name  so  comes  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  just,  as  it  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  difficulty,  nothing  on  which  to  found 
an  indication  in  practice,  e.  g.  malarious  fever,  coup-de-soleil,  or 
sun-struck,  lunacy  or  moon-struck  i  Is  any  one  the  wiser  for  these 
names  ?  Does  nosology  show  any  specific  difference  in  the  essential 
nature  of  diseases,  such  a  difference  as  is  apparent  between  an  oak 
and  an  onion,  a  lion  and  a  Iamb  ?  or,  as  Lind  has  it, ''  Distinguished 
firom  each  other  wiUi  the  same  accuracy  that  botanical  writors  have 
observed  in  describing  different  plants.'^  See  the  quotation,  p.  175, 
vol.  2.  No,  as  Bush  says,  *'  To  describe  them  by  any  fixed  or 
specific  charaetors  is  as  impracticable  as  to  measure  the  dimensions 
of  a  cloud  on  a  windy  day.  The  bilious  fever  often  appears  in  the 
same  person  in  the  form  of  colic,  dysentoiy,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  brain,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Phrenitis,  gastritis, 
enteritis,  nephritis,  and  rheumatism  all  appear  at  the  same  time  in 
the  gout  and  yellow  fever.  Many  observations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made  to  show  the  disposition  of  nearly  all  other  diseases 
to  anastomose  with  each  other.  Much  mischief  has  been  done  by 
nosological  arrangements  of  diseases.  The  whole  materia  medica  is 
infected  with  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases, for  every  article  in  it  is  pointed  only  against  their  names.'' 
See  his  views  quoted  on  p.  160,  vol.  2.  The  name  of  the  disease 
suggests  the  drug  1  this  is  scholasticism  and  nosology  *,  but  the  disciple 
of  one  school  selects  the  drug  to  act  like  the  disease,  another  ctgainst 
the  disease,  and  a  third  to  ctiter  or  produce  another  disease  I  All 
strike  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  the  essential  nature  of  any  one  of 
the  so-called  diseases  in  their  oatalogpies.  Not  so  under  the  new 
philosophy,  for  it  teaches  that  all  diseases  arise  from  a  one  primaiv 
constitutional  dyscrasy  or  general  ailment,  a  letting  down  in  nutri- 
tive life,  and  as  no  other  general  dyscrasy  but  the  scorbutic  diathe- 
sis has  ever  been  shown  to  be  primary  and  idiopathic,  it  stands  a0 
the  type,  of  course.    All  diseases,  therefore,  are  to  be  treated  with 
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reference  to  the  primaiy  ^neral  dysonsj,  on  principles  known  to 
abate  the  Boorbutic  diathesis,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  local  diffi- 
culty. But  with  this  general  treatment,  particular  treatment  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  according  to  the  local  indications. 

Proposition  X. — ^The  facts  and  authorities  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  work,  showing  that  all  the  so-called  diseases  of  no* 
sologists  have  been  observed  to  arise  from,  or  to  be  consequent  upon 
the  scorbutic  degradation  of  the  blood.     They  extend  from  Hippo- 
crates to  the  present  day.     See  p.  23,  55,  273,  287,  301  to  803, 
Tol.  2,  for  the  more  modem  authorities,  while  nearly  all  the  old  authon 
on  scurvy  quoted,  admit  it,  more  or  less,  even  Sydenham  and  Lind, 
th#  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the  doctrine.    Lind  greatly,yielded 
to  this  conclusion  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.     See  p.  200,  vol. 
2.     Nothing  is  more  clearly  establbhed  in  medical  science  than  the 
sqorbutio  origin  or  initial  of  disease  already  analysed — impaired  nu- 
trition— and  if  all  the  authorities  are  taken,  all  the  so-called  dis- 
eases have  been  proved  to  partake  of  this  initial  element  or  law,  the 
lemon-juice  treatment  proving  it  often,  when  not  suspected.    See 
Dr.  Kerr's  views  quoted  on  p.  287,  vol.  2.     Now,  if  this  initial 
element  is  identical  with  the  ''  primitive  anomaly  of  blastemata"  or 
<'  primitive  impairment  of  the  blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition" 
of  Rokitansky,  and  <<  diseased  or  perverted  nutrition''  of  Williams 
and  Dunglison,  or  *'  primary  pathology,"  of  the  author,  all  testi- 
mony as  to  the  causes,  origin  and  nature  of  disease  is  harmonised, 
and  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  common  sense.     No  other  source,  origin 
or  initial  of  disease  is  positively  known  or  has  been  proved  to  exist 
The  supposed  causes  of  disease  suggested  by  the  ancients,  via: 
<< occult  qualities  of  the  air,"  "malaria,"  "to  theion,"  or  something 
divine,  beyond  human  ken,  &c.,  are  nought  but  hypotheses;  there 
is  no  proof  whatever  of  their  existence  or  presence ;  but  if  such 
hurtful  principles  were  proved  to  pervade  the  atmosphere,  their  di- 
rect effect  would  be  to  impair  nutrition,  and  produce  the  one  primi- 
tive dysorasy,  for  this  b  the  physiological  law  of  defects  in  the  air, 
or  defects  in  the  food,  or  defects  of  heat. 

Reference, — See  pp.  11  to  13,  vol.  2,  as  to  how  the  question  of 
the  scorbutic  origin  of  disease  foruiorly  »U)od,  See  p.  20,  vol.  1, 
finr  defects  of  the  vital  stimuli,  food,  air  and  heat. 
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Remarks, — ^The  inhereDt  constitational  differences  of  persoDS  and 
their  different  external  circnmstanoes  and  surroundings,  as  well  as 
the  localization  of  disease  in  the  different  organs  and  structures 
under  disorganization^  cause  the  epiphenomena  to  differ.  See  the 
chapter  on  malaria,  vol.  1,  p.  249 ;  especially  pp.  259,  264  to  266, 
and  305-6.     See  also  Gallup's  views,  quoted  at  p.  108,  vol.  2. 

The  phenomenal  differences,  or  the  symptoms,  or  different  ap- 
pearances, have  impressed  physicians  with  the  idea  of  a  positive 
difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  hut  dissimilarity  of  phe- 
nomena is  compatible  with  unity  of  cause  and  essence :  the  balloon 
ascends,  and  water  falls,  phenomena  produced  by  the  same  cause 
or  law.  The  phenomena  that  appear  in  disease  do  not  constitute 
disease,  or  unfold  the  essence  of  disease,  any  more  than  the  ascent 
of  a  balloon  or  descent  of  a  falling  body  reveal  the  nature  of  gravita- 
tion. The  astronomical  appearances  seem  to  declare  that  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  revolve  round  the  earth,  but  reason  rises  above  all  appear- 
ances in  physics,  and  declares  the  reverse,  and  thus  science  is  estab- 
lished. Now,  in  physiology,  reason  asserts,  and  asserts  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  perfect  state  of  nutrition  is  health, — is 
the  essential  nature  of  the  condition  that  constitutes  health,  whether 
the  subject  laugh  or  weep,  work  or  play,  lie,  sit,  or  stand,  smile  or 
frown  ;  no  matter  what  the  action  may  be.  Also,  that  an  imperfect 
or  impaired  state  of  nutrition  is  the  negative  or  Want  of  health  or 
essence  of  disease,  let  the  phenomena  be  what  they  may,  pains  and 
aches,  here,  there  or  anywhere,  contortions,  distresses,  convulsions, 
fever,  loss  of  reason,  or  what  not.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  or 
symptoms  has  not  unfolded  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  during 
the  two  thousand  years  and  more  that  the  science  of  medicine  has 
been  cultivated, — since  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  but  facts  and  the 
right  use  of  reason  have,  the  book  claims,  at  last  solved  the  problem. 
The  one  invariable  effect  of  all  hurtful  impressions  is  impairment 
of  nutrition :  there  is  no  exception,  there  can  be  none,  and  thb  is 
the  great  central  truth  of  pathology  claimed,  which  reason  asserts  to 
be  the  origin  of  all  disease — the  essential  condition,  let  the  causes 
and  phenomena  be  what  they  may.  Though  one  eat  too  much  or 
too  little  he  is  alike  unnourished  and  partially  starved,  under  a  fixed 
physiological  law. 

Again,  if  all  diseases  are  aped  by  scorbutus,  or  if  a  scorbutic  taint 
develops  into  all  forms  of  disease,  as  the  old  authors  assert,  and  as 
Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  manv  other  recent  writers 
quoted  in  the  work,  lead  us  to  infer, — how  plain  it  is,  that  all  the 
so-called  diseases  are  traceable  back  to  the  scorbutic  toint  for  their 
origin.  -  But  names,  all  names  for  diseases,  are  mischievous.  The 
primitive  dyscrasy,  or  primary  pathology  of  all  disease  bein^  found, 
the  name,  scorbutic  diathesis,  ought  to  be  blotted  out  with  that 
of  all  others.  Disease  of  the  blood,  disease  of  the  constitution ;  or 
if  localized,  disease  of  the  brain,  heart,  eyes,  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  is  a 
true  and  scientific  nomenclature,  just  as  truth  and  propriety  would 
dictate  saying  health  of  the  constitution,  or  any  of  the  organs. 
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PEOPOsmoN  XI. — ^This  great  fundamental  trath,  as  it  is  olumed 
to  be,  the  unity  and  soorbutic  nature  of  primary  patbology,  or  one 
only  primitive  dyscraey  identical  with  the  feorbtttic  diatheaisy  ih« 
source  or  origin  of  all  developed  forms  of  disease,  is  farther  sus- 
tained throughout  the  work,  by  showing  that  the  objectrve  signs  of 
the  scorbutic  diathesis  are  generally  present  in  the  so-called  differ- 
ent diseases ;  that  the  forming  symptoms  in  all  are  alike,  and  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  scurvy  is  about  to  be  develq;>ed-Hsee  pp.  245 
and  246,  and  292-3,  vol.  2 ;  that  during  the  raging  of  an  epidemio 
all  diseases,  so-called,  conform  to  the  dominant  type — see  p.  100, 
vol.  2 ;  and  that  diseases  not  supposed  to  partake  of  any  scorbutio 
element,  have  finally  yielded  to  anti-scorbutic  treatment 

Se/erence.—See  pp.  23,  39  to  46,  55,  57  to  60, 133, 143, 187-91, 
199,  200,  2024,  259-60,  2734,  292-3,  295-9,  3014,  vol.  1.  And 
especially  see  Dr.  Kerr's  Views,  p.  287;  Dr.  Barnes'  Views,  p.  25; 
the  views  of  Sydenham,  p.  245,  and  the  old  authors  quoted,  in  gen- 
eral, vol.  2. 

Eemarki. — ^The  treatment  of  rheumatism  by  lemon-juice,  con- 
sumption by  punch  and  the  phosphates,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  by 
nitrate  of  potash,  cholera  by  sulfmuric  acid,  &c. ;  methods  of  prac- 
tice that  have  come  into  vogue  empirically,  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  All  authorities  teach  that  the  forming  symptoms 
of  diseases  are  alike  or  the  same ;  and  Sydenham  admits,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  scurvy  is  about  to  be  developed,  but  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  gout,  dropsy,  or  other  disease,  '<  the  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  the  scurvy  falls  to  the  ground.''  Thus,  under 
the  dominion  of  nosology  nobody  knows  what  the  matter  is  till  the 
big  toe  swells,  when  it  is  the  gout  I  or  the  bellv  fills,  when  it  is 
iropsy  I  and  so  on.  But  not  so  under  the  new  philosophy,  for  gout^ 
dropsy,  and  all  else  spring  from  the  primary  dyscrasy,  and  every- 
body can  prescribe  correctly  and  scientifically  for  this,  and  prevent 
the  toe  swelling  and  the  belly  filling.  This  is  the  advantage  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

Pagposition  XII. — ^The  work  not  only  thus  claims  to  show,  in- 
ductively and  deductively,  the  origin  or  initial  of  all  the  so-called  di»> 
eases  in  the  only  known  primeval  dyscrasy,  the  scorbutic  diathesis 
or  primary  paihdogy,  the  natural  consequence  of  impairment  <tf 
nutrition,  but  in  support  of  the  doctrine  it  further  appeals  to  his^ 
tory,  cites  to  facts  throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  showing  the 
coincidence  of  blights  in  vegetation  with  epidemics }  that  the  elfr> 
mental  disturbances  in  the  physical  world  that  blight  and  abridge 
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the  crops  and  froitS;  and  impair  the  quality  of  the  food  of  mao; 
alwajB  precede  or  aocompanj  them ;  that  the  extraordinary  or  non« 
average  yeazs;  the  constitation  of  the  aeaaoni  of  which  are  so  un- 
fayorable  to  production;  are  frequently  obeerred  to  cluster  as  a  law 
of  nature,  and  thus  to  constitute  pestilential  periods^  the  culmina* 
tion  being  marked  by  raging  epidemics ;  witness  the  late  disastrous 
years  of  the  Irish  ftunine  that  culminated  in  scurvy;  fever  and  efao* 
lera  in  fh>m  1845  to  1849 — those  that  produced  the  cholera  of 
1882-^e  yellow-fever  epidemics  of  from  1798  to  1798--<4hie 
world-wide  epidemics  of  from  1740  to  1744;  the  pmod  in  which 
Lord  Anson  droumnavigated  the  world  and  lost  three-fourths  id 
ihe  number  of  his  crews  by  scurvy.  The  work  is  replete  with  the 
author's  observations  and  numerous  historical  evidences  on  this  pointy 
too  full;  it  would  seem,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  9^ 
demies  and  of  all  disease  in  impaired  nutrition,  call  the  primaiy 
dyscrasy,  gentie  reader,  by  what  name  you  please.  The  work  also 
shows  that  the  climax  of  evil  consequences  sometimes  falls  on  a 
temperate  season,  when  the  crops  and  £ruits  are  good,  as  in  1666^ 
the  last  great  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  London,  and  in  1882,  the 
first  great  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  the  cities  of  the  United  StateSf 
ordinary  summer  heat  being  sufBcient  to  excite  or  develop  an  epi- 
demic under  general  and  cumulative  manifestations  of  the  primitive 
dyscrasy. 

iSe/erwies.— See  pp.  26  to  80,  49,  78-88,  98, 169-70,  242,  248, 
268-68,  273  to  800,  vol.  1.  Also,  Hippocrates  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Seasons,  pp.  89  to  96;  Sydenham  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Seasons  prior  to  the  Plague  of  1665  in  London,  p.  99 :  GUlup  oa 
the  Constitution  of  the  Seasons  of  1809  and  1810,  p.  101 ;  Web- 
ster on  the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  pp.  108*140 ;  and  Quotations  from 
late  Census  of  Iroland,  p.  141,  vol.  2. 

Remarki.-^The  historical  facts  presented  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  elemental  disturbances  in  the  physical  world  cause  epid^ 
mice,  by  impairing  the  quality  and  abridging  the  quantity  of  the 
food  of  man,  thus  impairing  nutrition  by  defects  in  the  vitai  stimu- 
lus of  food.  They  also  directly  impair  nutrition  by  meteoric  vicis- 
situdes and  extremes— defects  of  air  and  heat,  (prop.  lY.)  WhaA 
causes  the  elemental  disturbances  the  author  has  not  attempted  to 
unfold  :  the  ultimate  causes  of  disease  are  left  with  Deity.  The 
disturbances  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  comets,  the 
moon,  elec^oity,  Ac. }  this  is  Webster's  theory ;  but  "Pwt*  Henry 
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says,  ''  Oho  of  the  most  important  geDeral  trutbfl  at  which  science 
has  arrived  by  a  wide  and  cautious  induction,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  meteorology,  is  that  nearly  all  the  changes  which  now 
take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
sun/'  that  iS;  to  solar  heat,  which  is  probably  much  nearer  the 
truth. 

Paoposition  XUI.-— -The  work  not  only  claims  to  show,  thus 
philosophically  and  rationally,  the  cause  and  origin  of  epidemics 
and  of  all  spontaneous  disease,  in  the  natural  causes  that  impair 
nutrition,  and  thereby  produce  the  primitive  dyscrasy,  but  it  fur- 
ther claims  to  indicate  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  what  is  ''  the 
precise  character  of  the  impairment  suffered  by  the  proximate  in- 
gredients of  the  blood,''  which  Rokitansky  so  emphatically  calls 
upon  the  chemical  pathologists  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  and  point 
out.  See  pp.  51  to  54,  vol.  2.  The  book  maintains  that  the  essen- 
tial  nature  of  disease  is  that  poverty  of  the  blood  and  debility  of 
the  solids  that  must  necessarily  result  from  impaired  nutrition,  how- 
soever  the  impairment  be  brought  about,  viz.  chemically,  a  want  of 
fresh  and  a  surplus  of  effete  elements ;  anaiomicaUy,  a  physiologi- 
cal disintegration  of  structures  unrepaired — disease  is  necessarily 
always  structural,  never  merely  functional. 

i?«/er«nc«.— See  pp.  18  to  26,  54  and  55,  and  384  to  336,  vol.  2. 

RemarJcs, — It  is  now  well  understood  in  physiological  science, 
that  supply  and  waste,  under  the  operation  of  the  chemical  and 
vital  forces,  supplv  and  waste  of  the  elements  of  which  animals  are 
made  up  and  repaired,  constitute  nutrition.  Without  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  whole  round  of  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  its  accomplishment,  viz.  the  mastication  of  food, 
its  insalivation,  degludition  and  digestion,  absorption,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  respiration,  secretion,  excretion,  &c.,  involving  almost 
all  the  vital  functions — without  discussing  the  manner  in  which  the 
vitalization  of  the  elements  (growth  and  repair,)  and  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues  (death  and  elimination,)  take  place,  the  ulti- 
mate facts  of  which  are  not  known,  the  author  has  rested  the  ques- 
tion, '<  What  constitutes  disease  V*  on  the  self-evident  truth  that  a 
good  and  perfect  state  of  nutrition  is  health.  The  lack  of  it,  then, 
must  be  disease.  According  to  the  degree  of  lack,  will  ensue  im- 
pairment in  physiological  action ;  but  the  impaired  action  is  not 
disease,  only  evidence  of  it.  The  action  will  necessarily  be  the 
best  that  can  be  performed  under  the  circumstances,  as  nature  is 
always  true. 

Liebig  defines  health  to  be  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
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waste,  and  disease  the  loss  of  it ;  whioh  is  essentially  tlie  same  doe* 
trine.  And  vet  it  does  not  convey  so  palpable  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty— what  IS  the  matter — as  to  say  it  is  impaired  nutrition.  Any 
ihing  that  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and  waste,  is  a  cause 
of  disease,  according  to  Liebig;  tnything  that  impairs  nutrition^ 
according  to  the  author  of  this  work.  Now,  whether  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  fermentation  of  the  blood,  as  Liebig  holds,  be  true  or 
fidse,  is  not  material,  for  if  fermentation  takes  place,  nutrition  must 
neeessarily  be  impaired  by  it.  But  the  indication  will  never  be 
prescribiog  the  inhalation  of  sulphurous  acid  fumes  or  other  vapors 
known  to  arrest  fermentation  ! 

In  the  matter  of  the  still  more  definite  definition  the  author  has 
ventured  to  give  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  lesion,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  will  stop  to  reason  on  the  subject,  that  his 
views  are  technically  correct,  both  ckemichUy  and  ancUomicaU^ ; 
for,  the  moment  nutrition  is  checked,  the  %o<ute  accumulates ;  no- 
thing but  death  can  arrest  physiological  disintegration,  which  gives 
to  the  fluids  a  surplusage  of  effete  elements,  the  chemical  condition 
always  in  disease :  and  the  moment  repair  by  supply  and  the  vital- 
isation  of  fresh  elements  eeases  even  measurably,  the  tissues  are 
left  porous,  soft  and  feeble,  the  certain  anatomical  condition,  there 
can  be  no  exception.  After  disease  is  localized  in  an  organ,  the 
impairment  of  the  general  nutrition  proceeds  with  an  increased 
emphasis  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  organ  and  its  func- 
tion :  but  the  essential  nature  oi  disease  is  not  changed  thereby. 

Proposition  XIY. — In  regard  to  the  elements  of  nutrition,  the 
book  holds  that  they  are  the  elements,  one  and  all,  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  repaired, 
viz.,  not  only  carbon,  oxygpn,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  also  the 
organic  salts,  bases  and  acids  contained  in  the  vegetable  proximates, 
to  wit :  the  compounds  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  silex,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  that  all 
are  equally  necessary,  according  to  the  required  proportion,  for 
growth  and  repair;  that  they  must  all  be  furnished  in  the  ingesta, 
for  the  stomach  is  not  a  manufactory — they  cannot  be  products  of 
the  process  of  digestion — also,  that  they  must  be  derived  from  the 
organic  kingdom,  mineral  elements,  though  isomeric,  so  far  as  che- 
mistry has  been  able  to  detect,  do  not  possess  the  requisite  qualities; 
that  the  office  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  to  elaborate  these  com- 
pounds of  the  mineral  elements  under  the  vital  forces,  and  endow 
them  with  the  qualities  of  highly  refined  organized  proximate  in- 
gredients suitable  for  food,  sufficiently  attenuated   to  ulford  the 
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neoessaiy  stimaliu  of  distenticm ;  that  aDimal  food  doM  not  contibi 

tfie  organic  aoidSi  baaes  and  their  salts,  in  snffioient  proportion  to 

leiTe  exolniiTely  for  the  food  of  ma&i  particiilarly  in  hot  olimates; 

but,  that  still  man  is  omniyoronsy  and  for  the  reason  that  a  reiy 

great  vaxiety  of  highly  organised  food  is  requisite  in  order  to  sup* 

jij  the  human  body  with  animal  heat  and  all  the  elements  in  dua 

proportion,  snffioient  quantity,  and  of  the  most  progressed  or  refined 

quality.     See  pp.  68  to  72,  yol.  2.     Hence,  under  any  one  kind  of 

food,  the  want  of  fresh  elements  ooeus  that  produces,  by  defect  of 

nutrition,  the  primitive  fault,  the  negatiye  of  health,  yis.  diseaaa 

in  the  abstract,  the  '^  primitiye  anomaly  of  blastemata,''  or  "  a  pii- 

mitiye  impairment  of  the  blood,  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition,^'  joi 

Kokitansky,  the  **  diseased  or  penrerted  nutrition,''  of  Williams  and 

Sunglison,  the  '^  scorbutic  diathesis,"  of  the  old  authors,  the  IVf- 

mary  PoOhology  of  the  author  of  this  work— hmJI  it  by  what  namo 

you  please,  gentle  reader.    The  rose  is  just  as  sweet  called  by  an« 

other  name. 

i?4/%refic0.— See  pp.  28,  66,  801-7,  yol.  1 ;  and  tiie  citations  un* 
der  propositions  III.  and  lY.,  riiowing  that  deficient  nourishment  and 
defectiye  food  produce  disease.  In  regard  to  the  elements,  see 
Goddard's  Synopsis,  quoted  on  p.  62,  yol.  2 ;  and  see  pp.  71-2,  same 
vol.,  showing  the  progress  in  refinement  of  the  elements  tlurougl^ 
organic  life. 

PftOPOsmoH  XT.-^Under  proposition  III.  it  was  stated  that  do* 
fects  of  the  natural  yitai  stimuli,  food,  air  and  heat,  or  in  other  words 
defectiye  alimentatioB,  aSration  and  calorification  are  the  natural 
causes  that  impair  nutrition.  The  first,  or  defectiye  alimentation, 
is  sufficiently  elucidated.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  impairing  nu- 
trition from  defects  in  the  meteoric  yital  stimulants,  air  and  heat,  the 
bodk  maintains  that  nntritiye  health  may  be  embarrassed  and  im* 
paired,  by  foul  or  defectiye  air,  for  the  reason  that  the  atmospheric 
standard  of  this  yital  stimulant  is  <mly  exactly  suitable  for  «li0iinat- 
ing  by  the  lungs,  skin,  etc.,  the  efibte  dements  excreted  by  those 
organs;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  reason  that  the  normal  proportion 
of  oxygen  to  the  yolume  inspired,  is  the  only  proportion  esd^ily 
adapted  to  effect  the  waste  or  elimination  of  the  tissue     The 
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presence  of  foul  air,  then,  will  produce  the  primitiYe  dyscitay  by 

ihi9  retention  of  effete  elements,  thus  impeding  straotnral  repair. 

Be/erenee.—See  pp.  20,  266,  260,  yoL  1,  and  67  and  68,  toI.  2. 

Remarks. — ^The  term  elimination  is  nsed  by  the  author  to  cover 
the  whole  process  of  casting  off,  casting  oat,  or  getting  rid  of  the 
old,  worn  out,  and  effete  elements  of  the  tissues. 

Proposition  XYI. — On  the  matter  of  the  defectiTe  impressions 
of  the  yital  stimulus  of  heat,  the  book  holds  that  extremes  of  tem- 
perature above  and  below  the  standard  of  human  comfort,  embarrass 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  nutritiye  function,  by  over-heating  and 
under-heating  the  vital  laboratory — ^inordinate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  tissues — ^producing  the  primitive  dysorasy  by  direct 
and  powerful  obstruction  of  the  nutritive  processes;  that  the  shocks 
of  sudden  vicissitudes  in  the  temperature  act  in  the  same  direction, 
and  especially  tend  to  develop  the  epiphenomena  of  disease. 

Reference.— Bee  pp.  20,  23,  79  to  88,  and  93,  vol.  1,  and  68,  78, 
86, 108,  and  282,  vol.  2. 

Proposition  XYII. — That  the  meteoric  vital  stimulants  by 
these  defects,  become  producing  or  remote  causes  of  the  so-called 
diseases,  like  defects  of  food  or  defective  alimentation,  gradually 
producing  the  primitive  dyscrasy,  by  obstructing  the  elimination  of 
effete  elements,  and  thereby  preventing  the  deposition  of  new ;  that 
they  are  thus  both  remote  and  exciting  or  developing  causes  of  the 
so-called  diseases;  that  these  defects  of  the  natural  vital  stimuli  are 
the  natural  causes  of  defects  of  health,  as  their  greater  perfection  is 
the  cause  of  more  vigorous  health,  health  and  disease  being  relative 
conditions— health  a  positive  state  of  good  nutrition,  and  disease 
the  negative  or  want  of  it;  that  philosophically  speaking,  a  nosolo- 
gical classification  of  health  or  healths^  is  just  as  proper  as  a  noso- 
logical classification  of  disease  or  diseases. 

Se/erenee. — See  pp.  18,  vol.  2,  and  the  pages  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  proposition;  and  see  also  Br.  Rush's  views  on  nosological 
arrangements,  p.  169,  and  following,  vol.  2. 

Proposition  XYHE. — ^In  regard  to  contagion,  the  book  holds 
that  contagious  and  infectious  forms  of  disease  arise  de  novo  and 
become  epidemic  from  defects  of  nutrition  during  eveiy  pestilential 
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iperiod;  ihftt  the  efflvm  *nd  «ta4]At6t  from  bodies  so  affected  beixig 

receiyad,  ebsorbed,  or  inoouleted  ^»to  the  eysteme  of  suroandiog 

iiidhridiuJB,  impur  tke  natritive  fiinotioii  in  them  nmUarfy^  pioba- 

Uy  not  by  the  hypoihetioal  Uw  of  lymoBiSi  or  cateljsie,  however, 

but  by  the  eame  kw  in  physiology  tfiat  the  inhalatioa  of  chloroform^ 

nitrons  oxide  gas,  alcoholic  vapori  carbonic  acid  gas,  ftc.|  prodnee 

tc^rably  nniform  results  respectively— €ach  impairing  nutrition 

after  its  own  peouHar  manner,  but  the  precise  process  not  being  nn- 

derstood  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  science.     The  efflavia 

and  exudates  from  diseased  and  dead  bodies,  are  materies  morbi, 

acting  as  poisons^  probably.    In  this  way,  or  by  this  explanation, 

the  hortfoi  action  of  improper  medicines  and  poisons  becomes  intel« 

ligible. 

Rejtr0nee.-^^8ee  p.  87,  82,  834-5,  vol.  2 ;  and  Webster's  views 
of  the  domestic  origin  de  novo  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  small-pox, 
and  other  forms  of  pestilence  p.  108,  and  following,  dittC'^-^Also, 
the  chapter  on  Malana,  p.  249,  and  fallowing,  vol«  1. 

Eemarks. — ^The  author  has  avoiied  theorizing  as  much  as  posm^* 
ble.      Man  is  mortal.     All  organized  existences  are  obnoxious  to 
hurtful  impressions;  the  inordinate  use,  the  abuse,  of  harmless 
things  becomes  hurtful,  and  all  these  hurtful  things  become  so,  by 
checking  or  impairing  nutrition.     This  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said :  the  exact  method  will,  probably,  never  be  understood.     The 
author's  views,  as  expressed  in  ^e  woi^,  are,  that  the  hnitfal  agents 
that  act  as  contains,  impede  elimination,  and  that  salutary  orug- 
poisons,  in  minute  therapeutic  doses,  prove  so  by  facilitating  the 
recombining  of  the  effete  elements  in  due  form  for  rapid  excretion. 
If  it  be  charged  that  this  is  but  speculation,  still  it  is  more  rational 
than  zymosis  and  catalysis.     The  hypothesiB  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  blood  is  a  wilder  speculation.     Dead  matter  only  ferments. 
The  period  of  incubation,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  various.     The  ani- 
mal virus  of  the  rattle-snake  operates  immediately,  that  oi  small-pox 
in  two  weeks,  and  that  of  a  rabid  animal  in  an  indefinite  period, 
miiy  be  a  twelve-month.     Now,  fermentation  pays  no  such  threefold 
definite  and  indefinite  obedience  to  time,  but  where  betft  and  mois- 
ture, the  requisite  conditions,  are  favorable,  fermentation  goes  straight 
forward.    But,  the  author  has  not  labored  to  refute  this  hypothesis,  for 
if  true,  it  only  expluns  one  method  by  which  nutrition  is  impaired, 
viz  :  by  fermentation  of  the  blood.     It  does  not  militate  agfunst  his 
theory.     He  objects  to  the  hypothesis  on  account  of  its  luMiurdity. 
"  The  fungi  which  have  been  observed  on  the  potato  plants,  and 
the  putrefaction  of  the  tubers,  are  not  the  signs  of  the  aisease,  but 
the  consequences  of  the  death  of  the  plant.''     Ltebig,    Necremia  or 
4eath  of  the,  blood,  then,  mmai  taioe  place  eve  tenenlation  and  decay 
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Oiii  be  estabKslied  in  it,  or  the  eiTptogamooa  tkeety  of  maliiia  hikYO 
any  foandation  to  rest  on.  ^rthermora,  no  indioafeion  ia  rep(^nised| 
in  practice  as  resting  on  this  basis ;  no  one  preaoribea  agents  or 
remedies  known  to  arrest  fbrmentation  of  ike  blood,  oar  the  growth 
^of  fiinp,  in  the  so-called  symotie  diseases. 

Paoposrrioir  XIX.— That  medidnes  are  fludnlj  serrioeahley 

either  as  natrients  or  eliminants;  that  as  nutrients  they  afford  fresh 

elements  for  growth  and  repair^  and  as  eliminants  they  facilitate  the 

change  of  matter  or  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues^  and  the  excretion 

of  the  effete  elements.    In  both  cases  they  are  aids  or  helps  to  the 

nutritive  function,  waste  being  as  essential  as  supply,  although  as 

eliminants  they  may  be  poisons  in  large  or  orer-doses. 

Reference. — See  pp.  68  to  61,  75  to  84,  yol.  2,  for  the  author's 
yiewB  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  medicines^  and  page  82  for  the 
action  of  poisons. 

J^emarA^.— Speculating  on  the  action  of  drugs  is  not  deemed 
profitable  by  the  author.  He  has  rested  the  matter  of  the  main 
utility  of  medicines  on  their  known  nutrient  servtce,  as  chemical 
food^  which  CYcrybody  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  their 
known,  obFious  and  acknowledged  diminant  9ennce  in  carrying  off 
and  hurrying  out  the  waste  or  effete  matter  from  the  blood  and 
organs  that  obstructs  nutrition.  The  book  is  satisfied  to  deal  with 
&cts.  These  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  operation  of  dmgk 
The  work  explains  the  success  of  Homceopathy,  Hydropathy, 
Thompsonianism,  and  other  sectarian  methods  of  curing  disease,  by 
these  facts  or  truths.  It  does  not  deny  but  that  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  a  Doison  may  tend  to  promote  the  recombining  of  the  effete 
elements  tot  excredon,  and  illustrates  the  proposition  by  the  delicate 
test  of  the  action  of  iodine  on  starch.  The  tonic  and  eliminant 
effects  of  bathing  are  obyiouslygood  services  rendered  the  nutritive 
function ;  but  good  food,  good  elements  of  supplv,  are  the  indis- 
pensable a|sents  in  the  cure  of  disease.  The  book  does  not  deny 
that  medicines  produce  symptoms  like  those  seen  in  disease,  oppoteij 
and  of  another  tort  neither  like  nor  opposite.  It  assents  to  aA  this, 
hot  questions  if  the  indication  in  the  cure  can  be  founded  on  those 
''  drug-provinffs,''  for  they  are  accidents,  not  principles.  But  beef 
and  cabbage,  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  operate  on  principle  :  they 
vqiair  the  disintegrated  structures  of  starvelings  wnether  laboring 
under  typhus  fever  or  insanitv,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  symp- 
toms. And  so  do  nutrient  arugs,  as  carbon,  OOTgen.  hydrogen, 
nilrogen,  lima,  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  ^.,  and  no 
doubt  or  difference  ot  opinion  can  exist  on  this  subject  among 
therapeutists  who  are  candid.  Many  combinations  of  these  nutrient 
elements  are  powerful  elimiDants,  as  well  as  nutrients,  as  nitrate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  the  acid  citrate  of  potash  as  found  com- 
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blued  in  lemou-juioe,  &o.  Whether  poiBonoiu  drags  are  reallj 
reqaired,  ever,  is  another  question,  and  one  which  the  work  has  not 
mooted.  They  are  not  necussary  in  health  to  preserve  it,  but  this 
is  not  a  knook-down  argument  against  their  use  in  disease,  for  the 
nutrients  are  poisons  in  overwhelming  doses.  The  fact  that  poisons 
are  assimilated  by  vegetables,  is  a  pretty  good  argument,  that,  as 
eliminants,  they  may  be  useful  in  therapeutic  doses.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  book,  anyhow,  and  the  object  of  this  svnopsis  is  not 
to  start  any  new  views,  but  to  give  a  faithful  outline  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  book. 

Proposition  XX. — ^That  the  grand  indication  in  practice  is  to 
correct  the  constitutional  diathesis,  produced  by  impaired  nutrition, 
and  which  precedes  symptoms  and  local  a£fections ;  that  scholasti- 
cism has  got  the  better  of  troth  and  science  in  systematically  pa- 
rading hundreds  of  imaginary  diseases  in  classes,  orders,  genera  and 
species,  and  prescribing  for  their  symptoms  on  the  hypotheses  of 
this  drug  curing  this  symptom,  and  that  drug  that  symptom,  by  a 
homodopathio,  antipathic,  or  allopathic  action,  the  three  so-called 
fundamental  methods  of  cure ;  but  that  the  trae  law  of  cure  is  a 
repairing  of  the  injured  nutritive  process;  that  a  wound,  an  ulcer^ 
an  ununited  fracture,  a  fever  or  an  insanity  is  cured  only  by  repair- 
ing the  injury  done  to  the  nutritive  function ;  tha.t  cures  by  faith 
or  the  imagination  are  referable  to  this  law;  that  there  is  no  law  of 
cure  whatever  but  a  repuring  of  injured  or  impaired  nutrition — a 
nutritive  cure, 

Re/erence,-^ee  pp.  6,  6,  8, 10, 18,  20,  89,  51-6,  79,  85-6, 182, 
184-5,  201,  2234,  261,  828  to  888,  and  884-6,  vol.  2. 

Remark*. — Here,  again,  the  author  has  purposely  avoided  theo- 
rizing. He  b  satisfied  to  have  unfolded  the  law  of  cure,  and  ren- 
dered the  grand  indication  plain.  How  in  detail,  in  each  case,  the 
nutrition  is  to  be  repaired  must  be  determined  by  the  science,  skill 
and  experience  of  the  practitioner.  The  author  has  not  repudiated 
or.  ignored  any  known  remedial  agent.  He  would  use  the  lancet  in 
an  emergency,  or  prescribe  a  preparation  of  mercury  when  its  pecu- 
liar eliminant  action  seemed  to  offer  the  best  or  only  chance  to  the 
patient.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenor  and  tendency  of 
the  book  is  against  depletion  and  heroic  dragging,  and  altogether 
conservative  of  the  vigor  of  the  patient — ^the  powers  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  On  the  preservation  of  these  functions  rests  the 
whole  hope  of  the  final  cure.  The  knowledge  gained  of  the  signal 
utility  of  succulent  vegetable  food  in  curing  scorbutic  taints,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  tnrough  these  researches  that  all  the  so-eedled 
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different  disoases  originate  in  a  primitiye  djscrasy  identically  the 
same  as  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  affords  a  governing  role  of  practice 
in  all  cases — ^there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  there  can  be  nono. 
The  general  principles,  dietetical  and  therapeutical,  are  the  same  in 
the  treatment  of  all  constitutional  affections.  After  disease  has 
localised  itself,  there  are  then  special  indications  added,  but  still 
the  general  principles  must  never  for  once  be  lost  sight  of,  for  local 
disoMO  often  subsides  without  local  treatment,  under  proper  con- 
stitutional means  and  good  diet. 

Again,  the  great  utility  of  hygiene  in  the  cure  of  disease  is 
strongly  urged  in  this  work.  Next  to  proper  diet  nothing  is  held 
to  be  of  so  much  service  as  exercise,  under  a  strict  observance  of 
the  non-naturals,  or  no  abuse  of  things  useful.  This  is  no  new 
doctrine,  of  course,  but  plainly  corroborates  the  grand  argument 
that  all  cures  are  effected  through  invigoration  of  nutrition,  and  is 
therefore  properlv  noticed  in  this  synopsis. 

Upon  the  whole,  antagonistical  as  the  doctrines  of  the  book  are 
to  the  scholastic  dogmas  of  nosology,  nevertheless  they  are  making 
their  way,  especially  with  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
in  the  principal  cities  where  the  book  has  been  circulated.  The 
diagnosis  of  disease  by  the  state  of  the  gums  has  become  a  fixed 
fact,  and  many  have  exchanged  their  powders  of  hydrarg.  cum 
ereta,  &c.,  for  a  simple  lemonade  or  lemon  syrup  therapeia  and  a 
boiled  or  concentrated  milk-diet,  in  the  treatment  of  the  scarlatinas, 
convulsions,  cholera  infantums,  &c.,  they  meet  with  in  their  daily 
practice.  This  is  not  an  idle  tale,  but  a  spreading  truth  that  is 
blessing  humanity.  We  have  been  assured  by  sundry  young  prac- 
titioners who  have  adopted  our  theory  of  disease  thai  many  cases  of 
saving  life  have  occurred  by  the  practice  in  their  hands.  Of  course 
this  is  very  gratifying  to  the  author.  Individual  indorsements  of 
onr  doctrines  in  this  way  are  so  many  couriers  in  the  vanguard  of 
professional  progress.  The  author  need  not,  therefore,  despair  of 
the  final  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  book. 
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EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 


Takuto  a  sarvey  of  the  human  fiunilj  inhabiting  this  earth, 
it  is  the  work  of  bat  a  momeot  only,  to  examine  the  several 
agents  in  the  material  world  that  support  them  in  life  and 
maintain  them  in  health:  food  and  drink,  atmospheric  air, 
beat,  light  and  electrioitj,  are  all. 

Mediam,  or  moderate  impressions  of  these  agents  necessary 
to  life,  or  vital  stimt^Iants,  maintain  a  physiological  state,  or 
the  condition  of  comfort,  buoyancy  and  happiness,  called 
health.  Any  other  than  medium,  or  moderate  impressions^ 
either  in  force  or  quality,  especially  if  long  continued,  induo^ 
a  pathological  state,  or  a  oonditiQn  of  discomfort  and  ten- 
dency to  death,  called  disease.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how* 
ever,  that  a  considerable  variation  is  compatible  with  health, 
especially  if  neither  sudden  nor  long  continued.  Man  is 
most  comfortable,  for  instance,  in  a  temperature  of  about  65 
degrees  F.,  but  he  can  withstand  100  degrees  if  not  long  con- 
tinued, or  20  degrees  below  zero.  So  of  all  the  vital  stimu- 
lants, moderation  is  the  law  of  health.  But  the  earth  must 
wheel  its  stated  oonrsa  around  the  sun,  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons;  hence,  man  must  be  sut^'eeted  to  ex- 
treme Impressions  In  summer  and  winter,  and  Uie  vegetable 
kingdom  to  droughts,  frosts  and  blights,  abridging  the  vital 
etfmnlus  of  food.  These  are  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  in  theip 
are  involved  the  caiMea  of  disease.    No  otbor  external  in- 

f  uences  are  known,  or  acknowledged  to  be  present  in  the 
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physical  world,  hj  which  the  health  of  haman  being^s  can  be 
disturbed,  and  cannot  be  admitted  without  hypothesis. 

Discarding  all  the  hypothetical  causes  of  Cholera  that  may 
have  been  oflfered,  such  as  contagion ;  infection ;  epidemic  in- 
fluence ;  an  imaginary  entity,  possessing  the  quality  of  porta- 
bility; astral  influence;  mdaria,  or  miasmata,  (whether  vege- 
table (\ingi,  or  animalculss ;)  teluric  emanations ;  supernatu- 
ral agency,  called  the  displeasure  of  Providence,  or  the 
vengeance  of  Ood ;  I  look  only  to  knowoi  iiataral  causes  of 
disease,  or  extreme  Iropressions  of  the  natural  vital  stimuli, 
for  the  cause  of  Cholera,  and  a  rational  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  it  presents. 

1.  Deviations  fh)m  a  healthful  standard,  in  the  impression 
of  the  vital  stimulus  of  food,  or  alimentation,  ooostttute  one 
class  of  causes  of  disease. 

On  this  proposition  I  remark,  that  the  natural  kw,  govern- 
ing man  as  an  omnivorous  animal,  is  as  imperioQa  as  that 
which  has  ruled  the  ox,  herbivorouif  or  the  tiger  carnivorous. 
Infractions  of  this  law  call  for  a  penalty ;  and  it  is  as  much  a 
violation  of  it  to  withhold  all  At'iub,  or  a  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  and  fruits  from  man,  as  to  stall-feed  an  ox 
on  moata,  or  to  graie  a  tiger  on  clover. 

S.  Deviations  from  a  healthfiil  standard^  in  the  impreasioB 
of  atmospheric  air,  constitute  anotiier  class  of  cauaea  of  diseaaa» 

On  this  propoaition  I  venture  the  remark,  that  this  sooroe 
is  moat  accused,  but  least  at  firalt  Oxygen  is  tempered  bj 
nitrogen  lo  a  anitable  median  atandard  for  life  and  healthi 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  oontinnally  absorbing  its  aoci- 
denial  impuritiea,  and  exchanging  pare  air:  maintainiqg  it  in 
9M%i  fm^  or  at  the  healthfiil  natoral  standard.  It  is  impos- 
aible  for  more  than  merely  confined  localities  to  hav«  an  imr 
pnn^  air,  and  v^ntiUtion  qaiddy  corrects  the  eviL 

S.  DeTiationa  fitMS  a  healthfol  standard,  in  the  iaprsssios 
f^f  h^t^  Hglit  and  electrieity>  alwi^  nnited,  no  &r  as  scienQS 
r^T^K  t<Mfi«Ulate  a  third  daas  of  caoBes  of  disease :  tfm 
iNKy>nd  and  thiid  chsM^s  are  called  aeteoric  canses  of  disease. 

l>n  tliifi  pn^HifiUon  I  raMurk,  ^1  th«  power  for  good  or  evil 
of  tl^i;^  cla99  of  viul  $timalanta,  as  manifested  in  the  annoal 
variations  of  the  scasc»iS|  te  aiore  resiarkable  npon  the  v«g^ 
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table  than  animal  kingdom.  Man  being  enabled  to  beat  up 
his  system  by  oily,  animal  food  in  winter,  and  to  avert,  mea- 
•nrably,  tbe  discomfort  of  tbe  high  temperature  of  summer, 
by  a  diet  of  cooling,  acid  fruits,  can,  by  studying  the  laws  of 
diet,  greatly  accomodate  himself  to  these  exigencies. 

Here  then,  this  important  matter  is  narrowed  down,  and 
presented  to  our  common  sense  under  three  heads,  embracing 
all  known  external  influences  in  the  material  world  capable 
of  producing  disease ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  cause  which  produces  Cholera  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
one,  or  in  two,  of  these  sources,  or  in  all  three  united.  Now, 
it  seldom  happens,  according  to  general  observation,  that 
great  sickness  and  mortality  occur,  without  the  combined 
and  co-operating  influence  or  agenqr  of  these  three  causes, 
one  acting  as  tho  remote,  inlaying,  or  predisposing  cause,  and 
tbe  other  two  as  exciting  causes.  The  question,  then,  natu- 
rally propounds  itself— Which  of  tliese  causes  is  most  proba- 
bly the  remote,  or  inlaying  cause  of  Cholera  ? 

Looking  at  the  phenomena  as  presented  in  the  spread  of 
Cholera,  the  two  meteoric  classes  of  causes  named,  covering 
high  solar  heat  or  insolation,  vitiated  air,  vicissitudes,  or 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  viu  versa,  humidity, 
rains,  gales,  tempests,  thunder-storms  and  the  barometrical 
phenomena  noticed,  appear  in  immediate  connection  with  its 
outbreaks,  progress  or  aggravation,  and  are  not  only  generally 
considered,  but  are  universally  held  and  conceded  to  be,  its 
excUing  causes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  some  error  in  the  vital 
stimulus  of  alimentation  is  the  remote  or  inlaying  cause  of 
Cholera :  there  is  no  other  remaining  source  in  the  world 
from  whence  to  derive  it. 

Forced  to  this  conclusion  by  sound  logic,  I  would  ask  in 
tho  next  place — Does  the  error  in  the  vital  stimulus  of  food, 
which  produces  Cholera,  most  probably  come  of  a  profusion, 
a  poisoning,  or  a  scarcity  ?  All  the  world  will  answer  the 
latter;  for  the  poor  and  destitute  are  its  special  victims, 
while  the  rich,  having  means  to  purchase  plenty  and  variety, 
though  prices  be  high,  and  so  to  fulfill  the  omnivorous  law, 
usually  escape ;  and  under  a  general  poisoning  of  the  food, 
rich  and  poor  would  indiscriminately  ML    Futhermore,  the 
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population  of  a  country  hoMs  in  the  ratio  of  its  production« : 
famine  is  always  followed  by  pestilence.  Hence  I  am  forccfd 
again,  by  universal  observation,  and  the  axiomrs  of  political 
economy,  to  conclude  the  error  arises  from  an  abridgtnent ; 
and  as  the  yegeotble  kingdom  is  most  obnoxious  to  the  me^ 
teoric  influences  causing  blights,  I  infer  the  difficulty  lies  in 
an  abridgment  of  the  vegetable  productions  and  stores,  or  al 
scarcity  in  kind,  leaving  the  poorer  classes  on  a  cheap,  stale, 
refhse,  animal,  coarse,  (me  kind  of  diet  without  succulent 
vegetables. 

Glancing  now  at  medical  history,  it  appears  that  dowii  to 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  from  time  immemorial,  a 
peculiar  form  of  disease,  called  scorbutus  or  scurvy,  was  the 
great  scourge  of  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  destroying 
more  lives  than  all  other  causes  of  death  put  together,  ward 
and  accidents  included.    The  same  mystery  enshrouded  its 
nature,    its   cause,   and    its  spread,  that  now  hangs  aver 
Cholera ;  the  same  bewilderment  and  conAision  prevailed  at 
the  bedside  ;  all  the  causes  that  have  been  conjectured  to 
produce  Cholera,  were  conjured  up,  marshalled,  and  arrayed 
under  plausible,  specious  and  imposing  hypotheses,  and  set 
down  by  their  respective  advocates  as  the  causes  of  scorbu- 
tus; but  at  last,  the  simple  truth  forced  itself  upon  the 
world,  that  the  cause  of  scurvy  was  some  error  in  the  vital 
stimulus  of  food ;  and  it  is  now  well  enough  ascertained,  that 
the  error  consists  in  the  absence  of  succulent  vegetables ;  let 
these  be  wanting  or  even  but  partially  wanting,  for  any  con-^ 
siderable  length  of  time,  and,  no  matter  what  the  diet  in 
other  respects,  scurvy  will  make  its  appearance.  {Budd.)  A 
return  to  the  free  use  of  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
this  course  pursued,  will  arrest  and  cure  the  disease.    For 
the  last  sixty  years  this  disease  has  been  measurably  and  ap- 
parently banished,  or  so  held  at  bay,  or  modified  by  the  in- 
culcated free  use  of  succulent  vegetables,  fruits  and  their 
juices,  that  it  is  not  known  or  recognised  when  it  does  make 
its  appearance,  and  its  presence  is  not  dreamed  of,  when  but 
partially  developed,  although  a  whole  community,  munici- 
pality or  nation,  may  be  under  its  i)Ower  and  evil  influence, 
and  all  forms  of  disease  dreadfblly  aggravated  by  f ta  presence. 
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^  "We  have  seen,''  says  Dr.  Bo^d,'  **  tbat  Hbe  appro^di  of 
senrvy  »  gradual,  and  that  proloiiged  abstinence  from  sniv 
cnlent  vegetables  is  necessary  for  its  fidl  derelopment ;  bnt 
it  is  our  opinion  tbat  something  sbort  of  this,  that  a  eondi* 
tion  which  might  be  correctlj  diesigttated  a  sooibiitiG  taint, 
mnst  often  occur  in  the  lower  classes  in  towns^  bat  espeoiallj 
in  prisons  and  asjlnma,  towards  and  at  the  close  of  long 
winters,  when  snecalent  vegetables  are  searoe  and  cxpensiTa 
Snch  a  condition  of  the  system  woald  necessarily  modify  the 
character  and  course  of  supervening  acute  diseases ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  most  diligent  inquiry,  whether  tiiat  form  of  scar^ 
latina  denominated  maligna,  and  analogous  tfpea  of  other 
eruptive  diseases,  may  not,  in  some  cases,  owe  their  peculiar 
aspect  and  character  to  the  droumstance  of  a  scorbutic  taint 
already  existing,  when  Iho  system  becomes  subject  to.  the 
speciffc  poison  of  these  several  diseases*  A  fint  whidi  reit* 
ders  this  probable  is,  that  these  types  prevail  most  during 
and  at  the  close  of  long  winters.  We  may  here  noti?ce  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  t)rph!te  in  the  severe  winter  of 
18S7-38>  and  the  petechial  character  of  that  epicbmic.  Sir 
Gilbert  BItae  has  remarked  that  the  low  spotted  typhus  is 
dways  most  prevalent  fn  long  and  severe  vdntera.  Willaa 
also  states,  that  the  malignant  form-  of  scarlftUna-  is  usually 
lindted  to  the  winter  months.  Tbsr  following  puragraph, 
from  Huxam's  essay  on  small-pox,  may  also  bear  on  tliis  sub- 
ject :  <  I  have  never  observed  either  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
oeiA  of  any  great  service  in  the  crude  ciystaUine  pox,  but  I 
have  often  found  them  highly  useful  in  tiio  small  black  con^ 
fiutnt  kindf  with  pelechiiB.^  It  appears  to  U8^  also,  that  by 
the  common  practice  of  physicians  in  many  chronic  diseases, 
patients  are  kept  ihr  too  long  a  time  on  a  diet  consisting  of 
farinaceous  food.  When  a  modlBrate  use  of  succulent  vege- 
tables is  considered  prejudicial,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sup- 
ply the  patient  with  their  equivalent,  namely,  a  certain  pro^ 
portion  of  orange  or  lemon  juice."    (Tweedie^s  Practice.) 

Thus  the  experience  of  Dr.  Budd,  and  otfaersi  folly  con- 
firms the  observations  of  the  writerj  that  scurry  underlies 
and  aggravates  alt  forms  of  disease,  lliat  sre  developed 
MwteAl' the  close  of  winter  and  through  the  spring,  and. 
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according  to  the  writer's  experience,  through  the  soiumer 
months  also ;  for  he  has  particularly  noticed  the  great  aggra- 
vation of  midsummer  bilious  fever,  and  cholera-infantum 
epidemics,  after  long,  cold  winters,  and  retarded  springs, 
for  the  last  twentj  years,  as  an  invariable  result  or  coinci- 
dence. 

The  outbreaks  of  scorbutus,  then,  per  «e,  as  well  as  its 
more  hidden  and  complicated  manifestations,  follow  cold 
winters  and  retarded  springs;  yet  its  pernicious  influence 
is  felt,  more  or  less,  particularly  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
cities,  every  spring.  It  generally  begins  to  show  itself  during 
the  interregnum  of  vegetable  supplies  that  occurs  between  the 
going  out  of  old  and  coming  in  of  new  or  fresh  stores,  de- 
velops into  epidemic  form  under  solstitial  influences  acting 
as  exciting  causes,  and  recedes  in  autumn,  or  as  abundant 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  greet  the  markets,  and 
their  plentifulnesa  reduces  prices  within  the  limited  means 
of  the  poor. 

These  laws  of  scurvy  are  explained  by  the  facts,  that 
severe  and  protracted  winters  always  frost  and  greatly 
abridge  the  vegetables  and  fruits  in  store;  that  they  are 
generally  preceded  by  summers  of  great  heat  and  drought, 
which  abridge  production;  and  that,  added  to  these  evils, 
they  weaken  or  debilitate  the  systems  of  all,  by  a  prolonged 
low  degree  of  the  vital  stimulus  of  heat,  togc&er  with  foul 
air  within  doors,  confinement,  or  want  of  proper  exercise; 
and  these  co-operating  causes,  pressing  with  greatest  severity 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  whose  diet  consists  of  the  coarsest 
and  cheapest  kinds  of  stale  meats  and  breadstuffs,  with  pease 
and  beans,  at  best,  for  vegetables,  when  the  summer  heat 
comes  on,  with  other  depressing  and  disturbing  meteoric 
influences  acting  as  exciting  causes,  epidemic  scurvy  is  the 
result ;  and  nothing  but  the  abundance  of  autumnal  supplies 
of  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits  will  restore  the  public 
health. 

Placing  these  historical  facts  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding logical  deductions,  the  human  mind  is  compelled  to 
yield  assent  to  the  adequacy  of  the  cause  assigned  for  the 
effect  produced ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  true  must  be 
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the  adage,  <'  therelav  Mthing  new  under  the  snn/'  in  the 
laws  of  Nature ;  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  Cholera 
u  but  a  modified  form  of  scorbuiuSf  or  a  younger  eister- 
scourge  of  the  same  parentage ;  probably  better  expressed  bj 
calling  it  a  hemorrhagic  termination  of  latent  scurry,  or  a 
manifestation  of  the  law  of  sudden  collapse,  ihmiliar  among 
the  dying  phenomena  of  scorbutus. 

I  must  either  adopt  this  rational  philosophy,  or  accept  the 
most  improbable  alternative,  that  Cholera  is  a  new  disease  ; 
and  lingering  still  on  the  confines  of  the  history  of  scorbutus, 
I  find  its  ever  Protean  character  {  its  ever  changeful,  chame- 
leon dress;  its  ever  insidious,  insinuating,  stealthful  inva- 
sion of  masses  of  mankind,  peculiarly  situated ;  its  ever  mis- 
leading manifestations,  strange  vagaries,  and  anomalous 
I^cnomena ;  perfectly  answering  and  solving  the  matter,  if  1 
cut  myself  loose  from  the  dogma,  that  Cholera  has  other  and 
a  specific  cause,  and  adopt  this  innovation  in  etiology,  that 
Cholera  is  noUiing  but  a  symptom  of  scorbutus^-a  serous 
hemorrhage  from  the  petechi®,  or  lesions  of  the  mucou» 
membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  reasons  drawn  from  observation,  for  believing  Cholera* 
to  be  of  scorbutic  character,  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1.  The  coincidences  of  cold  tointers,  retarded  springs^  frosts- 
ofui  blighis  preceding  its  outbreaks.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  winter  of  1831-82  was  one  of  the  coldest  winters  ever 
known.  The  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  were  fro- 
zen from  November  until  April,  and  winter  was  literally  found 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  May.  The  preceding  summer  was 
one  of  great  heat  and  humidity,  rains,  floods  and  deluges. 
Reasoning  from  the  intensity  of  these  meteoric  influences 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  crops  must  have  been  dis- 
tressingly abridged ;  the  stores  of  succulent  %'egetables  and 
fruits  extensively  frosted ;  and  prices  exorbitantly  high  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  Under  the  operation  of  these  causes  of 
scurvy,  active  in  the  highest  degree,  when  the  summer  heat 
of  June  of  that  year  struck  the  United  States,  the  Cholera 
broke  out  in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  largo  towns, 
and  raged  until  the  scorbutic  subjects  were  slaughtered,  and 

the  paUic  health  was  repaired  by  the  ripening  and  fr^e  use 
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of  vegetables  and  fnilts.  Unfortoiiatdy  for  the  state  of  th^ 
public  health  doriog  that  season,  fmta  and  yegetafalea  were 
interdicted  hy  medical  opinioiit  the  notion  gaiuiog  almost 
uaiversal  credoDoe  that  they  were  oxcitiiig  canned  of  Gholera, 
which  opinioa  has  ever  siooe  prevailed  ia  the  United  States. 

The  same  eoiistitii,tion  of  seasona,  I  am  infcrmed  hj  an 
intelligent  English  gentlemaa,  prevaited  in  Qreali  Britian  in 
1831-32,  and  accordingly  the  Cholera  broke  out  ift  London, 
and  other  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  also 
in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France. 

Not  to  undertake  io  porsue  the  cause  through  blights,  by 
tracing  it  on  the  back  track  through  Prussia  and  Rnssin,  the 
jear  preceding,  and  so  on  to  India,  suffice  it  to  note  that  its 
^outbreaks  and  ^>read  in  America  were  gOTenied  by  the  lawa 
that  are  known  to  govera  scurry,  the  date  of  its  advent  m 
the  cities  on  this  continent  answering  to  the  relativre  intensity 
of  the  causes  of  scurvy  that  should  have  been,  and  doubtless 
were,  present  to  call  it  into  action.  It  broke  ont  of  priority, 
as  it  should  have  done,  in  Quebec,  (the  coUbr  the  country, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  intense  the  causes  of 
scurvy,)  on  the  eight  of  June ;  on  the  tenth  at  Montreal ; 
a  little  later  at  Kingston ;  and  so  in  its  soutii-west  course 
up  the  lakes,  to  tilie  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  into  succes- 
nvely  warmer  regions.  It  appeared  in  New  York  on  the 
Iwenty-fourth  of  June ;  at  Albany,  wheie  poverty  and  desti** 
Intion  were  less  intense,  though  liie  latitude  is  higher,  on 
^he  third  of  July ;  at  Boston,  also  later,  for  the  same  reason ; 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  of  Jnly ;  and  at  Baltimore  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  so  on. 

It  made  its  appearance  partially  again  in  the  year  1834, 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  after  a  rather  cold  wintert 
and  surely  the  most  frosty,  blighting  sprii^  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  All  tiie  fruits  nearly, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries 
cte.,  were  blighted  by  a  chilling  frost  that  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  peaches,  apples^  etc.,  of  the  size 
of  sparrows*  eggs,  fell  from  the  trees.  The  very  forests  put 
on  an  autumnal  gloom.  When  solstitial  influences  came  to 
bear  upon  this  preparation  <xf  the  systems  of  thousands  of 
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tlie  poorer  ctassesi  always  most  predisposed,  the  Cholera 
broke  ottt  with  considerable  severity  in  yarious  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  was  noticed,  that  it  seemed  to  rage 
more  fiercely  a^in  in  the  same  cities  where  it  was  most 
severe  in  1892,  and  where,  iio  doubt,  the  canses  of  scurvy 
were  inost  intense,  and  where,  besides  any  influences  of 
topography,  the  citizens  were  schooled  and  trained  in  the 
prohibition  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  greens ;  and  the  country 
people  not  finding  ready  said  for  these  products,  their  culture 
was  neglected,  and  they  were  deterred  from  marketing  them 
through  fear. 

Again,  the  winter  of  1848-49  was  a  remarkably  cold  winter 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  spring  of  '49  greatly  retarded, 
and  all  degrees  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  were  observed  at 
the  bedside  by  the  writer  of  this,  who  had  for  years  been  an 
observer  of  its  stealthful,  annual  appearance.  The  universal 
spread  of  Cholera  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  is  well  remembered,  and  its  continuance 
until  the  coming  in  and  use  of  the  new  crops  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Their  free  use,  however,  during  the  prevalence 
of  Cholera,  has  never  been  known  or  tolerated.  They  have 
rotted  in  the  field  rather.  It  has  been  held  fool-hardy  or 
tempting  Providence  to  eat  them. 

L 

Casting  a  glance  across  the  Atlantic,  the  years  1846-47 
were  years  of  dearth,  scarcity  and  blight  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly of  the  potato,  the  most  valuable  anti-scorbutic  vegeta- 
ble known ;  and  the  scurvy  and  Cholera  together  followed, 
scourging  the  nations  generally.  Writers  in  describing  the 
spread  of  Cholera  in  Europe  in  1847,  say,  substantially,  that 
it  started  from  India  again,  early  in  that  year,  passed  through 
the  cities  of  Persia,  and  those  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
reached  Astracan  in  July,  and  appeared  at  Moscow,  faint 
and  weary,  in  the  fall,  where  it  took  a  refreshing  sleep 
through  the  winter,  but  woke  up  in  June,  1848,  much  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  and  pursued  its  travels  via  St 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc,  to  Edinburg  and  London, 
where  it  arrived  in  November,  en  route  for  Paris.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  struck  England  ogain,  in  her 
weakest  and  most  scorbatic  point,  her  iSiCwcastlc  coal  mines, 
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and  foul  holds  of  her  coal  vessels ;  and  that,  prior  to  its 
reaching  France,  the  cause  of  it  set  sail  from  Havre  for 
America,  in  two  emigrant  ships  that  sailed  in  October  and 
November.  In  the  October  ship  it  broke  out  when  sixteen 
days  at  sea;  and  the  emigrants  were  landed  at  Quarantine, 
in  New  York,  in  November,  and  the  disease  spread  through 
the  Quarantine  Hospital,  where  the  sickly,  scorbutic  inmates 
were  kept  on  a  routine  dietary,  and  whose  cup  of  aflliction 
was  made  to  run  over  through  panic  and  an  increased  aocn- 
mulation  of  foul  air ;  and  a  few  cases  occurred  among  the 
emigrants  that  went  to  the  "Five  Points,"  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where,  however,  it  could  make  no  progress,  because  of 
the  abundance  of  fall  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  it  again  slept 
through  the  winter,  the  intensely  cold  winter  that  followed. 
In  the  other  ship  it  broke  out  when  twenty-six  days  at  sea, 
the  cause  in  the  emigrants  having  been  more  subdued  before 
embarkation,  by  autumnal  fruits  and  vegetables,  than  in  those 
of  the  other  ship,  which  sailed  a  month  earlier ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  landed  at  New  Orleans  in  December,  where  the 
disease  spread  among  emigrants  and  the  poor,  the  weather, 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  being  hot,  and  a  further  reason, 
potatoes  in  the  south  scarce ;  and  it  continually  appeared  on 
the  Mississippi  in  steamboats,  among  emigrant  passengers,  all 
winter,  and  in  the  river  towns  .as  high  up  as  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  and  established  itself  gradually  in  the  ports 
further  and  further  north,  as  potatoes  and  succulent  vegetable 
stores  failed,  and  warm,  debilitating  spring  weather  came  on. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  as  observed,  it  broke  out  generally 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Now  in  all  these  move- 
ments, or  rather  outbreaks,  in  Asia,  Europe,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  in  the  cities  of  America,  it  obeyed  the  laws  of 
scurvy,  and  was  rendered  active  in  proportion  to  the  remote 
and  exciting  causes  of  scurvy  present;  and  the  emotional, 
exciting  cause  of /ear  or  panic  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  more  partial  epidemic  of  1850  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  more  partial  abridgment  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  in 
various  localities,  owing  either  to  blights,  the  withdrawal  of 
labor  from  production  during  the  sickly  summmer  of  1849»  or 
the  false  doctrine  that  vegetables  and  fruits  are  injurious; 
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i»robabI/  all  eombioed.  The  warty  vas  ^otieed  agdii  by 
tike  writer  at  the  bedside  in  1850,  and  it  broke  oat  in  the 
Cominerciai  Hospital  of  tkbtctty  in  July  of  that  year,  while 
the  Ch<dera  was  raging  here.    {Waiem  Lamcetf  1851.) 

The  Cholera  manifeeted  eone  actiyity  again  in  the  sommer 
a!  1862,  after  another  ^ery  eeyere  winter^  and  a  previoas 
eoauner  of  great  beat  and  drought,  in  varioaa  localities  ia 
the  United  States.  The-aaauner  of  18&3,  however,  was  a 
Qool  (me,  ia  the  main,  and  the  exciting  oaniBes  of  01m^i% 
therefore,  not  powerfiil.  Its  ravages  at  Maysville,  Ey,) 
Wheeling,  Ya.,  and  anndry  other  points  In  the  MfssiteippI 
Valley,  are  aiatters  oC  history,  and  can  only  be  aeooantod 
for  on  rational  principles,  by  tradng  the  oanse  to  the  oon^ 
stitntion  of  the  previons  sammOT,  abridging  prodaotion  iif 
the  localities  surroonding  the  cities  and  towns  where  it  raged, 
and  the  indemenoy  of  the  winter,  frosting  Ae  vegetables 
and  fraits  in  store.  Slnding  that  the  condosions  drawn  ar«f 
all  the  way  thns  fur  supported  by  foots,  the  eoiacidenees  of 
cold  winters,  and  the  caases  that  prodnee  scarry,  and  thai 
daring  other  yeara  liiere  have  teen  no  epkiemic  maaifesta* 
tions  ci  Oholera,  the  arguaent  seems  a  good  one  and  wortk 
parsuii^. 

Applying  the  same  theory,  the  want  of  aocealeat  vegetable 
food,  to  the  rather  general  prevalence  of  Cholera  ia  the  citiea 
of  the  United  States  this  season,  1854,  a  rather  intense  causa* 
tion  is  found,,  of  general  qiplieation,  in  the  ^xtravagMtty 
hi^  pricss  of  provisions  daring  tiie  present  year.  Ugh  prices 
not  Goiiy  betdcening  searcitj,  bat  being  the  same  in  effect  to 
the  poor.  Z  notice  tte  foot  in  the  public  prints,  that  scnrvy 
sod  Cholera  were  both  found  raging  simdtaaeously  ia  thr 
Poor-house  at  Buffalo  this  sammer. 

•  Thns  the  coincidmees  of  cdd  winters  and  retarded  qiringa, 
preceding  the  oatbreahs  of  CboioTa  in  the  United  States,  its 
vernal  appearance,  solstitial  raginga,  antuamal  leoessioas  aad 
wintry  slumbers,  together  with  its  uniform  and  close  ooauna^ 
nion  with  scurry,  pnrre  that  it  ie  produced  aad  foveraed  by 
the  laws  that  produce  aad  govern  scurvy.  Doubtless,  if  the 
statistics  wene  at  hand,  that  the  meteoric  phenomena  and  coin 
slitaiioa  of  liie  seasons  ecHdd  be  appealed  to  tiinomhoal 
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Euro|M  and  iha  vorid,  tibo  B])read  of  Gholerft  would  appear  at 
ibfi  fiflbfit  flf  odd  viaters,  dronghts,  frosts  and  blights,  in  all 
idaoM  wbererer  it  haa  prevailed,  and  that  its  ravages  woold 
be  found  in  the  ratio  of  the  intenaitj  of  the  oaiises,  remote  and 
fxdtiogf  that  piodace  and  derelep  aoorbatoB. 

2.  Th$  dossef  af  persons  laAe  am  tke  mMms  rf  ChokrOj 
are  ika^s  nijtftti  U  resttidumt  in  diet ;  to  a  roatiae  dietary ; 
to  a  poeif  diet ;  to  inactive  habits  and  to  eonflned,  foul  air ; 
Hi  aoldieni  in  faarraeka  and  eamp^  eaikwa  and  boatmen;  eai* 
l^anta  or  oeean  paasengars;  imnatea  of  poor-hoaees,  hoq>itals, 
aayluiBS  and  prisons ;  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities ;  dwellerf 
in  all  filthy,  povert7?8trioken,  Grod^rsaken  localities  of  cities ; 
immigrants  jnat  disembarked;  laborers  on  public  vorks ;  and 
the  poorer  classes  in  citiefr-r-precisely  those  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  haye  been  the  victims  of  scurvy. 

9.  MmiUing  Ckokra  io  be  of  9earkyii€  ekarader,  all 
tie  stnmge  vaganee^  aiiending  iU  hUtory  and  spread  admii 
of  roHenai  exfiamation^  to  vitx  its  home  and  habitade  in 
burning  India,  where  the  pocsr  live  on  rice,  any  one  kind  of 
diet  without  suociilent  vegetaUea  being  sure  to  produce  it ; 
its  flourishing  in  frpieu  Bussia,  whiw^  the  serlh  feed  on  traia 
oil ;  its  march  with  armies,  where  the  dietary  is  pork  and 
beans )  its  breaking  out  at  aea,  without  the  possibility  of 
cfHitagioa  causing  it,  where  the  eqaigrants  live  on  ship^broad 
and  salted  meat ;  its  special  r^[ard  ior  immigrants  just  dis> 
embarlped,  crowded  into  filthy  apartmenta  in  confined  locals* 
itiea  iA  eities,  their  blood  rendered  still  more  #nd  more  scor^ 
btttic,  \xf  a  continued  cheap  dietary  of  pork,  bread  and  beans; 
its  recessian  in  aatuum,  dormaai^  during  winter,  vernal  re* 
appearance,  vA  summer  ravages;  and  its  intensiliy  being 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  causes  that  porodaoe  soanry*  In  fine, 
there  ie  not  within  the  writer's  knowledge,  a  ciroumstaBce 
or  anomaly  in  the  hiatory  or  spread  of  Cholera,  that  cannot  be 
rhtionally  aaplained  by  asaaiuing  the  disease  to  be  modified 
soorbntaa* 

On  this  ajBsmnption  it  is  not  only  rational  bat  quite  expli* 
cable,  that  one  family  having  lived  through  a  <Mdd  winter 
and  qwing  without  succulent  regetiibles,  should  die  the  fi)I- 
lowing  summer  of  epidemic  Cholera,  or  whatever  form  or 
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ttbdiflcatiott  Btmtrj  may  take  oa,  it  kaving  alwuya  been  of 
Protean  character,  while  the  neighboring  flunify,  having  had 
meat,  finita  and  potatoes,  should  all  eseape  attack ;  that  the 
feeble  and  patiic-Btraok  should  fUl  first ;  that  the  first  cases 
should  appear  to  be  the  most  alaUgaa&t  atid  die  on  shortest 
notice ;  that  a  sndden  change  of  food,  erett  vegetables,  and 
boiled  cabbage  in  partieolar,  should  appear  to  prodnce  it{ 
that  great  summer  heat,  sodden  changes  of  irsatheri  foiil  an^ 
etc.,  shonld  develop  it  into  epidemic  form;  that  it  shook! 
differ  essentially  fh>m  Cholera  &K>rbas;  that  it  should  leap 
from  city  to  city,  and  Jet  coontry  people  generally  go  freti 
▼ho  raise,  store,  ahd  consume  abundance  of  potatoes,  toiv 
nips  and  Other  vegetables,  apples,  peaches,  and  otiier  froits^ 
and  only  send  their  surplus  to  market ;  that  it  should  give 
New  England  almost  a  carte  ft/on^Ae,  Wherd  pot-look  and 
apples  and  cider  constitute  the  winter  and  sinlng  dietary; 
that  it  Aould  travel,  apparently,  as  we  have  seen  it  described 
by  the  date  of  its  outbreaks,  in  the  commerdld  thoroogii- 
ftres,  along  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  eta,  and  prove  most  fhtfll 
in  the  cities  along  those  low,  flat,  cold,  damp  localities,  aS 
Chicago,  Sandusky,  etc.,  in  which  localities  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  not  only  scarce  but  of  indifferent  quality,  and  the 
60-operating  causes  of  scorbutus  powerful;  that  a  villager 
not  remote  from  one  of  those  cities,  whose  vegetable  storss 
had  been  frosted,  on  visiting  the  city  when  Cholera  was  n^ 
ing,  should  overtask  himself  in  the  hurry  of  business,  eat 
little  or  nothing  through  fear  and  anxiety,  sleep  disturbedly, 
see  the  corpse  of  One  dying  of  Cholera  that  night  at  the 
hotel,  leave  for  home  before  breakfhfit/  reach  bos^  perfectly 
exhausted,  be  taken  iHth  Cholera,  and  die  befote  next  morn- 
ing, two  or  thr^  of  bis  fomily  and  sundry  potatoless  neigh- 
bors **  catch  it,''  and  follow  in  quick  suceesnon,  and  a  pota- 
ioe  and  turnip,  beef  and  cabbage  eating  farmer-neighbor 
hard-by,  layout  all  the  cot^s,  and  not  << catch  it;'^  that 
after  killing  off  the  constitutionally  fMAe,  and  those  who 
had  transgressed  most  by  nbt  eating  vegetables,  the  epidemic 
should  decline,  and  as  vegetables  and  fruits  came  in  and 
were  more  eaten,  the  later  cases  should  become  milder  and 
more  manageable ;  that  pemms  fiying  from  a  dty  or  locality 


where  the  Cholera  was  raging,  ehonld,  some  of  them,  be 
attacked,  in  whatever  locality  sought,  no  matter  how  high, 
mountainooB,  rural  or  healthfbl  the  place,  or  pure,  cool  and 
bracing  the  air — the  caase  being  in  their  own  veins. 

I  notice  in  the  OaUna  Jeffersonian  newspaper,  that  the 
Cholera  lately  broke  out  among  three  hundred  laborers  on 
the  railroad  near  Galena,  Illinois,  quartered  on  Scale's 
Hound,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  ground  dry,  the  air  pure,  and  no  cause  to  be 
assigned  for  its  appearance.  The  laborers  were  scattered, 
and  down  to  the  date  of  the  notice,  over  one  half  of  the 
number  had  died  at  the  various  points  reached.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  <<  Who  can  give  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
that  produced  such  terrible  results?  Such  results  perplex 
medical  science,  and  put  at  fault  all  theories  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  Cholera." 

On  this  I  remark,  that  assuming  Cholera  to  be  a  modified 
form  of  scorbutus,  nothing  is  easier  of  explanation  than  the 
above  awful  catastrophe,  and  OYery  similar  result  that  swells 
the  catalogue  of  this  pestilence,  so  perplexing  to  medical  sci- 
ence and  contradictory  to  false  theories.  There  are,  eonv* 
paratively,  no  vegetables  and  fruits  raised  in  all  the  mining 
regions  round  about  Oalena,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and 
the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  so  common  a  phenomenon  there 
every  spring  season,  that  it  would  be  remarkable  if  absent  a 
single  year,  and  a  miracle,  almost,  if  absent  this  year  (1851)  of 
exorbitant  prices.  The  contractor  having  those  three  hundred 
laborers  under  his  care,  had  quartered  them  high  and  health- 
fully, which  fresh  air  of  heaven  cost  him  nothing,  but  when 
it  came  to  paying  out  four  or  five  dollars  a  bushel  for  three 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  a  month,  the  case  was  different ; 
besides,  the  potatoes,  or  other  succulent  vegetables,  were  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price  in  all  those  regions  in  May,  June, 
and  July;  and  those  three  hundred  laborers  had  lived  on 
pork,  and  beans,  and  bread,  until,  prostrated  by  midsummer 
heat,  modified  scorbutus  or  Cholera  broke  out;  and  it  broke 
out  in  them  wherever  they  went,  and  slew  them  as  trans- 
gressors of  the  omnivorous  law,  it  mattered  not  where, 
whether  in  the  temple  of  Hygeiai  or  the  garden  of  Eden : 
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tLe  transgression  had  been  committed,  and  the  penalty  was 
snre  to  follow.  Nothing  short  of  a  potato-patch  might  save 
them  at  that  j^QCture,  or  an  orange  grove,  which  they  were 
sure  to  miss  in  all  those  regions. 

Thus,  all  di£Biculties  vanish,  darkness  gives  way  to  a  fall- 
ness  of  light,  every  thing  is  explained  on  rational  principles 
and  by  the  natural  laws — Cholera  is  in  the  system  and  not  ia 
the  air,  laid  there,  or  produced  by  violating  the  law  of  kind- 
uess  constituting  man  Omnivorous,  by  which  his  happiness 
is  so  much  exalted  and  enhanced :  but  the  law  must  be  ful- 
filled  or  the  death-penalty  will  follow.  With  this  key  ex- 
plaining the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the  phenomena  attending 
the  outbreak  and  spread  of  Cholera,  it  would  now  appear 
mysterious  if  the  phenomena  were  different  and  the  disease 
pursued  any  other  course. 

4.     The  phenomena  of  Cholera  at  the  led-stde,  with  this 
key  in  our  hands,  reveal  bo  plainly  the  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms of  scorbutus,  that  after  rubbing  the  eyes  a  little,  the 
better  to  see  through  the  drapery  of  some  false  appearances, 
every  pathologist  will  discover  a  full  length  portrait.    The 
great  leading  phenomenon  is  diliquescence,  or  a  tendency  to 
the  liquefaction  of  the  system.    Yomiting  and  purging  are 
but  the  proofs  of  what  I  say,  mere  accidents.    The  serum 
of  the  blood  is  thus  being  passed  off.    The  solids  are  dis- 
solving and  keep  up  the  currents  through  the  bowels  and  the 
skin.    So  in  scorbutus,  the  dissolving  of  the  solids  is  the 
prominent  feature:  hemorrhage,  diarrhoea,  salivation  bear 
witness.    Hemorrhage  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood  is 
common  in  scorbutus,  hemorrhage  of  serum  only  generally 
takes  place  in  Cholera,  the  stimctural  lesions  of  the  mucous 
tissues  being  less  deep.    The  vital  powers  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  both  instances,  and  great  emaciation,  sudden  deathj 
and  clearness  of  intellect  till  the  last,  fill  up  the  measure  of 
the  leading  phenomena  in  both.    Furthermore,  cases  of  Chol- 
era now  and  then  occur  where  there  is  neither  vomiting  nor 
purging,  the  mode  of  death  being  precisely  as  in  scurvy,  after 
hemorrhage  or  other  shocks  the  phenomena  being  sinking, 
prostration,  dyspncea,  gasping,  jactitation,  and  deatti,  with 
clearness  of  intellect  to  the  last    The  difference  in  the 
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sjioptoms  all  told,  is  Dever  half  so  great  or  apparent  as  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ague  and 
fover,  and  pernicious  fever  or  congestive  chill,  which  all 
pathologists  hold  to  be  the  same  disease,  produced  by  the 
same  cause. 

5.     The  anatomical  charaders  in  Cholera  arc  not  less  posi- 
tive in  declaring  the  identity  of  its  pathology  with  that  of 
scurvy.    The  great  atmctural  lesion  which  dissection  reveals, 
is  disintegration,  and  in  particular  of  the  mucous  tissues. 
The  epithelium  is  detached  from  the  internal  petechial  spots, 
and  passed  off  by  the  diarrhoea,  constituting  the  white  floculi 
in  the  dejections ;  or  it  is  vesicated  in  extensively  papillated 
patches ;  or  abraded,  but  adherent  in  agglutinated  coatings ; 
and  these  morbid  appearances  extend  not  only  throughout 
the  gastro-pulmonary,  but  the  genito-urinary  branches  of  the 
mucous  membranes;  and  patches  of  ecchymoses  are  often 
found  in  the  mucous  linings  of  the  bowels,  and  a  chocolate- 
colored  fluid  as  their  contents,  denoting  the  oozing  out  of  red 
blood ;  and  «  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,   the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  abdominal 
vioera,  the  limbs,  even  the  spongy  substance  of  the  boneSf 
exhibit  signs  of  venous  congestion,  and  large  ecchymoses  are 
frequently  found  in  all  the  parencl^matous  glands.''  {Wood,) 
Now,  not  to<  lengthen  this  article  by  quotations,  precisely 
the  same  characters  are  not  only  present  in  scorbutus,   but 
they  constitute  the  main  lesions  of  structure,  as  every  patholo- 
gist must  bear  witness,  and  the  ecchymoses  spoken  of  extend 
very  often  to  the  skin,  constituting  Uie  petechias  and  patches 
of  purpura,  so  frequently  noticed. 

6.  The  curative  and  preventive  effects  of  anti-scorbutic 
ireatmefU  in  Cholera,  in  1849  and  '50,  furnished  the  hint? 
that  have  led  to  tho  investigations  which  have  established 
the  writer's  present  convictions  and  conclusions.  It  will 
readily  be  believed  therefore  that  there  was  some  degree  or 
tangible  amount  of  testimony  in  this  way  at  the  bedside, 
enough,  at  least,  to  set  the  writer  thinking,  reasoning,  re- 
flecting and  inquiring.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  Medicine  have  come  in  the  same  way.  Sonoe 
have  been  the  result  of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning. 
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Tbo  corative  Tirtaes  of  stryehnine  in  paralyeis  were  inferred 
from  a  priari  reasoning  on  its  phjBiologioal  effects. 

Althongh  scorbatQS  and  Cholera  were  seen  complicated} 
as  then  supposed,  and  domiciliated  togedier  **  cheek  bjr 
jowl "  in  1849  and  '60,  in  Chicago,  where  the  writer  was 
then  practicing,  and  anti-scorbntics  were  freely  administered, 
and  their  happy  effects  witnessed  from  day  to  day,  continu- 
ally, in  fact,  thronghont  both  epidemics,  still  they  were  never 
relied  on  txdutivtly  afber  the  patient  was  striken  down,  for 
the  reas6n  that  the  writer  had  tiien  no  theory  on  the  subject 
The  calomel,  sugar  of  lead,  and  morphine  treatment  was 
always  combined,  or  some  other  empirical  resort  The  scor- 
butic  diathesis  was  distinctly  seen  for  many  weeks  prior  to 
Cholera  becoming  epidemic,  and  was  treated  alone  and  com- 
plicated witJi  the  various  forms  of  vernal  diseases.  In  look- 
ing back  from  the  writer's  present  visions  of  the  nature  of 
Ghokra,  upon  the  chain  of  evidences  through  whidi  clearness 
of  views  has  come,  it  is  a  matter  of  suprise  now  that  his 
conclusions  should  not  have  been  earlier  drawn,  but  such  is 
the  ''  magic  of  a  name,"  and  so  powerful  are  imbibed  dog- 
mas in  medicine,  that  the  human  mind  is  not  left  free  to 
interpret  rightly  tlie  phenomena  seen  at  the  bedside* 

The  anti-scorbutic  remedies  which  tiie  writer  now  sees 
were  effectual  on  account  of  their  anti-ecorbutic  virtues,  were 
the  common  salt  emetic,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  which  he  was 
continually  in  the  practice  of  administering  as  a  first  remedy, 
and  soda  powders  throughout  the  attack.  The  soda  powders 
were  indifferently  composed  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  and  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  The  sidts  of  potash  and 
soda,  and  the  vegetable  acids  named,  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  anti-scorbatic  remedies,  and  the  reputed  efficacy 
of  common  salt  in  arresting  hemorrhage  also  further  explains 
its  valae  in  Cholera.  These  views  also  throw  light  on  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  saline  treatment 

The  preventive  relied  on  was  pundi,  (lenionade  dashed 
with  brandy,)  with  five  or  ten  grains  of  quinine  to  the  quarts . 
and  when  diarrbora  was  present,  a  grain  of  morphine  was 
added.  This  combination  was  relied  on  from  having  observed 
^<M[bBt«8  complicated   with  vernal  agues,  and  midsumoier 
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bilious  fevers  in  the  malarious  districts  of  IUiiK>i8  for  nedotf 
twenty  years,  especially  after  cold  winters,  and  from  the 
^urther  observed  fact,  that  Cholera  delighted  in  the  samo 
localities,  particularly  along  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal* 
The  writer  could  go  on  and  specify  numerous  instances  of 
the  prophylactic  effects  of  the  remedy,  in  families  where,  one 
or  two  members  being  struck  down  with  Cholera,  the  balance 
were  put  under  the  daily  use  of  the  mixture  and  anti-scor- 
butic  diet,  and  escaped  attack.  Though  nearly  prostrated 
by  a  scorbutic  taint,  and  not  as  generally  expressed  'by  that 
cloak  for  our  ignorance,  the  senseless  phrase  '*  epidemic  in* 
fluence,"  their  strength  and  spirits  would  revive,  their  tongues 
become  clean,  their  cholerine  cease,  their  appetites  return, 
and  an  array  of  eyidenoes  as  strong  as  Holy  Writ  proclaim 
their  salvation  from  Cholera  by  means  of  the  an ti-scor butic 
preventive. 

6.  The  analysis  of  tvmUy  cases  of  Cholera  observed  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  1854, 
chiefly  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  contains  the  crowning  testi- 
mony that  removes  all  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  writer's 
views,  reduces  the  matter  to  certainty,  theory  to  knowledge, 
and  incorporates  this  discovery  into  the  pages  of  medical 
literature  among  the  established  truths  of  medical  science. 

On  or  about  the  15th  of  September,  instant,  the  Cholera 
broke  out  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
force  for  some  eight  days.  On  the  23d,  the  writer  repaired 
to  said  city,  and  arrived  there  late  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  (Saturday,)  and  found  the  epidemic  had  begun  to  decline. 
The  city  proper  was  the  chief  locality  that  suffered.  In  a 
former  visitation,  the  town  of  Birmingham,  south  of  Pitts- 
burg, across  the  Monongahela  river,  suffered  most. 

The  epidemic  commenced  with  great  suddenness,  after 
heavy  showers  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  from  90  degrees 
to  65  degrees  F.  in  a  single  night.  It  broke  out  that  night 
in  every  ward  in  the  city,  showing  conclusively  that  it 
obeyed  some  law  other  than  that  of  contagion  or  portability. 
There  had  occurred  some  half  a  dozen  cases  at  the  south- 
west end  of  the  city  {wior  to  that  night ;  but  on  that  night 
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forty  cases  or  more  ooonrred  in  the  most  videly  scattered 
maoDer.  It  struck  dewn  the  feeblest  member  or  members 
of  whatever  family  it  touched,  and  about  three-fourths  of  all 
who  perished  during  the  epidemic  were  women — principally 
mothers.  It  did  not  spread  through  or  destroy  whole  families 
as  it  often  does,  but  seemed  satisfied  to  take  the  weakly  and 
debilitated  only.  It  increased  in  force  for  something  over  a 
week,  say  ten  days  from  &e  first  reported  deaths,  when  the 
mortality  reached  to  over  one  hundred  deaths  a  day,  in  a 
population  of  some  60,000  souls.  The  crisis  of  the  epidemio 
occurred  under  an  equable  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
Ft  and  the  abatement  or  decline  was  rapid,  the  weather  hold* 
ing  pleasant. 

The  topography  of  Pittsburg  is  such  that  the  extremes! 
iinpressions  of  heat  and  cold  must  inevitably  rest  on  the  city 
proper.  Other  things  being  equal  therefore,  Oholera  should 
b|reak  out  there  before  either  in  Birmingham  or  Alleghany 
City.  The  city  proper,  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  is  of  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  heater, 
or  spread  fan,  with  the  point  south-west  The  surface  rises 
to>  hills  soon  nortk-eastwardly,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  at  two 
o'dock,  p«  M.,  are  direct  upon  the  face  of  the  city.  Under- 
neath the  hills  skirting  either  river,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low 
ground,  and  the  strip  along  the  Alleghany,  bounding  the 
city  on  the  west,  constitutes  the  fifth  ward,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  whole  afternoon  sun,  and  reflection 
from  the  cut  and  quarried  hills  back  of  it,  heating  it  like  an 
oven.  This  ward  is  populated  wholly  by  the  poorer  classes 
and  operatives  in  the  iron  manufactories.  The  Cholera  was 
ten  to  one  the  most  severe  and  fatal  in  this  ward.  Still  it 
raged  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  city  also,  which  lack  not 
for  direct  insolation,  and  are  most  reduced  in  temperature  by 
upward  radiation  and  <x)oling  breezes  at  night.  Alleghany 
City  and  also  Birmingham  are  more  protected  by  the  hills 
trom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  than  Pittsburg,  and  Alle- 
ghany City  in  particular  appears  to  enjoy  a  further  advan- 
tage, in  its  better  adaption  to  the  culture  of  vegetables  and 
fnuts* 

Haying  ascribed  the  general  prevalence  of  Cholera  this 
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•eaaoA  to  the  exorbitant  prices  of  proTisioDB,  I  will  here  pre* 
sent  the  prices  of  the  Pittsburg  mairket,  funiished  me  by  Mr. 

0 y  proprietor  of  the  lionoagahela  House.     ''  Beef,  11 

cents  per  pound ;  nntton,  8  cents  per  pound ;  lamb,  75  cents 
per  quarter;  chickens,  31  to  50  cents  per  pair;  butter,  45  to 
75  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  14  to  20  cents  per  dozen  >  Irish 
potatoes,  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  bushel ;  sweet  or  Carolina  pota- 
toes, $2.50  per  bushel ;  tomatoes,  all  very  bad,  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  bushel ;  com,  (roasting  ears,)  26  cents  per  dozen ;  onions, 
$1.25  per  bushel ;  turnips,  ncme  in  BMiiiiet;  apples,  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Large  quantities  of  diseased  potatoes  were  sold  in 
market  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  Oholera,  at  $1.25  per 
bushel.    Vegetables  generally  have  been  poor." 

I  visited  the  markets  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  passed 
through  two  large  and  commodious  hoases,  well  supplied  with 
cdioice  meats,  but  not  a  potato,  turnip,  tomato,  or  other  succu- 
lent vegetable,  apple,  peach,  or  other  fruit  of  any  description 
whatever,  on  sale  or  to  be  seen  at  either  market  This  is  a 
more  forcible  comnn^ntary  on  the  power  and  infiuenee  of  med- 
ical opinion  for  evil  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  It 
shows  yerj  clearly  that  the  prohibition  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  has  not  been  overeistimated  by  the  writer  as  an  unfor- 
tunate  blunder  of  the  profession,  protracting  and  aggravating 
every  epidemic  visitation  of  the  disease. 

.  Analtsis  Of  Cases. — Casb  1. — Monday,  September  25,  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
visited,  with  Dr.  -*— ,  a  vuddle-aged  German  woman  in  the 
fifth  ward,  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Cholera — the  patient 
speechless,  pulseless,  senseless,  and  cold  as  in  death.  The 
case  had  had  no  treatment.  On  examining  the  month,  the 
objective  signs  of  scorbutus  were  found  most  unequivocally 
manifest  in  a  puffy  and  livid  condltiou  of  the  gums^  pale 
flabby  tongue,  especially  towards  the  edges,  which  bore  the 
impressions  of  the  teeth.  This  was  conndored  a  hopeless 
case,  but  the  punch,  with  quinine  and  morphine  added,  was 
prescribed,  as  the  patient  was  not  past  swallowing.  The  case 
torminatod  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  and  was  only  instructive 
as  affording  testimony  of  the  presence  of  the  scorbutic  diathe- 
sis in  tte  patient 
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On  ezamiBatioo  of  the  other  members  of  this  familj,  six 
in  number,  all  shoired  ibe  objective  signs  oi  scorvj  in  differ- 
ent degreesi  by  tiie  crimson  line  along  the  dental  margin  of 
their  gnms,  tiieir  tongues  furred  eentrallyi  and  pale  and 
smooth  latendlj,  paleness  of  countenance,  inertia  of  feelings, 
despondenej  and  dejection  of  sfMrits.  One  suckling  woman 
in  particular,  exhibited  the  signs  of  the  scorbutic  diatheaiB 
most  promineiftlj  of  all.  They  wwe  enjoined  to  drink  punch 
daily,  and  to  make  a  free  use  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their 
dietary. 

Oasb  2. — Mrs.  O'Gonnell,  a  young  nmrried  Irish  woman, 
Kring  in  Miltenberger's  Alley,  was  visited  at  half-past  9 
o'dock,  A.  V.  She  had  had  a  diarrhoea  of  two  days'  stan4* 
ing,  which  she  described  as  beiog^  of  characteristic  rice-water 
a^ypearanoe,  and  frequeat-^had  romited  a  ftw  times  only 
since  haying  thrown  off  from  the  stomach,  at  about  1  o'clock 
at  night,  the  meats  she  had  eaten  for  her  supper,  in  a  sour, 
undigested  state.  Her  constitution  seemed  unimpaired.  She 
was  Bitting  up,  but  complained  of  sinking,  and  great  weak- 
ness. The  pulse  was  feeble,  the  skin  cool  and  dry,  and  the 
countenance  pale. 

On  looking  into  this  patient's  mouth,  the  most  perfectly 
displayed  early  characteristic  signs  of  scorbutus  presented, 
that  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  entire  mouth  was  pale,  the  tongue  furred 
centrally,  and  pale  and  smooth  laterally,  the  gums  pale  and 
eontracied,  save  and  except  the  most  vivid  erimsoHj  I  should 
say  almost  vermilKen  /tne,  of  less  than  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth ,  ornamented  their  dental  margin,  inside  and 
out,  festooned  around  every  toodij  and  tjie  teeth  all  perfect 
in  each  jaw.  ^  These  characteristic  signs  of  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  were  examined  by  Dr,-^^— •,  who  visited  the  case 
with  me.    The  following  prescription  was  made : 

R. — Acid,  cit  5. — Quin®  Disulph.  gr*  v.^Morphise  Sniph. 
gr.  j. — Spt.  Vin.  (JaL  %  iv. — Sseeh.  Alb.  3  i. — Aquao.  Oij.  m. 
C  eoL 

S.  Take  a  wineglassfki  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
wcordiiq^  to  the  urgency  of  the  diarrhcsa  and  vomiting. 
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The  patient  was  ordered  to  keep  her  bed,  and  to  have  a 
pot  of  soap  made  by  boiling  a  cat  of  fresh  beef-steak,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  onions,  carrots,  etc,  togedier,  flavored  with 
savory  herbs,  and  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne  pep- 
per. This  to  be  partaken  of  freely,  and  as  hot  as  it  coald  be 
sapped,  at  the  earliest  moment  it  coold  be  prepared.  At  12 
o'clock,  H.,  the  patient  was  visited  again:  she  had  followed 
directions,  had  taken  the  medicine  several  times,  and  sapped 
a  small  bowl  of  soap.  All  disposition  to  vomit  had  ceased — 
the  diarrhoea  was  mach  less  urgent,  and  although  no  reaction 
was  yet  apparent,  it  was  evident  the  case  was  doing  well. 
Medicine  and  soup  to  be  continued.  At  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  saw 
the  patient  again,  and  found  her  in  a  gentle  glow ;  the  skin 
soft  and  moist,  the  poise  full,  the  diarrhoea  entirely  checked, 
and  feelings  of  perfect  ease  and  general  comfort  were  mani- 
fested by  the  patient. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  visited  the  patient 
again,  in  company  with  the  physician  in  ordinary,  and  found 
her  up  and  making  her  bed,  feeling  well.  She  expressed  the 
greatest  joy  in  being  allowed  the  free  use  of  vegetables  and 
fraits.  On  examining  the  mouth,  the  crimson  line  at  the 
margin  of  the  gums  was  greatly  faded.  The  husband  and  an 
unmarried  sister  of  the  patient  exhibited  none  of  the  objective 
signs  of  scorbutus. 

Case  3. — Passing  up  Smitbfield  street,  saw  a  young  man 
in  an  alley  vomiting.    Took  him  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Board  of 

Health  near,  and  examined  his  mouth  with  Dr. ;  find  it 

in  a  very  scorbutic  state^tongue  furred  centrally,  pale  late- 
rally, and  the  gums  puffy  and  livid  all  over.  He  has  had 
diarrhoea  two  days,  and  has  taken  two  or  three  glasses  of 
brandy  this  morning  to  check  it — is  partially  inebriated.  He 
i*efnses  to  take  medicino  if  prescribed,  finally  consents  to  take 
a  glass  of  soda  water  and  suck  a  lemon.  This  case  not  seen 
afterwards,  and  is  only  presented  as  disclosing  the  objective 
signs  of  scurvy  in  diolerine. 

On  the  noorning  of  the  26th,  I  repaired  to  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, bearing  a  note  from  the   Rt  Bev.  Dr. ,  desiring 

that  I  might  be  facilitated  in  making  medical  investigations 
in  the  Institation.    Every  fiudli^  wi|8  tbua  pbtoiaad,  aa^ 
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marked  facilities  shown  me  hj  the  Sisters  of  ifercy,  and  the 
visiting  physician,  (no  resident  physician  then  in  the  Hospi- 
tal) who  arrived  soon,  and  went  his  morning  round,  giving 
me  a  harried  history  of  the  cases  in  the  Cholera  ward,  and 
leaving  me  to  investigate  them  at  my  leisnte.  My  views  of 
the  nature  of  Cholera  were  briefly  explained  to  the  physician 
before  he  left  the  house,  with  the  request  that  he  would  make 
olmeryations,  atid  test  the  value  of  anti-scorbutic  treatment 
Five  consecutive  hours  were  then  spent  in  examining  the 
following  cases,  comprising  all  the  Cholera  patients  in  the 
Hospital  under  treatment,  and  one  in  the  convalescent  ward.- 
^1  the  cases  were  admitted  under  fully  developed  Cholera, 
bordering  on,  if  not  in  callapse,  as  per  the  testimony  of  the 
physician. 

G^SB  4. —  Cornelius  Shanahan,  aged  20,  admitted  a  week 
since,  now  convalescent,  mercurial  odor  present — the  gums 
are  spongy,  swollen,  and  livid  all  over — petechiso,  in  the  early 
efflorescent  stage,  sparsely  scattered  oyer  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  arms-^skin  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  also  the  palms  of  the  hands,  oovered  with  white 
furfuraoeous  scurf — the  lividity  and  swollen  condition  of  the 
gums  far  exceed  that  which  should  result  from  the  slight 
ptyalism  present — no  salvation  or  spitting — patient  says  he 
has  eaten  little  or  no  vegetable  food  this  season. 

Case  5. — Mrs.  Mary  McStay,  aged  28,  has  an  infant  at 
the  breast,  attacked  two  days  since,  admitted  yesterday — 
four  cases  of  Cholera  occurred  in  the  house  where  she 
boarded — thinks  there  was  a  reasonable  supply  of  vegetable 
food — dejections  not  watery  or  copious,  and  no  vomiting- 
patient  not  emaciated — not  much  Cholera  aspect  in  this  case 
— no  mercurial  odor.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Cholera  cases  is  routine — all  the  patients  are  put 
under  the  administration  of  two  grains  of  calomel,  combined 
with  opium,  quinine  and  capsicum,  every  two  hours,  or  until 
vomiting  and  purging  cease.  Of  course  the  appearances  in 
this  patient's  mouth  are  not  modified  by  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury, having  been  less  than  one  day  under  treatment.  On 
inspecting  the  mouth,  I  find  the  tongue  coated  with  yellowish* 
wUte  ftir,  and  the  sides  red  and  granular-lookingy  or  rough 
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-^there  is  an  intenselj  red  line  along  the  dental  margin  of 
the  gums,  and  thej  are  beginning  to  assume  a  red  and  soft- 
ened appearance  all  over — no  petechiad  or  abnormal  appear 
ances  on  the  skin.    A  bilious-cbolera-scarvj  case,  lactation 
aiding  its  development*  and  a  panic  bringing  it  forth   too 
soon. 

Casb  6. — ^Louisa  Hines,  aged  17,  admitted  a  week  since — 
is  from  the  County  Jail;  which,  it  appears,  is  made  use  of 
as  a  Penitentiary,  a/tiw,  House  of  Starvation,  where  she  had 
been  confined  three  months  on  bread  and  water,  and  soup 
twice  a  week — the  jail  fare — no  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
or  other  vegetables,  nor  fruits  of  any  description  allowed  1 
The  Cholera,  of  course^  broke  out  in  this  prison,  and  a  gen<* 
era!  jail  delivery  ensued.  Many  of  the  cases  came  to  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  and  Louisa  is  one  of  three  only  thai  remain 
alive  I  The  prison  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  City,  County 
and  State.  The  constitution  of  this  patient  is  sound — the 
skin  is  normal,  and,  save  paleness  of  countenance,  and  the 
scorbiUic  crimson  line  tied  around  the  teeth,  this  patient 
appears  otherwise  all  right.  There  is  no  ptyalism  or  mer- 
curial odor— the  gums  are  pale  and  contracted,  except  at 
their  dental  margins,  and  the  muoous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  generally  is  very  pale.  These  I4)pearancea  are  patkog- 
nomonic  of  the  early  stage  of  scurvy. 

Cass  7. — ^Mary  Ann  Groff,  an  M  German  woman — but 
a  few  weeks  in  America^-4iusband  and  son  have  died  of 
Cholera  in  this  epidemic.  This  old  lady  has  only  two  teeth 
in  her  mouth ;  her  system  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
mercury ;  but  the  gums  surrounding  her  two  teeth  are  puffed 
up  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick*-the  rim  of  the  edentu- 
lous gums  is  normal — the  tongue  is  furred  on  the  centre  of 
the  dorsum,  and  very  pale  and  flabby  laterally — skin  dry 
and  scurfy — ^^d  petechia  on  both  legs,  and  discolorations  of 
fading  purpura  all  over  the  calves — many  minute  red  petechia 
on  arms,  and  skin  generally. 

Case  8. — Mrs.  Myers,  aged  45,  a  butcher's  wife — husband 
has  had  Cholera,  and  is  now  in  the  convalescent  ward. 
TJus  patient  is  corpulent,  (as  a  butcher's  wife  should  be,) 
aod  insensible  from  congestion  of  the  brain — under  treatment 
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six  days — no  ptyaliam  or  mercarial  odor — gams  swollen  and 
puffed  np  half  as  thick  as  my  finger,  and  Ii?id  as  a  piece  of 
liver — skin  all  over  the  body,  especially  limbs  and  back,  be- 
sprinkled and  bespattered  with  petechias,  and  bloody  chops, 
which  ramify  extensiTcly  in  zigzag  bundles  and  fantastic  span* 
gles  and  clusters,  interspersed  with  large  ecchymoses  or 
patches  of  purpura.  In  numerous  places  the  blood  has  oozed 
through  the  chops  or  cracks,  and  can  be  scratched  off  with  the 
nail  in  the  form  of  dried  blood  scabs.  The  purpura  patches, 
or  ecchymoses,  on  this  patient's  legs,  are  as  large  as  my  hand, 
and  of  bacon-rind  or  mummified  appearance.  Here  is  scurry 
in  a  fat  subject  produced  by  meat  eating ;  and  when  the  serum 
of  the  blood  was  leaking  through  the  chops  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  being  vomited  and 
purged  off,  it  was  a  case  of  Cholera. 

Case  9. — Isabella  Merritt,  aged  25 — the  dietary  of  this 
patient  has  been  bread,  meat,  and  coffee  generally — seldom 
eats  any  vegetables— has  had  excessive  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  weakness  for  a  year — has  not  eaten  any  vegetables 
or  fruits  of  anj  description  for  more  than  three  months  past, 
except  cabbage  on  two  occasions — breath  betrays  a  mercu- 
rial  odor,  and  her  mouth  generally,  and  swollen,  livid  gums, 
in  particular,  give  indubitable  evidence  of  the  scorbutic  dia* 
thesis — no  petechias. 

Case  10. — Mary  Ellen  Daily,  aged  26 — admitted  three  days 
since — has  had  diarrhoea  since  early  in  August — mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  mouth  chopped  and  excoriated  in  patches — gums 
display  the  crimson  line  along  the  dental  margin,  but  are  not 
yet  puffy — recent  petechia  of  every  sizCi  from  mustard  seed 
to^buck-shot,  are  scattered  over  limbs,  fiice,  and  body — the 
petechia  are  perfectly  round,  not  raised  or  papillated,  and 
not  capable  of  being  felt  by  the  touch — they  are  pale  crimson, 
disappear  under  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  return  instantly 
on  removal  of  the  pressure — no  mercurial  odor  of  the  breath 
— tongue  getting  dry,  with  tendency  to  coma,  or  typhoid 
symptoms. 

Case  11. — Edward  McDowell,  aged  28— admitted  a  week 
since — is  from  the  Jail^-was  an  inmate  of  the  prison  fourteen 
months-— has  had  diarrhoea  since  February — dietary  of  the 
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prieoDf  bread  and  water,  and  soup  twice  a  week,  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays ;  but  patient  seldom  partook  of  the  soup, 
finding  it  produced  an  aggravation  of  the  diarrhoea — an 
afifection  of  the  heart  came  on  after  being  in  the  jail  five 
months,  which  has  troubled  him  ever  since — ^has  had  great 
irritation  of  the  throat  since  February — has  picked  out  five 
or  six  of  his  teeth  since  April  with  his  fingers — mouth  dis- 
plays the  objective  signs  of  scurvy  in  an  eminent  degree — 
there  is  great  pallor  of  countenance,  and  a  universally  anao- 
mic  appearance — there  are  numerous  petechia  on  the  skin, 
and  the  back  is  mottled  with  walnut-colored  marks  of  des- 
quamated vibices  of  the  size  of  buck-shot  and  rifle-balls,  too 
numerous  to  count,  the  epidermis  hanging  to  some  of  them. 
In  June  and  July  the  patient  had  bloody  discharges  from  the 
bowels ;  in  May  and  June  vertigo  and  palpitation  were  most 
distressing.  The  authorities  by  which  the  Pittsburg  jail  is 
upheld  are  entitled  to  a  premium  for  this,  the  "  best"  case  of 
Cholera  seen. 

Case  12. — James  Hall,  aged  20 — admitted  two  days  since 
-r-has  worked  all  summer  in  a  brick-yard — has  had  no  pota- 
toes or  turnips  at  all  for  four  weeks,  and  none,  indeed,  worth 
mentioning,  for  four  months — pork  and  beef,  and  bread  and 
coffee,  have  constituted  his  dietary — ^skin  dry,  scurfy,  scaly, 
or  furfuraceous,  particularly  on  the  extremities — gums  very 
much  puffed  up,  or  swelled,  and  livid  as  liver — tongue  clean 
and  flabby — countenance  pale — ^no  petechias  to  be  seen  on 
legs  or  arms,  back  not  examined — no  odor  of  salivation — 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  scurvy. 

Case  13.— ^Wm.  Campbell,  of  middle  age — admitted  on 
yesterday — insensible  from  congestion  of  brain,  and  I  can 
gain  no  information  as  to  his  mode  of  life — gums  very  red  and 
swollen — petechia  in  their  red  stage  sparsely  scattered  over 
the  limbs  and  body — Cholera  in  the  last  stage — moaning  and 
jactitation  and  deep  sighing— eyes  inflamed — face  red — has 
probably  been  a  hard  drinker. 

Case  14. — John  Tammany,  aged  28 — admitted  three  days 
since — has  had  an  ague  this  (Tuesday)  morning,  and  is  now 
in  the  sweating  stage — no  Cholera  symptoms  present — has 
worked  in  an  iron  furnace  in  Ohio  this  season,  where  all 
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•roond  him  had  ague  and  ferer— came  to  Pittsburg  a  week 
since,  but  had  not  had  a  chill  for  four  weeks — wrought  one 
day  in  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday 
last,  was  taken  with  a  chill,  and  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
was  brought  to  the  hospital — says  he  had  good  diet  in  Ohio, 
meat  and  potatoes,  eta,  but  not  much  yegetable  food  during 
May,  June,  and  July — ^in  July  sickened  of  billions  fever— 
has  had  an  extensive  and  troublesome  eruption  of  sores  all 
over  his  legs,  which  leaves  the  skin  marbled,  and  of  a  dai'k 
chocolate  or  slate  color,  wherever  there  has  been  a  sore — a 
cicatrix  of  large  size  on  one  leg  is  dark  walnut  color,  or  bacon- 
rind  appearance— there  are  a  few  petechia  or  flea-bite  specks 
sparsely  scattered  over  his  arms,  say  a  dozen  on  each,  well 
marked — the  gums  are  swollen  and  livid  all  ov6]>->counte* 
nance  very  pale — no  mercurial  odor — the  objective  signs  of 
scorbutus,  and  the  symptoms  of  a  quartan  ague,  are  all  ^ 
morbid  phenomena  that  are  left  of  this  case  of  Cholera. 

Case  15. — ^Thomas  Glennin,  aged  30 — admitted  two  days 
since,  or  on  Sunday— felt  sick  on  Saturday  while  traveling 
0D  foot  from  Washington,  Pa. — thinks  he  has  eaten  of  new 
potatoes  a  few  times  since  they  came  in ;  but  for  five  months 
has  lived  on  ham,  eggs,  beef,  bread,  and  coffee— mercurial 
odor  in  his  breath — ^has  lost  most  of  his  teeth,  and  also  his 
palate,  which  he  says  occurred  five  years  ago  from  medical 
treatment  in  Baltimore ;  under  mercurial  salivation  his  teeth 
came  out,  and  his  palate  sloughed  off.  The  gums  surround- 
ing the  teeth  that  remain  in  this  patient's  jaws  are  very 
puffy  and  livid — tongue  pale  and  flabby — ^no  petechia  are 
risible  on  arms  or  legs,  back  not  inspected.  A  very  much 
broken-down  subject — doubtless  had  scurvy  when  he  suffered 
the  lost  of  his  teeth  and  palate — says  he  never  had  the  vene* 
real  disease— scurvy  and  mercury  are  all  that  ail  him  now. 

Case  16. — James  T.  Parsons,  aged  32-^--admitted  a  week 
since— came  from  the  jail — ^was  three  months  there — mouth 
modified  by  treatment — ^tongue  red  and  clean — gums  very 
ranch  swollen  and  livid,  and  blood  oozes  from  their  dental 
margins  on  slight  pressure  of  the  finger — ^breath  foetid,  but 
odor  not  mercurial — numerous  crimson  colored  petechia  are 
scattered  o>Ter  his  &oe»  neck  and  arms,  and  some  of  them  are 


papillated    to  the    touch;  large    blotohes   of  purpura   oft 
4be  arms. 

Cass  17. — John  Donohue,  of  middle  age — admitted  on 
Friday  laat— choleric  symptoms  mild  from  the  first,  and 
soon  disappeared^-at  present  there  is  a  naiversally  icteric 
etate— tongue  furred  in  the  centre  and  pale  laterally — gums 
very  red  and  puffy — no  mercurial  odor — ^oo  petechias  on  arms 
€0:  legs — back  not  inspected*  Jaundice  and  scurvy  are  all  that 
are  visible,  and  the  former  is  not  more  characterieed  by 
the  pathognomony  of  the  skin,  than  the  latter  of  the  gums. 

Case  1& — George  Brandstatter  a  German  immigrant  of 
about  50  years  of  age,  just  arrived  in  this  country — admitted 
on  yesterday — objective  signs  of  scurvy  very  prominent  in 
this  patient's  mouth,  as  seen  in  the  livid  spongy  gums,  and 
pale  flabby  tongue — no  petechiss  on  arms  or  legs,  back  not  in* 
spected.  This  patient  is  vomiting  and  purging  still,  and  is 
sinking  rapidly  into  the  stage  of  collapse — would  be  gra- 
tified to  put  him  under  the  administration  of  the  hot  punch 
and  hot  soups,  or  the  rational  treatment,  to  staunch  the 
hemorrhage  and  afford  materials  for  new  and  healthy  blood, 
but  cannot  interfere. 

I  must  here  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the  Choir  Sisters  who 
ofiBk^iate  in  this  hospitaL  One  or  other  of  the  three,  all  evi- 
dencing the  highest  order  of  intelligence,  insists  on  accom- 
panying me  at  the  bed  of  every  patient,  to  give  the  history 
of  the  cases,  uncover  the  limbs  and  back  for  inspection,  and 
in  every  way  facilitate  my  investigations. 

Case  19. — John  Wheelyi  aged  21 — a  German  immigrant 
just  arrived — admitted  on  yesterday — still  vomiting  and 
purging — gums  very  red  and  puffy  all  over — tongue  furred 
centrally  and  pale  laterally — no  petechia  discernible. 

Case  20. — C.  J.  Smith,  a  young  man  from  New  York — 
admitted  over  a  week  since-— he  is  now  in  the  convalescent 
ward,  having  surmounted  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  of  the 
disease  that  gives  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  yet  is  in  no 
other  sense  cured — his  gums  are  frightfully  abnormal  in  ap- 
pearance— look  as  if  beaten  and  bruised  and  puffed  up  from 
the  ir^ury — the  tongue  is  dean  and  red,  the  mouth  through- 
out modified  by  treatment-^general  appearance  very  anssmic 
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The  dietary  allowed  the  oonvaleseetita  ia  milk  and  bread,  and 
soups,  with  rice,  bat  without  BQCoaknt  yegetables.  Thia 
yoQDg  man  can&e  to  Pittsburg  about  two  months  sinoe,  and 
has  hardly  partaken  of  any  sneonlent  regetable  food  since  hd 
arrived  here.  Several  other  convalesoent  Cholera  patients 
whom  I  have  examined  in  this  ward>  exhibit  the  same  ob- 
jective signs  of  scorbntns  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their 
history  prior  to  admission  discloses  the  same  absence  of  sue* 
cnlent  vegetable  food  in  their  dietary.  It  is  nimeccessary  to 
detail  these  cases. 

Remarks. — The  analysis  of  twenty  cases  of  Cholera,  then,  dia- 
doses  the  fact,  that  every  case  was  a  case  ot  sonrry,  not  a  soli- 
tary exception,  in,  or  out  of  the  hoqrital,  eomprising  otf  seeik 
This  is  a  remarkable  announcement;  nevertheless,  remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  eyery  word  of  it  is  truth*  Had  not  the  phy- 
sical evidences  of  scurvy  been  present  in  every  case,  I  should 
have  marveled.  The  appearances  which  I  have  described 
will  be  found  in  all  cases  of  true  Cholera,  and  will  henot- 
forth  be  noticed  by  all  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Why  they  have  been  so  long  overlooked,  (why  they  shootd 
have  escaped  my  observation  heretofore,  generally^  and  where 
noticed  in  1849  and  '50,  a  complication  of  diseases  should 
have  been  inferred,)  is  a  matter  of  as  much  astonishment 
to  me  as  it  can  possible  be  to  others :  bat  such  are  the  ikcts. 
Why,  I  have  now  been  made  the  humble  instrument  of  explain- 
ing  the  matter,  is  doubtless  due  to  circumstances  rather  tbao 
to  extraordinary  penetration,  or  superior  professional  attain- 
ments. It  has  been  a  hard  and  difficult  task  to  divest  my 
mind  of  the  false  notion  of  some  specific,  poisonous  influenoe, 
overlaying  scurvy,  even  since  I  have  been  fnlly  aware  of 
the  scorbutic  diathesis  underlaying  Cholera.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  others,  even  yet,  to  see  clearly :  but  if,  as  appears 
by  our  analysis,  every  case  of  Cholera  occurs  in  a  scorbutic 
subject,  or  in  other  words,  that  Cholera  is  a  messenger  of 
death,  riding  always  on  the  time-honored  steed  scorbutus,  it 
matters  but  little  what  be  the  theory  as  to  the  office  or  entity 
of  the  messenger — if  we  destroy  the  steed,  the  rider  will 
get  on  but  poorly.  This  we  know  how  to  da  But  I  can 
see  no  occasion  now  to  search  for  further  cause  at  Cholera 
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than  the  causes  producing  scnryj,  no  phenomena  in  Oholera 
other  than  what  harmonize  with  the  known  laws  of  scurry, 
and  nothing  at  the  bed-side  after  the  hemorrhagic  action 
is  arrested  bat  the  physical  evidences  of  scurvy,  neither  do  the 
books  describe  any  anatomical  lesions  contradictory  to  this  view. 
Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  if  I  have  not  explained  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  this  brief  monograph,  I  have 
given  the  key  that  will  explain  every  thing  when  the  laws  of 
scurvy  shall  be  perfectly  understood,  and  it  is  a  consoling 
reflection  that  nations,  cities  and  families  can  hereafter  eigoy 
protection  or  immunity  from  the  scourge  of  epidemic  Cholera* 
by  simple  conforming  to  the  natural  laws  in  regard  to  diet 
The  proofs  presented,  that  Cholera  is  a  modified  form  of  scor- 
butus, are  as  strong  as  physical  proofs  can  be,  or  as  strong 
as  inductive  reasoning  can  present;  as  strong  as  that  the 
sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  that  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  revolve  around  it:  all  the  phenomena 
admit  of  explanation  by  the  theory — the  theory  tested  by 
practice  proves  effcctuaL  Why  scurvy  is  thus  modified,  (it 
always  was  a  Proteus),  has  constituted  no  part  of  these  re- 
searches. This  will  be  a  subject  for  further  reflection  with 
the  writer.  The  laws  of  scurvy  have  yet  to  be  investigated 
by  modem  observations,  researches  and  statistics.  The 
scorbutic  diathesis  may  yet  be  found  to  hold  a  more  special 
relation  to  ail  the  zymotic  diseases  than  has  heretofore  been 
suspected.  Medical  meterology,  or  the  constitution  of  the 
seasons,  (abridgment  of  the  crops  and  fruits  by  blights,) 
holds  a  direct  relation  with  the  state  of  the  public  hygiene ; 
and  it  is  to  this  tangible  cause  of  disease,  and  not  to  an 
imaginary  malaria^  that  we  are  to  turn  in  search  of  the  lawg 
governing  epidemics.  With  a  rational  pathology,  treatment 
and  prevention  made  known.  Cholera  is  divested  of  all  its 
terrors.  Sanitary  regulations  can  now  be  instituted  that 
shall  meet  its  invasions  at  the  very  threshold— in  ship,  camp, 
or  city,  and  the  public  mind  be  so  indoctrinated  by  suitable 
publications  on  the  subject,  that  every  family  may  know  in 
what  constitutes  its  safety ;  in  fine,  the  true  philosophy 
disseminated,  that  the  wayikring  man,  though  a  fool, 
not  err  therein. 
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BXTBACTB  FBOM  BRITISH  JOURNALS. 

BuoHTS  AND  Cholera. — In  Ranking^s  Abstract,  January^ 
1854,  p.  219,  will  be  foond  the  following  notice  of  blight  in 
Tegetation  coincident  with  Cholera,  eorroboratins:  mj  theoiy : 

"ThA  iwarms  of  flies  which  hsve  heen  noticed  at  Newcastle,  during  tlM 
posont  epidemic,  and  which  were  noticed  in  the  epidemic  of  1832  at  Bfoii- 
tml,  leem  to  mark  one  phase  of  that  blight  in  vegetation  and  murrain  among 
eatdt,  which  has  preceded  the  Cholera  sconrge,  and  which.  atiU  attenas 
^pomit." 

The  following  eatablishes  the  coincidence  of  blight  and 
pestilence. 

"  The  ooinddenee  of  UigkL  with  pestilence  has  heen  recorded  from  an- 
eiant  times,  and  the  wide  spread  waato4  diswMf  which  has  now  extended 
to  almost  BYvrj  ragioa  of  the  gleoe,  oonoorrent^  with  the  presence  of  the 
inflnenia  and  cholera  poisons  in  the  air,  majr  possibly  be  a  modem  In- 
ittnoo  of  ii,"^Itep9rt  on  Quarantine^  London,  1849,  p.14.) 

The  course  of  nature— the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth—* 
is  governed  bj  laws  more  or  less  fiivorable  to  the  perfect  de- 
vdoproent,  or  the  perfection  of  vegetable  life ;  and  imperfec- 
tion, decay  and  death  of  vegetation  inhere  also  in  those 
laws.  It  is  morallj  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise.  Deity 
could  not  carrj  out  the  law  of  the  seasons,  and  the  succession 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  by  natural  causes  otherwise. 
Imperfect  vegetation  leaves  the  lower  orders  of  animals  and 
man  on  defective  alimentation ;  and  thus  inlays  latent  disease, 
to  be  developed  under  excessive  impressions  of  the  meteoric 
vital  stimulants.  Hence  the  coincidence  in  all  time  of  blight 
and  postilenoe,  the  latter  following,  as  the  tides  follow  the 
mooirs  southing;  and  yet  the  exciting  causes — ardent  me- 
teoric impressions  must  concur  to  develop  fully  the  epidemic 
phenomena.  The  cause  of  blights,  then,  is  chargeable  to 
tiie  laws  of  nature,  and  Cholera  to  blights.  I  am  aware 
ibat  Diemerbroecky  Webster,*  and  perhaps  others,  charge 

*8#e  Webster  on  Pestnesoe.  voL.iL  p.  128. 
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blights,  sickness  in  animals,  and  epidemics  in  men,  all  to  some 
unknown,  mysterious,  common  cause,  as  the  influence  .  of 
comets,  ect.;  but  my  observations  do  not  warrant  this  infer- 
ence, nor  do  I  think  such  views  truthful,  philosophic,  or  cal- 
culated to  advance  medical  science. 

Acid  Treatment  op  Cholera. — In  the  same  No .  of  Ran- 
king's  Abstract,  page  222-24,  noticing  the  treatment  of  Cholera 
down  to  that  time,  the  Editor  remarks  as  follows* — 

*'  The  treatment  by  snlphnrio  add,  however,  ia  that  which  aeema  to  be  of 
greatest  promise.  This  treatment  we  have  tested  to  a  considerable  extent 
lit  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  half-drachm  doses  of  dilate  sulphnric 
add,  with  a  drachm  of  the  compoand  tinctnre  of  cardamoms,  and  a  little 
||epi)ermiDt  water,  and  the  result  has  been  almost  immediately  beneficial. 
The  constant  answer  of  the  patient  has  been,  that  the  first  dose  relieved  and 
the  second  or  third  stayed  the  complaint.  *  *  Nor  is  this  practice  quite 
•empirical,  for  if  this  acid  acts  benefidally  in  hemorrhage,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  act  similarly  in  Cholera,  the  serous  discharge  of  which  may  be 
oalled  a  white  blood  hemorrhage, — [Editor's  italics.]  Several  writers  have 
•  ealled  attention  to  this  acid  treatment  during  the  last  half  year,  particularly 
Dr.  Fuller,  (Afedical  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  1,  1853.)    Dr.  Fuller  says  : 

'*  My  own  conviction  is,  that  in  sulphuric  acid  we  have  an  antidote — a 
specific  against  choleric  diarrhoea,  if  not  against  the  worst  forms  of  ChoWra, 
as  powerful,  as  energetic,  and  as  certain  in  its  eflfect,  as  in  cinchona  bark  or 
quinia  against  a  paroxysm  of  ague. 

"  The  effects  produced  by  this  remedy  are  very  remarkable.  Sometimes 
after  the  second  dose,  more  commonly  after  the  third,  and  almost  always 
after  the  fourth  dose  of  the  medicine,  the  patient  experiences  a  grateful 
sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium ;  heat  returns  to  the  extremities ;  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  immediately  oease  ;  the  purging  is  stayed ;  the  cramps 
'Subside ;  and  the  countenanoe  resumes  its  natural  appearance." 

The  above  will  sufiSce  to  show  the  efficacy  of  the  acid  treat- 
ment of  Cholera,  although  much  more  could  be  added  from 
the  British  journals,  corroborating  the  fact ;  and  the  rational 
explanation  is  afforded  by  my  yiews  of  the  scorbutic  nature 
of  Cholera. 

Cholera  and  Scurvy. — Further  and  most  striking  cor- 
roboration of  the  truth  of  my  views  of  the  scorbutic  nature 
of  Cholera,  is  found  in  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Thom,  published 
in  the  Medical  Times  in  1848,  from  observations  made  at 
Kurrachce,  India,  while  surgeon  to  her  Majesty's  86th  regi- 
ment.    I  quote  three  of  his  paragraphs : 

"  Latent  condition  of  Cholera, — The  state  of  the  system  referred  to,  as  , 
resultant  on  chemical  change  of  the  constituents  of  the  air,  in  which  carbon  ' 
is  accumulated  in  the  bloodiand  fibrin  and  albumen  diminished,  will  vaqr  f 
in  degree  according  to  idiosyncrasies,  habits,  and  constitution,  so  that  cer- 
tain numbers  of  a  community  will  be  afflicted  to  an  extent  bordering  on, 
or  breaking  out,  into  open  disease.    Noxious  agencies,  whether  of  atmos- 
pheric origin,  acting  on  the  skin  and  lungs,  or  as  poison  introduced  through 
tho  assimilating  functions,  when  applied  in  a  minute  degree,  but  fteaduy 
kept  up  for  a  length  of  time,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  effects  llut  9X9 
oalled  accumulative.    Their  action  is  latent,  but  not  the  less  certain,  till 
all  of  a  sudden  it  is  developed  as  if  the  whole  had  been  suddenly  concen- 
tnted  into  one  overwhelming  dose. 
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**  Cotmeetion  with  Scwrvy. — ^The  sooibatio  diatliesifl  fnmisheg  a  forcibl# 
example  of  this  ;  and  sudden  death  is  not  only  induced  by  slight  causes  of 
excitement,  in  men  laboring  under  it,  but  even  those  who  have  exhibited 
no  alarming  signs  have  been  equally  affected.  This  la  exceedingly  applica- 
ble to  Cholera,  between  which  and  scurvy  there  is  a  great  analogy  in  the 
state  of  the  blood;  and  on  Cholera  subsiding,  the  scurvy  appeared  in  our 
regiment,  and  also  in  othet  corps. 

"  Sudden  Climax  of  Accumulative  Mt}thid  Changes. — If,  then,  by  a  sud* 
den  increase  of  all  the  causes  of  this  latent  diathesis,  a  state  of  weather  is* 
ducing  universal  congestion  almost  approaching  to  obstruction  of  the  vash 
cnlar  system  occur,  can  we  be  astonished  that  life  will,  in  many,  be  abrupt- 
ly cut  short,  as  if  some  lethiferous  draught  had  been  swallowed  ?  Such,  I 
am  firmly  persuaded,  is  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  those  num- 
erous cases  of  Cholera  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  withool 
those  symptoms  which  nature  usually  exhibits  in  a  salutaiy  effort  to  remove 
local  or  general  conges tion.^-'CJ/ecfica/  Times ^  March,  11, 1848,  page  388— 
epitomised  in  Ranhmg^s  Abstract,) 

Whoever  reads  the  above  attentively,  must  either  adopt 
Mr.  Thorn's  view,  that  there  is  a  choleric  diathesis  so  mao& 
like  the  scorbutic,  that  its  aocomulation  in  the  system,  latent 
condition/  and  sadden  law  of  collapse,  are  so  similar,  that 
no  one  can  diagnose  clearly  between  them,  or  my  view,  that 
Cholera  is  scurvy  :  it  is  either  some  great  analogous  evil,  or 
it  is  the  same  thing  a  little  varied  in  aspect.  The  reader 
must  judge  which  is  the  more  probable  view.  I  marvel  that 
Mr.  Thorn  did  not  identify  Cholera  and  scurvy, 

LATE    OBSEBVATIONS. 

* 

The  year  1854  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  year  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  provisions. 
The  summer  was  hot  and  dry,  and  Cholera  was  epidemic 
or  Bubcpidemic  in  most  of  the  cities  and  many  of  the  villages. 
The  objective  signs  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  were  apparent 
in  the  mouths  of  most  persons  whom  I  examined  during  the 
summer,  fall,  and  succeeding  winter,  which  was  a  hard  one; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1855,  land  scurvy  was 
very  prevalent  all  over  the  Western  States,  at  least.  When 
the  spring  opened,  and  warm  weather  set  in,  the  Cholera 
began  to  appear,  and  some  cases  occurred  even  in  the  winter. 
The  weather  was  hot  in  May  for  that  month,  and  in  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  river ;  among  emigrants ;  in  the  river  towns ; 
in  the  extreme  Western  new  settlements  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas ;  and  especially  at  New  Orleans ;  the  Cholera  broke 
out  and  raged  epidemically.  The  months  of  June  and  July 
were  cool  and  equable,  the  thermometer  never  indicating 
over  88  degrees  F.  in  the  shade  in  my  sleeping  apartment, 
southern  exposure,  second  story,  during  the  entire  two 
months ;  and  refreshing  showei*8  of  rain  watered  and  cooled 
the  earth  from  time  to  time^  and  caused  unexampled  crops 
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of  earlj  summer  vegetables  and  fruits,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  both  as  to  quantity  and  excellence  of 
quality,  to  greet  the  longing  appetites  of  everybody.  Cholera 
began  to  abate  under  this  state  of  the  healing  virtues  of  sue* 
culent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  mild,  equable,  summer  tem- 
perature. Cases  of  Cholera,  however,  are  now,  second  week 
in  August,  of  every  day  occurrence  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity.  Four  deaths  occurred  in  one  day  of  last  week  at 
the  Commercial  Hospital.  I  went  hastily  through  some  of 
the  wards  of  that  institution  early  in  July,  and  saw  many 
cases  of  scorbutus;  I  was  through  the  jail  in  May,  and 
noticed  that  the  objective  signs  of  latent  scorbutus  were 
general  in  that  prison.  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  many  other 
towns  in  this  region,  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  Cholera. 
Last  week  it  was  announced  in  the  public  prints  that  the 
Cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Lexington ; 
some  ten  or  twelve  deaths  suddenly  occurring.  Wherever 
it  has  appeared,  it  has  been  very  mortal.  Not  only  Cholera 
but  Yellow  Fever  has  appeared  epidemically  at  New  Orleans, 
and  some  of  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  sufficient  to 
give  the  hint,  at  least,  that  this  fell  scourge  may  also  be  a 
scorbutic  fever,  depending  for  its  cause  remotely  on  defec- 
tive alimentation  also.  The  black  vomit  that  so  especially 
characterizes  it,  rather  favors  the  idea,  it  being  a  gastric 
hemorrhage  undoubtedly.  Still,  as  I  have  never  scon  a  case 
of  this  disease,  nor  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  acid  treatment, 
this  suggestion  is  offered  only  as  a  suggestion. 

Now,  in  this  brief  recital  of  the  constitution  of  the  past 
year  and  present  summer,  who  does  not  see  the  strongest 
corroborating  evidences  of  the  truth  of  my  theory?  Latent 
scurvy  or  Cholera  has  been  seen  lying  broad-cast  all  over  the 
land  since  early  in  the  spring,  and  in  some  places,  as  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  the  supposed  two  diseases,  but  really 
only  different  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  same  disease, 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  epidemic  form  among  the 
recruits,  about  the  10th  of  May,  thermometer  at  about  ninety 
degrees  F.,  but  was  soon  subdued.  An  unheard-of  abun- 
dance of  West  India  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  at  a  cent  a 
piece,  greeted  us  early  in  the  spring,  followed,  as  has  been 
said,  by  a  flush  of  all  kinds  of  native  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  their  seasoUi  of  the  very  best  quality,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  potatoes,  the  grand  succulent  staple,  from  two 
dollars  to  forty  cents,  the  present  price  per  bushel,  and  all 
else  in  like  proportion,  the  meteoric  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease holding  of  the  mildest  and  most  equable  character  thus 
fitr ;  no  sudden  changes ;  no  remarkable  variations  of  weather 
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or  vicifisitndeB  of  temperature ;  abundant  rains  at  reasonable 
intervals;  medium  flowing  rivers;  harvests  astonishinglj 
fine;  in  a  word,  a  year  of  plenty  to  heal  the  scorbutic 
million,  or,  at  least,  stay  for  this  season  its  wide-spread  and 
general  epidemic  manifestation.  Still  some  are  seized  with 
the  *'  white  blood  hemorrhage  '*  notwithstanding.  Here  and 
there  occurs  a  case  of  Cholera  in  the  practice  of  almost  everj' 
physician.  Eighty-eight  deaths  last  week  from  Cholera  in 
Cincinnati,  in  a  population  of  probably  180, 000 :  subepi- 
demic  at  least  In  this  state  of  things,  I  urge  it  upon  the 
attention  of  those  physicians  whom  I  meet,  to  take  note  of; 
the  state  of  the  gums,  and  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
in  every  Cholera  case,  and  to  try  the  anti-scorbutic  treat^ 
ment,  viz,  acids,  soda  powders,  punch,  whey,  soups,  etc., 
ad  libiiunif  combining  a  little  morphine  and  quinine  with 
the  punch.  This  course  proves  successful  in  my  practice! 
and  that  of  other  physicians  so  far  as  tried. 

CASEfi  AND  DEDnCTION& 

Case  1.— ThU  oaM  was  h&nded  to  x&e  by  a  friead,  a  Teieraa  praeUtioiiar  in 
this  citj,  who  praoiioed  here  tkrongh  the  Cholera  epidemie  of  1832,  and  wh« 
moreover  reoeived  mj  views,  when  first  annoonoed,  as  riaioaary. 

"  CnrcmrATi,  March  22,  1855. 

"  Dr.  KNAPF,  Dbab  Sis.— The  following  rery  briefly  drawn  up  case,  of 
recent  occurrence  in  my  practice,  I  deem  in  unison  in  its  results,  with  the 
theoi/ 1  heard  you  advance  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  this 
city. 

'*  Feb.  23,  Was  called  to  see  Mrs. ,age  38,  mother  of  five  or  six  chil- 
dren, youngest  still  nursing,  one  year  old.  Patient  is  laboring  under  a  severe 
form  of  granular  conjunctivitis  of  some  weeks  standing — ^had  been  ondar 
medical  treatment  previously — is  of  rather  cachectic  haUt. 

'*  Feb.  26, 10  o^clock  A.  M.,  found  my  patient  laboring  under  ohronio 
d«arrhaBa,  now  suddenly  aggravated — some  half  dozen  f^ols  duriYig  tho 
night,  and  as  many  more  by  10  o'clock  this  morning,  of  a  strongly  marked 
Cholera  nature,  vis.,  of  rice  water  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  foottdodorof 
Che  wont  eases  of  Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  this  city  in  1832.  Pulse  small 
and  feeble :  countenance  sunken  ;  skin  bedewed  with  cold  clammy  perspira- 
tion ;  gx«at  pain  and  colicky  cramps  in  the  bowels ;  in  fine,  symtoms  vetglzig 
to  a  state  of  collapse. 

'*  Diraetad  of  sulphate  of  morphia  one-eight  of  a  grain ;  and  sulphate  of 
quinine  two  grains,  in  solution  to  be  given  every  hour  until  the  bowels  should 
be  checked,  and  quietness  induced  ;  and  the  patient  to  drink  of  hot  whiskey 
punch,  and  fresh  lemonade  ad  libitum  ;  to  have  stimulating  frictions  to  the 
skin ;  to  observe  the  recumbent  posture,  even  at  stod  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  drink  freely  of  highly  seasoned  animal  and  vegetable  soup. 

"  At  2  o*eleck  P,  M«,  found  my  patient  resting  quietly— diarrhoea  perfectly 
arrested — morphine  and  quinine  omitted— continue  lemonade  and  soup. 

'*  Feb.  27,  Slight  return  of  diarrhooa  this  morning,  but  relieved  by  repeat- 
ing pieseriptien,  with  punch  and  soup  diet  continued.  Convideseence  was 
rapid  under  tUs  course  and  permanent.         "  Yexy  Truly,  Tours,  etc. 

F.  Jl  WALDO." 

The  above  scorbutic  case  is  very  similar  to  some  that  fell 
Older  mj  obserration  at  about  the  same  date.    There  oc- 
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corred  a  very  mild  state  of  weather  for  some  two  wee&s  in 
February,  followed  by  sudden  and  severe  cold,  repelling  the 
fluids  in,  upon  the  internal  capillaries,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  white  blood  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  in  many  of 
the  scorbutic  poor. 

Casb  2. — ^Tliis  waa  one  of  them,  and  oecarred  In  a  zmning,  poor  woman,, 
who,  together  with  a  suddenly  aggravated  chronio  diarrhoea  of  the  fotid, 
rioe  water  character  seen  in  Cholera,  had  a  conjunctivitis  of  the  eyes  that 
would  have  eclipsed  any  eyes  for  redness  seen  in  the  last  or  comatose  stnge  of 
Cholera.  I  treated  the  case  with  the  sourest  kind  of  whiskey  punch,  mor- 
phine, and  potatoes  ;  one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  to  a  quart  of  Ohio  whiskey, 
fire  grains  of  quinine,  and  two  of  morphine,  used  ad  libitum,  with  either  hot 
or  cold  sweetened  water — potatoes  and  milk  diet.  From  being  bed-rid  and 
blind  three  weeks,  she  was  up  and  about  in  ten  days,  and  the  eyes  gradually 
recovered  their  whiteness  without  any  local  applications  whatever.  Scor- 
batie  sore  eyes  that  baffle  the  skiU  of  all  who  misjudge  of  overlook  the  oon- 
Btitutional  seat  of  tbe  ailment,  are  common.  This  case,  as  also  that  of  Dr. 
Waldo's,  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  case  of  nursing  sore  eyeSj  naming  the  disease, 
08  is  fashionable,  from  the  most  striking  8ymptoni--Cholera,  when  the 
bowels  were  rapidly  running  oflf  with  rice  water  discharges — but  scurvy 
when  generalized  to  its  root.  The  objective  signs  of  scorbutus  were  promi- 
nent in  the  mouth — ^tumid  gums,  and  tongue  red  and  sore  at  the  tip. 

Casb  3. — I  was  called  June  13  to  attend  Mary  C- — ,  an  Irish  servant 
girl  age  2^.  Found  her  vomiting  and  purging,  and  laboring  under  great 
epigastric  oppression,  and  much  general  distress.  The  discharges  were  not 
copious,  but  of  lice  water  appearance,  and  the  vomiting  occurred  only  at  long 
intervals.  Nausea  was  constant,  and  drinks  were  ejected  with  much 
retching.  She  had  had  diarrhosa  for  a  week,  which  had  baffled  all  the  do- 
mestic remedies,  and  vomiting  supervened  the  evening  before  I  was  called. 
There  was  palor;  a  weak  pulse;  moist,  pale,  flabby  tongue,  slightly  furred 
OB  the  dorsum ;  and  hypcnumia  of  the  gums  and  arches  of  the  palate.  On 
asking  her  what  she  most  craved,  she  replied  *'  something  sour.'*  I  ordered 
a  ]>int  of  lemon  juice  and  a  pint  of  whiskey,  witli  two  grains  of  morphine  and 
two  of  quinine  mixed,  and  a  table  spoonful  to  be  taken  in  a  little  ice  water 
sweetened,  every  half  hour,  till  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  bowels  waa 
quieted.  She  retained  these  potioi»  ;  had  no  more  vomitins ;  and  the  diarr- 
hoaa  ceased  in  a  few  hours.  Tlie  following  day  she  took  and  retained  boiled 
milk  and  soup  ;  and  on  the  third  day  partook  of  solid  vegetable  food  and 
Stewed  fruits  of  the  season.  She  was  ordered  to  continue  the  medicine  three 
times  a  day,  and  to  make  use  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  to  drink  freely  of 
lemonade  daily.  Under  this  course  she  gradually  recovered  her  strength  and 
returned  to  service.  Tliis  was  evidently  a  case  of  scurvy  that  took  on  the 
choleric  form,  symptoms  not  nnuiiual,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 

Cabs  4. — Summoned  June  14  to  attend  Mrs.  A ,  a  nursing  Irish  womaa, 

attacked  with  well  marked  ague.  The  rigor  had  lasted  a  full  hour,  and  I 
found  her  in  the  hot  stige,  laboring  under  great  epigastric  oppression,  and 
the  universal  distress  common  in  such  cases.  It  being  a  very  plain  case,  I 
prescribed  according  to  routine  usage  in  such  cases,  viz,  fifteen  grains  of 
quinine  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  to  l)e  taken  iustanter.  In  axr 
hour  she  was  in  a  full  sweat,  which  lasted  twelve  hours,  and  left  her  free  of 
fever,  but  veiy  weak,  so  weak  she  thought  she  was  dying,  and  so  sent  for 
her  confessor.  On  examining  her  month  next  day,  I  found  that  tlie  gums 
betrayed  the  crimson  line  along  the  dental  margin  ;  that  the  tongue  was  sore  ; 
the  buccal  surfaces  papillated  with  numerous  pu.-itnlps  iu  patches  ;  that  the 
fauces  were  highly  crimsoned ;  and  all  needful  ol)j<'otive  eigns  of  scurvy 
present — a  nursing  sore  mouth  case,  to  all  intents  and  pur|K>fl<!s.  I  put  her 
on  acids,  tonics,  and  a  fresh,  succulent,  vegetable  diet,  and  ceased  to  look 
after  her,  as  she  was  able  to  lifie  tmd  walk  abost  house,  and  the  husband 
fidgety  in  view  of  a  medical  bill. 
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Six  weeks  tabeeqpienUj,  a  ehort  time  sinoe,  the  aeoosted  me  on  the  Ureet 
and  related  to  me  her  narrow  escape  from  death  hj  an  attsok  of  CholenL 
She  said  she  suffered  fh>m  diarrhooa  two  dajs,  whenTomiting  oame  on  in  the 
night  time,  and  was  Tiolent  till  morning,  when  it  began  to  abate  under  bet 
domestio  remedj,  and  soon  ceased.  The  remedj  was  §our  whey,  made  hj 
mixing  soar  buttermilk  and  boiled  sweet  milk  together,  and  pouring  off  the 
whej.  This  she  drank  freelj,  and  as  hot  as  she  could  sup  it.  She  described 
it  as  being  exoeedinglj  grateful  in  quenching  her  thirst,  and  said  it  final^ 
stopped  the  Tomitlng  and  purging.  This  was  her  account,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  her  simple  narration  of  facts.  I  examined  her 
mouth,  found  she  had  scurvj  still,  took  her  to  mj  oiBce,  and  pn^cribed  for 
her,  and  her  infant  six  months  old,  laboring  under  it  also. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  instructive  case.  Pour  diseases* 
nosologicany,  atop  of  one  another ;  viz.:  scurvy ;  intermit- 
tent fever;  nursing  sore  mouth;  and  Cholera.  No  com- 
ments I  can  make  upon  it  will,  perhaps^  have  the  same  force 
as  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Barnes  on  scurvy  as  he  finds 
it  masked  by  other  diseases  in  the  London  Hospital: 

"  Harked  cases  of  scurrj  are  not,  perhaps,  numerous  in  London ;  but 
minor  degrees  of  the  scorbutic  oondition  maj  be  detected  on  careful  inquiry 
and  obaerration.  Patients  so  affscted  present  themselves  at  the  hospitals, 
complaining  of  Tarious  ailments,  such  as  rheumatism,  fever,  gastralgia,  deUl- 
itj,  hemorrhages,  djsenteir,  etc.,  the  scorbutic  taint  being  masked  by  the 
more  prominent  disease.  Dr.  Barnes  regards  it  as  certain,  that  if  these  more 
prominent  diseases  hare  not  in  all  cases  arisen  as  secondaiy  affections  ujKm 
the  scorbutic  degiadation  of  the  blood,  yet  that  their  nature  and  course  are  so 
modified  by  this  complication,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  scorbutic  taint 
into  consideration  in  prescribing  the  treatment.  Good  diet  becomes  a  most 
indispensable  i>oint,  without  which  the  ordinary  medicinal  agents  can  affect 
little.  It  was  an  obserration  of  Commodore  Anson,  which  has  been  con- 
ftrmed  by  modem  experience,  that  those  who  are  debilitated  by  advanced  or 
immature  age.  or  previous  disease,  are  most  prone  to  fall  into  a  scorbutic 
oondition.  The  children  at  the  well  known  school  at  Tooting  were  mostly 
disposed  to  scurvy  from  bad  diet  before  the  cholera  broke  out  amongst  them. 
[Hear.]  *  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
registered  as  owing  to  fever,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  other  causes,  are 
in  reality  to  be  ascribed,  if  we  ascend  to  the  primary  pathological  conditions, 
rather  to  scarvy,  [hear,]  a  condition  ux>on  which  the  fever,  rheumatism, 
and  other  immediately  fatal  diseases,  are  but  epiphenomena."  [Hear, 
hear.]     (London  Lancet^  June,  1855. 

Then,  according  to  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
the  case  I  have  just  related  must  be  regarded  scurvy  at  the 
base,  the  real  "primary  pathological  condition"  to  be  pre- 
scribed and  dieted  for,  as  a  sine  qua  nan  in  the  treatment, 
and  all  above  it  a  masquerade ;  or,  in  other  words  so  much 
nosology;  that  is,  the  intermittent  fever,  nursing  sore 
mouth,  and  Cholera,  were  extraordinary  top  symptoms  of 
scurvy ;  more  conveniently  and  properly  classed  as  diseases 
perhaps,  since  the  course  and  symptoms  are  so  unlike  ordin- 
ary scurvy;  but  equivocally  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  medical  science  and  humanity,  if  the  dignity  of  names  is 
made  to  obscure  the  primeval  pathology,  and  wholly  sink  the 
cue  to  the    remote    etiology— defective    alimentation.    Dr. 
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Barnes' application  of  the  principle  to  the  Tooting  children 
is  an  illustration  of  my  views  precisely.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand pauper  children  were  in  that  establishment,  '^  disposed 
to  scurvy  from  bad  diet  before  the  cholera  broke  out  amongst 
them'*  in  1848,  after  the  potato  blight  and  general  scarcity 
that  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain  during  the  times  of 
the  Irish  famine ;  and  some  300  or  more  of  them  took  on  the 
scorbutic  or  white  blood  hemorrhage,  and  died  of  cholera — 
epi-phenomena  of  the  scorbutic,  pathological  condition,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Barnes,  Juno  1855 — A  hemorrhagic  termina- 
tion, or  the  dying  phenomena  of  scorbutus,  as  I  explained 
the  matter  a  year  ago,  August,  1854. 

Now  these  views  of  Dr.  Barnes,  based  on  observation  and 
therapeutics  in  the  London  Hospital,  are  too  important  to  be 
lightly  passed  over  by  the  profession ;  and  running  parallel 
with  my  views  and  observations  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
Cholera  as  scurvy,  it  would  seem  that  these  new  views  should 
have  been  entitled  to  anything  under  the  name  of  criticiBm 
rather  than  the  attempts  at  ridicule  which  some  wise  editors 
have  seen  fit  to  bestow.  However,  if  the  subject  is  one  to 
justify  ridicule — if  researches  in  medical  science  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  are  ridiculous — if  original  views  on  the 
grave  subject  of  cholera,  based  on  facts  and  observations,  are 
in  the  opinion  of  some  journalist  reviewers  matters  worthy  of 
being  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  so  be  it :  I  should  expect  in 
the  next  place  to  see  them  deriding  virtue  of  any  kind. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  I  do  not  enter  a  special  plea  in 
this  essay  for  any  disease  being  of  scorbutic  character  but 
Cholera.  I  am  treating  of  that  subject  solely,  and  do  not 
care  to  complicate  it.  It  will  appear,  however,  before  I  close, 
that,  not  only  the  choleric  phenomena,  but  also  the  symptoms 
by  which  some  other  diseases  are  characterized,  are  but  epi- 
phenomena  of  scurvy  according  to  the  old  authors,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Barnes  of  the  London  Hospital.  At  all  events,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  that 
scurvy  is  not  greatly  modified,  after  all,  as  manifested  in 
Cholera. 

Cabb  5. — CommoD  cider  vinegar,  dmnk  niidiluted,haa,  in  one  case  of  se- 
vere vomiting  and  purging  that  has  faUen  under  mj  observation  this  sum- 
mer, occurring  in  an  apparenUj  healthy  youth,  and  which  I  hold  to  be 
Cholera  morbus,  proved  an  effiiotual  remedj.  It  ia  the  opinion  of  some 
physicians  that  Cholera  and  cholera  morbus  are  the  same.  I  have  assumed 
in  the  body  of  this  essay  that  these  alTeotions  are  essentially  different ;  that 
the  former  is  a  scorbutic  affection,  and  the  latter  an  accidental  irritation, 
caused  by  a  surfeit  or  offending  ingesta ;  Just  as  we  can  excite  the  afiection 
by  tartar  emetic,  in  a  person  in  health.  Still  I  may  be  in  error ;  and  the 
ease  cured  by  vinegar  will  then  stand  as  another  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
acid  treatment  in  Cholera,  and  corroborative  of  its  scorbutic  nature. 


^  .^  ^..  >j . 
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CSa0i  6.—^  friend.  Dr.  Waldo,  hu  Just  Infonn^d  ine  of  a  Terj  lecent  oase 
of  Cholera,  oared  under  his  obsenration  hy  hot  whithy  punch  and  nutriti(mm 
The  caae  was  in  the  profonndest  collapse,  and  deemed  hopeless,  when  the  Dr. 
SQggeated  the  ponoh  and  soup  treatment.  This  was  in  the  evening.  In  thr«a 
hours  time  reaction  began,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  girl  was  able  to 
couTerse ;  had  no  more  vomiting />r  purging  ;  and  speedilj  got  up  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  add  drinks,  and  proper  nutrition. 

Cass  7. — Julj  the  4th,  called  towards  OTening  to  attend  a  laborer,  whom  I 
found  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Cholera,  pulseless  and  blue  as  an  indigo  batf. 
8oon  after  I  entered  the  room,  he  orept  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  hii 
pallet  on  the  floor  to  tlie  chamber-pot,  and  after  discharging  a  pint  or  so  of 
rice  water  fluid,  and  being  helped  back  to  his  couch,  immediately  expired 
His  gums  in  death  showed  no  lividity  or  evidences  of  scorbutic  softening ; 
and  I  ha^e  noticed  that  the  gum  i^rmptoms  have  been  wuutingin  some  othtr 
falal  cases  of  Cholera. 

Some  practitioners,  imder  whoso  observation  cases  of 
Cholera  have  occnrred  this  season,  have  said  to  me  that  th^v 
detected  no  evidences  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  in  the  mouA 
— none  of  the  objective  signs  of  scurvy.  By  reference  to 
cases  No.  2  and  6,  in  the  body  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  seen 
that  tlie  gums  were  pale  and  contracted,  and  the  tissues  of 
the  mouth  generally  very  pale;  nothing  but  a  very  fine  red 
line  along  the  dental  margin  of  the  gums,  liable  to  be  over- 
looked by  a  casual  observer,  gave  any  evidence  whatever  of 
the  scorbutic  diathesis;  and  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  indicative  of  the  hemorrhagic  tendency,  and  not  a  mani- 
festation  of  puffiness  and  softening;  and  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  disappear  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  after  the  patient  k 
bled  to  death,  as  it  were.  The  red  line  would  naturally 
enough  vanish  under  such  loss  of  blood,  and  no  evidence  of 
scurvy  whatever  remain.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  know  what  is  the  state  of  the  gums  in  the 
different  stages  of  scurvy;  and  also  to  understand  that  the 
white  blood  hemorrhage  may  set  in,  and  carry  off  the  patient 
before  the  scorbutic  diathesis  has  been  present  long  enougH 
to  produce  tumefaction  of  the  gums.     On  these  important 

KintB  I  am  happy  that  I  am  not  left  without  authorities, 
th  ancient  and  modern. 

Br.  Shapter,  of  Exeter,  England,  says,  (Provincial  Med. 

and    Surg,   Jitmm.,  June,   1847,   Epitomised   in  Ranking^i 

Mstraci.) 

"  In  this  epidemic  [scurvy  following  the  Irish  famine]  theinitiatorj  symp- 
toms were  those  indicatiice  of  general  debility.  The  patient  complained  of 
weakness  and  listlessness,  had  a  saUow  ooontenanee,  and  pal^  and  contracUd 
gums.'' — [Italics  his  own.] 

Mr.  Stiff,  {Med.TimeSy  June,  1847,)  says: 

*  In  old  and  edentulous  subjects  the  gum  symptoms  do  not  make  their 
appearance  at  all,"  And  in  subjects  having  teeth,  **  at  first  the  margin  of  the 
gums  is  livid  for  one  or  two  lines,  even  when  the  mout&  and  lips  are  ansomlo, 
asid  this  appearance  resembles  the  lead  symptom.  " 
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Dr.  Curran,  (Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.,  .Aug.,  1847,) 
noticed  in  his  practice,  that — 

■  **  A  diseased  state  of  the  gams  was  one  of  the  most  oonstant  sjmptomst 
heing  absent  in  four  ccuei  onlj." — [Italics  mine.] 

Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Glasgow,  (Edinburg  Med.  Joum.,  July 
and  August  1847,)  noticed  four  varieties  of  scurvy : 

<<  One  yariety  was  distingnished  hy  annmia.  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  bloodjr 
■tools,  and  drops j,  while  me  mare  distinctive  ttpnptoms  of  ecorbutus  were  want* 
img,"    [Italics  mine.] 

And  one  of  the  distinctive  symptoms  here  alluded  to  is 
tumefied  gums,  which  every  physician,  almost,  seems  to  think 
must  be  present,  or  the  case  is  not  scurvy.  Most  of  the 
nursing  sore  mouth  cases  are  of  this  or  the  following  variety. 
(See  my  paper  in  the  JVeto  York  Journ,  of  Med.  for  May 
last,  on  this  subject,) 

«  A  second  bj  ansmia ;  often  hy  diarrhoea ;  rapidity  of  the  pnlse ;  epigas- 
tiio  pain  or  oppression  ;  great  general  distrees  ;  an  nrticated  crimson  efflores- 
oente  on  the  skin  ;  petechia  and  hemorrhages. 

**  A  third  by  pains  along  the  course  of  the  nenres  ;  simulating  rheumatism. 

*<  And  lastly,  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  affected  gums  and  legs  were 
ih»  prominent  symptoms." 

Now  this  last  variety  has  been  the  one  most  commonly 
recognized  as  scurvy,  in  and  out  of  the  hospitals  in  these 
parts  this  season ;  but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  discs  of  each 
of  tiie  preceding  varieties.  Cholera  comes  more  properly 
nnder  the  second  variety.  Epidemic  Cholera  in  children 
presents  every  symptom  mentioned  in  this  variety,  viz., 
*' anaemia,  diarrhoea,  rapid  pulse,  epigastric  oppression, 
great  general  distress,  an  urticated  crimson  efflorescence  on 
the  skin,  petechias  and  hemorrhages."  How  could  the 
symptoms  of  the  general  run  of  cases  of  Cholera  Infantum 
bo  better  described?  Nothing  prominent  is  omitted  but 
vomiting;  and  if  the  white  blood  hemorrhage  takes  place 
in  the  stomach,  vomiting  must  and  will  occur;  and  theu 
the  case  would  be  recognized  by  all  as  Cholera.  I  recognize 
epidemic  Cholera,  in  both  infiints  and  adults,  as  coming 
clearly  under  Dr.  Ritchie's  second  variety  of  scurvy,  and 
refer  my  readers  to  his  able  paper,  and  others  that  appeared 
after  the  Irish  famine. 

The  old  authors  bear  testimony  to  the  absence  of  the  gum 
symptoms  also.  Lind,  in  conveying  the  sentiments  of  Eugale- 
nus,  who  wrote  nearly  300  years  ago,  says : 

"  And  what  is  still  more  remarkaMe,  the  face  of  the  disease  was  in  a  few 

years  so  much  changed,  that  the  putrid  gums  and  swelled  legs  were  no 

longer  characteristic  uigDB  of  it,  as  it  often  killed  the  patient  before  these  sjftnp' 

H  Urns  appeared  ;  [Italics  mine]  ;  and  it  is  highlj  probable  from  the  historiofi  of 
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above  two  handred  cases  of  patients  delivered  in  his  book,  wherein  menti^Mi 
is  made  of  the  gums  being  affected  in  one  person  only,  that  such  STmpioma 
did  now  bat  rarelj,  if  at  idl,  oocor."  (Lindon  Scurvy ,  BecondtdUioUf  page  5,) 

And  in  this  connection,  with  the  old  authorities  before  me, 
I  proceed  to  redeem  my  promise,  and  to  show  by  quotations 
from  them  that  the  Cholera  flux  has  always  characterized  the 
scurvy  more  or  less ;  that  this  watery  flux  of  the  belly  is 
nothing  new;  is  not  a  new  disease;  is  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
a  symptom  of  scurvy,  as  I  reasoned  and  wrote  a  twelvemonfli 
ago,  without  then  having  referred  to  the  old  authors  on  the 
subject ;  is  nothing,  as  I  then  said,  but  a  serous  hemorrhage 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  what  follows  resultant  phe- 
nomena; and  everybody  knows  that  hemorrhage  of  some 
sort  is  forever  taking  place  in  scurvy,  is  the  pathognomonio 
sign  of  it ;  and  why  Dr.  James  Johnson  did  not  mistrost 
the  Cholera  flux  to  be  a  scorbutic  hemorrhage  in  1833,  when 
he  wrote  as  follows,  is  matter  of  surprise  now : 

*'  Which  diarrhflda  is  the  first  stage  of  a  serous  hemorrhage,  and  ooUapse 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  loss  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood." 

And  again : 

*'  The  more  we  see  of  Cholera,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  diseaae 
is  a  serous  hemorrhage  fn>m  the  alimentary  canal." — (MedicO'Chirurgicai 
Review,  Oct.,  1833.) 

But  let  US  see  what  the  old  authors  say. 
Ecthius,  who  wrote  in  1541,  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  says  that — 

"  During  the  course  of  this  disease  [scurvy,]  some  are  apt  to  be  very  ooa>> 
tive,  while  others  have  a  continual  diarrhcea.^*  ItaUcs  as  I  find  them  in  all 
these  quotations.     (Lind  on  Scurvy,  second  edition,  page  307.  J 

Eugalenus,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  whose  work  has  been  recommended  by  the 
greatest  authorities,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others ;  the 
standard  author  for  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  sets  down  as 
symptoms  of  scurvy : 

«  Vomitings,  retchings,  and  even  the  Cholera  morhueV  He  says, "  A  vomit- 
ing is  known  to  be  scorbutic,  Ist.  By  not  yielding  to  the  common  medicines, 
and  those  prescribed  by  the  ancients  in  this  disorder  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  becomes  worse  after  using  them :  2d,  Its  sudden,  unaccountable  re- 
mission, and  equally  unexpected  return  :  3d,  Its  seising  without  any  pre- 
vious pain,  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  distemper  described  by  the  ancients.'* 
( Ihid,  page  329  J  Just  the  Idnd  of  vomiting  seen  in  epidemic  Cholera. 
**  Convulsion,  [that  is  cramp,]  of  a  particular  part." — (Ibid,  page  381.  j 
**  Copious  sweats.'* — (Ibid,  page  833.) 

Cholera  in  every  particular ;  and  two  hundred  and  fiity 
years  ago  these  phenomena  were  emphatically  and  clearly 
diagnosed  as  symptoms  of  scurvy;  not  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  by  any  means,  but  masking  symptoms,        y 
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liable  to  mislead,  and  therefore  this  author  points  out  the 
diagnostic  marks  of  a  scorbutic  vomiting.  And  never  was 
the  suddenly-seizing  vomiting  of  Asiatic  Cholera  without 
warning,  and  all  right  again  after  it,  often  seen,  better  or 
more  graphically  described. 

Vander  Mye,  in  his  description  of  the  scurw  as  it  appeared 
in  the  siege  of  Breda,  1627,  says : 

*'  The  disease  was  seldom  accompanied  with  a  fever,  bat  freqnentlj'  with  a 
dyBentery ,  or  other  flux  of  the  heUjr.  *  *  There  were  frequent  retchingt^ 
and  recurring  anadeties.  Of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  diarrhaa  and 
djsenterj,  few  escaped.  *  *  •  The  dischaiges  of  the  hellj'  in  this  dia- 
eaae  were  indeed  oommonlj  waterj  and  greasy,  [rice  water  diachargee,]  hnl 
a  flux  did  not  relieve  the  malady.  *  *  In  a  word,  whether  the  disease 
was  protracted  to  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  most  died  from  an  internal  fkuH 
fai  the  abdomen  ;  the  flux  proving  rather  a  pathognomic  sign  of  the  scurvy 
than  a  critical  and  salutary  discharge.  [Hear  I]  It  was  before  observed,  the 
acurvy  broke  out  about  the  equinox.  At  this  time  the  dysentery  and  other 
fluxes  of  the  belly  were  so  trifling  and  uncommon,  that  we  gave  no  attention 
to  them^  directing  our  whole  care  to  remove  the  disease  itself." 

The  aocoant  states  that  about  two  months  later,  say  last 
of  May,  or  first  of  June : 

"  Sordid  fluxes  of  the  belly,  dropsies,  and  every  species  of  distress, 
*owuie  chcuos  mor^emm,'  afflict  them,  a  great  mortality  proceeding  this  way. 
The  physicians,  at  this  time,  giving  up  entirely  with  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
direct  their  whole  art  to  remove  the  flux,  and  alleviate  the  more  pressing 
symptoms.** — (Ibid,  page  344-47.) 

Here  was  epidemic  Cholera  breaking  out  atop  of  scurvy 
under  solstitial  influences,  according  to  this  author ;  or  the 
choleric  passion  was  the  wholesale  finishing  stroke  of  scurvy, 
to  the  beseiged  city  of  Breda.  Have  I  need  to  go  further  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Cholera  and  scurvy  ?  Is  it  true,  as 
some  assert,  that  I  have  adopted  a  theory,  and  bend  and  dis- 
tort facts  to  sustain  it  7  No,  I  could  go  on  and  quote  from  a 
dozen  authors  similar  proofs,  all  straight  and  parallel  with 
my  views.  Lind,  Drawitzs,  Timieus,  Willis,  Moellenbroeck, 
Charleton,  Pitcairn,  Boerhaave,  Nitzsch,  Ellis,  and  others,  all 
apeak  of  some  of  the  choleric  phenomena  as  being  symptoms 
of  scurvy ;  that  is,  **  vomiting  and  purging— convulsive  con- 
tractions, [cramp] — stoppage  of  urine — suffocative  asthma — 
coma  Bomnolentium — ^illiac  passion — atrophia — spots,  exan- 
themata— fluxes  with  or  without  blood" — every  symptom 
ever  seen  in  any  stage  of  the  Cholera.  These  are  their 
terms  used,  some  giving  one  class  of  symptoms,  and  some 
another ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  copy  out  their  descrip- 
tions in  fall ;  the  reader  will  find  them  in  Lind  on  scurvy. 

One  says,  "  It  might  be  a  fit  task  for  Jove  himself  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  the  scurvy  and  all  its  symptoms ;" 
gad  jaaother  makes  it"^  most  universal  disease,  a  calami^ 
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common  to  all  mankind; "  while  a  third  enumerates  most  of  the 
diseases  flesh  is  heir  to,  or  rather  symptoms  of  disease,  from 
the  illiac  passion  to  the  toothache,  as  proceeding  from 
scorvj.  If  this  be  tme,  Dr.  Bush  was  quite  right  in  declar- 
ing disease  a  unit ;  and  Broussais  in  locating  its  seat  in  the 
stomach;  intelligible  now;  and  Dr.  Barnes  maj  well  say, 
this,  that,  and  the  other  fever,  ache,  and  ailment,  are  but 
epi-phenomena  of  scorbutus ;  but  whether  or  not  it  be  true 
of  all  forms  of  disease,  (which  I  leaye  as  I  find  It,)  it  is 
God's  eternal  truth  as  regards  Cholera,  if  the  testimonj  of 
all  the  old  authors  is  reliable,  and  some  of  the  modems  bare 
not  grown  wiser. 

Dr.  Gk)od,  who  wrote  only  about  thirty  years  ago,  says : 

"  The  preoureive  mnptoms  of  soarrjr  are  lassitade,  fkintoess,  and  pains 
In  the  limbs.  *  *  *  After  this  there  are  often  shireringt,  nautea  and 
vomiting ^^*  (Study  of  Jiedieine,  vol,  8,  pcige  445)  by  which  it  is  proved  eqnaU^ 
true  aooording  to  reliaUe  modem  teeiimony,  that  Tomiting  is  common  In 
sooryy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  farther;  those  who 
cannot  see  the  identity  of  Cholera  and  scurvy  from  these 
quotations,  and  all  the  facts  I  have  adduced  to  prove  it, 
would  not  be  likely  to  acknowledge  it  though  their  patients 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  assert  it :  they  would  still 
probably  hold  that  Cholera  is  Cholera,  and  impute  its  cause 
to  some  hypothesis,  some  poison  in  the  air,  rather  than  to 
defective  alimentaiion,  in  the  rational  way  I  have  shown. 
If  fungous  gums  and  fixed  genuflexions  are  the  only  mani- 
festations of  scurvy,  my  theory  is  fallacious ;  but  if  its  gas- 
tric seat  and  constitutional  vice  are  acknowledged,  my  theory 
stands ;  for  by  it  every  mystery  that  has  enshrouded  Cholera 
is  cleared  up. 

I  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  respectftilly  suggest  to  the  medical  press  that  it 
may  not  be  a  lost  service  to  the  interests  of  science  and 
humanity,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  time  and  space  re- 
quired to  give,  at  least,  a  brief  synopsis  of  my  views,  that 
readers  at  large  may  be  advised  there  is  such  an  explanation 
of  Cholera  out.  Pronouncing  it  "  simply  absurd,"  as — no 
matter  who  has  done,  does  not  make  it  so.  The  opinion  of 
that  cloistered  journalist  is  of  no  great  consequence,  perhaps, 
on  a  question  in  practical  medicine ;  but  still  no  one  who 
caters  for  the  medical  public  in  this  day,  can  faithfully  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  an  editor  by  snubbing  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  Cholera,  or  any  other  fell  scourge.  If  he  can 
show  the  fallacy  of  my  theory  by  the  substitution  of  a  more 
rational  one,  well  and  good:  if  any  one  in  the  profession 
can,  let  him  set  about  it    The  sooner  he  performs  the  task, 
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the  better.  There  is  no  higher  problem  for  solution.  Truth 
is  all  I  am  in  search  of— the  cause  of  science  and  humanity 
my  honest  and  sincere  end  and  aim ;  and  there  is  but  one 
true  explanation  of  Cholera.  The  endorsement  of  my  views 
by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession  is  encouraging. 
What  other  theory  of  Cholera  ever  gained  a  professional 

Eroselyte  ?  Not  one.  I  am  told,  by  here  and  there  a  mem- 
er  of  the  profession,  that  outside  of  my  views  there  is  no 
light ;  and  that  I  can  well  afford  to  wait  the  developments  of 
time  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  age. 
True,  but  science  and  humanity  cannot — the  honor  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  cannot — the  thousands  annually  falling  victims 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  the  knowledge  of  a  rational  prophy- 
laxis. The  matter,  then,  is  too  important  to  be  cast  off  with 
a  shrug,  and  an  ugh  I  or  laid  on  the  table  with  a  look  of  tm- 
percilious  wisdom ;  or  "  damned  with  faint  praise."  The 
question  whether  or  not  I  have  made  a  discovery,  have  con- 
tributed a  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
must  be  met.  In  what  way  or  manner  the  profession  may 
see  fit  to  settle  the  question  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  respect- 
fully asked  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  but 
the  reference  was  refused,  the  subject  (in  the  hurry  cf  busi- 
ness 1  must  charitably  believe)  not  being  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  I  So  I  sent  the  essay,  with  the  like  request,  to 
each  of  the  five  chief  governments  of  Europe,  and  am  cot 
without  indications  that  the  subject  may  engage  the  attention 
of  commissions  abroad.  No  matter  where,  so  the  subject 
comes  before  a  competent  commission.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  continue  my  researches,  and  most  respectiully  invite 
those  physicians  into  whose  hands  this  pamphlet  may  fall, 
and  who  may  think  favorably  enough  of  my  theory  to  try  it 
in  practice,  to  address  to  me  the  results  of  their  observations. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  before  I  close  this  Appendix,  to  say  a 
word  on  the  question  mooted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  body 
of  the  essay,  "Why  scurvy  is  thus  modified,'*  and  which  I 
said  would  be  a  subject  for  future  reflection.  I  think  I  have 
now  shown  that  the  choleric  phenomena  have  always  been 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  or  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  at 
all  events.  I  have  shown  too  that  the  symptoms  of  scurvy 
have  been  inconstant  throughout  this  long  period;  some- 
times the  gum  and  leg  symptoms  being  pathognomonic  of 
it,  and  sometimes  the  watery  fluxes  of  the  belly — vomiting 
and  purging.  I  have  shown  too,  by  modern  observers,  liv- 
ing witnesses,  Dr.  Rit<;hie,  of  Glasgow,  and  others,  that  the 
gum  and  leg  symptoms  are  often  wanting  in  these  days. 
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Engalenos  explained  this, ''  it  often  killed  the  patient  before 
these  symptoms  appeared/'  and  he  pnts  down  in  italics, 
**  the  Cholera  morbus^^  as  a  manifestation  of  scuryj ;  tells 
us  how  a  vomiting  may  be  known  to  be  scorbutic,  Ascribing 
the  kind  or  mode  of  yomiting  peculiar  to  epidemic  Cholera 
accurately ;  and  Vander  Mye,  the  Dutchouin,  describes  an 
epidemic  manifestation  of  scurvy,  characterized  by  vomit- 
ing and  purging  scorbutic  fluids,  •*  pathognomonic  of  scurvy" 
— fluids  exactly  resembling  rice  water  Cholera  dis<Jharge3; 
developed  under  summer  heat  in  the  besieged  city  of  Breda — 
a  fac  simile  of  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  out  and  out : 

"  The  States  of  HoUand  had  taken  care  to  provide  this  citj  for  a  siege 
with  rye,  cheese,  and  dried  fish,  [Cholera  proTisions].  The  cheese  and  fish 
bad,  at  times,  been  changed,  bnt  their  stock  of  rje  not  for  thirty  jears. 
[Hear,  hear  I]  Thence  it  was  become  quite  spoiled  and  musty.''— (J^tW  on 
Scunryy  second  edition,  page  241.J 

The  city  was  held  in  a  state  of  famine  ten  months  by  the 
siege,  and  when  summer  heat  came  on,  the  scurvy  having 
been  epidemic  two  or  three  months,  the  scorbutic  watery  flux, 
alias  Cholera,  broke  out,  and  eclipsed  all  other  top  symptoms, 
proving  so  mortal,  that  the  doomed  city  was  forced  to  capitulate 
about  midsummer.  It  appears  to  me  that  after  this  exposi« 
tion,  there  is  not  much  modification  of  scurvy  to  be  explained, 
as  it  appears  now-a-days  in  Cholera.  It  was  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  in  Dutch  then  that  it  now  is  in  English  ;  and 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  some  other  remedies  are  more 
efficacious  than  the  anti-scorbutics  I  have  recommended,  viz., 
lemon  juice,  brandy,  morphine,  quinine,  soda  powders,  etc., 
I  respectfully  commend  the  administration  of  them  to  practi- 
tioners— acids,  tonics,  astringents,  opiates,  and  stimulants,  are 
the  rational  remedies,  followed  up  quickly  with  wholesome 
nutrition.  Until,  then,  my  theory  is  disproved,  and  shown 
to  be  fallacious  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  rational  one 
(a  moral  impossibility  I  trow,)  It  must  stand  as  the  true 
explanation  of  Cholera,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  profession, 
and  all  mankind. 


ADDENDA. 

EzTBACT  FBOM  Bissbt's  Tbbatisbon  Scubvt. — "  The  Companies  of  ships  of 
war,"  says  Bisset,  **  in  their  passage  to  Jamaica,  being  advanced  near  the  tro- 
pic, the  solid  fibres  chiefly  at  the  surface  of  the  body  suffer  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion, and  consequent  relaxation ;  and  the  fluids  are  rarified :  an  effect 
being  produced  similar  to  that  of  the  dry  bath,  by  the  sudden  increment  of 
the  solar  heat.  As  they  advance  more  southerly  a  propensity  to  sweating  in- 
creases ;  the  veins,  however,  at  length  begin  to  subside,  the  circulation  slack- 
ens, the  complexion  fades,  the  appetite  is  a  little  impaired,  the  strength  and 
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y'  f weatiiig  diminish,  «iid  thd  lint  •jrmptoms  of  •eniry  app«*r.  As  thej  ad> 
'  Tance  further  in  thtlr  possaffe  the  STmptoms  are  aggrarated,  the  STreat  be- 
comes viscid  and  scanty,  and  can  be  forced  now  onlj  by  hard  labor,  or  the 
heat  of  th#ytop<  air ;  and  when  these  causes  cease,  is  qoickly  dried  np. 
About  thirhue  some  continued  and  remitting  feren  often  appear.  These 
are  fatal  only  as  commonly  terminating  in  the  most  swift  and  fatal  species  of 
the  scurry.  If  a  ship  makes  a  quick  summer  passage  to  Jamaica,  the  crew 
will  not  be  liable  tolha  disease ;  yet,  if  ordered  out  upon  a  long  cruize  before 
November  following,  the  scurvy  will  probably  appear,  especially  if  they  are 
invaded  by  the  bilious  fever.  After  October  it  will  seldom  appear  epidemical, 
especialljr  if  tiiey  arrived  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  for  the  scurvy  sel- 
dom appears  in  the  West  Indies  isi  the  winter.  Negroes,  Creoles  and  seasoned 
Europeans  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  bilious  fever,  and  seldom  to  the 
scurvy.        ♦♦♦♦♦        ♦♦         ♦♦♦♦ 

**  The  fifth  species,  the  most  malignant  and  fatal,  is  commonly  preceded 
by  a  continued  or  remitting  fever,  and  sometimes  the  second  and  thi»l  8]>ecies 
degenerate  into  it,  especially  if  supervened  by  any  degree  or  sx>ecieB  of  fever. 
It  is  attended  sometimes  with  a  slow,  continued,  remitting  or  irregular  inter- 
mitting fever  and  ditraght.  Its  progress  is  swift  It  is  sometimes  formed  by 
a  complication  of  the  scurvy,  with  the  cachexy  from  an  intermittent ;  and  it 
is  generally  this  si>ecies  which  succeeds  fevers  at  sea.  Two  cases  occurred 
wherein  the  diuresis  was  much  impaired,  with  thick,  turbid  urine,  and  some- 
times a  spurious  ischuria  ;  in  both,  the  disease  quickly  increased  with  profuse 
hemorrhages  at  times  from  the  nose.  Such  hemorrhages,  however,  do  not 
often  occur,  a  couch  scarce  ever,  nor  any  considerable  dyspnaax  in  the  sour* 
vies  in  the  West  indies :  nor  did  the  author  ever  see  one  case  of  luxuriant 
spongy  flesh  arising  from  the  gums. 

*'  Persons  under  a  manifest  scurvy  are  not  invaded  with  the  bilious  fever ; 
yet  this  fever  often  attacks  them  when  highly  predisposed  to  the  scurvy,  as 
also  when  recovering  from  it,  in  both  cases  proving  very  fatal." — (Lindp, 
450.) 

Extract  fbom  Db.  Cook's  Lsttcb.  *'  When  I  came  home  to  this  countiy," 
says  Dr.  Cook,  "  I  fonnd  the  denomination  of  nervous  disorders  universally 
applied  to  most  chronic  and  cachectic  ailments.  Upon  examining  those  com- 
plaints in  the  lower  sort  of  people,  who  live  entirely  on  the  fkrines  and  a  gross 
diet,  I  observed  they  had  a  universal  lasssitude,  pains  which  they  termed 
rheumatic  flying  through  their  body,  and  a  breathlessness  upon  using  exer- 
cise. The  legs  were  sometimes  swelled,  and  the  abdomen  almost  always 
tense  and  tumifled.  But  whether  they  had  swellincr  or  not,  they  had  gener- 
ally an  ill-colored  scorbutic  complexion,  and  were  listless  and  inactive  to  a 
great  degree,  with  complaints  of  pains  in  their  jaws,  teeth,  etc  I  made  no 
scruple  to  pronounce  such  cases  scorbutic ;  and  by  proper  anti-scorbutio  regi- 
men, medicines,  diet,  and  exercise,  seldom  failed  to  give  very  sensible  relief. 
I  have  disobliged  many  patients  I7  saying  they  had  the  scurvy ;  a  disease  as 
hateful  as  it  is  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  relief  they  ob- 
tained from  anti-scorbuUcs  soon  convinced  both  them  and  myself  that  their 
oases  were  not  mistakeiL"— iiccoiml  qf  th§  Sewrvy  in  Bussia  Ibid  p.  281.) 
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Dissenting  from  the  yiews  of  writers  in  (i^neral,  who 
consider  Cholera  In&ntam  a  form  of  disease  sui  generis^  and 
especially  from  those  American  authors,  who  treat  of  it  as  a 
disease  peculiar  to  this  country ;  I  hold,  that  Cholera  Infan* 
turn  differs  in  nothing  that  is  essential  in  its  nature,  or 
pathognomonic  in  its  character,  from  the  Asiatic  or  Epidem- 
ic Cholera  of  adults ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  hitherto 
supposed  two  forms  of  disease  are  one  and  the  same,  pro* 
duced  by  the  same  cause  or  causes,  the  phenomena  differing 
somewhat  on  account  of  age;  and  I  furthermore  hold,  that 
the  disease  is  essentially  a  scorbutic  affection.  Entertaining 
these  views  or  opinions,  I  proceed  to  offer  the  reasons  for 
holding  them,  and  to  set  forth  the  principal  data  on  which 
my  conclusions  are  based.  ^ 

EVIDENCES  DERIVED  FROM  ITS  HISTOBT. 

The  tender  organization  of  the  in&ntile  system,  under  the 
usual  efforts  of  nature  to  remove  irritation,  obstruction,  and 
all  forms  of  disease,  manifests  phenomena  differing  more  or 
less  from  the  symptoms  or  efforts  of  nature  observed  in 
adults  laboring  under  the  same  diseases.  There  is  no  truth 
in  practical  medicine  better  understood  and  established  than 
this,  and  none  that  deservedly  holds  a  more  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  practitioner  in  diagnosing  the  diseases  of 
children,  or  in  the  adaptation  of  therapeutics  to  infants. 
Making  application,  then,  of  this  truth  or  first  principle  to 
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the  proposition  above  advanced,  that  Epidemic  Cholera  and 
Cholera  Iniantam  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  the  differ- 
ences  in  the  course  and  symptoms  of  infant  and  adult 
Cholera  are  rationally  explained  on  sound  and  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  medical  philosophy.  The  great  similar- 
ity  in  the  phenomena  of  the  supposed  two  diseases  has  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  profession,  and  has  been  more 
or  less  spoken  of  by  authors  in  treating  of  Cholera  In&ntum, 
but  as  th|ft  milttdy  has  been  prevalent  in  %hid  fifties  of  the 
United  States  every  summer,  probably,  since  the  days  of 
Rush,  and  long  before,  even  since  the  earliest  records  of  our 
cities,  and  the  Asiatic  Cholera  of  adults  never  supposed  to 
exist  as  an  epidemic  here  till  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
tammer  of  1832,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sporadic  or  en- 
demic cholera-morbus  should  be  held  to  be  the*  prototype 
of  Cholera  Infantum,  and  the  stranger  or  new  comer,  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,  a  new  disease,  or  at  least,  a  new  variety  of 
Qhdera. 

In  Europe,  Cholera  }n£Euitum  is  comparatively  but  little 
known,  at  least  by  this  appellation,  and,  probably,  no  similar 
fonn  of  disease  rages  among  in&nts  there,  of  the  same  seve- 
rity, regularly  becoming  epidemic  every  summer;  and  for 
tiie  k'eason  that  the  winters  are  warmer  and  the  summers 
toolerUfaan  in  the  United  States,  meteoric  influences,  or  ez- 
Mibti  tbennometrical  impressions,  from  the  awing  of  the 
seasons,  being  the  great  exciting  causes,  after  a  JGwIty  ali- 
mentation or  assimilatibn  has  remotely  inlaid  and  accumula- 
ted the  scorbutic  diatheavs  or  d^pr^vify  in  tbesysteni. 
.  This  disease,  howcve^^  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  Europe, 
and,  probab^,  in  no  part  of  the  world.  It  is  treated  of  as 
.Choleric  Fever  of  Infants  by  Copland ;  as  Fotliculat  Enter- 
iiis  by  Billard;  and  as  Snteritis  of  Children,  including 
inflammation,  softening,  diarrhoea,  eta,  by  some  other 
Freneb  writers.  Cruveilheir  has  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Maladie  gastro^ntestinale  des  Snfans  avec  dei- 
organization  gelatintforme — the  mucous  membrane  reduced 
U>  a  spongy  pulp,  quite  characteristic  of  scorbutus.  This 
^ocprds  wiUi  the  Crorma^  and  Prussian  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  in  which  countries   it  is  d~enomihated  Gastro 
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malacia.  The  Dublin  Treatise^  bj  Evanson  and  Maunself 
denominates  it  a  species  of  Cholera,  and  sajs  it  is  often  met 
with  in  Ireland  in  the  antnmnal  months.  Aooording  to 
Danglisson's  experience,  "  it  is  not  an  nneommon  disease  in 
London,  and  strikingly  resembles  the  affoction  Tulgarly 
called  *  Watery  Gripes,'  in  England," 

If  mj  view  of  its  natnre  be  correct,  its  greater  prevalence 
in  some  countries  than  in  others  is  rationaHy  accounted    for 
on  climatic  principles ;  those  countries  suffering  least,  oetern 
paribus,  that  ei^joy  the  most  equaUe  climate,  which  is  con** 
formable  to  the  known  laws  of  scurry.  l%is  view  also  explains 
the  natnre  of  the  anatomical  lesions,  and  also  the  discrcpaYit 
views  of  authors  as  to  the  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory 
character  of  the  disease — the  softened,  congested,  ecchymosed 
and  ulcerated  states  of  the  mucous  structures.    The  sw<rilen 
condition  of  the  gums,  so  much  spoken  of,  and  for  which 
lancing  is  so  generally  inculcated,  is  often  but  the  hypersmla 
and   commencing    tume&ction  that  precedes  sponginess,  so 
characteristic  of  scurvy.    The  same  tendency  to  softeningi 
sponginess,  hypersemia  and   congestion,   extending  through 
the  primsQ  vis,  explains    all  the  phenomena — the    varied 
symptoms  and  anatomical  characters.    The  disease  being  a 
lesion  of  nutrition,  the  structures  immediately  concerned  in 
digestion  and  assimilation  first  give   way.    According   to 
Horner,    "the  morbid  derangements  of  the  vascftlar^'and 
follicular  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane,  endowed  with 
vital  actions  the  most  important  to  life,  constitute  the  es^en* 
tial  character  of  Cholera  Infantum  f  and  these  tissues  first 
give  way  and  puff  up  in  scurvy,  or,  at  all  events,  are  the  seat 
of  the  disease  when  diarrhaa  characterizes  it.* 

Dr.  Copland's  definition  of  Choleric  Fever — Cholera  In- 
fantum of  Rush — ^is,  'vomiting  and  purging,  with  fertr 
generally  of  the  remittent  type,  [which  is  commonly  the 
scorbutic  type,]  irregular  spasmodic  convulsions,  and  rapid 

»  «  When  the  Inert  rapid  serun  it  aoentnnlaied  In  the  tunica  eeUolosit," 
sajns  Nitisoh,  aee  Und  on  Qeurvj, 3d  ed.  p.  421^)  **  an  anasaroa  is  induced  • 
when  within  the  suhetaaioe  of  the  lungs,  an  asthma,  upon  which  a  true 
hydrops  pectoris  ensues ;  when  in  the  lower  hellj,  an  ascites  per  infiltrationett!  f 
and  when  in  the  glands  of  the  gats,  a  dian'h<Ba.*' 
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emaciation,  attacking  infants  and  children,"  which  defini- 
tion, save  in  the  age  of  the  subjects,  will  answer  with  tech- 
nical accuracy  for  Cholera  Adultorum,  to  make  use  of  the 
legitimate  correlative  term,  for  convenient  contradistinction. 
The  same  author  sajs,  that  <'  the  subjects  of  Choleric  Fever 
are  infants  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  several  years  of  age. 
and  that  after  this  period^  the  causes  that  prodiLce  it  occasion 
Epidemic  Cholera.-*  This  latter  assertion  which  I  have  put 
in  italics,  though  doubtless  true,  differs  from  all  American 
writers  consulted,  who  SeuI  to  light  up  the  dark,  unfathomed 
abyss  of  the  essential  nature,  pathology  and  true  cause  of 
the  disease,  by  assuming  it  to  be  the.  infantile  mode  of  mani- 
festation of  Cholera  morbus,  an  irritation  believed  to  arise 
from  a  surfeit,  or  offending  ingesta,  especiallj  the  indulgence 
in  acescent  vegetables  and  fruits;  and  this  apparently  acci- 
dental stumbling  upon  the  truth  by  Dr.  Copland,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  view,  that  Epidemic  Cholera  is  propagated 
by  contagion — no  writer  whatever,  so  feu*  as  I  have  consulted 
authorities,  has  supposed  Cholera  Infantum  to  originate  from 
or  to  be  propagated  by  contagion.  The  limit,  '*  several  years 
of  age, "  set,  at  which  Cholera  Infantum  retires,  and  Cholera 
Adultorum  takes  the  field,  is  so  palpably  an  arbitrary,  forced, 
indefinite  and  unnatural  limitation,  and  so  useless  and  sense- 
less if  the  cause  producing  both  the  infantile  form  in  subjects 
over 'Several  years  of  age,  and  the  adult  form  be  the  same, 
that  it  is  a  forcible  commentary  on  the  evil  influence  of 
nosology :  still  there  is  a  great  truth  herein  shadowed  forth 
and  maintained,  viz.,  the  unity  of  causation  of  Cholera  and 
Cholera  Infantum,  which  makes  the  supposed  two  diseases 
one  in  fact,  essentially  the  same,  differing  in  nothing,  save 
as  the  symptoms  are  modified  by  the  ages  of  the  subjects — 
just  what  I  hold. 

Most  of  the  American  writers  who  treat  of  this  scourge^ 
not  only  maintain  that  it  is  peculiar  to  infants  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  but  some  hold  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
this  country,  and  not  known  in  Europe ;  and  all  hold  to  the 
stereotyped  dogma,  that  it  seldom  occurs  before  the  third 
month  of  infantile  life,  or  after  the  fifth  year.  Dewees,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  cites  an  extraodinary  instance,  how- 
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ever,  a  case  that  occurred  in  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  I  can  tmly  say  that  I  have  attended  cases  of  well  marked 
Cholera  In&ntom  not  only  in  children  oyer  five  years  of  age, 
but  over  ten,  twelve,  or  even  eighteen ;  aye,  I  have  treated 
repeatedly  mother  and  infant  laboring  under  it,  and  this  too 
during  the  seasons  when  Cholera  Adultorum  was  not  epidemic : 
the  same  remittent,  scorbutic  type  of  fever;  the  same  char- 
acter  of  discharges,  both  by  vomiting  and  pprging,  especi« 
ally  the  unmistakably  characteristic,  greenish,  foetid,  watery 
stools;  the  same  dry,  wilted,  withered,  palid  skin ;  the  same 
attenuated,  softened  condition  of  the  system,  under  a  chronic 
holding  on,  or  struggle  of  time,  that  is  so  characteristic  ol 
the  affection  often ;  in  fine,  the  same  disease  as  certainly  as 
ague  and  fever  occurring  in  mother  and  infknt  is  the  same, 
though  the  infant  never  shake  under  the  rigor,  and  the  mother 
nearly  shake  her  teeth  out. 

All  authors  agree,  however,  that  infants  between  six 
months  and  two  years  old,  are,  by  far,  most  liable  to  be 
attacked;  that  is,  during  the  period  of  primary  dentition: 
and  another  fact  in  its  history  appears  also  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, viz.,  that  more  deaths  occur  from  it  in  infants  under 
one  year  old  than  during  the  second  year  of  age.  From  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  then,  is  the  special  age  at  which 
infants  are  carried  off  by  this  ''  summer  complaint, "  which 
comprises  those  infants  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ences of  one  winter ;  enough,  coivjoined  with  the  powerfully 
exciting  influence  of  succeeding  solstitial  heat,  to  answer  to 
the  scorbutic  law  —  an  inlaying  of  disease  during  winter  and 
spring  from  the  absence  of  sujBScient  succulent  vegetable 
food,  to  outbreak  from  any  exciting  causes  whatever,  but 
especially  hot  weather. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weakly,  the 
scrofulous,  the  ofiispring  of  poorly-fed,  sickly  parents,  the 
early-opfaaned,  and  bottle-fed  infants,  are  the  picked  sub- 
jects— those  deprived  of  the  projper  elements  of  nutrition, 
and  those  whose  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  could 
hardly  manage  or  appropriate  them  if  present.  Now,  as 
darkness  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  light,  or  cold  from 
the  abduction  of  heat,  so  scorbutus  follows  as  a  natural  re- 
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salt  of  the  witUioIdiog  of  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  or 
an  inability  in  the  system  to  ap[H*opriate  theoL*  Its  latent 
aconmulation  in  the  kind  of  snbjecto,  and  under  the  dream- 
stances  spoken  of,  is  as  morally  certain  as  that  the  sum  of 
two  and  two  is  ibvr,  or  that  twilight  and  darkness  follow 
sun-set;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  laws  and 
history  of  scorbutus^  to  learn  its  terrific  and  collapsing  ten* 
dencies,  where,  indeed,  no  evil  was  suspected;  its  Protean 
shapes  of  horror  and  woe,  and  its  thousand  and  one  shades 
and  degrees  of  manifestation. 

Fearing  I  am  not  yet  fhlly  understood,  or  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  explained  how  this  law  operates  in  regard  to 
infants,  how  scorbutus  happens  to  be  so  especially  inlaid  in 
infants  of  from  six  to  twelve  months  old,  by  the  influence  of 
one  winter,  I  will  explain  the  matter  more  AiUy  now,  least  I 
pass  it  obscurely  over. 

It  h  a  law  in  physiology,  that  the  quality  of  a  nurse's 
milk  is  good  or  bad  according  to  her  state  of  good  or  bad 
health,  and  the  sufficiency  and  quality  of  her  daily  ingesta. 
The  secretions  answer  to  the  ingesta  in  fifteen  minutes,  so 
physiologists  say ;  and  the  nursing  of  an  in&nt  by  a  mo- 
ther just  after  indulging  an  intense  fit  of  anger,  has,  in  fif- 
teen minutes  thrown  tiie  infSEint  into  convulsions,  if  I  remem- 
ber my  rudimente  correctly.  Now  it  is  the  natural  law  that 
infknts  shall  be  iK)urished  exclusively  from  the  breasts  of 
their  mothers  for  the  first  six  months,  and  few  have  cnt  their 
molar  teeth.  Nature's  sure  testimony  of  the  in&nt^  ability  to 
dispense  with  the  breast,  before  twelve  or  fifteen  months  of 
age.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  dying 
of  Cholera  Infantum,  if  scorbutic,  are  rendered  so  from  the 
bad  quality  of  their  mothers'  breast-milk.  Say,  to  average 
the  matter,  that  nine  months  old  is  the  fatal  epoch  with  in- 
fants making  their  exit  from  Kfe  bj  Cholera  Infantum,  and 


*  Und  flUtes,  thti  in  mreMcis^mi  of  difbreitt  reUgioiiB,  thoM  who  an 
dbUged  bj  waj  of  pauaio*  to  aMsia  «  ecnridenblo  timo  from  food,  perceiTo 
Uioir  breath  become  fcetid,  their  teoth  looee,  their  gomg  spongj  and  soft.  The 
same  sjrmptoms  are  also  observed  in  those  who  are  starved  to  death ;  and 
these  are  the  recognised  and  acknowledged  oommonoing  sjmptomB  of  soor- 
butns  the  world  over. 
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that  this  occars  in  Jtilj,  the  hottest  month  of  smnmer :  all 
of  which  is  historically  trne,  as  shown  by  the  fables.  The 
whole  class,  then,  tiins  Bveraged,  must  haVe  been  bom  in 
October,  and  were  six  months  old  in  April,  just  the  season 
when  there  is  least  saccnient  regetable  fSood  to  be  had,  and 
what  i«mains  is  decayed,  firosted,  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  the  more  carefblly  preserrcd  stores  exorbitantly  high  in 
price,  so  that  all  poor  families  in  the  cities  are  obliged  to  do 
without  succulent  vegetables  for  many  weeks,  and  to  live  on 
pork,  peas,  beans  and  coarse  bread.  Ten  to  one,  through 
February,  March,  April  and  May,  those  families  from  which 
infitnts  are  snatched  in  July,  are  nearly  destitute  of  succu^^ 
lent  vegetable  food ;  and  milk,  butter,  poultry  and  fresh  meats 
are  then,  also,  very  dear.  To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  co- 
operating influences  of  cold,  insufficient  clothing,  damp, 
basement  habitations,  filth,  foul  air,  etc  the  nursing  moth- 
ers' ingesta  do  not  contain  the  necessary  elements  of  nutri- 
tion, for  maintaining  their  own  ^health  and  supplying  the 
proper  elements  of  a  wholesome  nutrition  through  their  milk 
to  their  infants.  'The  soluble  salts  of  iron  for  the  blood, 
potash  for  the  musdes,  lime  for  the  bones,  etc,  etc,  the  in- 
fiints  so  especially  require  at  this  period  of  rapid  growth,  and 
which  are  elaborated  on/y  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  being 
left  out  of  the  mothers'  dietary,  they  become  scorbutic  of 
course ;  their  milk  begins  to  iail  in  quantity  when  it  should 
increase ;  and  to  become  impoverished  in  quality  when  its 
elements  sbouM  be  richer;  and  thus  emerging  from  the 
influences  of  one  winter,  the  infants  of  such  mothers  are 
forced  to  subsist  thence  till  the  Ides  of  July,  on  stinted 
allowances  of  scorbutic  milk,  interlarded  with  innutritions 
arrow-root  and  other  feculas,  and  crude  aliments  craved, 
such  as  fat  pork  and  baked  bean?,  the  dietary  of  the  family 
board.  The  natural  consequence  is,  they  begin  to  sicken 
and  fall,  as  hot,  debilitating  weatber  comes  on.  All  the 
early  summer  fruits,  acids  and  vegetables  are  scrupulously 
interdicted^  until  their  natural  pantomime  longings  and 
cravings  are  such,  that  they  are  often  to  be  seen  gloating 
over  a  bad  specimen  of  a  June  apple  that  accident  or  good 
luck  may  have  cast  in  their  way  npoti  the  floors  and  they 
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iirould  fain  try  their  young  inscisors  on  an  unripe  damson 
plum,  or  eren  a  persinmion. 

The  views  I  have  adopted,  then,  of  the  nature  of  Cholera 
Infantum,  are  not  irrational,  and  keeping  them  in  mind,  the 
history  of  this  scourge  of  tender  years,  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  traced  to  the  foetal  state ;  and  I  doubt  not  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  infants  axe  bom  with  the  taint  of  the 
disease  in  their  blood ;  aye,  that  the  very  germs  of  future  in- 
fantile forms  in  ovario,  are  imbued  with  it,  and  also,  the 
sperm  which  alone  can  wake  a  vivifying  influence  upon 
them.  This  is  tracing  its  history  farther  back  to  be  sure, 
than  any  writer  hitherto  may  have  done,  but  doubtless  not 
beyond  its  legitimate  remote  origin,  often,  for  I  will  show  it 
to  be  hereditaiy.  This  ante-natal  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Cholera  Infantum,  whether  chronicled  or  not  in  medical 
books,  is  plainly  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  infantile  mortali- 
ty, still-born  and  otherwise,  that  annually  swell  the  death- 
waves  in  the  entreports  of  the  United  States,  into  which 
cities  thousands  upon  thousands  of  scorbutic  emigrants  are  an- 
nually thrust,  and  who  there  beget  numerous  pestilence- 
stricken  offspring,  to  perish  of  Cholera  Infantum,  under 
slight  exciting  causes ;  and  where,  also,  multitudes  of  desti- 
tute, mongrel,  squalid,  native  families  are  doing  the  same ; 
crowded  together  in  damp  cellars  and  iilthy  tenements, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  a  crust  and  bacon-rind,  alike 
deprived  of  the  aliments  from  which  healthy  blood  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  wholesome  atmosphere  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
renovated. 

Admitting  my  views  to  be  correct,  viz:  that  Cholera  In- 
fantum is  the  most  common  form  in  which  scurvy  manifests 
itself  in  infants,  an  explanation  is  thus  afforded  as  to  the 
silence  of  the  older  authors  on  Cholera  Infantum,  and  of  the 
modern  authors  on  infantile  scurvy.  No  modern  author 
that  I  am  aware  of  treats  of  scurvy  as  among  the  common 
diseases  to  which  infants  are  subject,  while  Albertus  declares 
that  it  is  7710^^  usual  in  children,  and  is  either  a  hereditary 
scurvy,  or  that  which  is  got  from  the  nurse.  To  be  sure, 
Dr.  Good  asserts,  that  infants  whose  mothers  are  affected 
with  scurvy  participate  in  the  disease,  from  the  milk  not 
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being  sufficiently  Dntritions,  but  no  author  delineates  the 
course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  infants,  whom  I  have 
consulted,  and  to  deduce  the  phenomena  from  thef  niiagre 
descriptions  of  scurvy  to  be  found  in  standard  systems  of 
practice,  is  a  task  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  readers. 
Whilst  the  older  authors  then,  as  well  as  modern,  are  quite 
inexplicit  as  regards  the  symptoms  of  infantile  scurvy,  and 
yet  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  aye  expressly  assert  its  very 
common  occurrence,  most  usual  in  children,  says  Albertus, 
and  innutritions  milk  causing  it  in  infants,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  my  views  derive  great  support  from  the  ancient 
modern  and  more  recent  authorities.  They  harmonize 
wholly,  for  no  disease  of  infants  is  more  common  than 
Cholera  Infantum,  and  the  picked  subjects,  as  before  assert- 
ed, are  those  poorly  supported  on  innutritions  milk.  My 
views  of  its  ante-Tiatal  origin  too,  are  sustained  by  the  old 
authors  on  scurvy.  Pontopidan  says  of  married  persons  who 
live  together  many  years,  the. healthy  is  not  infected  though 
the  other  party  has  scurvy]  but  if  they  have  children  they 
sometimes  take  the  infection,  though  not  always.  Sennertus 
asserts  that  the  scurvy  occasions  a  stoppage  of  the  courses  in 
women;  in  place  of  which  they  have  a  white,  acrid,  saltish 
running,  apt  to  infect  men ;  and  that  men  from  this  disease 
are  rendered  unfit  for  generation,  by  having  a  watery,  viti- 
ated semen ;  and  Reusnerus  declares  that  scorbutical  women 
are  subject  to  the  fluor  albus  and  menses  discolores.  The 
Faculty  of  Physic  at  Copenhagen,  say  the  scurvy  is  heredi- 
tary and  infectious,  and  that  a  hereditary  scurvy  is  seldom 
cured.  Timseus  says,  he  generally  succeeded  in  the  cure 
unless  the  scurvy  was  hereditary  or  very  deeply  rooted ;  and 
Hildanus  publishes  a  letter  from  Ludov.  Schmidt,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Prince  of  Baden's  youngest  son,  a  child  of 
fourteen  months  old,  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  who  was  cured 
with  anti-scorbutics.  All  these  facts  bear  very  forcibly  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  Cholera  Infantum  and  infantile 
scurvy,  and  the  reader,  of  course,  will  keep  them  in  mind  as 
he  follows  me  in  these  researches.  Prom  the  multitude  ot 
facts  I  will  adduce,  I  doubt  not  every  candid  reader  will 
come  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  this  subject, 
novel  and  strange  as  my  views  may  seem  at  first  thought 
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The  mortality  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  Cholera  In- 
fantaib  daring  the  last  fifty  years,  according  to  the  Semi- 
centjtfinitl  Report  of  the  City  Inepectory  nnmbers  14,968 
Bonis :  an  average  of  almost  300  a  year.  The  highest  mor* 
tality  m  any  given  year  was  926,  which  occnrred  in  1849| 
the  year  of  the  greatest  mortality  from  Cholera  Adnltomm ; 
and  the  lowest  mortality  in  any  year  occnrred  in  1816,  when 
only  one  death  from  this  cause  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
Heport.  That  snmmer,  according  to  my  remembrance,  was 
a  very  cool  one :  the  previons  winter,  I  infer,  must  have  been 
a  mild  one,  and  the  previous  summer  a  highly  fruitful  and 
productive  one.  The  latter  inferences,  however,  I  have  no 
means  of  verifying,  for  want  of  agricultural  statistics,  and 
meteorological  tables. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United  States,  further 
to  the  south,  the  mortality  from  this  scourge  is  even  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  New  York. 

The  mortality  from  the  disease  in  Philadelphia,  during  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  1825  to  1839,  inclusive,  was 
3,576,  according  to  Dr.  Condie;  an  average  of  238  per 
annum. 

In  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1853,  Cholera  Adultorum 
not  epidemic,  the  mortality  from  Cholera  Infistntum  was  256 ; 
while  in  1854,  adult  Cholera  being  sub-epidemic  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  was  495. 

In  Boston,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  comparatively  much 
milder  and  less  mortal,  doubtless  because  there  is  much  less 
poverty  and  destitution  there.  v^^. 

In  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  C^MMlNMMid 
Bufi'alo,  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  great;  aad  Ibft^  iior- 
tality  appears  to  be  the  greatest,  uniformlyi  in  the  cities  most 
largely  peopled  with  immigrants. 

All  writers  agree  that  this  destructive  pestilenoe  is  oio^jtly 
confined  to  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  creeping  into  aeftiirtty 
as  the  spring  and  summer  heat  comes  on,  and  declining  as 
it    goes  off  in  autumn.^     In  its  epidemic  manifestations, 

*  It  ai>peui  \sf  the  monihly  reports  of  the  Board  iA  Health,  of  the  citj  of 
New  York,  for  the  /ear  1853,  that  the  deaths  from  Cholera  Infantum  daring 
each  month  of  Uie  year  were  as  follows — yiz.,  Jannaiy  2 ;  February  2 ;  March 
2  ;  April  2 ;  Ma/  10;  Juna  117 ;  Jnlj  SOS ;  August  316 ;  September  116 ; 
Octol^r  37  ;  Norember  5  ;  December  0. 
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therefore,  it  conformB  to  iihe  general  laws  that  gotern  Ohdera 
Adaitonun,  and  also  soorbutaa*  Another  remarkable  fea- 
ture ia  its  history  is,  that  it  prevails  epidemically  in  Ae  €£ti(i^ 
and  not  in  the  ixnm/ry^  conforming  again  to  the  law  of  its  jfroat 
prot6type ,  and  also  to  the  law  of  scorbatQ&  Mvch  epeiiilatiott 
has  becm  offored  aa  to  its  etiology  from  tiie  tmiformity  of 
tfcesB  laws.  That  high  summer  heat  and  nnwholesome  faabi^ 
tation  in  the  confined^  fOal  air  of  the  eities,  are,  tn  some 
Iray,  eoncerned  in  its  production  is  evidant^  and  admitted 
by  all  writers,  but  in  what  way  or  manner  none  have  clearljf 
ejq>lained.  The  same  degree  of  beat  does  net  affsot  conntry 
ehildren  ii\  the  same  way,  and  I  venture  to  afibm  wonld  not 
wider  an  equal  deterioration  of  the  air;  and  for  the  reason 
HiBt  ocMintry  people  have  usually  an  abundance  of  succulent 
vegetable  Ibod,  fruits,  and  good  fresh  cows'  milk,  and  an 
epidemic  seorbutie  diathesis  is  impossible  under  such  a^ 
dietary.  Now  and  then  a  sporadic  case  occurs,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  soiled  malarious  dis^ 
tricto,  where  ^e  assimilating  fVinctions  are  impaired,  4ind  it 
is  thought,  by  some  writers  in  the  United  States,  to  be  a 
malarious  fever,  the  force  of  which  is  turned  inwards  upon 
the  bowels ;  so  strangely  is  the  human  mind  prone  to  bjrpo' 
thesis.  One  circumstance  of  importance  in  its  histoxy  should 
be  noticed  here.  The  previdence  of  the  disease  is  not  always 
in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  the  great' 
exciting  cause,  proving  my  view — proving  that  it  is  caused 
rather  by  defective  diet  The  Philadelphia  statistics  of  Dr. 
Smerson,  arranged  in  tabular  form  by  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs, 
{BUiU»m4f  Children,  p.  290,)  settle  the  matter  conclusively, 
tkto'tlMS  ^sease  is  not  developed  in  the  ratio  of  the  intettsity 
of  sMnaei^  heat  This  table  shows  that  in  1815,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  three  sUnuner  months  being  76  ^  F., 


^Dr.  Cook,  iviM  kak  takoa  ^artloiilBr  note  of  tho  «]^tdeaiio  nuoil^fttlition 
of  fOOTkatas  at  U  sfpoaMd  in  nacoMslte  ^ats  ik  RaMlit  amd  TarUry,  aayt 

thai  it  gonfraHy  Inealoi  out  hi  tho  laitor  end  of  FeknufT;  that  it  it  of  fen  0Qn> 
pUoatod  with  agmes,  dco^iea,  phtklals,  etc*  ;  ik^i  ike  violenoo  of  tho  opir. 
demlc  seldom  oomtinuas  after  tb«  middle  of  July,  except  iu  complicated  cases  ; 
that  from  August  to^  October  agues  racked  with  mbre  Tiolefioe  than  erer ;  that 
fluxes  then  succeeded,  and  anivoxaal  soio  thxoats  umong  ckildtsM  foUowod. 
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only  92  deaths  occurred  from  Gbdera  Infantum,  while  ui 
1814^  the  mean  temperatnre  being  but  70  ^  F.,  there 
were  125  deaths.  And  again  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
182B,  the  hottest  summer  known  in  the  United  States,  the 
mortality  from  Cholera  Infantum  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  less  by  over  one-third  than  it  was  the  following  summer, 
1826 ;  and  this  season,  though  a  trifle  less  hot  only,  still  re* 
Tealed  a  less  nK>rtality  again  from  Cholera  Infantum  than  the 
summer  of  1827,  which  was  much  cooler  thaA  either;  one  of 
medium  temperature  only*  The  laws  of  causation  of  the  dis- 
ease, then,  cannot  be  explained  by  heat  alone,  nor  by  heat  and 
foul  air  united,  though  the  combined  influence  of  these  de* 
pressing  agents,  as  modified  in  cities,  is  held  by  all  wiitera 
to  produce  it;  poor  diet,  and  especially  free  indulgence 
in  fruits,  co-operating ;  all  of  which,  thou^  containing  some 
truth  in  the  abstract,  still,  as  hitherto  explained,  reveala 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease,  er  the 
indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  The  view  I 
maintain,  that  a  faulty  alimentation  either  in  the  parents  or 
child,  impoverishes  the  blood  as  the  remote  cause^  inlaying 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  to  be 
developed  by  heat,  foul  air,  errors  in  diet,  and  other  exciting 
causes,  makes  this  hitherto  obscure  matter  clear,  and  indi- 
cates the  proper  remedial  course  to  pursue — the  rational 
treatment  by  acids,  fruits,  and  a  highly  nutritious  dietary. 

EXTRAORDINARY  SEASONS— PESTILENTIAL  YEARS. 

It  appears,  then  from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rational 
interpretation  of  Nature's  laws,  in  the  matter,  that  this  "sum/- 
met  complaint^*  of  infants,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  greatly 
the  result  of  vjintry  influences,  or  these  causes  that  destroy^ 
blight  (X  abridge  the  vital  stimulus  of  succulent  vegetable  food, 
rather  than  the  offspring  of  an  abstract,  hypothetical  malaria,, 
or  summer-concocted  compound  of  heat,  trespass  in  fruit  eating, 
and  the  foul  air  breathed  in  crowded  lanes  and  aUeys  of  cities  \ 
as  I  proceed  to  show  more  clearly  by  the  constitution  of  the 
seasons  of  certain  remarkable  years,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  Cholera  Infantum  during  those  years. 
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The  winter  of  1831-32  (to  begin  with  the  calendar  of  years 
moBt  remarkable  in  the  category)  was  one  of  extreme  rigor. 
The  previoos  winter  also,  had  been  one  of  the  same  consti* 
tation,  characterized  bj  deep  snows  and  long  and  severe  bold 
weather,  though  not  so  universally  inclement  all  bver  the 
United  States  as  the  winter  of  1831-82.    The  Mississippi 
Biver  was  frozen  over  during  that  winter,  however,  130  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  circumstance  before  unknown 
since  the  settlement  of  the  western  States;  but  the  winter  of 
1831-32  surpassed  it  greatly,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
sinking  to  20  degrees  below  zero  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  north  of  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
in  the  northern  States  of  the  Union  and  Canada  to  near  the 
degree  of  congelation*    In  the  New  England  States,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Holyoke*s  Journal,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winter  was  colder  by  three  degrees  than  the  coldest  winter 
that  had  occurred  from  1786  to  1828,  a  period  of  42  years. 
The  intermediate  summer  of  1831,  between  these  two  cold 
winters,  was  characterized  by  excessive  heat  and  floods.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  nearly  double  the  amount  that 
fell  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  more  than  double  the  quantity 
that  fell  in  either  of  three  preceding  summers  of  1828,  1829 
or  1830.    "  In  consequence  of  this  abundance  of  rain,  various 
kinds  of  produce  suffered  greatly,    Wheat  vegetated  in  the 
field,  in  some  instances  before  it  was  cut,  and  in  many  cases 
afterwards."    In  the  spring  of  1832,  excessive  floods  again 
occurred,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  had  fallen  in 
the  middle  States  to  four  feet  in  depth*    The  rivers  were 
swollen  to  a  greater  height  by  some  five  or  six  feet  than  in 
any  fiood  since  the  most  remarkable  one  chronicled  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  that  of  1784. — {American 
Almanac,  1834,  p.  83.) 

Thus,  to  the  frosting  of  the  family  vegetable  stores  by  the 
intense  frosts  of  two  winters  in  succession,  were  added  clus- 
tering causes  of  blight  during  those  remarkable  years,  viz :  a 
summer  of  scorching  heat,  fioods  and  inundations  with  im- 
mense agricultural  losses,  and  the  ruination  of  crops — pre- 
cursors of  epidemics  the  world  over,  and  particularly  epi- 
demics of  the  scorbutic  or  petediial  type ;  and  in  iUustrap 
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tiotif  the  records  fihow  that  the  deaths  from  Cholera  Infantam 
in  New  York  in  the  cool,  pleasant,  drj,  verj  fruitAil  and 
constitntionally  ptr  se  salubrious  summer  of  1832,  following 
that  chapter  of  *'  moving  accidents  bj  flood  and  field,''  amoun- 
ted to  334;  while  in  the  very  hot,  damp,  preceding  summer, 
there  were  only  172|  and  in  the  summer  following,  after  that 
fruitful  year  and  abundant  vegetation,  the  summer  of  1833, 
only  129 1 

Never  before,  it  appears,  had  the  mortality  in  New  York 
&om  this  disease,  in  any  one  year,  amounted  to  over  172, 
the  record  for  1831,  since  the  years  1804  and  1805  (the  con- 
stitution of  the  seasons  of  which  I  have  no  scource  of  refbr- 
enee  at  hand  for  ascertaining)  except  in  the  years  1826  and 
1827,  when  the  mortality  reached  222  in  the  former,  and 
238  in  the  latter*    Now  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  sum- 
loer  of  1825  was  the  hottest  of  which  there  is  record  in  the 
United  States;;  and  the  succeeding  summer  of  1826,  was 
within  a  fraction  of  the  same  mean  temperature,  both  being 
above  83  ^  F.  Philadelphia  observation — two  successive  sea- 
sons  of  short   crops   irom  prolonged   heat   and  drought, 
anquestionablyi    for    seasons    of  this    scorching   character 
always  abridge  the  latter  harvests;    and  to  follow  up  the 
causes  of  the  pestilence,  so  prevalent  in  all  the  cities  during 
the  tbermometric  succossion  of  those  remarkable  years,  the 
winter  of  1826-27,  was  one  of  nearly  the  coldest  character, 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  being  down  to  26  ^  60 '  F. 
at  Philadelphia;  only  some  three  decrees  less  rigorous  than 
the   coldest  mouth,   December,  in  the  winter    of  1831-39, 
which  was  of  the  mean  temperature  of  23  ®  35 '  F.    It  is  well, 
for  comparison,  to  post  up  the  mortality  immediately  beibre 
and  after  those  fatal  years :  thus  in  the  hottest  summer  on 
record  in  the  United  States,  1825,  the  deaths  li-om  Cholera 
Infantum  in  New  York  were  only  161,  and  in  1828  only 
167,  to  contrast  with  222  in  1826,  and  238  in  1827,  as  before 
stated.    Some   other   baneful    influence,  thercfbre,  besides 
aummer  heat,  the  fool  air  of  cities,  and  concurrent  indiscre^ 
tioDS  in  the  use  of  fSruits,  must  be  conceded  to  have  been 
operative  in  the  causation  of  the  epidemics    of  Cholera 
Infeatum  in  1826  and  1827. 
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Again,  the  winter  of  1833-34  was  characterized  by  ex- 
ceedingly rigoroufl  weather;  the  mean  temperature,  29^  P., 
of  the  month  of  January,  1834,  was  one  degree  below  the 
mean  temperature  of  January,  1832,  but  the  balance  of  the 
winter,  except  the  early  part  of  February,  was  rather  mild. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  law^  according  to  the  statistics, 
that  prolonged,  rather  low  winter  temperature,  giving  a  low 
mean  for  the  whole  winter,  is  so  mischievous  or  detrimental 
to  the  public  health,  as  extremely  sharp,  cold  spells  of  mer- 
cury-freezing weather  and  untimely  frosts  in  the  spring,  the 
former  of  which  reach  the  cellars,  store-houses,  and  deposi- 
tories of  laid-up  succulent  food»  while  the  latter  nip  in  the 
bud,  or  blast  before  maturity,  the  growing  crops ;  which  will 
serve  to  explain,  ou  rational  principles,  the  extraordinary 
force  of  epidemic  Cholera  Infantum,  presently  to  be  noted 
by  statistics,  in  1834,  and  also  in  other  years,  the  precise 
constitution  of  the  seasons    of  which  may   be  forgotten. 
Added  to  the  extremely  sharp,  cold  weather  in  January  and 
February,  1834,  sufficiently  intense  to  close  the  Mississippi 
with  ice  twicer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  occurred  a 
general  blight  in  vegetation  in  the  month  of  May  of  that 
year,  destroying  to  an  unheard-of  extent  the  fruits  and  gar- 
den vegetables  of  the  season;  and  the  summer  of  1834  was 
characterized   by   a   temperature    considerably  above    the 
average  mean — it  was  a  hot  summer — it  closed  hot  and  dry 
after  early  and  midsummer  deluging  rains.    The  mortality 
from  Cholera  Infantum  in  New  York  in  1834  was  475  to 
contrast  with  129  (more  than  treble)  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  231  (more  than  double)  that  of  the  year  following  I 
The  winter  of  1837-38  was  the  climax  of  a  series  of  cold 
winters ;  and  the  summer  of  1838  was  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drought.    A  vast  amount  of  general  sick- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  marked  those  years, 
especially  the  malarious,  typhus  and  exanthematous  fevers, 
and  whooping  cough.    The  scurvy  broke  out  in  its  old-fash- 
ioned or  recognized  form  in  some  ports   and  prisons — the 
nursing  sore  mouth,  so  called,  (land  scurvy  not  recognized,), 
prevailed  sporadically,  and  even  sub-epidemically  in  pregnant 
and  nursing  women,  in  various  localities  of  tlie  United 
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States,  particularlj  in  the  new  gettlementsi  where  horticnl- 
tare  and  fruit  -growing  had  made  but  little  progress — many 
of  the  infants  of  mothers  so  affected  inherited  or  imbibed  it, 
and  died  of  Cholera  InfojUufn,  (land  scnryy  in  infants,)  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  newlyrsettled   States,  where  the 
writer  has  seen  it  prevail  epidemically,  notwithstanding  it  is 
thought  generally  to  be  confined  to  the  cities.    And  in  proof 
of  the  country  prevalence  of  Cholera  Infuitum  in  new  settle- 
ments,  I  quote  from  Onllup  on  Epidemics,  p.  15,  whose  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  the  newly-settled 
State  of  Vermont,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  1815,  is  before 
me.    Reviewing  the  great  mortality  of  the  year  1813,  which, 
Ihe  says,  •"  ushered  in  the  most  severe  epidemic  disease  that 
»ever  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  the  epidemic  per- 
ijpneumony,"    Dr.  Gallup  closes  the  summary  of  that  year 
with  the  following  remarks :  *'  In  the  latter  part  of  the  som- 
.mor  and  first  winter  months,  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
•of  typhus  fever  occurred;  also   several  cases   of  Cholera 
Infantum.    This   last  disease  has  prevailed  more    or  less 
almost  every  summer,  although  it  has  not  been  particularly 
noticed  before  now." 

The  winters  of  the  years  1836, 1837  and  1838  were  locally 
severe,  so  to  express  it,  in  different  years,  throughout  the 
Union,  but  not  so  universally  severe,  sharp,  or  blighting  in 
any  one  year  in  all  parts  of  Uie  United  States  as  the  winters 
of  certain  other  years  have  been,  nor  were  the  years  marked 
by  the  universally  excessive  snows,  rains  and  floods,  that 
characterized  1831  and  1832.  The  mean  temperature  of  this 
series  of  cold  winters  was  about  as  low,  and  in  some  instances 
even  lower,  than  the  winter  of  1831-^2 ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  any  statistics  of  the  weather  that  give  a  lower 
temperature  during  the  whole  series  than  12  ^  below  zero, 
which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  February,  1838 ;  and  tlie  ob- 
servations were  made  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
in  one  of  the  most  northern  States ;  in  which  latitude  the 
mercury  sank  to  near  40  ^  below  zero  in  1831-32. 

A  similar  constitution  of  the  seasons  prevailed  iti  Great 
Britain  in  1837  and  1838,  it  appears,  for  Dr.  BvAA,{Tweedies 
Practice^  Article  Scorbuttu,)  in  illustrating  his  views  that 
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a  Boorbutic  tatTU  occurs  generally  in  the  poorer  classes  in 
cities  after  cold  winters,  speaks  of  '*  the  extraordinary  pre- 
valence of  typhus  in  the  severe  winter  of  1837-38,  and  of 
the  petechial  character  of  that  epidemia" 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  in  a  review  of  the  constitution  of 
the  seasons  of  this  series  of  years,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  pestilential  influences  resulting  from  the  abridgement  of 
vegetable  food,  by  the  severe  frosts  of  winter  destroying  the 
laid-up  stores,  or  untimely  spring  frosts  blighting  the  crops 
and  fruits,  were  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  general  epi- ' 
demic  of  the  choleric  type  among  adults,  as  in  1832  and  1834; 
though,  as  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  other 
forms  and  types  of  disease,  some  cases  of  Cholera  Adultorum, 
and  Cholera  Infantum  was  strongly  epidemic.  In  glancing  at 
the  statistics  of  the  mortality  from  Cholera  Infkntum  in  New 
York,  during  those  years,  a  large  increase  is  noticed  for 
1836, 1837  and  1838  and  the  maximum  mortality  occurred  in 
the  last  year  of  the  series,  in  the  excessively  hot  and  dr}'  sum- 
mer of  1838,  after  the  climacteric  cold  winter  of  1837-38. 
To  post  up,  again,,  for  comparison,  the  leger  stands  thus :  in 
.  1835,  the  deaths  were  231 ;  in  1836,  280 ;  in  1837,  253 ;  and 
in  1838,  437  I 

Not  to  dwell  on  minor  illustrations,  the  years  1844,  1845 
and  1846,  presented  another  series,  remarkable  for  their  me- 
teoric character,  and  ending  in  a  mortal  climax,  again,  in  the 
year  following,  1847, 

The  ball  had  begun  to  roll  in  the  spring  of  1843,  which 
was  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  planting,  being  retarded  by 
cold  for  nearly  a  month  behind  season.  The  winter  of  1843- 
44  was  characterized  by  a  low  mean  temperature,  31  degrees, 
and  by  sudden  and  frequent  vicissitudes.  The  winter  of 
1844-45  was  not  remarkably  cold,  but  that  of  1845-46  was 
very  cold,  the  mean  temperature  being  30  degrees ;  the  winter 
of  1846-47  was  the  mildest  of  the  series,  fortunately,  or  the 
climax  of  consequences  would  have  been  even  more  remarka- 
ble. But  the  springs  and  summers  of  those  years  were 
charactericed  either  by  excessive  rains,  floods,  deluges  and 
disasters  to  crops,  or  droughts  and  blights,  to  the  great 
abridgement  of  production.    The  general  constitution  of  the 
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seasons  of  those  remarkable  years  is  well  remembered,  and 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  general  sickness,  again,  that 
prcTailed  in  the  United  States,  is  too  prominent  a  fact  not 
to  be  remembered  by  those,  even,  who  took  less  note  of  the 
meteoric  phenomena.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  again,  that  a 
similar  constitution  of  tlie  seasons  prevailed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  the  potato  blight,  Irish  famine,  and  scurry  and 
Cholera  of  those  years  attest.  Much  was  said  in  the  public 
prints,  of  the  potato  blight  in  the  United  States ;  still  those 
disastrous  years,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  were  not  so 
universally  overwhelming  in  the .  pernicious  impression  of 
the  abridgement  of  succulent  food  as  to  produce  a  general 
epidemic  of  the  choleric  type  in  adults,  whose  capability  of 
endurance  is  much  greater  than  that  of  infants.  «Had  the  last 
winter  of  the  series,  that  of  1 846-47,  been  remarkably  sharp 
and  cold,  following  the  excessively  hot  and  dry  summer 
and  autumn  of  1846,  doubtless  Cholera  Adultorum  would 
have  been  epidemic  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  scorbutic  diathesis  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
bed-side  observations  of  the  writer :  the  Asiatic  Cliolcra  was 
sporadic,  and  Cholera  Infantum  was  sti^ongly  epidemic.  The 
mortality  from  this  scourge  in  New  York,  in  1847,  was  692, 
to  contrast  with  527  of  the  previous  year,  and  505  of  the 
year  following ;  or,  more  fiilly,  in  1844  the  deaths  were  375 ; 
in  1846,  563;  in  1846,  527 ;  in  1847,  692;  in  1848,  605. 

Pursuing  the  calendars  of  evil  years,  that  of  1849  was  the 
next  in  order.  The  winter  of  1848-49  was  a  very  long,  cold 
and  snowy  winter.  In  the  latitude  of  42^  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  it  set  in  with  a  snow-storm  on  the  first  week  -of 
November,  and  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  months  of  January  and  February 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
memorable  winter  of  1832 :  the  mean  temperature  of  Feb- 
ruary was  26^  52'  within  three  degrees  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  coldest  month,  December,  of  the  winter  1831-32 
— New  York  observation,  which  is  the  case  in  all  instances, 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  It  appears,  compared  with  other 
years,  to  have  been  more  severe  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  to  have  increased  in  its  remark- 
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ablo  inclemency  onward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  for  Colonel 
Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Army,  encountered  snow  forty 
foet  deep  in  his  perilous  and  fatal  explorations  of  the  South- 
Pass  route  over  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  California,  the  men 
aiul  mules  of  his  party  mostly  freezing  to  death  1  and  the 
St  Louis  Republican  of  the  SOth  of  March  of  that  year 
says,  "  it  learns  from  Captain  Yanvleit,  of  the  United  States 
Anny,  direct  from  Fort  Childs,  on  the  Platte  River,  that  the 
winter  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  severity,  the  snow 
deeper,  and  the  cold  more  intense,  than  was  ever  known  by 
the  oldest  (Indian)  residents."  {Cincinnati  Gazette,  April, 
1849.)  Soulii  of  the  snowy  latitudes,  say  about  the  Fortieth 
parallel,  vast  quantities  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  kept  high 
and  full  of  running  ice.  Throughout  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  were  never,  pro- 
bably, so  long  continuously  swollen  by  rains.  In  the  south- 
ern States  the  earlier  half  of  the  winter  was  wet,  hot  and 
sultry,  but  in  the  latter  half  extremely  sharp  and  cold.  This 
gives  the  correct  general  character  of  the  winter.  The 
spring  opened  late  in  March  with  tremendous  floods  through- 
out the  Mississippi  valley ;  destruction  of  property,  bridges, 
mills,  canals,  shipping,  etc.,  especially  in  the  north-western 
regions;  and  tornados,  inundations,  crevasses  in  tlie  Missis- 
sippi, and  ruination  of  plantations  and  crops  in  the  more 
southern  regions.  But  the  black  frost  of  the  spring  ca{)t  the 
climax  of  the  fatal  causes  of  the  awful  summer  Cholera  epi- 
demic of  that  year;  which  blight  occurred  late  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  killed  all  the  fruit,  save  a  few  stunted  apples, 
to  the  south  of  about  41^  oi  liorth  latitude,  and  all  the  salads, 
<^os3,  and  early  garden  vegetables ;  yet  no  note  has  ever 
been  taken  of  this  by  any  writer  except  myself,  in  any  re- 
searches or  reports  made  nppn  the  cause  or  nature  of  Cholera 
or  Cholera  Infantum  I  If  the  interdiction  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  Cholera  seasons,  as  held  and  enjoined  by  the  profes- 
sion, be  right,  their  wholesale  destruction  by  a  general  blight 
should  prove  a  blessing;  but  in  this  review  of  years  and  of 
seasons,  the  relation  of  blight  and  Cholera  seems  to  stand 
like  that  of  cause  and  effect  It  is  well  to  support  views  of 
so  innovating  a  character  bj  anthoritiea. 
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"  On  Friday  evening  last,  the  weather  began  to  grow 
nnnsnally  cold.  Saturday  was  quite  cold,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  the  thermometer  had  sunk  to  freezing  point ;  and 
by  Monday  morning  it  was  1^  below  freezing  point  It  is 
believed  that  every  species  of  fruit  is  killed."— (flbmtV/on, 
O.,  Intdtigmcer,  Jlpril  19, 1849.) 

A  considerable  fell  of  snow  occurred,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  snow-stonuj  the  same  newspaper  notices  a  remarkable 
coincidencOi  that "  exactly  one  year  ago,  April  18,  1848,  a 
violent  snow-storm  visited  the  whole  western  country  in 
our  latitude." 

"  The  Weather — Fruit  Destroyed.— Th»  sudden  change 
from  warm,  spring  weather  to  cold,  winter  weather,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  last,  has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  fruit 
in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  a^'acent  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.  Every  species  of  tree-fruit  is  taken,  except 
late  blooming  apples.  In  addition  to  tbis»  even  grapes  are 
so  much  damaged  in  this  vicinity,  as  to  leave  but  little  hope 
of  anything  beyond  the  most  meager  vintage.  Shoots  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  with  the  fruit-bud  well  formed, 
which  four  or  five  days  ago  looked  as  luxuriant  as  we  have 
ever  seen  them  at  this  season  of  the  year,  now  hang  black 
and  dry,  and  crumble  to  the  touch. 

"  At  Louisville,  Ey.,  on  Saturday  night,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  24^.  In  this  city  on  Monday  it  stood  at  26^,  and  on 
the  hills  west  of  the  city  was  down  to  about  24^. 

"The  sky  has  been  overcast  most  of  the  time  since  the 
change,  a  dry  wind  has  prevailed,  and  we  have  had  but  little 
hoar  tvosV'— {Cincinnati  Chzette,  April  19fA,  1849.) 

''  TW^rnipAed.— Philadelphia,  April  23,  1849— Advices 
from  the  south  state  that  neariy  the  whole  cotton  and  grain 
crops  are  destroyed  by  the  fitist** — (Daily  Paper  above  cited, 
April  24, 1849.) 

"  CM  Weather  South.— The  Charlestown  (Virginia)  Free 
Press  says,  '  The  late  severe  weather  has  destroyed  all  pros- 
pects of  fruit  for  the  present  year,  especially  peaches.' 

« The  Wilmington  (North  Carolina)  Chronicle  says,  *  We 
fear  this  storm  has  occasioned  general  destruction,  in  all  thb 
region,  to  the  farm  fruit  and  early  vegetables.' 
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''In  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Augus- 
ta and  Savannah,  (GteOrgia,)  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches. — Editors  regaled  themselves  with  snow  and  ttrdwber' 
fie*."— <Paper  above  cited,  April  25, 1849.) 

«  Cold  Weather  South.— lUiQ  Anapolis  (Maryland)  RtpvJh 
lican  of  Saturday  last  sajs  that  the  peaches,  apricots,  cher- 
ried, figs,  plums,  etc.,  in  that  vicinity  have  all  been  destroyed 
by  the  frost  The  Gentreville  (Maryland)  Sentinel  says,  diat 
the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  in  that  neighborhood  on  Mon- 
day, that  the  farmers  were  unable  to  plow.'^ — (Paper  above 
cited,  April  27,  1849.) 

"  Jlpril  Frosts^ — Under  this  head  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
of  the  last  cited  date,  is  advised  by  a  correspondent,  J«  L., 
that  the  snow-storm  of  April  the  previois  year,  was  not  so 
much  of  one  as  represented:  that  it  was  rather  a  ^^  snouh 
squalP^  from  the  north-west,  with  rain,  the  snow  melting  as  it 
fell :  that  the  thermometer  at  Cincinnati  was  not  down  to  below 
35  degrees. 

"  JBetter  Jfews  about  Fruit.— The  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Intdli- 
gencer  of  the  Sd  insL,  says,  two  weeks  ago  it  was  thought 
that  every  species  of  fruit  was  killed  by  the  frost  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  apples  are  yet  abundant,  and  that  some  cher- 
ries and  a  few  peaches  are  yet  alive." — 'Cincinnati  Gazette^ 
May  5,  1849.' 

And  now,  to  post  up  the  statistics  of  the  mortality  from 
Cholera  Infantum  in  New  York,  for  this  fatal  year,  the  re- 
cord gives  926  deaths,  to  contrast  with  505  of  the  previous 
year,  and  713  of  the  following  year;  and  Adult  Cholera  was 
strongly  epidemic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  note  the  extraor- 
dinary leaps  in  the  rate  of  mortality  on  the  years  of  the  cold 
winters  and  blights  in  vegetation,  as  above  pointed  out,  and 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  glanoe  by  consulting  the  synoptic 
map  of  the  mortality  of  New  York,  accompanying  the  semi- 
centennial report,  before  referred  to,  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1853 :  the  mortuary  track  runs  as 
follows,  via : 

From  1804  to  1831  inclusive,  a  period  of  27  years,  the 
mortality,  with  slight  exceptions,  gradually  increased   from 
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2,000  deaths  per  annnnii  to  6,000,  in  round  numbers,  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  which,  by  the 
accompanying  census  returns,  it  appears,  increased  froin 
75,000  to  200,000  souls,  in  round  numbers.  In  1832  it  went 
up  with  a  bound  from  6,000  to  10,000  deaths,  after  the  coldest 
winter  that  had  occurred  for  nearly  half  a  century — since 
1779-80,  when  history  says  the  harbor  of  New  York  was 
frozen  over,  and  munitions  of  war  were  transported  on  the 
ice  from  the  city  to  Staten  Island.  Now,  this  is  a  remarka- 
ble increase  of  mortality,  over  33)  per  cent,  in  one  year,  and 
this  coinciding  with  a  most  remarkable  constitution  of  the 
seasons  of  two  consecutive  years ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  it  is,  that  the  increase  of  mortality  in  1832,  over 
that  of  the  previous  year,  exceeds  by  12&  deaths  only,  the  ex- 
act number  of  deaths  in  that  year  from  Epidemic  Cholera; 
that  is.  Cholera  Adultorum  and  Cholera  Infantum  united  I 

The  next  year,  1833,  the  mortality  sank  to  below  6,000 
deaths,  all  told.  But  it  convulsively  rose  again,  obedient  to 
the  scorbutic  law,  after  the  cold  winter  and  spring  blight  of 
1834,  to  9,000  deaths,  in  the  summer  of  which  year.  Cholera 
Adultorum  and  Cholera  Infantum  were  again  strongly  epi- 
demic. It  then  oscilated  between  7,000  and  11,000  deaths 
per  annum  for  twelve  years,  till  1847,  the  year  succeeding  to 
several  unfavorable  cropping  years,  cold  winters,  and  re- 
markably disastrous  summers ;  —  the  year  of  the  Irish 
famine — when  the  mortality  suddenly  rose  from  11,000  to 
15,000  deaths  I — the  census  in  1845  showing  over  300,000  in- 
habitants. 

Another  element  presented,  however,  in  1847,  viz:  the 
enormous  increase  of  immigration  during  that  year :  129,000 
emigrants  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York,  driven  by 
starvation  from  Europe,  fit  subjects  for  ship  fever,  which 
was  the  ruling  form  of  disease  under  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  those  remarkable  years.  The  mortality,  it  appears,  held 
to  this  amount  the  succeeding  year,  emigration  increasing  to 
189,000,  and  epidemic  small-pox  being  added  to  the  causes  of 
death. 

In  1849,  after  another  long,  cold  winter,  and  general 
blight  in  vegetation  in  the  spring,  the  mortality  sprang  up 
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"litfhlly  from  15,000  to  23,000  deaths— Cholera  Adultorom 
and  Cholera  In&ntnm  again  taking  the  field.  The  immigra- 
tion  in  that  year  was  220,000.  The  increase  of  mortality  in 
1849,  over  that  of  the  prerions  year,  was  7,857,  almost  SSj 
per  oent^  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  again,  that  this  number 
shoald  exceed  the  sum  of  the  deaths  of  that  year  from  adult 
cholera  and  Cholera  Infismtum  only  by  1,757,  in  a  population ' 
swollen  to  500,000,  and  an  immigration  of  220,000 1 

In  1850,  the  mortalitOT  sank  to  below  17,000,  after  which,  ' 
to  the  closing  of  the  Report,  the  end  of  the  year  1853,  it 
ranged  above  20,000  annually,  but  did  not  in  any  year  reach 
the  excessive  mortality  that  followed  the  intensly  cold  winter 
and  spring  blight  of  1849. 

These  statistics  of  cold  winters  and  blights  in  vegetation, ' 
joined  with  the  statistics  of  adult  Cholera  and  Cholera  In- 
fantum leave,  it  appears  ,to  me,  no  room  to  doubt  the  unity 
or  identity  of  these  hitherto  supposed  two  diseases,  or  to 
doubt  the  implantation  of  the  latent  morbid  diathesis  in  the  . 
system  during  the  colder  winters  especially,  and  years  of . 
blight  in  vegetation,  agreeably  to  the  scorbutic  law,  to  be  de- 
veloped in  epidemic  form  by  succeeding  solstitial  and  dog-day 
influences,  in  the  ratio  of  the  force  and  continuance  of  the 
operation  of  the  remote  cause,  viz :  defective  alimentation, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  exciting  causes,  viz :  summer  heat, 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  foul  air,  errors  in  diet,  fear,  teeth- 
ing, weaning,  and  other  directly  debilitating,  disturbing,  and 
prostrating  influences.  This  appears  to  be  tUe  law  governing 
the  choleric,  alias  the  scorbutic  disease;  if  any  doubt  it  let 
them  consult  Lind,  and  others,,  on  scurvy  at  large. 

**The  coincidence  of  blight  and  pestilence  has  been  re- 
corded from  ancient  times,  and  the  wide-spread  potato  dis- 
ease, which  has  now  extended  to  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe,  concurrently  with    the   presence    of  influenza   and/ 
cholera  poisons^ in    the    atmosphere,  may,  possibly,  be    a . 

modern  instance  of  it.    At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that' 

. » '  I 

seasons  which  are  unusually  sickly  to  large  classes  of  humad 
beings,  are  often  alike  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  fruitful* 
ness  of  many  classes  of  plants."    (See  Beport  on  Quarantine, , 
London,  1849,  p.  14) 
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It  is  remarked,  in  speaking  of  tba  swan^  of  flies  notioed 
in  cholera  years,  and  that  they  may  have  something  to  do 
with  Dr.  Snow's  theory,  that  cholera  is  propagated  by  germa 
contained  in  the  cholera  evacfoatlons,  which  germs,  it  is 
supposed,  are  distribated  through  the  air  and  in  the  water 
nded  for  household  purposes,  etc.,  that,  *'  they  seem  at  least 
to  mark  one  phase  of  that  blight  in  vigitaHon,  and  murrain 
among  cattle,  which  has  preceded  the'  cholera  scourge,  and 
wbich  still  attends  upon  if  (Ranking^s  Abstract,  Vol.  9f 
No.  2,  Jan.  1864,  p.  219}. 

"  London  has  been  often  laid  waste  by  fires,  and  ten  sev* 
erlEd  times  has  it  sufiered  the  horrible  rayages  of  epidemics. 
The  latest  and  most  terrible  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  oi 
the  great  plague.  It  occurred  in  1665,  and  destroyed  above 
68,000  persons.  That  of  1348  destroyed,  it  is  said,  100,000 
persons.  That  of  1461  was  more  terrible  stilL  About  ^he 
y^iar  1487,  the  sweating  sickness  appeared  first  in  London, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  number.  In  1500  the  plague 
destroyed  above  20,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1518,  the 
sweating  sickness  re-appeared  and  renewed  its  ravages.  It 
returned  a  third  time  in  1528,  and  was  so  virulent  that  the 
immense  number  of  its  victims  died  in  five  or  six  hours  after 
being  seized.  In  1603,  a  species  of  the  plague  destroyed 
more  than  30,000  persons.  The  plague  of  1625  killed  more 
than  35,000."    {Malte  Brunts  Oeograpky,  Vol.  6,  p.  753.) 

''  M.  Broussais  believes  that  cholera  has  reigned  in  Europe 
at  fbrmer  periods  (a  d'ante  epoques),  and  that  it  is  the  same 
epidemic  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  called  the 
black  plague.^  {Med.  Chirurg.  RenieWf  VoL  17,  N.  S.,  p. 
200.) 

I  throw  in  the  above  quotation  from  Malte  Brun  without 
any  further  comment  than  the  quotation  of  the  belief  of  M. 
Broussais  affords,  not  being  in  posse^on  of  medical  histor* 
ical  data,  at  present,  suflBcient  to  enable  me  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  cholera  and  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, or  black  plagne  of  former  epochs:  it  looks  reasonable. 
The  constitution  of  the  seasons  immediately  preceding  those 
great  epidemics,  and  all  others,  may  throw  light  en  the 
subject,  and  is  an  interesting  matter  for  reacarclu 
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Tho  coincidence  of  blight  and  pestilence  is  established  by 
the  quotations  from  the  able  London  Report  on  Quarantine 
and  Ranking's  Abstract,  but  hitherto  tho  natural  law  therMf 
has  not  been  cxplainedy  it  would  seem.  The  blight  alwajr^ 
precedes  the  pestilence  or  the  sickness  results  from  a  bligfit; 
and  dearth  of  vegetable  food  and  fruits,  and  not  from  a' 
poison  in  the  air  that  destroys  people  and  potatos,  as  may  bef 
inferred  from  the  quotations* 

Vegetables  elaborate  the  soluble  salts  of  soils,  which  min- 
era!  substances,  so  elaborated  in  succulent  vegetable  food 
and  fruits,  are  absolutdy  necessary  to  human  health.    Some 
contain  iron,  some    soda,  some    potash,  some   lime,  some 
phosphorous,  some  sulphur,  and  so  on ;  and  to  ^ve  them  a 
relish,  a  kind  Providence  has  developed  them  in  succulekit 
and  pulpy    textures,  of  such   attractive   forms  as  oranges, 
lemons,  peadies,  potatos,  turnips,  etc.,  and  flavored  them 
with  adds  most  greatful  and  inspiring  to  the  gustatory  sense.' 
Now,  if  by  a  late  spring  frost  all  the  fruits  are  cut  off,  and 
by  a  sununer  drought  all  the  vegetable  crops  fail  and  a 
cold  winter  follows,  during  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  best  quality  of  blood,  in  order  to  maintain  animal 
heat  and  healthful  nutrition,  where  is  a  nation,  and  more 
especially  the  confined  pppulation  of  cities,  to  get  the  re- 
qaisite  iron  for  the  blood,  phosphorus  for  the  brain,  lime  for 
tiie  bones,  potash  for  the  muscles,  soda  for  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  sulphur  for  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails,  and  the  whole 
inventory  of  the  chemico-vital  laboratory's  necessary  sup^ 
plies  ?  Pork  and  beans  and  bread  and  coffee  do  not  afford  them 
fhlly,  by  any  means.    They  contain  the  nitrogenous  elementd 
largely,  as  well  as  the  food  of  respiration,  and  are  good  as  fhr 
as  they  go ;  but  without  a  daily  supply  of  the  acids  and  soluble 
salts,  containing  oxygen  and  the  necessary  mineral  bases  in 
large  proportions,  they  soon  obstruct  and  oppress  the  health- 
fhl  processes  of  the  animal  machine.    The  mucous  membranes 
of  the  prims  vie  give  way  first,  and  to  repair  these  the 
blood  is  sent  thither,  {tM  irritatio  ihi  fluxw)  hyperemia, 
congestion,  disintegration  follow :   the  more  tender,  feeble, 
and  wretched  in  community  begin  to  drop  of  winter  and 
spring  diseases,  while  the  stronger  and  better  protected  drag 
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through  the  spring  with  a  lethargic  dullness  and  inertia; 
and  when  the  summer  heat  strikes  the  community  an  epi- 
demic collapse  ensues,  conformably  to  the  scorbutic  law. 
The  white-wash  brush  is  then  plied;  the  streets,  alleys,  gut- 
ters, sewers  and  cess-pools  cleansed ;  the  air  accused ;  Deity 
invoked;  commerce  quarantined;  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  celebrated;  Physic  strikes  in  the  dark;  but  all  in 
vain — the  natural  law  is  not  discerned.  On  the  coming 
in  of  plentiful  crops  of  vegetables  and  firuits,  whicli  occurs 
in  autumn,  the  public  health  is  again  restored.  And  gene- 
rally after  cold  winters,  abundant  crops  are  produced  the 
following  seasons,  because  the  hard  frosts  more  effectually 
disintegrate  the  rocks  and  oxides,  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
spring  rains,  and  imbibed  by  vegetation  and  elaborated  in 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"  As  soon  as  a  generous  public  diffused  the  comforts  of  life 
among  the  seventy  thousand  destitute  emigrant  population 
of  New  Orleans,  last  summer,  the  pestilence,  [yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1853,]  which  was  sweeping  into  eternity  three 
hundred  a  day,  immediately  began  to  disappear,  before  frost 
or  any  change  in  the  weather."  (Cartwright — see  Report  on 
Sickness  and  Mortality  in  Emigrant  Ships,  Washington, 
1854,  p.  134.) 

Tliere  may  be  found  cavillers  who  will  object  that  this 
theory  is  all  false,  because,  they  may  urge,  it  is  not  capable 
of  a  world-wide  application,  since  cold  winters  and  hard 
.frosts  never  occur  in  intra-tropical  regions,  and  Cholera  is  a 
native  disease  of  a  very  hot  climate,  viz.,  India«  I  meet  this 
objection  by  observing  that  the  argument  I  have  advanced  is 
irrefutable  in  its  application  to  extra-tropical  regions;  and 
that  in  earlier  days,  and  not  an  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
contended  by  Lind,*  Trotter,  and  other  distinguished  writers, 
that  scurvy  could  not  be  a  disease  of  tropical  countries ;  could 
never  find  subjects  there,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  warmth 
and  verdure,  and  the  almost  spontaneous  production  of  a 
never-ending  abundance  of  anti-scorbutic  fruits  and  veg- 
etables.   But  later  observations  have  settled  the  matter  that 
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they  were  mistaken;  that  blights  from  drought,  rains,  and 
floods,  occur  as  well  there ;  and  that  scorvj  does  often  rage 
fiercely  as  an  epidemic  in  tropical  countries,  as  well  as 
Cholera.  Indeed,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  exciting  causes 
of  scuTYj,  is  heat ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  paper  of  an  English  surgeon  of  the  army ;  in 
India  the  scurvy  and  cholera  raged  simultaneously  among  the 
troops  in  the  hottest  of  summer  weather :  and  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  annual  variation  in  the  meteoric  inflti- 
ences  within  the  tropics,  arising  from  the  swing  of  the  sea- 
sous,  capable  of  producing  these  two  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  disease,  or  rather  waking  it  into  activity  from  its  latent 
condition  in  the  system,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  disease, 
precisely  according  to  my  views,  I  quote  as  follows : 

**  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  Portuguese  named  Man- 
delo,  in  describing  the  diseases  at  Goa,  makes  the  following 
statement :  '  The  change  of  the  seasons  from  one  extremity 
to  another,  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases  among  the  Portu- 
guese, but  the  most  common  are  those  which  they  call  mor^ 
dexin,  or  mordechin,  the  Hindoo  name  for  cholera,  which 
kills  immediately,' "  etc.  (Macintosh's  Practice,  p.  284.) 
Goa  is  in  latitude  about  15^  N.,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

''  In  the  year  1817,  (the  date  of  the  great  out-break  of  the 
disease  in  India,)  cholera  was  epidemic  in  England,  and  was 
described  in  1818  by  Dr.  Ayre."  (Medico-Chirur^cal  Re- 
view, Oct.  1833,  N.  S.,  19,  p.  467.) 

It  is  said  of  the  great  out-break  of  cholera  in  India :  '*  Of 
the  origin  of  the  epidemic  we  know  no  more  than  this :  that 
previous  to  its  appearance  the  seasons  were  extremely  irreg- 
ular and  unnatural,  the  people  sickly  to  a  great  degree,  and 
the  country  inundated."  (Bengal  Report  on  Cholera  of  1817. 
Med.  Chirurg.  Rev.  vol.  17,  p.  94.) 

It  is  shown  in  the  Bengal  Report,  that  the  most  remarkable 
constitution  of  seasons  prevailed  in  India  in  1816  and  1817 : 
that  the  summer  of  1816  was  one  of  intense  and  unusual 
heat,  and  the  winter  of  1816-17  one  of  extraordinary  cold  and 
humidity:  that  the  whole  country  was  inundated  with  the 
greatest  floods  ever  known,,  and  sickly  beyond  all  previous  ex- 
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perience.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  xice  crop,  of  1817  failed 
from  this  inundated  condition,  and  that  the  breaking  out  of 
.  cholera  was  ascribed  to  the  general  blight  of  yegetation,  and 
damaged  quality  of  the  rice  crop ;  but  it  is  objected  to  this  that 
the  cholera  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  cer- 
tain places,  before  the  crop  was  matured  or  even  planted ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  but  that  a  succession  of  blighting  influ* 
ences  prevailed  that  abridged  production  .  generally  during 
several  previous  years,  and  rendered  the  whole  country  sickly ; 
this  is  stated  to  be  the  fact  The  climax  came  in  1817,  after 
an  unusually  coldi  wet  winter,  during  which  the  general  sick- 
ness that  had  everywhere  prevailed,  abated ;  but  it  was  a  de- 
lusive calm. — When  the  heat  of  the  following  spring  and 
summer  struck  the  inhabitants,  the  poor  in  the  cities  died  by 
thousands  of  cholera. 

What  a  similitude!  Who  would  have  believed  that  the 
constitution  of  the  seasons  of  1816  and  1817  in  India,  and  of 
1831  and  1832  in  the  United  States,  could  have  been  so  sim- 
ilar ?  And  what  coijistitution  of  seasons  marked  the  advent 
of  cholera  in  France  ? 

"  The  year  1832  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
and  smart  cold  winter^  and  the  dryness  of  the  summer.  The 
year  1831  had  been  more  damp  than  dry,  more  warm  than 
cold/'— Betport  on  the  Cholera. of  1832  in.  Paris,  translated 
and  published  in  New  York,  1849,  p.  90^93.)  How  exactly 
like  the  same  years  in  the  United  States  I 

The  same  general  law,  then^  always  governed  cholera  in 
India,  in  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  every 
where  else,  thai;  governs  it  now — "  the  change  of  the  seasons 
from  one  extremity  to  another:"  and  yet  without  a  predis- 
position, or  the  remote  cause  being  inlaid  by  abridgement  of 
food — defective  alimerUation —  <*  the  change  of  seasons  from 
one  extremity  to  another,"  is  inadequate  to  produce  it,  or 
everybody  would  have  it  annually.  The  predisposition  is 
easiest  laid  in  the  tender  and  fragile ;  hence  delicate  infants 
and  broken  down  adults  are  its  readiest  victims.  It  is  all 
called  Cholera  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whether  occurring  in  in- 
&nt3  or  adults. 

The  statistifBs  of  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  Paris  in 
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1832,  Bbow  that  the  defitha  in  subjects  ander  five  years  of  age 
were  24  la  1,D00 ;  in  subjects  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
5  in  lyQOO ;  in  subjects  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  10 
in  1,000;  in  subjects  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  27  in 
1,000 ;  in  subjects  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years  of  age,  68 
in  1,000. 

Of  men  the  mortality  was  21  in  1^000 ;  ai^d  of  women  22.  in 
1,000*  In  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  the  mortality  of  women.  wAs 
tme-fifth,  greater  than  of  men.  Semlity,  then,  mature  age,  in- 
fancy,, and  the  female  sex»  arO:  the  s^ost  liable.  This  illus* 
trates  the  mortality  from  Cholera  In&ptiim  in  the  Unit^ 
States:  all  dying  of  Cholera  under  fiye  years  of  age  are  repor- 
ted Cholera  Infantum. 

I  will  remark  here,  that  the  laws  goyeming  the  inlaying  pf 
the  scorbutic  diathesis,  may  not  be  fully  ezplaineid  by  these 
yiews — the  subject  is  but  obscurely  understood  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  science.  That  extreme  meteoric  impressions, 
as  cold  and  moisture,  pr  heat  and  moisture,  powerfully  co-op- 
erate with  defective  alimentation  to  weaken  and  congest  ^e 
internal  capillary  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  thus  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  wiU  be  obstructed  by  otiter  agencies 
acting  in  tiie  same  direction  wil^  a.d&ily  ijtnproper  or  defective 
dietary.  Under  these  circumstajaces^  the  blood,  will  be  more 
rapidly  starved  of  its  proper  elements,,  ^nd  thoroughly  ipi- 
poverished ;  and  thus  the  scorbutic  diathesis  may  be  inlaid 
and  fully  developed,  no  doubt,  in  summer  or  winter,  under 
inter^tropical  or  extra-tropical  influeniQ^s.  In.  illustration,  I 
will  quote  from  a  very  able  paper  on  Cholera  by  Mr* 
Thom,  surgeon  to  Her  Majesty's  86th  regiment,  at  Kurrachee, 
India. 

After  stating  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  hot 
atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
fltagnant  state,  is  a  pause  of  cholera,  independent  of  any 
diemical  change  in  it,  he  discusses  the  morbid  agencies 
whidi  he  thinks  induce  the  changes  in  the  bipods  viz.,  a  loss 
of  the  solid  constituents— tES  in  ^puryy — that  must  exist  to 
constitute  what  he  calls  the  latent  con^dition  of  Cholera. 
The  improper  quality  of  the  soldiers'  rations  he  places  first 
among  tiie  morbid  agencies.    He  says.  they,  are  the  same  in 
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kind  and  quality  in  India  as  in  Canada — as  much  meat 
through  an  Indian  summer  as  a  Canadian  winter — which 
tends  powerfully  to  congest  the  system  in  that  hot  climate  where 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  He  dwells 
also  on  cutaneous  exhalation  as  a  morbid  agent,  which,  he  says, 
is  wonderfully  super-abundant,  calling  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
pints  of  drink  per  day  for  each  soldier,  never  omitting  the 
ardent;  which  inordinate  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
ho  thinks,  tends  further  to  internal  congestions ;  and  I  will 
add  to  wash  away  the  soluble  salts  of  the  blood — the 
hydraulic  cement  of  the  whole  Ikbric.  Quere,  would  the 
soldiers  have  sickened  on  ten  pints  each  per  day,  of  lemonade, 
or  effervescing  soda  powders,  and  a  dietary  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  chiefly  ?  but  to  the  quotation. 

**  Latent  Condition  op  Cholera. — ^The  state  of  the  system 
refericd  to  as  resultant  on  chemical  change  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  air,  in  which  carbon  is  accumulated  in  the  blood, 
and  fibrin  and  albumen  diminished,  will  vary  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  idiosyncrasies,  habits,  and  constitution,  so  that 
certain  numbers  of  a  community  will  be  affected  to  an  extent 
bordering  on,  or  breaking  out  into  open  disease.  Noxious 
agencies  whether  of  atmospheric  origin  acting  on  the  skin 
and  lungs,  or  as  poison  introduced  through  the  assimilating 
functions,  when  applied  in  a  minute  degree,  but  steadily 
kept  up  for  a  length  of  time,  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
effects  that  are  called  accumulative.  Their  action  is  latent, 
but  not  the  less  certain,  till  all  of  a  sudden  it  is*  developed 
as  if  the  whole  had  been  suddenly  concentrated  into  one 
overwhelming  dose. 

**  Connection  wtth  Scubvy. — The  scorbutic  diathesis  fur- 
nishes a  forcible  example  of  this ;  and  sudden  death  is  not 
only  induced  by  slight  causes  of  excitement,  in  men  labor- 
ing under  it,  but  even  those  who  have  exhibited  no  alarming 
signs  have  been  equally  affected.  This  is  exceedingly  appli- 
cable to  cholera,  between  which  and  scurvy  there  is  a  great 
analogy  in  the  state  of  the  blood ;  and  on  cholera  subsiding 
the  scurvy  appeared  in  our  regiment,  and  *also  in  other 

corps. 
''  Sudden  Clucax  of  AccntfULATrvfi  mobbid  cHAKOiis. — ^If 
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fheOi  by  a  sudden  dimax  of  all  the  oauBes  of  this  latent  di- 
athesiSi  a  state  of  weather  inducing  unirersal  congestion, 
almost  approaching  to  obstmction  of  the  yaecnlar  system, 
occnrs,  can  we  be  astonished  that  life  will,  in  many,  be  ab- 
mptly  cnt  short,  as  if  some  lethiferous  draught  had  been 
swallowed  ?  Such,  I  am  firmly  persoaded,  is  the  only  ra* 
tional  way  of  aoeonnting  for  those  nnmerons  cases  of  cholera 
which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  without  those  symp- 
toms which  nature  usually  exhibits  in  a  salutary  effort  to 
remove  local  or  general  congestion.  "*-{Jlfe<iica/  Times,  March 
11, 1848,  p.  388.) 

Thus  it  is  proved  past  all  doubt,  that  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce scurvy  exist  as  well  in  tropical  countries  as  in  the 
higher  latitudes ;  that  dianges  of  the  seasons,  floods,  inun- 
dations, blights  in  vegetation,  or  the  abridgment  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  causing  deficient  or  defective  alimentation, 
are  the  causes  of  it,  the  same  as  in  colder  countries ;  proving 
conclusively  that  the  theory  of  the  scorbutic  nature  of  cholera 
is  susceptible  of  world-wide  application, 

I  cannot  but  marvel  that  the  identity  of  cholera  and  scurvy 
should  have  escaped  Mr.  Them's  powers  of  observation,  when 
he  saw  them  so  nearly  and  dosely  associated.  Still  the  same 
observations  occui-red  to  me  years  before  the  truth  was  dear- 
ly established  in  my  mind.  I  not  only  saw  the  scurvy  left  in 
patients  who  recovered  from  cholera,  but  I  saw  it  in  many 
before  the  attack  came  on ;  and  as  I  shall  illustrate  by  cases 
before  I  close  this  essay,  successfully  treated  Cholera  In- 
fantum as  scurvy  in  infants,  whose  mothers  labored  under 
that  form  of  it  called  Mirsing  Sore  Mouth  or  Puerperal 
Jlnamia,  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  administration  of  anti- 
scorbutic remedies. 

Since  the  year  1832,  when  Cholera  Adultorum  first  became 
epidemic  in  the  TJnited  States,  the  records  of  mortality  for 
the  dty  of  New  York,  show  that  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
year  1853, 12,044  adults  have  perished  of  it  in  that  dty,  and 
10,044  infants  of  Cholera  Infiintum.  From  1804  to  1831  in- 
clusive, 8,308  infants  died  of  Cholera  Infantum  in  New  York, 
which  swells  the  mortality  from  Cholera  Infantum  in   that 
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city,  during  the  last  half  century,  to  13,352 ;  and  from  Infant 
and  Mult  Cholera  united  to  25,396  souls  t 

r  will  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  these  hitherto 
Buppobed  two  diseases,  and  the  essentially  scorbutic  nature 
of  the  choleric  disease,  by  the  statistics  of  emigration :  this 
constitutes  an  important  chapter  ia  its  history. 

The  1)light  in  vegetation  and  dearth  of  provisions  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  in  1847, 
caused  thousands  upon  thousands  of  foreigners  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  Over  100,000  emigrants  left  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  for  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  that  year. — 
The  scurvy  prevailed  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  an 
awful  extent,  imputed  to  the  blight  of  the  potato,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  British  medical  journals  of  that 
year;  and  typhus  fever  and  cholera  were  associated  with  it. 
An  hundred  thousand  persons  and  more  died  that  yeftr  in  Ire- 
land alone;  and  nearly  every  Irish  emigrant  who  came  to 
this  country  had  the  inlaid  and  accumulated  scorbutic  de- 
pravity lying  latent  in  his  system.  "There  is  nothing 
.unnatural  in  the  desire  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  to  abandon 
their  cheerless  and  damp  cottages,  and  to  crawl,  inch  by 
inch,  while  they  have  yet  a  little  strength,  from  the  graves 
which  apparently  yawn  for  their  bodies.  What  will  not  poor 
humanity  do  to  avert  the  blow  which  death  seems  to  aim  ?'' 

Inlaid  or  latent  scorbutus  in  embarking  emigrants,  modi- 
fied by  the  constitution  of  the  seasons,  and  by  the  exciting 
-causes,  as  sea-sickness,  inaction  or  sloth,  poor  diet  and  foul 
air  on  ship-board,  and,  may  be,  by  a  specific  typhus  infection, 
was  mostly  developed  in  the  form  of  ship  fever,  as  it  reached 
our  shores,  till  the  next  year,  1848,  when  the  choleric  fprm 
predominated ;  and  after  the  intensely  cold  winter  of  1848-49, 
and  succeeding  spring  blight,  enough  subjects  were  prepared, 
•or  charged  with  scorbutus  in  the  latent  manner,  for  an  epi- 
demic ou^break  of  it  in  the  choleric  or  hemorrhagic  form  in 
this  country,  under  the  powerfully  exciting  causes  of  summer 
heat  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

Of  the  causes  of  sickness  in  emigrant  ships.  Dr.  Cart^ 
Wright,  of  New  Orleans,  speaks  as  follows :  "  Provisions 
are  not  onlv  soon  deteriorated  in  quality  by  heat  and  mois- 
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tare,  bat  also  if  exposed  to  human  emanations  in  a  concentra- 
ted form,  as  they  always  are  when  deposited  in  the  steerage 
of  a  crowded  enugrant  ship.  The  food  partaken  of  in  such 
places  is  so  deteriorated  in  quality  that  it  is  digested  with 
great  difficalty,  and  it  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting  and  diarrhcea. 
That  scurvy,  cholera,  dyaentery,  ship  fever,  uid  other  pesti- 
lences are  mostly  caused  by  eating  food  deteriorated  in  qual- 
ity, drinking  bad  water,  and  breathing  an  atmosjAere  loaded 
with  the  moisture  of  human  exhalations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt"  (Hon.  Hamilton  Fish's  Report  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  Emigrant 
Ships,  before  quoted,  p.  126.) 

Now  infants  of  this  class  of  progenitors — scorbutic,  sickly 
emigrants — if  not  still-born,  die  of  Cholera  Infantum,  in 
great  numbers,  in  all  the  entreports  of  the  United  States, 
every  summer;  and  many  mothers,  also,  die  of— ^  sudden^ 
soon  after  delivery  ^  only  explained  by  the  scorbutic  law. 

Dr.  Isaac  Wood  says,  (Beport  above  cited,  105.)  "  About 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  typhus,  ship  or  prison  fever,  for  they 
are  the  same,  prevailed  to  an  awful  degree  in  our  largest 
prison  and  pauper  establishments.  The  disease  got  into 
the  lying-in  department  and  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
Women  would  be  confined,  have  easy  and  natural  labors,  be 
comfortable  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  next 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  be  corpses." 

The  average  number  per  annum  of  Mll-hom  infants  in 
New  York,  for  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  1847,  was  790^  and  the  average  number  per  annum  for 
seven  years  thenceforward,  including  the  year  1847,  that  is, 
from  1847  to  1853  inclusive,  was  1,377 :  a  disproportionate 
excess  of  281  per  annum  over  the  average  number  called 
for  from  the  increase  of  the  population — an  over  proportion 
of  20.4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  average  number  per  annum  of  infants  dying  of  Choi" 
^ra  Infantum  in  New  York,  for  the  seven  years  immediately 
preceding  1847,  was  453;  and  the  average  number  from 
1847  to  1853  inclusive,  was  770 :  a  disproportionate  excess 
9f  142  deaths  per  annum,  over  the  average  number  called 
for  by  the  increase  of  the  population — an  over  proportion  of 
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twentj  per  cent,  per  annum,  exactly.    Wliat  fftriking  &ct9 

and  coincidences  t 
The  census  returns  of  1845  and  1850  are  taken  as  the  two 

means  of  the  above  septennial  periods,  or  averages  of  the 
popnktion.  That  of  1860  is  the  trae  mean  period  of  time 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  of  1846  one  year  too  late 
for  the  first  seven  years,  which  throws  the  results  of  the 
above  calculations,  it  is  true,  a  Uttle  over  the  excessive  or 
disproportionate  mortality  called  for,  both  still-born  and  from 
Cholera  Infantum,  but  without  affecting  the  relation  to  be 
seen  between  these  two  causes  of  death  in  the  agreement  of 
per  centage. 

These  statistics  show  that  some  elemeat,  causing  death  in 
in&nts,  exists  in  New  York,  associated  with  immigrants, 
and  that  it  is  operative  before  birth.  That  this  element  or 
cause  of  death  is  scorbutus^is  to  be  inferred  fitmi  sundry 
reasons.  The  foetus  is  not  obnoxious  to  meteoric  influences, 
nor  to  other  causes  of  disease  and  death  external  to  the 
mother.  Emotional  causes,  it  will  not  be  contended  exist  in 
the  unborn  infant ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  questionable  if  they 
can  reach  it  in  utero  through  the  mother.  Constitutional 
disorders  and  diatheses  do,  some  of  tbemi  pass  from  mothers 
to  infants  in  utero,  and  scorbutus  is  in  this  category.*  The 
nutritiye  function  appears  to  be  the  only  channel  through 
which  contamination  can  pass,  and  defective  nutrition  is  the 
foundation  of  scurvy.  Sudden  death  from  shock  is  a  scor- 
butic law,  and  most  of  the  still-bom  in&nts  die  from  the 
Fhock  occasioned  by  the  uterine  efforts  upon  them.  Where 
mothers  labor  under  scorbutus,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  their  infants  at  birth  or  a  few  weeks  old  do 
also.  The  scorbutic  diathesis  is  a  prolific  cause  of  abortion 
and  premature  birth.  These  reasons  leave  no  room  in  my 
mind  to  doubt  the  hidden  element  of  death  in  question  being 
scorbutus.    This   conceded,  the  affirmative  of  my  proposi- 


*  BraooBQB,  who  wrote  in  1689,  mjb  :  *'  Hie  tearvy  is  endemio  in  partion- 
lar  countries  from  their  sitnation,  air,  water  and  ibod.  In  these  oonntriee^ 
■oorbnUo  mothers  bear  soorbntio  children,  often  ndseanj,  at  other  times  bring 
IMh  dead  fintoses."   /^UndoaSoarvj,^  81S.> 
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doQ  tbat  Cholera  lD£Aiitam  is  a  soorbotic  affection  is  equally 
sustained  by  the  argument,  for  the  statistics  show  that  infkat 
mortality  from  it  is  associated  with  emigraats  in  the  saine 
ratio. 

Not  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  abundance  of  materials 
that  offer  in  proof  of  the  soorbatio  condition  of  immigrants, 
and  introduce  it  in  this  connectionf  woald  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  great  question,  the  true 
cause  and  eseetitial  natoro  of  Cholera  Infimtum.  I  shall 
therefore  draw  a  few  extracts  from  the  Senatorial  Beport  be^ 
fore  quoted  on  the  Sickness  and  Hortalil^  in  Emigrant 
Ships,  begging  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  inei* 
dentally  let  fall  as  to  the  nature  and  pathology  of  scurvy, 
vie :  that  it  is  a  slow  poisoning  from  Uie  want  4>f  proper 
nutrition,  rather  than  Itom  the  into'oductioa  of  anything 
deletertoos^-**  negative  pcMSoning  that  infallibly  ensnes  when 
the  natural  laws  in  regard  to  diet  are  daily  infringed  by  the 
abaence  of  succulent  vegetable  food  and  fruits,  it  being 
nature's  law  that  omniveroiis  man  should  have  a  variety  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  more  especially  Ae  latter. 

At  page  79,  in  Mr.  Bierwirth's  reply  to  the  circular  of  the 
Senatorial  Committee,  occurs  the  following  paragraph,  written 
in  January,  1854: 

**  The  present  state  of  Aings  is,  in  a  modified  form,  a 
repetition  of  what  was  witnessed  in  1847-^,  when,  {as 
mentioned  in  a  Beport  of  the  Commissiooers  of  SmigratioB 
of  the  State  of  New  York)  the  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  ship  fever  at  sea,  and  in  the  various  emigrant 
hoqntals  in  American  ports,  was  estimated  to  cbooeed  20,O06l 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  analogy  between  that  period 
and  the  present  [1654]  in  the  hif^  price  of  bread-stuffs  and 
all  other  articles  of  human  food ;  and  this  conSmffl  me  in  the 
opinion  expressed  years  ago,  and  adhered  to  ever  since,  that 
the  morlalily  at  sea  is  maiidy,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the 
want  or  iasafficiency  of  wholesome  nourishment  during  the 
passage.  The  subject  at  that  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Oommeroe^  and  a  committee  of 
that  body  to  whom  the  matter  Was  referred,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  cansee  of  the  maqy  deaths  ai 
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8ea»  were,  ^  want  of  food  and  want  of  pvre  air  in  the  between 
decks.       • 

At  page  80,  in  the  Report  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  accompanying  Mr.  Bierwirth's  communication,- 
occurs  the  following :  <<  Next  to  the  miserable  state  of 
health  in  whi^h  so  manj  emigranta  embark,  the  great  causea 
of  the  deplorable  condition  in  whieb  thej  arrive  in  oar  porta 


^<  Want  of  sofficient  and  wholesome  nourishment  during^ 
the  passage,  and  want  of  pure  air  in  the  between  decka 
or  steerage,  where  emigrant  passengers  are  generally  loea- 
ted. 

*^  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  »  doubtless  aware  that  em- 
igrants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  claim  from  the 
ship  that  carries  them  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food,  except 
one  pound  of  bread  and  three  quarts  of  water  each  per  day ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  eren  this  they  eannot  alwaya 
obtain — that  the  law  is  shamefully  violated— -that  vessels 
leave  Liverpo(d  without  providing  the  required  quantity  of 
bread.  But  all  nourishment  beyond  bread  and  water,  must 
be  furnished  by  the  emigrants  themselves,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  get  it  cooked  as  best  they  may.  The  conse* 
quences  of  this  arrangement  to  the  poor,  careless,  improvi^ 
dent  people  are  self-evident ;  many  of  them  embark  without 
any  provisions  of  their  own,  and  very  few,  if  any,  with  a  suf- 
ficient supply;  many  have  not  the  means  to  buy  fbod,  and 
numbers  have  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
voyage ;  and  hence  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not  one  of  ail 
the  emigrant  ships  from  British  and  Iridi  ports  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  proper  food  for  all  on  board.'' 

Surely  no  medical  mind  can  contemplate  the  above  facts 
and  deny  that  scurvy  is  inlaid  in  every  emigrant :  it  were 
just  as  safe  to  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four.  But  thou- 
sands— the  minority — are  saturated  widi  it,  '^died  in  the 
wool''  before  embarkation,  it  appears,  for  the  want  of  food 
aboard,  is  placed  as  second,  ""  to  the  miserable  state  of  health 
in  which  so  many  emigrants  embark,"  and  we  have  seen 
that,  that  miserable  state  of  health  was  scurvy,  so  plainly  un- 
masked in  1847  that  no  medical  tyit>  couU  mistake  it;  and 
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the  commuDioation  of  MeBsrs.  Oelrichs  &  Go.,  p.  88»  confirms 
the  fact  of  the  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  emigrants 
embark,  viz : . 

**  The  recent  mortality  on  board  of  emigrant  vessels  was, 
we  believe,  mainly  the  natural  development  of  disease  contrao- 
ted  before  embarkation,  and  not  owing  to  want  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  master  or  his  subordinates." 

At  page  89  occurs  the  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Backer's 
communication,  written  in  1854 : 

"  The  recent  alarming  mortality  on  board  emigrant  vessels 
from  Europe  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  It  has 
been  stated  that  during  the  month  of  November  last,  28  of 
the  whole  number  of  emigrant  ships  which  arrived  at  New 
York  had  cholera  on  board,  and  that  of  13,762  passengers 
no  less  than  1,141  died  by  this  disease,  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  were  afflicted  with  it  during  the  passage." 

It  appears  by  this,  that  fully  one-third  of  all — <<  between 
four  and  five  thousand  of  13,762,"  were  so  imbued  with 
scorbutus,  according  to  my  view  and  explanation,  that  they 
fell  under  its  law  of  collapse  during  the  voyage.  Woe  to 
such  as  were  with  child  and  that  gave  suck  in  those  days ; 
and  worse  woe  to  the  sucklings  who  drew  their  nutriment 
from  such  polluted  fountains.  Cholera  Infantum  is  ever  the 
sure  inheritance  of  infants  so  bred  and  bom,  and  if  they 
survive  it,  their  whole  lives  are  embittered  by  constitutional 
feebleness. 

Again,  same  page  and  communication : 

"  Passengers  providing  themselves  get  cheated  in  every 
way — quantity,  quality  and  price.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  poorer  lay  in  not  only  an  extremely  small  stock,  but  also 
a  defective  stock,  and  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  those  better 
off,  or  to  chances  to  appropriate  to  themselves  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  lastly,  rely  on  the  master  of  the  vessel  to 
save  them  from  starvation,  but  after  all,  suffering  from  want 
of  proper  nourishment." 

Again,  same  communication,  page  96 : 

"  In  stormy  weather  owing  to  an  arrangement  of  the  cook's 
galley,  passengers  may,  for  days  together,  be  unable  to  cook 
at  all.    Bea-sickness  weakens,  makes  lazy  and  indifferent,  so 
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that  even  the  most  energetic  captains  complain  tiiai  they 
are  unable  to  enforce  cleanliness  unless  aided  by  law ;  and 
threats  to  treat  as  mutineers  such  as  will  not  obey,  are  ofiea 
necessary.  Many  passengers  have  to  be  brought  on  deck  by 
main  force-'' 

Now  here  are  described  as  being  present  in  these  emigrant 
ships,  all  the  causes  of  disease  that  in  earlier  days  dcTeloped 
sea-scurryi  but  that  now-a^ys  develop  either  cholera  or 
ship-fever ;  and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  manifestatioui  if  indeed  there  be  any, 
is  an  improvement  in  the  human  constitution,  brought  about 
by  an  improved  agriculture,  horticulture  and  fruit-culture, 
giving  it  greater  powers  of  resistance,  or  greater  protection 
against  scurvy.  That  human  life  is  lengthened  by  the  multi- 
plied comforts  of  modern  civilisation,  commerce  and  the  arts 
of  peace  and  rural  industry,  is  proved  by  the  vital  statistioi 
of  the  Life  Insurance  OfSces.  What  then  were  the  collaps- 
ing symptoms  of  scurvy  in  the  early  sea- voyages  t  What 
was  the  mode  of  death,  when  '*  deaths  occurred  from  scurvy 
to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  a  day  in  a  moderate  ship^ 
company ;  bodies  sewn  up  in  hammodu  and  washing  about 
the  decks,  for  want  of  strength  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
miserable  survivors  to  cast  them  overboard,''  as  in  Lord 
Anson's  voyage  ?  Why,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  it 
took  on  the  form  of  *^  putrid  ftvers^  pleurisies,  jaundice,  and 
violent  rheumat!ic  pains,"  so  says  Lord  Anson;  and  ElliSy 
the  explorer  of  a  *' north-west  passage"  in  1746,  says  of  his 
scurvied  crew,  that,  death  carried  them  off,  either  by  a  flux 
or  a  dropsy."  It  appears  also  by  Lord  Anson's  account  that 
the  epidemic  increased  with  hot  weather,  and  that  the  mortal- 
ity in  one  of  his  ships  was  forty-three  in  April,  twice  that 
number  in  May,  and  as  many  more  by  the  middle  of  Juno, 
when  the  squadron  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  the  sick  were  put  ashore,  numbers  dying  in  the  boats  in 
being  got  ashore,  and  the  epidemic  still  continuing  very  fata] 
for  twenty  days  after  landing,  ^The  Conturiont  from  her 
leaving  England,  when  at  this  island,  had  buried  292  men, 
and  had  but  314  remaining  of  her  complement.  The 
Gloucester,  out  of  a  smaller  complement,  buried  the  same 
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number,  and  had  onlj  82  alive  1"  It  would  seem  then,  that 
the  causes  of  disease  were  the  same  in  the  earlier  voyages  as  in 
emigrant  ships  in  these  days,  viz :  want  of  proper  and  snflS^ 
cient  food ;  want  of  ventilation ;  and  want  of  exercise.  And 
it  further  appears  that  the  putrid  f&verSf  watery  fluxes^  etc., 
(hat  carried  off  three-fourths  of  a  ship's  ccew  in  former  days 
were  considered  forms  of  scurvy.  These  are  instructive 
reminiscences.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects  through  all 
time. 

I  will  introduce  but  one  other  quotation  on  this  subjecti 
which,  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  is  entitled  to  muoh 
weight,  and  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Report  on  Quarantine  of  the  Qeneral  Board  of  Health,  Lou* 
don,  1849,  before  quoted,  and  is  the  experience  of  a  gentle- 
man who  took^  passage  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel  to  prove 
the  comfortableness  or  otherwise  of  the  emigrants'  voyage  to 
America. — See  said  Beport,  poge  101. 

'*  Before  the  emigrant  has  been  a  week  at  sea,''  says  Mr. 
Stephen  De  Yere,  **  he  is  an  altered  man.  How  can  he  be 
otherwise?  hundreds  of  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  from  the  drivelling  idiot  of  ninety  to  the 
babe  just  born,  huddled  together  without  light,  without  air, 
wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  a  foetid  atmosphere,  sick  in 
body,  dispirited  in  heart,  the  fevered  patients  lying  between 
the  sound  in  sleeping  places  so  narrow  as  almost  to  deny 
them  the  power  of  indulging, 'by  a  change  of  position,  the 
natural  restlessness  of  the  disease;  by  their  agonized  ravingB 
disturbing  those  around,  and  predisposing  them,  through  the 
effects  of  the  imagination,  to  imbibe  the  contagion ;  living 
without  food  or  medicine,  except  as  administered  by  the  hand 
of  casual  charity,  dying  without  the  voice  of  spiritual  con- 
solation, and  buried  in  the  deep  without  the  rites  of  the 
church.  The  food  is  generally  ill  selected,  and  seldom  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  and  bad 
construction  of  the  cooking  places.  The  supply  of  water, 
hardly  enough  for  cooking  and  drinking,  does  not  allow 
washing.  In  many  ships  the  filthy  beds,  teeming  with  all 
abominations,  are  never  required  to  be  brought  on  deck  and 
aired;  the  narrow  space  between  the  sleeping-berths  and  the 
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piles  of  boxes  is  never  washed  or  scraped,  but  breathes  up  a 
damp  and  foetid  stench,  until  the  day  before  arrival  at  quar- 
antine, when  all  hands  are  required  to  <  scrub  up,'  and  put 
on  a  fair  face  for  the  doctor  and  government  inspector. 

"  No  moral  restraint  is  attempted ;  the  voice  of  prayer  is 
never  heard.  Drunkenness,  with  its  consequent  train  of 
ruffianly  debasement,  is  not  discouraged,  because  it  is  profit* 
able  to  the  captain,  who  traffics  in  the  grog. 

"In  the  ship  which  brought  mo  out  from  London  last 
April,  the  passengers  were  found  in  provisions  by  the  owners, 
aocording  to  a  contract  and  a  furnished  scale  of  dietary. 

"The  meat  was  of  the  worst  quality.  The  supply  of 
water  shipped  on  board  was  abundant,  but  the  quantity 
served  out  to  the  passengers  was  so  scanty,  that  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  salt  provisions 
and  rice  (a  most  important  article  of  their  food)  because  they 
had  not  water  enough  both  for  the  necessary  cooking  and  the 
satisfying  of  their  raging  thirst  afterwards. 

"They  could  only  afford  water  for  washing  by  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  cooking  of  their  food.  I  have  known  persons 
to  remain  for  days  together  in  their,  close  berths,  because 
they  thus  suffered  less  from  hunger,  though  compelled  at  the 
same  time,  by  want  of  water,  to  heave  overboard  their  salt 
provisions  and  rice.  No  cleanliness  was  enforced;  the 
beds  never  aired;  the  master,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
never  entered  the  steerage,  an(i  would  listen  to  no  complaints; 
the  dietary  contracted  for  was,  with  some  exceptions,  nomin- 
ally supplied,  though  at  irregular  periods;  but  false  measures 
were  used  (in  which  the  water  and  several  articles  of  dry 
food  were  served,)  the  gallon  measure  containing  but  three 
quarts,  which  fact  I  proved  in  Quebec  and  had  the  captain 
fined  for.  Once  or  twice  a  week  ardent  spirits  were  sold 
indiscriminately  to  the  passengers,  producing  scenes  of  un- 
checked blackguardism  beyond  description;  and  lights  were 
prohibited,  because  the  ship— with  her  open  fire-grates  upon 
deck — with  lucifer  matches  and  lighted  pipes  used  secretly  in 
the  sleeping-berths — was  freighted  with  government  powder 
for  the  garrison  at  Quebec. 

"The  case  of  this  ship  was  not  one  of  peculiar  misconduct; 
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on  the  contrary,  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  know  from 
information  which  I  have  received  from  very  many  emigrants 
well  known  to  me,  who  camo  over  this  year  in  different  vessels 
that  this  ship  was  better  regulated,  and  more  comfortable 
than  many  that  reached  Canada/' 

At  page  118  of  said  Report,  this  subject  is  alluded  to  ti^ 
follows,  viz.  "  The  late  Chairman  of  the  Emigration  Com 
piission,  T.  F.  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  his  examination  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  says: — 'One  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  evidences  upon  emigration 'Which  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life  was  contained  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Stephen  De  Yere.  He  is  a  private  gentleman  who 
has  gone  from  Ireland  to  Canada,  wishing  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  it  was  a  good  place  to  which  to  encourage  his 
poorer  neighbors  to  proceed.  He  voluntarily  exposed  himself 
to  the  inconvenience  and  hazard  of  taking  his  own  passage 
in  the  steerage,  and  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  me,  at  my 
request,  a  very  full  letter,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  he 
observed.  This  letter  has,  I  think,  weighed  much  with  the 
Government  in  forming  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  endeavor  to  amend  the  law  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session." 

So  much  for  the  evidences  drawn  from  emigration ;  and  if 
this  mass  of  statistics  and  reliable  testimony  does  not  fully 
sustain  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come,  that  emigrants 
are  scorbutic,  and  that  cholera  in  them  and  Cholera  Infantum 
in  their  offspring  are  but  modes  of  manifestation  or  modified 
forms  of  the  same  old  disease,  scorbutus^  I  ask,  whither 
shall  the  researching  medical  mind  turn  for  evidences  in 
support  of  a  rational  view  or  theory  of  cholera  and  Cholera 
Infentum  ?  Where  but  in  the  scorbutic  theory  is  there  any 
light  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sum  up  the  testimony  which 
this  branch  of  this  subject  offertAn  support  of  the  aflSrmative 
of  my  propositions,  so  strikingly  do  the  facts  and  statistics 
sustain  them.  Can  any  medical  mind  revert  to  an  hypoth- 
esis  again,  go  back  and  grope  in  the  dark,  after  a  rational 
philosophy  of  noon-day  truth  has  thus  unfolded  the  un- 
questionable nature  of  Cholera  Infantum,  and  illustrated 
by  statistics  (not  gotten  up  for  the  purpose)  the  laws  of  its 
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development  7  I  think  not  Can  any  one  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  and  essential  nature  of  the  choleric  disease  after  con- 
sidering its  connection  with  emigrants;  their  contamination 
with  scurvy;  the  collapsing  law  of  its  manifestation;  and 
the  parallelism  between  the  over-percentage  of  mortality 
reported  still-born,  and  the  deaths  from  Cholera  Infantum  in 
New  York  since  1847,  when  the  enormous  increase  of  emi- 
gration to  this  country  set  in?  I  think  not;  the  matter 
must  be  as  good  as  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  candid 
reader,  it  appears  to  me. 

There  is  another  particular  in  Hie  history  of  Cholera  In- 
fantum that  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed ;  it  is  this,  that 
while  it  is  generally  confined  to  infants  of  the  poor,  wretched, 
and  ill-fed  classes  described,  it  occasionally  manifests  itself 
in  infants  of  the  better  classes,  families  supposed  to  be 
sumptuously  fed ;  apparently  belying  the  theory  of  its  scor- 
butic character.  Those  practitioners  who  attend  the  higher 
classes  in  cities,  even  when  the  disease  is  raging  among 
infants  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  see  but  little  of  it  But 
this  exception  only  proves  the  rule — ^luxury  and  effeminacy 
are  closely  associated.  Many  a  mother  in  high  life  becomes 
dyspeptic,  scorbutic,  and  hopelessly  dilapidated  by  luxury, 
inaction,  and  rapid  breeding,  and  entails  the  most  faulty 
stamina  upon  her  offspring,  and  affords  from  the  breast  the 
most  unhealthy  nutrition.  Neither  mother  nor  infant  under 
such  circumstances  can  appropriate  the  materials  of  a  healthy 
nutrition,  for  the  want  of  organic  vigor;  and  besides,  the 
most  mistaken  prohibitions  are  often  eigoined  by  medical 
direction — the  acids,  fruits  and  vegetables  being  interdicted, 
(of  all  articles  of  diet,  with  good  beef  and  porter  or  wine 
bitters  added,  the  most  needed)  while  crackers  and  tea, 
toast,  soda  biscuits,  and  cocoa  are  daily  inflicted,  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  constitutipml  difficulty  in  both  mother  and 
child.  It  thus  becomes  an  heir^loom  in  families,  or  an  her- 
editary taint  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  (Diseases  of  Children^ 
page  202)  says :  "  My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  apt  to  occur  in  certain  families.  I  am 
acquainted  with  one  family  in  this  city  [Philadelphia]  in 
which  eight  out  of  ten  childen  suffered  from  the  disease* 
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Of  these  children,  fbnr  have  grown  up,  married,  and  haire 
children.  IVo  of  these  fiunilies  have  each  lost  a  child  by 
the  disease;  in  a  third,  the  two  children  of  the  &m\y  have 
been  exceedingly  ill  with  it;  while  in  the  fourth,  some  of  the 
children  have  been  sick,  though  not  to  the  same  degree. 
Again,  I  have  attended  this  summer,  (1847),  two  children  in 
a  family,  one  not  quite  two  years,  and  the  other  three  months 
and  a  half  old,  who  have  both  been  very  fiek  with  the  diek 
ease.  The  elder  child  was  ill  the  summer  before  in  the  same 
way.  The  mother  of  these  children  was  herself  r&iy  ill  with 
the  disease  on  several  occasions  during  her  infancy,  as  was 
also  her  brother/' 

This  sustains  my  views  of  the  ante**natid  hlstorf  and  scor- 
butic character  of  Cholera  Infantum,  and  accords  so  har- 
moniously with  the  physiological  dogma  that  parental  organ- 
ization and  physical  stamina  are  transmissible  to  offspring, 
and  with  them  liability  and  aptitude  to  the  same  forms  of 
disease  their  progenitors  manifested,  that  in  this  sense  it 
must  be  conceded  Cholera  Infantum  is  hereditary,  as  Dr. 
Meigs  inculcates,  but  without  explaining  why  and  whereforeu 
Nor  is  the  dilapidated  mo&er  always  chargeable,  or  chai*ge- 
ablo  alone,  witih  the  offence  of  entail :  the  sin  often  lies  as 
well  at  the  door  of  a  besotted  father.    Where  the  fathers  have 
eaten  soar  grapes^  after  this  fashion,  the  children's  teeth  are 
wont  to  be  set  on  edge.    Repeated,  daily  intoxication  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  necessarily  lajm  the  scorbutic  di- 
athesis  in   the   system,  fixmi    defective   alimentation   and 
abridged  nutrition,  as  I  have  sufficiently  satisfied  myself  by 
the  physical  signs  in  mania  a  pota,  and  abundantly  verified  by 
the  success  of  anti-scorbutic  treatment :  and  this  view  also 
explains  why  so  many  drunkards  die  of  Epidemic  Cholera* 
I  have  also  ftarther  observed  many  cases  of  mild  insanity  to 
occur  during  scorbutic  seasons,  in  both  sexes,  marked  by  the 
physical  or  objective  signs  of  incipient  or  latent  scurvy,  and 
have  found   them   medicable  by  anti-scorbutic  treatment; 
which  fJBicts  are,  by  no  means,  irrelevant  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Cholera  Infantum,  for  I  have  repeatedly  treated  in- 
fants and  the  older  children  for  it  of  parents  so  affected : 

showing  that  the  whole  family  were  suffering  from  defiictive 
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alimentation,  and  that  scorbatas  affects  the  brains  as  well  as 
the  bowels;  throwing  much  light  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  head  symptoms  in  Cholera  Infantum. 

The  inordinate  use  of  tobacco,*  also,  I  have  obserTcd, 
enfeebles  many  a  father,  interfering  so  much  with  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  food,  from  the  constant  ejection  of 
the  saliva,  that  the  physical  signs  of  latent  scurvy  appear  in 
the  mouth,  and  a  scorbutic  feebleness  is  visited  upon  the  off- 
spnng,  evidenced  by  a  proclivity  to  Cholera  Infantum.  But. 
probably,  the  greatest  source  or  cause  of  scorbutus  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  the  everlasting  round  of  a  mono- 
dietary  of  pork,  bread  and  coffee — ^pork  three  times  a  day! 
and  but  a  stinted  allowance  of  stale,  city  milk  from  slop-fed 
cows,  not  unaptly  derided  *<  chalk  and  water,"  for  the  most 
infantile  members  of  the  family.  Contrast  such  a  dietary 
with  the  abundance  of  nutritious,  fresh  cows'  milk  from 
clover-pastured  animals,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  eggs 
and  poultry  to  be  found  at  the  countiy  farm-houses  in  the  old 
settled  region  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  no  one  need 
seek  further  for  the  reason  why  Dr.  Eberle,  "  during  a  prac- 
tice of  twelve  years  in  the  country,  met  with  but  two  or  three 
cases  of  this  disease  in  infants:"  that  county  being  the  field 
of  his  observations  in  country  practice. 

EVIDENCES  DERIVED  FROM  THB  PHBNOMBNA. 

No  method  I  can  pursue  under  this  head,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters  are  concerned,  can 
be  fairer  or  less  exceptionable  than  to  collate  the  descriptions 
given  by  writers  of  the  supposed  several  diseases,  which  I 
hold  to  be  one,  or  but  modified  manifestations  of  the  same 
diatliesis,  viz :  Cholera,  Cholera  Infantum  and  Scurvy,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  judge  whether  or  not  my  views  are 
correct.  The  real  philosophy  of  medicine,  in  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  seems  to  consist  in  ascertaining 
the  actual  state  of  the  system,  of  which  symptoms  and  signs 
are  the  exponents,  and  anatomical  characters  the  post-mor- 
tem evidences. 

♦Hairej,  who  wrote  on  •curvy  in  1675,  attribatas  its  occasional  cause  to 
tlM  QM  of  dlatuied  spirits,  and  tobacco.— (£iW  o«  Scurry,  p.  372.) 
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Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  views  I  hold  of  the  scorbutic 
unity  of  Cholera  and  Cholera  Infitntnm ;  the  different  degrees 
and  shades  in  which  the  scorbntic  depraiity  maj  be  nncon- 
dously  and  nnsnsp^ctedly  inlaid  in  the  systems  of  thousands, 
young  and  old ;  the  disparity  in  the  age  of  the  subjects,  by 
which  symptoms  are  always  modified ;   the  Protean  char- 
acter scurvy  has  always  borne,  and  its  collapsing  tendency 
from  extreme  thermometric  impressions,  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  fright,  or  other  exciting  causes ;  if  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  a  general  likeness  in  the  supposed  three  forms 
of  disease — a  oneness  of  pathological  condition  in  the  system 
— no  matter  though  some  particular  features  may  differ,  as 
unwittingly  drawn  and  misunderstood  by  artists,  still  the 
family  likeness  will  pronounce  the  group  a  triune  malady : 
but  especially  if  added  to  -this,  I  shall  unfold  in  therapeutics 
that,  the  supposed  differing  forms  of  disease  yield  alike  to 
the  same    treatment — the  administration  of  anti-scorbutic 
remedies — what  then  will  be  the  inference  ?  plainly  that  the 
supposed  three  maladies  are  one  and  the  same :  no  common 
sense  view  or  conclusion  other  than  this  can  possibly  be 
maintained.    It  will  never  answer  to  say  that  these  results 
arise  from,  or  are  owing  to,  a  complication  of  scurvy  with 
Cholera  or  Cholera  Infantum,  as  in  scarlatina,  measles,  small* 
pox,  etc.,  where  innoculation  pronounces  that  there  is  specific 
cause  for  the  distemper  independent  of  scurvy :  but  the  idea 
of  a  specific  infection,  or  contagion  being  the  cause  of  Chol- 
era Infantum  has  never  been  mooted,  and  is  fast  fleeing  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  such  a  notion  with  regard  to 
Cholera  Adultorum. 

When,  therefore,  a  condition  of  the  system  is  met  with 
betokening  low  and  ebbing  vitality ;  when  we  see  the  whole 
fhbric  as  it  were  dissolving,  disintegrating,  bleeding  either 
red,  white,  or  mixed  blood:  the  most  delicate  structures 
softening,  congesting,  infiltrating ;  petechiso  appearing ;  and 
somnolency  indicating  that  the  same  mischief  is  going  on  in 
the  brain  as  in  the  bowels  and  in  the  skin ;  away  with  no- 
sology— fall  back  on  general  principles — ^prescribe  vmi  for  a 
symptom,  but  for  the  condition.  It  matters  not  what  name 
an  epidemic  manifestation  of  this  eonditicm  in  adults  bears, 
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0?  in  infants,  or  in  slieep  dji^g  in  the  spring  of  the  <<  rot " 
for  want  of  tnnup8»  or  cattle  of  bloody  niiUT«io»  It  matters 
not  thongb  one  set  bleed  (rom  the  noae;  another  from  the 
stomachy  and  Tomit  it  <nit;  another  from  the  intestines,  and 
pnrge  it  off:  or  whether  the  blood  or  infiltration  be  sen- 
gnineottSt  fibrinois,  eerOMAgaineons,  or  only  serons :  the 
etate,  or  pa&ologieal  oonditioo  is  (me  and  the  same,  and  it 
appears  to  me  the  only  rational,  philosophic,  and  tmthfnl 
Tiew  to  be  taken  of  it  is  to  oonsider  it  a  soorbntio  eonditioii, 
and  treat  it  aooording^y.  This  will  be  rendered  more  plain 
by  comparing  the  phenomena. 

This  whole  matter  will  be  more  tberovgbly  nnderstood  by 
stadying  the  laws  of  soorbntns  as  elaborated  in  the  second 
volnme  of  this  work,  where  the  theories  and  views,  not  of  the 
writer,  bnt  of  all  previous  writers  on  scurvy  are  set  forth, 
those  of  the  old  authors  and  late  contribators  since  the  Irish 
famine.  It  is  a  plausible  and  reasonable  propositioi^  and  one 
that  conforms  to  the  simfdkity  of  nature's  laws,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  broad  snbstratoB  of  primary  patiiology,  lying  in  the 
constitntion,  below  observation,  i^early  if  not  quite  universal, 
and  natural  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom8<*<*all 
organized  forms  of  existence— -the  offspring  of  impaired  nutri- 
tive life,  and  the  first  stq)  in  disease  or  primary  falling  short 
of  health.  There  is,  probably,  no  mdx  condition  as  perfect 
or  absolute  health.  'Hie  term  is  relative ;  persons  eiyoy  more 
or  loss  exemption  from  impairment  of  health,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  d^rees  of  abridgment  of  health,  hereditary  •  or 
acquired,  constitute  the  primary  stages,  or  the  more  or  less 
advanced  conditions  of  impaired  nutritiottf  which,  in  reality, 
is  but  that  general  dyscrasia  known  as  the  latent  scorbutic 
diathesis.  This  is  that  ^^primmy  pathxdogical  condition^ 
Dr.  Barnes  of  the  London  Hoepitd  hu  taken  notice  of,  (see 
page  66,)  and  whidi  he  calls  a  ^'seorbatio  taint;"  and  the 
forms  of  active  disease,  u  finner,  rheumatism,  dysentery, 
pneumonia,  cholera  as  it  oeenired  in  the  childrea  of  the  Toot- 
ing school,  te.,  Ac,  are  but  ^  epiphenomena,"  using  his  form 
of  exfffession :  the  meaning  is  this,  that  epidemics  as  well  as 
all  sporadic  diseases  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  primary  source. 
This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  extenso  in  the   proper 
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place.  It  is  a  much  more  pMlosophio  view  than  the  accepted 
theory,  that  epidemics  differ  easentially,  and  are  owing  to 
specifically  distinct  causes;  and  that  the  sporadic  ailments 
are  etiologicallj,  pathologically,  and  idiopathically  different 
SofBce  it  for  the  present  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  collated  phenomena  of  the  supposed  three  diseases, 
cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  scurvy,  the  identity  of  which 
is  so  apparent  to  the  writer  that  any  theory  of  causation  but 
impaired  nutrition  seems  idle  if  not  ridiculous. 
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Bemarks  on  the  natubs  akd  seat  of  the  diseases. — 
What  a  parallelism  I  and  <*  the  probability  is  that  "  the  slow 
poison  which  produces  this  parallelism  in  the  nature  of  these 
supposed  three  forms  of  disease,  as  above  described,  is  just 
what  I  have  pointed  out,  viz :  defective  alimentation.  The 
'*  profound  impression  "  it  is  capable  of  producing,  is  pretty 
well  understood  in  jS^ct^iry— the  relaxed  solids  and  the  oozing 
fluids  are  familiar  illustrations ;  sometimes  red  blood,  at  other 
times  only  serum,  and  again  mostly  fibrin  escapes  from  the 
vessels.  No  other  essential  morbid  condition  whatever  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  either  Cholera  or  Cholera  Infantum. 
"  The  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  essential  and  pri- 
mary "  in  all,  but  it  is  not  exactly  inflammation :  it  is  rathef 
a  stasis  of  the  impoverished  blood  in  the  softened,  weakened 
tissues  at  first,  the  evil  lying  latent,  often  without  the  sub« 
jects'  being  conscious  of  it,  till  the  change  of  the  seasons  from 
one  extremity  to  another,  applies  the  torch  to  this  magazine 
of  morbid  derangement,  when  something  must  happen — a 
climax  must  result — the  critical  moment  has  come — ^bleeding 
of  some  sort  ensues — collapse  follows — death  or  feeble  reac- 
tion  is  the  result.  Thus,  the  essential  nature  of  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  appears  to  me  to  be  identically  the 
same  in  these  hitherto  supposed  three  forms  of  disease,  modi« 
fled  by  age  and  other  circumstances,  of  course.  Outside  of 
this  view,  there  is  no  light  on  the  etiology  and  nature  of 
Cholera  and  Cholera  Infantum,  and  by  these  views  all  is  made 
plain  and  easy  of  comprehension ;  for,  as  M.  Broussais  con- 
tends, whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  Scorbutus,  irritation  in 
the  digestive  canal,  imperfect  assimilation  and  defective  nu- 
trition, disorganization  of  the  tissues  and  an  escape  of  fluids, 
characterize  it — and  are  not  these  also  the  characteristics  un- 
folded in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  Cholera 
and  Cholera  Infantum  ?  Vomiting  and  purging,  collapse  and 
death,  or  feeble  reaction,  are  resultant  phenomena. 
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Bevabks  on  thb  latent  and  collapsing  phenomena. — 
1  have  myself  observed  this  latent  condition  of  Gholerai  Ghol 
era  Infantum  and  Scurvy ;  that  is,  the  scorbntic  diathesis  to 
be  very  prevalent  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  epidemic  Chol- 
era and  Cholera  Infantum;  and  I  have  also  observed  that 
every  patient  who  survived  an  attack,  presented  the  objective 
signs  of  Scorvy,  viz :  hyperemia  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous 
tissues  of  the  mouth,  ^nerally  of  the  gums,  arches  of  the  pal- 
ate, etc,  often  petechio  on  the  skin.  <<  I  am  firmly  persuaded,'' 
therefore,  that ''  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  "  the 
latent  and  collapsing  phenomena,  presented  in  Cholera  and 
Cholera  Infantum,  is,  to  ascribe  all  to  Scorbutus :  take  away 
the  Scorbutic  phenomena  and  there  is  nothing  left.  Dr.  Good 
speaks  of  nausea  and  vomiting  as  usual  phenomena  in  Land 
Scurvy ;  and  the  old  authors  speak  of  vomiting,  purging,  and 
even  Cholera  Morbus,  as  being  symptoms  of  Scurvy.  What 
were  the  acute,  epidemic,  collapsing  and  dying  phenomena  in 
Scurvy,  in  former  days,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Anson's  voyages, 
when  eight  or  ten  died  a  day  out  of  a  common  ship's  company, 
I  have  before  explained,  by  quoting  the  descriptions  of  the 
disease  then  given,  and  although  I  have  put  the  question  to  at 
least  a  dozen  distinguished  medical  gentlemen,  professors,  and 
others,  not  one  has  ever  answered  it :  nor  what  were  the 
symptoms  of  Scurvy  in  infants.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  col- 
lapsing phenomena  in  Scurvy  were  the  same  then,  in  both  in- 
fants and  adults,  as  now-a-days,  seen  in  Cholera  and  Cholera 
In&ntum.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  other  known  law  than 
this  latent  condition  of  Scorbutus,  this  accumulative  depravity 
in  the  system,  that  is  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  seen 
in  Cholera  and  Cholera  Ibfkntum ;  and  this  does  afford  a  ra- 
tional and  adequate  explanation.  Independent  of  any  light 
from  therapeutics,  then,  common  sense  calls  for  its  adoption. 
But  it  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  therapeutics 
confirms  what  common  sense  approves  in  tiiis  interesting 
question. 
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Behaees  on  the  coubse  and  symptoms. — A  momentary 
comparison  of  the  symptoms  reveals  that,  according  to  reputa- 
ble anthorities,  and,  I  mi^  add,  the  general  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  pathognomonic  eiymptom  of  developed  Cholera  is 
hemorrhage :  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  cdlapse,  snddon  death,  or 
low,  febrile  reaction,  being  resultant  phenomena.  The  cause 
of  the  hemorrhage  is  rationally  expldned  in  the  fragility  of 
the  solids,  from  a  want  of  the  elements  in  the  fluids,  which  M. 
Broussais  affirms  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  Scurvy — 
•*  defect  of  nutrition,"  in  other  words.  Who  doubts  it  ?  Again, 
the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  developed  Cholera  Infantum  is 
hemorrhage :  the  invasion  of  the  disease  by  watery  diarrhoea, 
then  vomiting,  collapse,  sudden  death  or  febrile  effort,  too 
plainly  proves  the  fact  to  admit  of  its  refutation ;  and  here, 
again,  the  whole  matter  is  explained  by  the  latent  scorbutic 
diathesis  having  been  inlaid  from  '*  the  milk  not  being  suffi- 
ciently nutritious,"  as  Dr.  Good  says,  or  a  "  defect  of  nutri- 
tion" from  "  imperfect  assimilation,"  as  M.  Broussais  declares. 

And  once  more,  hemorrhage  is,  and  ever  has  been,  so  asso- 
ciated with  scurvy,  that  the  species,  purpura  hemorrhagica^ 
or  land  scurvy,  has  received  its  specific  name  from  this,  the 
most  prominent  symptom  under  a  full  development  of  the 
disease.  What  more  can  be  said,  then,  of  Cholera  and  Cholera 
Infantum  than  that  they  are  modified  forms  of  land  scurvy? 
nothing,  it  appears  to  me. 

This  conclusion,  however,  may,  probably,  be  opposed  by 
many  at  first.  There  are  numerous  physicians,  and  some  of 
more  than  middling  pretensions,  who  take  as  circumscribed  a 
view  of  scurvy  as  they  do  of  a  pleurisy.  They  believe  it  to 
be  a  uniform  disease  in  its  characteristics  of  lingering  debil- 
ity and  tumefied  gums,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  of  it ; 
having  derived  their  only  knowledge  of  it  from  the  meagre 
descriptions  contained  in  modern  standard  works  on  practice. 
Although  they  may  have  practiced  medicine  twenty,  or  even 
forty  years,  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of  scurvy,  so  they 
say,  and  yet  have  blindly  treated  numerous  cases  of  it  in  nur- 
sing women  especially — that  form  of  it  called  **  nursing  sore 
mouth" — and  in  their  infants  also,  that  form  of  it  called  Chol- 
era Infantum — many  of  whom  *<  participate  in  the  disease 
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from  the  milk  not  being  snfficiently  nntritioas.''  Yet,  these 
eempdeni  judges  hesitate  not  to  decide  at  once  that  my  views 
are  erroneous  I  They  even  ridicule  the  idea  that  Cholera  and 
Cholera  In&ntnm  are  of  scorbutic  character.  Nevertheless, 
I  esteem  all  such  opposition  as  negative  proof  that  my  views 
are  tenable  and  tme. 

The  Protean  manifestations  of  scorvy  will  have  to  be  stud- 
ied afresh,  the  old  anthers  revived,  and  new  researches  made 
in  the  directions  I  have  indicated,  by  Commissiam,  of  phy* 
sicians  distinguished  for  their  high  attainments  in  practical 
medicine,  and  my  views  reported  on  before  the  unbelieving 
Thomases  of  the  profession  will  be  satisfied.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  commissions  by  the  Academics  of  Medicine  in 
all  countries,  I  most  respectfully  solicits  I  desire  them  for- 
mally to  consider  the  new  views  I  have  offered,  and  to  report 
on  the  same.  The  interests  of  humanity  demand  it  without 
delay,  the  cause  of  medical  science  also.  If  a  learned  Com- 
mission of  physicians  in  London  could  gravely  consider,  test, 
and  issue  a  report  on  the  alleged  efficacy  of  castor  oil,  as  a 
remedy  in  Cholera,  surely  I  may  hope  for  the  like  respect 
being  paid  my  papers  by  the  Academies  and  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  all  countries  without  further  solicitation.  There 
is  no  government  but  what  is  deeply  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  no  commission,  governmental  or  otherwise,  could  so 
far  compromise  its  honor  as  to  report  erroneously :  any  com- 
mission must  report  the  truth,  or  assume  the  responsibility  of 
casting  its 'decision  on  the  side  of  error,  which  would  be  an 
unfortunate  affair  for  its  members,  as  truth  cannot  long  lie 
extinguished. 
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RmfARKB  ON  THB  PATHOLOGY  OP  THi  Blooi>. — ^The  rolatlye 
diminution,  from  fhe  normal  standard,  of  the  serun  to  the  dot, 
18  then,  the  most  striking  fact  in  regard  to  the  blood  in  Chol- 
era; and  its  relative  snperabnndance,  the  same  in  scurvy.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  hemorrhagic  law  in  scorbutus  goes  into 
effect  and  the  serum  leaks  through  the  sieve-like  porous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  will  be  re- 
duced to  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  Cholera. 

The  longer  a  case  of  scurvy  has  run,  and  the  more  prostrate 
the  patient,  the  thinner  the  blood;  the  choleric,  as  well  as 
other  scorbutic  hemorrhage,  is  often  set  up  in  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  well,  who  have  labored  but  a  short  time,  perhaps, 
under  the  scorbutic  diathesis :  and  thus,  analyses  of  the  blood 
in  Cholera  and  scurvy  must  vary  more  or  less,  as  the  blood 
will  vaiy  in  the  different  stages  of  the  same  disease. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  blood  in  Cholera  are,  of  couieei 
lessened,  being  carried  off  in  the  serum  disdiarged  by  stooL 
They  are  generally  in  excess  in  scurvy,,  because  held  in 
solution  in  the  superabundant  serum  present;  but,  according 
to  Simon,  the  excess  is  owing  to  the  detritus  of  the  solids  in 
the  road  of  excretion,  as  is  also  the  excess  of  fibrin — ^the  more 
rational  view.  Hence,  acids  are  useful  or  remedial,  from  their 
chemical  reactions  on  the  worn  out  detritus,  or  basic  principles 
in  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  their  styptic  action  on  tiie  solids 
antiseptic  virtues,  and  power  of  facilitating  the  excretion  of 
effete  matters  by  urine,  etc. 

Whoever,  then,  can  unbiasedly  examine  the  above  collated 
phenomena  of  the  supposed  three  distinct  diseases  and  not 
discover  the  same  great,  leading  pathological  condition  in  all, 
a  dreadful  lesion  of  nutrition,  arising  from  the  same  general 
cause,  defective  alimentation,  or  assimilation;  involving  the 
same  classes  of  subjects,  viz :  the  poorly  fed,  the  fhigile,  the 
very  young,  the  very  old,  the  weaker  sex,  etc;  must  be  con- 
stituted for  a  keener  perception  of  differences  than  of  analo- 
gies; must  have  a  relish  for  nosology,  and  a  distaste  for 
philosophy;  must  be  a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  the  hypotheti- 
cal, and  Ae  obscure,  rather  than  the  plain,  rational,  and  truth- 
M ;  at  leaati  ao  it  iqypears  to  me,  for  who  does  not  see  the 
groat  leadfaf  fcatare  to  be  AcmorrA^gt  in  all  three  of  the  sup 
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posed  distinct  diseases  7  no  matter  whether  white,  red,  black, 
or  .blue,  be  the  blood  that  is  exhaled  or  infiltrated.    No  mat- 
ter from  what  tissue  it  escape,  it  is,  after  all,  bat  the  sign 
manual  of  scorbutus.    No  matter  whether  vomited,  purged, 
spit,  micturated,  coughed,  sneezed,  or  otherwise  liberated,  the 
principle  is  the  same,  the  pathology  the  same.    Who  does  not 
see  the  same  oyerwhelming,  great,  and  sudden  law  of  collapse 
claiming  Cholera  and  Cholera  Infantum  to  be,  unmistakeably 
of  scorbutic  character  ?    Who  does  not  see  the  solids  vanish, 
ing  into  thin  air;  the  softening  and  disintegration  of  all  the 
tissues;  the  ramollissement  of  the  brain ;  the  sponginess  and 
porosity  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  consequent  leakage ; ' 
the  same  of  the  dermoid  tissues,  and  consequent  petechial 
ecdiymoses ;  the  same  softening  of,  and  infiltration  in,  paren- 
chymatous structures — in  a  word,  the  impoverished  blood,  and 
the  all  but  sphacelating  solids ;  with  such  feeble  reaction  as 
the  starved  powers  of  life  are  able  to  manifest?    And  who  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that,  the  acids  which  congulate  albumen, 
harden  the  tissues,  and  by  their  chemical  reactions  promote 
excretion,  are  the  rational  therapeutic  remedies,  aided  by 
tonics,  astringents,  vinous  stimulants,  and*-the  concentrated 
elements  of  a  wholesome  nutrition  ? 

EVIDENCES  DERIVED  FROM  THBRAFEUTICS. 

The  evidences  derived  from  the  administration  of  remedies 
are  numerous.  They  might  be  made  to  embrace  a  lengthy 
analysis  of  cases,  running  through  a  series  of  twenty  years ; 
but  as  this  essay  is  already  extended  to  a  greater  length  than 
was  designed  in  the  outset,  and  more  especially  as  I  dislike 
to  detail  cases,  possessing  as  they  do  generally,  much  simi- 
larity, I  will  but  succinctly  elaborate  this  head,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  show  with  clearness  the  testimony  derived  from 
treatment  of  the  correctness  of  the  great  truths  I  have  enun- 
ciated. Happily,  I  will  be  greatly  aided  in  this  branch  of  my 
subject  by  second  testimony,  drawn  from  the  cases  of  British 
practitioners,  which  will  have  more  weight  than  self-attested 
cases ;  still,  I  will  present  a  few  cases  of  my  own  as  types,  and 
give  an  outline  of  the  treatment  that  has  proved  successful 
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in  scores  of  others,  if  not  hnndreds,  all  told,  of  all  degrees  and 
shades  of  ailment  in  tho  same  category. 

It  matters  not  to  me  whether  a  condition  of  system  patho- 
logically calling  for  medical  aid  manifests  itself  by  symptoms 
called  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  or  puerperal  anaemia,  or 
hydrocephalus,  or  any  other  name  derived  from  the  most 
striking  or  prominent  symptoms  present;  so  that  upon  a 
careful  review  of  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
history  and  aspects  of  the  case,  I  judge  defective  alimenta- 
tion to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  want  of  power  of  assimula- 
tion,  and  hence  impaired  nutrition;  or  if  I  discover  the 
system  is  robbed  of  nutrition  from  Qursing  or  diarrhoea,  or 
other  ezhausting  discharges,  I  hesitate  not  to  consider  it  a 
case  involving  a  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system  or  a  lesion 
of  nutrition,  and  treat  it  accordingly :  and  the  successful  re- 
sults that  have  attended  this  practice  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  particularly  in  that  form  of  disease  called  in  this 
country  the  nursing  sore  mouth,  or  puerperal  anemia,  which 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  Scurvy  not  recognised,  and  in 
the  infants  participating  in  this  disease  from  the  milk  not 
being  sufficiently  nutritious,  the  affection  in  them  taking  on 
the  form  of  cholera  infantum — the  successful  results,  I  say,  of 
twenty  years'  practice  in  tho  treatment  of  a  goodly  number 
of  such  cases  with  anti*scorbutic8,  as  lemonade,  orangeade, 
vinegarade,  punch,  vegetable  food  and  fruits,  beef-steak  gravy 
with  currant  jelly,  nutritious  soups,  highly  nutritious  cow's 
milk,  etc.,  settles  the  matter  in  my  mind;  with  me  it  is 
knowledge  gained  by  experience,  that  Cholera  Infantum  is 
Infantile  Scurvy,  however  unable  I  may  be  to  impress  this 
knowledge  or  conviction  on  others. 

The  medical  mind  of  the  age,  I  fear,  is  too  intent  on  par- 
ticularizing or  studying  secondary  lesions  and  trifling  differ- 
ences in  symptoms — splitting  hairs  and  classifying  the  frag- 
ments— or  too  little  disposed  to  generalize  by  ascending  to 
the  primary  pathological  condition  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
The  practitioner,  in  a  malarious  district,  so  called,  is  forced 
i&to  generalization,  for  he  finds  himself  unable  to  cure  maladies, 
both  local  and  constitutional,  with  tho  ordinary  or  routine 
remedies.    The  opthalmias,  the  diarrhoeasi  the  cholera  mor- 
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buses,  the  rhenmatisms,  the  gastralgias,  the  dTsenterieSi  the 
ulcers,  the  neuralgias,  the  puerperal  fevers,  even,  and  many 
other  forms  of  disease  that  could  be  mentioned,  only  yield  to 
the  great  and  unaccountable  influence  of  quinine.  He  is 
mostly  self-taught  in  this  school  of  experience,  however.  To 
be  sure  he  has  heard  of  masked  agues,  but  he  always  supposed 
there  were  somo  features  uncovered,  some  trace  of  the  form, 
shape  or  outline  of  an  ague  to  be  seen,  by  which  he  would 
know  it  to  be  a  masked  ague.  But  no,  he  only  learns  to  sus- 
pect the  di£S,culty  when  the  commonly  used  medicines  fail,  and 
only  finds  it  out  positively  by  the  proofs  of  treatment,  the  sue* 
cessful  administration  of  quinine. 

Just  so  it  is  in  scorbutus;  tad  as  a  writer  on  scurvy,  whose 
views  are  given  by  Lind^^  observes,  it  comes  in  all  manner  of 
forms — such  as,  "  a  looseness  or  costiveness  of  the  belly — a 
bastard  dysentery,  the  blood  unmixed  with  the  foeccs — faint- 
ing fits — difficulty  of  breathing — a  bastard  pleurisy — atrophy 
—erysipelas — pestilential  fevers — intermittent  fevers — mad- 
ness— a  profound  sleeping — a  salivation — a  languor  without 
any  evident  cause — copious  sweats — a  tossing  or  concussion 
of  the  limbs,  being  a  mixture  of  a  paralytic  and  convulsive 
disorder ;"  or,  as  described  in  Lord  Anson's  Reports :  "  this 
disease  is  surely  the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  of 
any  that  affects  the  human  body.  Its  symptoms  are  incon- 
stant and  innumerable,  and  its  progress  and  effects  extremely 
irregular ;  for  scarcely  any  two  persons  have  the  same  com- 
plaints, and  when  there  hath  been  found  some  conformity  in 
the  symptoms,  the  order  of  their  appearance  hath  been  totally 
different  It  frequently  puts  on  the  form  of  many  other  dis- 
eases, ♦  *  *  It  is  not  easy  to  complete  the  long  roll  of 
the  various  concomitants  of  this  disease ;  for  it  often  pro- 
duced putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the  jaundice,  and  violent 
rheumatic  pains."  And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  nothing  but 
anti-scorbutic  treatment  will  cure. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  by  a  respectable  medical 
writer,  that  a  case  of  scurvy  fell  under  Dr.  ElUottson's  care, 
where  a  former  attendant  had  extracted  several  of  the  pa- 
tient's teeth,  and  a  still  more  distinguished  practitioner  had 
pronounced  it  a  case  of  fungous  hematodes  of  the  gums  I  and 
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I  hare  verilj  seen  a  whole  medical  society  of  respecfable, 
if  not  eztraordinaiy  attainments,  nonplussed  and  divided 
in  sentiment  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  an  esteemed  med- 
ical brother,  who  had  died  by  inches  with  an  anomalous  dis- 
ease that  I  should  hare  called  scarry,  all  having  been  anxious 
l)ed-side  observers,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  care- 
fully reported — some  said  typhus  fever,  some  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  but  no  one,  however,  hinted  that  it  was  scurvy. 

The  view  taken  by  some  that  Cholera  Infantum  is  a  mala- 
rious disease,  shows  a  leaning  towards  generalization  to  be 
sure,  yet  unfortunately  it  throwa  the  etiology  upon  the  base- 
less fabric  of  an  hypothesis ;  but  if  intermittent  fever  is  one 
form  of  scorbutus,'  as  above  qtioted  from  an  old  writer  in 
Lind,  (which  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny)  a  ready  explanation 
is  found  of  the  methodus  medendi  of  quinine  and  all  that 
class  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  their  salts — they  act  anti- 
scorbutically :  just  as  potash  and  soda  and  their  salts  act,  and 
other  vegetable  organic  principles,  acids,  etc.|  quinine  being 
captain  of  the  host — They  restore  lost  elements  to  the  blood, 
nnd  by  their  chemical  reactions  and  impressions  on  the  ner- 
vous system  facilitate  the  excretion  of  effete  matters  by  the 
kidnics,  skin,  eta 

Case  1. — A  young  mother  laboring  under  the  nursing  sore 
mouth,  alias  land  scurvy,  having  an  infant  some  five  or  sir 
months  old  laboring  under  Cholera  Infantum,  fell  under  my 
care  in  December  last,  (1854)  after  a  summer  of  uncommon 
heat  and  drought,  a  general  blight  in  vegetation,  and  an 
unusual  scarcity  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  stinted  supply 
commanding  the  most  exorbitant  prices,  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  The  family  was  so  destitute  that  when  I 
Avas  called  it  was  supported  wholly  by  charity.  The  heads  of 
the  family  were  foreigners.  The  father  could  get  no  work, 
and  the  starved  mother  was  exhausted  by  diarrhoea  and  bloody 
flux,  which  had  alternately  held  her  since  July,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  starveling  infant  that  had  now  exhausted  the 
last  drops  from  her  withered  breasts — ^lactation  was  totally 
suppressed.  The  mother  was  considered  at  death's  door,  and 
had  received  the  last  sacranaents  <rf  the  church  preparatory 
to  her  dissohtion,  the  day  I  was  requested  for  God's  sake  to 
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attend  on  her  and  the  miserable  specimen  of  hnmanity  in  the 
shape  of  the  infant 

The  ^mptoms  of  both  mother  and  child,  so  nearly  coin- 
cided  in  all  essential  particulars,  that  a  description  of  the 
phepomena  in  one  will  answer  nearly  equally  woll  for  the 
other.    Yomiting  moro  or  less  every  day  in  the  mother's 
case — this  symptom  had  now  subsided  in  the  child — purging 
in  both  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  evacuations  a  day — 
exhaustation-^palor — cool,  corrugated,  skin  in  both,  with  nu- 
merous inflamed  patches  and  papilla  in  the  infant — feeble  re- 
mittent reaction  in  the  infant,  intermittent  and  of  the  tertian 
type  in  the  mother — hyperemia  of  the  gums,  fituces,  and 
arches  of  the  palate  especially,  with  ulcerations  of  portions 
or  patches  of  the  buccal  mucous  surfaces — ^months  moist,  even 
to  profuse  salivation  in  the  mother — tongues  red  and  sore  at 
the  tips,  and  the  mother's  very  sore,  aphthous,  and  chopped 
along  its  edges — piles  and  prolapsus  ani  in  mother,  excoriated 
anus  in  the  infant — dreadful  bearing  down  and  painful  con- 
dition referred  to  the  womb^  in  the  mother — great  and  over- 
whelming epigastric  <listress  in  the  mother— -fainting  even  to 
swooning  in  the  mother,  on  several  occasions — pain  and  dread- 
fully distressing  noises  in  the  head  in  the  mother — ^leUiargic 
dullness  and  sleepiness  amounting  to  sub-coma  in  both — great 
emaciation  in  both,  but  more  remarkable  in  the  mother — a  few 
petechia  of  the  ecchymosed  kind  on  the  limbs  and  back  of  the 
mother,  and  large  ecchymoses  on  the  siK^rum,  none  of  this  kind 
of  petechie,  or  spots  of  purpura,  on  the  infant,  but  hundreds 
of  papillated  or  nrticated  petechia,  that  is«  a  kind  of  nettle- 
rash  or  blotchy  eruption  resembling  musquito  bites,  populariy 
called  *'  hives,"  and  characterized  by  intolerable  itching.    Suc- 
cessive crops  of  these  wheals  surrounded  by  a  crimson  efflor- 
escence, having  their  itching  period  of  a  day  or  two,  then 
declining  and  giving  place  to  another  crop  somewhere  else,  are 
among  the  most  common  phenomena  of  Cholera  Infantum,  and 
yet  this  eruption  has  not  generally  been  noticed  or  spoken  of 
by  authors;  only  the  lenticular  petechi®  or  dermoid  ecchy- 
moses that  precede  death.    The  dejections  of  both  mother 
and  infant  varied,  being  sometimes  yeasty,  at  other  times 
watery  and  .greenish^  or  pasty  and  chocolate  colored,  and  ix- 
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iremdy  fetid,  &a  all  authors  agree  is  ever  tbo  case  in  Cholera 
Infantam^  and  Lind  says,  '^scorbutic  persons  are  inclinable 
to  loose  stools,  which  in  all  are  remarkably  fetid.*'  Appetite 
remaining  in  both  mother  and  infant,  without  the  power  of 
digestion ;  ereii  boiled  milk  wonld  pass  the  bowels  in  a  half 
enrdled  state  in  the  infiint,  and  yeasty  and  foaming  in  the 
mother's  case. 

Now  the  indications  in  these  eases  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
same,  for  I  coold  really  trace  no  difference  in  the  true  cause 
and  essential  nature  of  those  ailments^  Partial  starvation 
was  eridently  the  primary  or  remote  cause,  a  want  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  and  a  collapse  of  the  powers  of  life  was 
the  consequence.  The  symptoms  were  but  so  many  Toioea 
declaring  this,  declaring  the  difficulty  to  be  scorbutus.  The 
scorbutic  type  of  feyer,  the  scorbutie  foetid  diarrhea,  the 
scorbutic  tendency  to  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  the  scor 
butic  appetite;  and  the  objective  signs  but  echoed  these 
wailings.  The  palor  of  countenanee,  the  great  emaciation, 
hyperemia  of  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  the  urticated  crimson 
efflorescence,  peteehie.  and  ecchymoses  of  the  skin,  all  spoke 
the  same  language ;  there  was  no  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
indications  therefore,  I  say  were  plain,  viz.;  to  quiet  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  supply  wholesome 
nutrition,  together  with  suitable  tonics  and  stimulants  to  aid 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Dr.  Rush,  and  other  authors  speak 
of  this  condition  in  Cholera  Infiintum — appetfte  with  but  the 
feeblest  powers  of  digestion,  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
starved  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system.  Dr.  Rush,  and  others 
too,  have  not  only  recorded  the  natural  pantomime  of  this  con- 
dition in  Cholera  Infantum,  cravings  for  food,  even  solid  hearty 
food,  and  gravies  of  the  richest  quality  and  highest  flavor; 
but  they  have  also  left  the  record  that  a  reasonable  indulgence 
or  gratification  of  these  longings  was  not  detrimental,  not 
injurious,  but  seemed  to  favor  recovery.  [See  what  this  cele* 
brated  writer  says,  in  his  medical  Inquiries,  Vol.  L  p.  156,  } 
What  proofs  could  be  adduced  more  emphatically  corrobora- 
ting my  views  of  the  scorbutic  nature  of  the  disease  ?  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  natural  pantomime  cravings  for  fruits 
evinced  by  in%it8,  and  which  all  practitioners— -without  much 
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philosophical  refleotion  I  mit^t  oonduder'-aasiiine  most  not  be 
indulged  ia  Cholera  lafiuitaiB,  must  not  be  gratified  in  anj 
stage  of  the  affection.  .  Howmmatnrall  Ify  own eonYictiont 
are,  that  if  all  breeding  and  nursing  women  could  have  plenty 
and  variety  ot  good  animal  and  vegetable  food;  were^ffyoined 
to  indulge  in  the  free  use  of  oranges,  leinonsi  apples,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  jellies,  pickles  and  salads;  and  infiints  at  the 
breast  were  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  rich  vegetahle  miUc 
emulsion  which  such  a  dietary  on  the  part  of  the  mQthers 
would  afford  them,  to  suck  oranges  and  roasted  apples,  and 
to  have  lemonade,  vinegarade,  etc.,  aa : freely  as  their  panto- 
mime inclinations  seem  to  demand,  and  this  course  adopted  early 
and  persisted  in  through  infilbcy  andenrly  diildhood,  Cholera 
InfiEuitum  would  be  nearly  banished  from  the  catalogue  of 
human  diseases* 

Conversing  on  this  subject  the  other,  day,  with  a  prominent 
physician  of  this  city,  he  observed  in  confirmation  of  my 
views;  that  he  had  known  an  instance  of  a  child ibeing  cured 
of  Cholera  Infantum  by  eating  freely  of  ripe  entrants.  Black- 
berry jelly  and  cordial  are  popular  reniedi^  The  diffienlty 
lies  in  the  too  great  abstinence,  either  from  necessity,  as  after 
blights,  or  by  medical  direction,  for  t  long  time,  as  through 
the  winter  and  spring ;  under  which  tcircumstances  a  free  in- 
dulgence on  the  summer  opening,  might  prove  mischievous. 
Lind  says,  that ''  summer  vegetables  and  fruits,  generally  upon 
first  using,  open  the.bowels^  promote  urine  plentifully,  and 
restore  perspiration  ^  but  if  voraciously  eat,  induce  a  danger- 
ous flux  of  the  belly y  and  that, ''after. a  long  abstinence 
from  ^eens  and  fruits,  scorbutic  persons  should  be  *  treated 
like  one  almost  starved  to  death ;  that  is,  not  permitted  for  a 
few  days  to  eat  voraciously,  or  surfeit  themselves  with  them: 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  dysentery  which  often 
proves  mortal."  The  popular  belief,  therefore^  that  summer 
vegetables  and  fruits  induce  Cholera  atid  Cholera  Infantum, 
and  also  the  injunctions  of  physiciats  to  abstain  from  their  use, 
if  fbunded  partly  in  truth;  but  the^  ifiam  truth  in  the  argu* 
ment,  that  which  gives  it  all  its  force,  the  Scorbutic  predispo- 
sition of  the  system,  is  left  but  of  the  proposition.  In  infancy 
and  ehildhood,  4nring  the  most  rai^id  growtl^  there  is  the 
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greatest  need  of  all  the  salts  of  tiie  mineral  bases  that  enter 
into  the  fisibric  of  the  human  system,  snch  as  lime  for  the 
bones,  potash  for  the  muscles,  eta,  etc.,  etc.,  of  which  I  have 
snfficientlj  spoken,  and  which  are  only  elaborated  in  the  juices 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  wofU  of  which  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  pantomime  longings  and  eravings  for  fruits  in 
Cholera  Infimtum.  The  same  pantomime  longings  and  cravings 
exist  in  Scorbutus,  proving  the  identity  of  the  supposed  two 
affections :  the  true  pathology,  most  probably,  is  the  want  of 
fresh  supplies  of  all  the  organic  salts  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
thirsty  carniyerops  animal  protects  itself  from  Scurvy  by  the 
salts  in  the  blood  of  its  victims,  while  the  herbiveroas  animals 
are  protected  through  the  salts  in  vegetation,  and  omniverous 
man  has  both  sources  before  him.  The  natural  pantomime 
of  the  blood-thirsty  carniverous  animal,  that  often  kills  only 
to  suck  the  blood,  proves  this  view.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Fortunately  this  poor,  distressed  £Eunily  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Benevolent  Belief  Society,  and  whatever  was  ordered 
by  me  was  supplied.  I  prescribed  for  both  mother  and  infant 
OS  follows : 

R.    Tr.  Bhei  Comp., 

Tr.  Catechui, 

Mucilage  Acacias, 

Syr.  Simpl.  a  &       iy. 

Morph.  Acetat        gij» 

Sod®  Bicarb., 

Anmion.  Carb.,  &  &  3>  IL 
Of  this  mixture  the  mother  was  ordered  a  teaspoonful,  in  a 
small  draught  of  good  brandy  toddy,  every  three  hours ;  and 
the  infant  forty  drops,  in  a  teaspoonfhl  or  two  of  the  same, 
at  the  same  intervals.  I  have  found  this  mixture  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  quieting  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  arresting  vomiting  and  purging,  and  correcting  the 
green  and  foetid  passages  in  so  many  cases,  that  I  often  rest 
the  fulBIment  of  the  first  indication  on  its  administration 
alone,  in  Cholera  Infantum;  particularly  when  the  infant  is 
still  at  the  breast,  and  I  can  tiius  be  sure  of  conveying  lemon 
juice  and  other  anti*8corbuticB,  to  the  little  sufferer,  through 
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the  medium  of  its  mother's  milk,  by  eiyoiiuDg  upon  her  an 
ample  anti-scorbutic  dietary,  and  strengthening  her  digestion 
with  quinine  and  good  punch  daily.  This  mixture  is  well 
adapted  to  the  therapeutics  of  infants  and  children,  in  not  being 
repulsive  to  the  taste,  but»  on  the  contrary,  agreeable ;  they 
universally  like  its  flavor,  and  not  unfrequently  cry  for  more, 
after  quaffing  each  dose. 

The  dose  and  intervals  of  its  administration  are,  of  course, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  urgenqr  of  the  symptoms,  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  is  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  in  every 
onnce,  and  that  while  vomiting  is  present,  there  is  but  imper- 
fect absorption.  To  adults,  I  have  frequently  given  half  an 
ounce,  in  an  ounce  of  toddy  or  sweetened  water,  and  repeat* 
ed  it  after  each  recurrence  of  vomiting,  till  the  four  ounces 
were  taken,  and  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  and  have  had 
the  happiness,  generally,  of  seeing  it  succeed  in  perfectly 
overcoming  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  For 
infants  and  children,  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty 
drops,  and  even  to  a  teaspoonful,  according  to  age,  sufficiently 
diluted  with  sweetened  water,  repeated  in  like  manner  in 
urgent  cases,  is  the  preferable  mode  of  administration.  In 
protracted  cases,  a  suitable  dose,  according  to  age,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  impression  of  this 
quieting,  astringent,  and  stimulating  anti-scorbutic  mixture,  is 
the  best  mode  of  administration,  and  seldom  fails  to  overcome 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  control  the  diarrhoea,  in  two 
or  three  days  at  farthest.  In  addition  to  the  above  prescrip- 
tion, I  made  the  following: 

B.    Puly.  Acid.  Citric.    •   3j. 

Quinin  Disulph.        gr.  xvi 

Morphiffi  Sulph.        gr.  \j. 

Spit  Yin.  Odl.  opt.    Oy.        M 

Of  this  mixture  the  mother  was  ordered  a  table-spoonful, 

in  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  hot  water,  sweetened  gene* 

rously  with  loaf  sugar,  three  times  a  day,  at  noon,  at  evening, 

and  at  bed-time.    The  stomach  is  in  general  too  sensitive  to 

the  impression  of  stimulants  in  the  morning.    The  infant  was 

ordered  a  small  tea-spoonful  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 

sufficiently  diluted  with  hot  water  sweetened,  and  to  be  taker 

11* 
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at  the  same  intervals  and  hoars  of  the  day.    The  indicatioiiB 
to  be  fulfilled  by  this  are  obviousi 

The  mother  was  ordered  the  best  of  fresh  beef,  and  potato 
soup  well  seasoned  with  table  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  and  of 
good  wheat  bread,  toasted  and  cmmbed  in,  a  little;  also  as  an 
alternating  dish,  ehoice  Irish  potatoes,  boiled,  mashed  in  the 
pot,  and  well  seasoned,  to  be  eaten  in  boiled  milk  as  spoon 
Tictuals.  This  dietary  to  be  bat  sparingly  partaken  of  at 
first,  treating  the  patient  in  this  respect  as  a  starveling  shonld 
be  treated. 

The  infant  was  ordered  to  be  provided  with  a  bottle  and 
India-rnbber  nipple,  and  the  andilated  milk  of  a  fresh  yoong 
cow,  this  to  be  boiled  and  suitably  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar, 
and  five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  be  added  to  each 
pint.  Of  this  the  infant  was  to  partake  sparingly  at  first,  and 
the  allowance  increased  as  the  stomach  should  be  found  able 
to  appropriate  it. 

In  three  days'  time  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  was  mostly  overcome  in  both,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  alvine  discharges  were  nearly  natural,  and 
both  mother  and  infhnt  were  able  to  digest  iat  least  half 
rations.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  both  were  not  merely 
convalescent,  but  I  may  say  well,  and  rapidly  improving  in 
flesh. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  mother  was  supposed  by 
the  benevolent  ladies  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
owing  to  a  distressing  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  pains 
in  the  chest,  and  abundant  expectoration,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  constitute  the*most  formidable  ailment  in  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  brandy  as  a  remedy  in  this  aflTec- 
cion,  (made  the  menstruum  in  the  foregoing  prescription,)  I 
deem  it  not  only  admissable  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
very  remedial  and  salutary  in  its  operation.  Its  power  to  har- 
den delicate  tissues  and  restrain  excretion  is  familiar  to  all, 
as  well  as  its  cardiaco- vascular  power,  and  it  affords  a  resource 
and  a  reliance,  therefore,  of  vast  importance  in  urgent  eases, 
unfavorable  changes  and  relapses.  On  the  second  day  of  my 
attendance  on  the  above  cases,  the  mother  had  a  sinking, 
fainting,  or  swooning  fit,  it  being  the  day  of  apyrcxia  in  her 
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case,  and  I  gave  her  during  the  day,  with  the  happiest  effects, 
half-a-pint  of  the  best  brandy.  A  salutary  perspiration  ensued 
that  night,  and  an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the  urgent  symp- 
toms. Cliampaigne  wine  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  remedy^ 
and  may  be  allowed  infants  freely.  Soda  powders  are  very 
remedial,  and  particularly  grateful,  or  what  is  of  easier  ad- 
ministration to  infants,  small  vials  of  fountain  soda  waters 
with  a  grain  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  added,  and 
kept  cold  with  ice,  they  will  often  quaff  it  from  the  vial.  The 
happy  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  morbidly  sentient  mucous 
surfaces  is  well  known. 

Case  2. — The  history  of  this  case  discloses  the  condition 
of  another  family  that  fell  under  my  care  in  August  last, 
(1854,)  a  native  family,  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  life— a 
rather  wealthy  fianily.  The  mother  was  a  pale  lady,aet.  about 
38,  constitutionally  enfeebled  by  breeding,  and  care-worn 
during  the  hot  summer  from  unceasing  devotion  to  her  sick 
infant,  and  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  father  was  becoming 
insane  I  Pale  and  haggard  and  wholly  incapacitated  for  busi- 
ness,  and  laboring  under  a  melancholy  madness,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  an  insane  asylum,  early  in  August.  The  infant 
at  the  breast,  some  nine  or  teu  months  old,  had  Cholera 
Infantum  in  an  aggravated  form,  then  in  the  chronic  stage, 
or  of  six  weeks  standing,  and  besides  the  incessant  wearing 
affection  of  the  bowels,  its  head  and  shrunk  neck  were 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  angry  indolent  biles,  neither  dis- 
posed to  suppurate  nor  to  heaL  At  length  convulsions  set 
in,  when  my  medical  attendance  in  thei  family  conmienced, 
though  I  had  been  an  observer  of  the  family's  condition  for 
weeks  before. 

The  infant  was  lying  on  its  mother's  lap,  pale  as  a  corpse, 
nearly  pulseless,  the  extremities  becoming  cold,  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  copious,  watery  and  foetid,  and  vomiting  and 
convulsions  had  supervened— a  sudden  relapse.  I  ordered 
artificial  heat  to  the  surface,  and  gave  the  infant,  instanter, 
liberally  of  brandy  toddy;  dispatched  a  messenger  with  a 
prescription  for  the  rhubarb  mixture,  and  ordered  half-a- 
teaspoonful  to  be  given  after  each  recurrence  of  vomiting, 
and  when  that  should  cease,  at  intervals  of  three  hours.    The 
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vomiting  soon  oeased,  the  conyulsions  did  not  recur,  and  before 
evening,  (this  was  in  the  earlj  paf't  of  the  day,)  the  diarrhcsa 
was  greatly  controlled,  and  the  aspects  of  the  case  were  alto- 
gether changed  for  the  better^ 

I  then  directed  my  attention  to  what  I  considered  the  root 
of  the  difficulty,  the  condition  and  dietary  of  the  mother. 
She  was  evidently  laboring  under  Puerperal  Aniemia,  or  the 
Nursing  Sore  Mouth ;  her  milk  had  nearly  failed,  and  the  in- 
fant was  in  that  critical  state,  through  the  hot  months,  that 
often  obtains,  holding  on  to  a  diseased  mother's  scanty  supply, 
alternated  with  the  arrowroots  and  other  feculas  so  much  ia 
vogue,  but  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  those  succulent  prin* 
ciples  and  soluble  salts  the  blood  needs.  The  mother  was 
ordered  a  very  nutritious  diet,  the  best  meats  and  vegetables 
the  markets  afforded,  together  with  brandy  punch  and  lemon- 
ade, as  much  as  she  could  manage;  especially  she  was  enjoined 
not  to  stint  herself  in  the  use  of  brandy  and  lemons.  She 
religiously  followed  directions,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
breasts  responded  with  sensibly  increased  supplies  of  milk- 
In  a  week  she  had  comparatively  a  flowing  breast,  began  to 
regain  her  strength  and  color;  and  the  infant  immediately 
responded  to  this  improved  quality  of  its  supplies;  the  diarrhoea 
soon  ceased  entirely ;  the  biles  began  to  fade  away,  and  in  ten 
days  had  disappeared  altogether ;  and  the  infant  rapidly  re- 
gained its  health  without  the  administration  of  any  other 
medicine  than  the  rhubarb  mixture;  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  of  heat,  habitation,  etc.,  it  had  sickened — with- 
out country  air  or  going  to  the  sea-shore.  I  should  have  ob- 
served that  the  infant  was  under  the  administration  of  blue  pill, 
etc.,  when  I  was  called  in,  which  of  course  was  discontinued, 
mercury,  in  my  judgment,  being  generally  contra  indicated  in 
this  affection,  certainly  in  the  protracted  stage  of  it  Concen- 
trated nutrition  is  then  imperiously  demanded,  and  I  have 
found  roast  beef  gravy  and  currant  jelly  much  more  salutary. 
Kramer  says,  "  Tlie  Scurvy  is  the  most  loathsome  disease  in 
nature,  for  which  no  cure  is  to  be  found  in  your  medicine 
chest ;  beware  of  bleeding,  shun  mercury,  but  if  you  can  get 
green  vegetables,  if  you  have  oranges,  lemons,  or  their  pulp 
or  juice  preserved  with  sugar,  so  that  you  can  make  a  lemon- 
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ade,  or  rather  give  to  the  qnantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  of 
their  juice  in  whey,  you  will,  without  other  assistance  cure 
this  dreadful  evil."  It  has  been  urged  against  the  scorbutic 
theory  of  Cholera  that  calomel  is  efficacious  in  this  disease, 
but  pernicious  in  Scurvy.  Now  it  may  be  a  good  cholagogue 
purge  in  the  first  stage,  when  there  is  portal  congestion,  and 
a  very  injudicious  drug  in  the  latter  stage,  under  prostration 
and  ulceration;  though  the  immediate  good  effect  claimed, 
of  large  doses  of  calomel,  seems  more  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  stypticity  of  the  chloride,  and  its  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  oozing  capillaries ;  just  as  we  see  its  desicant  effects  in 
excoriations.  It  is  not  a  quick  purge,  and  if  the  good  effect, 
the  unloading  of  the  portal  system,  were  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  good  operation  of  calomel,  as  wo  empty  the  uterus 
to  arrest  hemorrhage  of  that  organ,  castor  oil  would  be  the 
preferable  purge.  I  have  found  a  pui*ge  of  calomel  or  blue 
pill  an  excellent  first  remedy  in  acute  attacks  of  scurvy  with 
great  epigastric  fullness  and  distress,  and  I  have  treated  the 
same  condition  with  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur,  with  equally 
happy  effects.  Admitting  the  good  effect  of  calomel  in  Cholera 
and  Cholera  In&ntum  then,  does  not  militate  against  my 
views  at  all. 

But  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  not  yet  fully  told,  pertain- 
ing to  the  history  of  this  case.  A  brother  of  tiie  infant,  some 
fifteen  years  old,  during  the  week  I  was  in  attendance,  was 
taken  suddenly  one  hot  night,  on  retiring  to  bed,  with  an 
alarming  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  I  He  was  thought  to  be 
in  good  health,  no  consumptive  ailment  had  ever  affected  either 
branch  of  the  family  ancestry ;  he  had  nO  cough,  save  that 
caused  by  the  hemorrhage ;  had  suffered  several  attacks,  how- 
ever^  of  epistaxis,  during  the  sununer. 

I  regarded  this  case  as  strictly  a  scorbutic  hemorrhage,  and 
treated  it  accordingly,  with  rest,  cream  of  tartar  with  a  little 
powdered  jalap,  formed  into  an  electuary,  with  lemon  syrup 
as  a  purgative ;  lemonade  as  a  drink ;  and  potatoes  and  milk, 
and  soups,  as  a  dietary,  with  a  free  allowance  of  fruits.  The 
hemorrhage  recurred  several  times  m  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  a  pint  of  blood,  perhaps,  was  coughed  up  in  all.  After 
the  system  became  well  aaturated  with  succulent  vegetable 
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natrition,  there  was  do  more  hemorrliagfl,  and  no  indispositioa 
or  bronchial  difficulty  was  left,  or  has  since  supervened  to  this 
time,  April,  1855.  The  only  objectiTe  signs  of  Scorbntus,  to 
be  seen  in  thia  patient,  were  palcneas  of  conntcnance  and 
hyperemia  of  the  arches  of  the  palate^ 

The  above  described  infant's  case  illastrates  the  whole 
matter  of  Cholera  Infantum,  stomach,  bowels,  and  brain,  and 
alao  the  rational  treatment.  It  also  illnstrates  its  ctiolog}'. 
A  mother  worn  down  with  domestic  devotions — a  model  of 
a  mother  as  ever  I  saw,  in  all  the  self-sacrificing  duties  to  lior 
offspring :  a  fkther  whose  sole  object  was  business  at  the  desk 
for  twenty  years ;  both  were  attenuated  and  enfeebled ;  and 
here  was  an  offspring,  begotten,  bred,  bom,  and  nourished 
from  the  breast  under  these  untoward  circumstances,  daring 
a  year  of  intense  heat,  drought,  blight,  and  scarcity ;  and  the 
cholera  either  fully  epidemic  or  sub^epidemic  in  nearly  every 
city  in  the  Union. 

One  item  more  in  the  premises  remains  to  be  chronicled. 
Late  in  October,  or  about  the  first  of  November,  the  father 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  with  the  "  jntns  tana  tit 
corpore  sano"  weighing  some  twenty  pounds  more  than  when 
he  left  home ;  evidencing  the  effect  of  change  in  his  dietary, 
change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  change  of  everything,  on  a 
habit  enfeebled  by  confinement  to  business;  and  found  wife 
so  plump  that  she  might  be  considered  rejnvenated;  infant 
daughter  so  fat  that  her  skin  could  hardly  hold  her,  weighing 
all  but  double  what  she  did  in  Angnst ;  and  son  sound,  active, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  strength. 

Case  3.— In  July  last  (1854,)  Mrs.  G was  brought  to 

bed  under  my  attendance ;  and  after  all  was  over,  and  she 
was  changed  and  comfortably  disposed  of  in  a  clean  bed,  she 
took  on  a  sinking  fit,  from  which  she  seemed  not  likely  to 
recover — not  exactly  fainting  or  syncope,  for  it  was  attended 
vith  conadonancsa  and  Tmiversal  distress,  moaning,  jactitation 
u^crampg.  Brandy,  laudanum,  smelling  salts,  aspcrsioD, 
^H^jb  rapid  appliance  of  restoratives  finally  brought  he<- 
Hp^fthe  collapsing  fit;  the  canso  of  which  was  revealed  by 
"*  "TOminently  objeCtiFe  signs  of  Bcorbntus  discoverable  in 
^^^^  phenomenon  after  delivery  was  familiar 
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to  me,  having  seen  it  result  in  death  in  sundrj  instances.    I  ^v; 

visited  her  the  next  day,  and  left  directions  for  her  to  have 
vine,  and  good  support  by  vaj  of  food.  I  called  again  on 
'.he  fourth  day,  and  arrived  just  after  she  had  sunk  into  ano- 
ther collapsing  fit  of  great  distress  and  imminent  peril — 
caused  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  she  had  taken  of  her  own  ac- 
cord the  evening  before,  following  the  pernicious  custom 
she  had  been  advised  to  pursue  by  her  medical  attendant 
in  her  previous  accouchments.  It  had  operated  three  times, 
and  the  shock  had  nearly  killed  her.  Restoratives  again 
brought  her  througL  She  was  a  delicate,  feeble  woman, 
and  her  husband  a  pale  in-doors  worker,  a  gunsmitL  The 
children  all  bore  the  marks  of  their  feeble  parentage.  The 
next  older  child  than  the  iniant  just  bom — a  Uttle  boy  twenty 
months  old — was  laboring  under  a  prolonged  drag  of  Cholera 
Infantum,  of  more  than  a  year's  duration,  from  which  he  had 
only  been  respited  a  month  or  two  during  the  previous  winter 
season. 

The  diarrhoea  was  becoming  more  and  more  aggravated, 
and  the  little  fellow  was  nearly  thrown  off  his  feet.  He  could 
totter  about  a  while,  but  had  to  lie  most  of  the  time — five  or 
six,  some  days  eight  or  ten  passages,  of  the  peculiarly  foetid, 
watery  kind — constant  thirst — vomiting  frequent — cutting 
the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth — hungry  as  a  bear  all  the  time, 
and  the  food  passed  undigested — irregular  fever — luxuriant 
crops  of  urticated,  itching  petechia,  with  crimson  areolas 
on  the  skin — tumid,  tympanitic  abdomen — ^prolapsus  ani — 
pallid  countenance — ^hypersemia  of  the  gums  and  all  the 
linings  of  the  mouth  and  fauces — the  gums  tumefied,  in  fact, 
and  when  pressed  with  the  finger  the  returning  blush  was  in- 
stantaneous— constant  drivelling — emaciation  not  so  remark- 
able as  I  would  have  expected  from  the  mother's  history  of 
the  case. 

'  This  child  was  treated  with  half-teaspoonful  doses  of  the 
rhubarb  mixture  before  spoken  of,  every  four  or  six  hours, 
given  in  good  brandy  toddy;  lemonade,  alternated  with  a 
weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  ad  libitum,  as  the  thirst 
demanded;  and  boiled  milk  and  mashed  potatoes,  alternated 
with  light  bread  as  a  dietary.  Under  this  course  and  regimen, 
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the  li  ttle  fellow  got  on  as  if  by  magic,  without  anj  mercnrials 
to  "  ]*egulate  the  secretions,"  at  all.    The  diarrhoea  at  once 
began  to  abate;  the  thirst  to  be  diminished;  the  food  to  be 
digested ;  the  strength  restored :  and  in  two  weeks  the  child 
was  well — the  scorbutic  redness  of  the  gums  and  slavering 
were  nearly  removed.    The  child  was  ordered  roasted  apples, 
tomatoes,  stewed  cherries,  currants,  etc.,  etc.,  freely,  everj* 
day,  and  every  meal,  and  if  diarrhoea  ensued,  the  "  red  drops  " 
to  be  given  in  brandy  toddy,  the  amount  of  food  diminished, 
and  the  soda  and  acid  drinks  resumed.    There  was  no  relapse : 
the  gums  became  quite  healthy-looking  and  natural,  before 
any  more  teeth  cut  through,  nor  did  I  lance  them  in  their 
swollen  condition,  as  was  my  practice  formerly.    Now  if  any 
medical  mind  can  see  aught  but  Scurvy  in  the  above  assem- 
blage of  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  or  if  any  one  can  deduce 
any  other  pathological  condition  from  the  effect  of  the  reme- 
dies used,  such  mind  has  penetration  beyond  mine,  and  can 
make  deductions,  that  are  beyond  my  ken  or  ingenuity;  and 
if  any  one  living,  or  the  shade  of  Rush  departed,  will  poini' 
out  to  me,  my  error  in  diagnosis,  if  the  case  was  not  one  ol 
Cholera  Infantum,  I  will  acknowledge  my  stupidity,  and  enter 
myself  a  pupil  under  his  clinical  instruction. 

Case  4. — During  the  series  of  disastrous,  blighting,  sickly 
years,  1845-'46  and  '47,  before  spoken  of,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
attend  a  good  many  cases  of  Cholera  Infantum,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  where  I  was  then  practicing.  I  select  from  my 
case-book  one  only  as  a  type,  for  it  would  be  tiresome  to  re- 
port them  all ;  and  I  select  this,  because  it  illustrates  the 
comatose  condition  of  the  last  stage  of  the  aifection,  and  the 
power  of  remedies  over  that  condition,  together  with  collat- 
eral evidences  of  the  scorbutic  nature  of  the  malady,  better 
and  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  on  my  list. 
The  case  occurred  in  the  hot  summer  of  1846.  The  child 
was  in  its  third  year,  a  little  over  two  years  old,  a  sprightlj 
little  girl,  of  native-born  parents :  but  the  mother  was  a  vie 
tim  of  the  Nursing  Sore  Mouth,  and  the  father  shiftless  ani 
gloihfuL  They  were  poor,  but  the  mother  possessed  what  the 
fothec  lacked,  industiy  and  good  management,  and  so  kept 
her  five  or  six  Utile  ones. neat  and  tidy;  and  really  they 
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lookod  better  kept  than  they  were — they  wero  better  clothed 
than  fed,  I  think,  for  I  lay  moch  (o  the  chiurge  of  defective 
alimentation. 

I  will  ran  over  the  eyils  that  fell  upon  that  fiunilj  that 
Tear.  The  motiier  had  the  Norring  Sore  Mouth,  and  the  in- 
fant at  the  breasl,  Bome  aeyen  or  eight  months  old,  participa- 
ted in  the  affection,  and  had  a  chronic  fiettd  diarrhoea.  It 
was  habitnalwith  the  mother;  the  diseaae  had  occurred  in 
each  of  her  three  last  pregnancies.  The  fetther  grew  niore 
and  more  lazy  and  slothful,  till  about  Kovember,  when  he 
parted  from  his  family,  went  home  to  his  mother,  and  took 
to  his  bed  with  Scurvy ;  had  an  aboess  in  the  oalf  of  his  leg, 
that  laid  him  up  more  than  a  year.  The  child  next  older 
than  the  infant  is  the  oase  here  related.  The  child  next 
older,  a  little  g^l  between  four  and  five,  was  attacked  in  Oc- 
tober with  the  hip  disease,  and  lingered  and  died  about  a 
twelvemonth  thereafter.  The  two  older  boys  got  on  without 
any  serious  attack.  The  mother  recovered  under  anti-scor- 
butic treatment,  and  the  infant  at  the  breast  sucked  itself  ; 
well,  by  reason  of  the  punch  and  lemonade  the  mother  took. 

In  September,  the  subject  of  this  was  attacked,  with  an  ex- 
hausting diarrhoea,  of  two  days  standing,  that  had  completely 
prostrated  her,  befbre  I  saw  the  case.  Vomiting  had  super- 
vened, and  there  was  a  strong  tendency  toward  collapse  and 
.  death,  with  all  the  concomitant  qrmptoms  seen  in  very  ur- 
gent cases.  Excessive  thirst  was  present,  and  I  ordered,  in- 
stanter  a  dozen  of  two  ounce  vials  of  fountain  soda  water, 
with  three  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  eacli, 
and  the  vials  kept  cool  with  ice.  Also,  the  rhubarb  mixture 
befi>re  spoken  of;  and  under  the  administration  of  these 
remedies,  the  vomiting  ceased,  but  the  diarrhoea  was  only 
partially  controlled — at  times,  there  was  much  tenesmus  and 
straining,  and  blood  was  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  evac- 
uations, showing  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  was  much  implicated.  The  stools  were  intolerably 
foetid.  Small  powders  of  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were 
prescribed,  in  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  and  the  case 
ran  on  for  a  week  without  much  change  in  the  symptoms, 

the  child  taking  but  little  nutriment,  and  having  from  half  a 
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dozen  to  a  doista  green,  foetid,  watei^,  bloody  btools,  daily— ^ 
tenesmns  chare6l^izing  tfie  dose  of  eiEidi  eracnation.    Great 
feebleness,  emaciation,  and  tendency  to  death  marked  the 
case.    The  powders  were  discontiaued,  and  the  rhubarb  mix- 
ture relied  on,  with  the  lemonade  and  ponob  drinks  the 
mother  was  using,  and  whieh  the  child  OYinVed  a  liking  for, 
when  it  reftased  all  other  drinks.    This  ti^eatment,  together 
with  starch  and  lattdabum  injections,  reBttfaiaed  the   deijeo- 
tions  to  three  or  four  only  a  day,  bat  bcxQBOlency  ensued, 
which  at  length  amoubted  to  complete  coma,  from  which  the 
child  conld  not  be  roused.    The  child  odntitiaed  ia  this  way 
two  or  three  days,  taking  nothing  by  the  mouth,  and  lying 
with  its  eyes  hidf*  closed,  the  balls  rolled  up^  and  the  mouth 
kept  moist  only  by  swabbing.    IqjeotionB  now  constituted 
the  only  treatments    The  most  nutritious  dotipa--«  piece  of 
beef  or  chicken,  and  a  potato,  boiled  together  and  ihe  broUi 
reasoned  with  a  little  salt,  Cayenne  pepper  and  lemon  juice, 
were  used.    A  half- pint  of  this  soup,   with  nearly  a  tea- 
spoonfol  of  the  rhubarb  inixture,  cnustitoted  eaeh  i^cctioo. 
The  bowels  became  less  and  less  irritable  under,  their  admin- 
istration, and  on  the  third  day  aftei'oomli  set'juk  the  child 
awoke  to  eoii^cilott&ness  aiid  eag^erly  qtiaffed  i  lesAOnade  and 
punch  from  the  spoon.    Under  Mud  libitna  :ifio  of  puneh, 
lemonado,  soup,  boiled  milk  and  breads  and  enough  of  the 
rhubarb  mixture  to  quiet  irritability,  the  child  got  well.   The 
proof  of   the  efficacy  of  anti-scorbutic  treatment,  together 
with  the  natural  pantomime  ef  the  infant,  and  also  the  pur- 
plish-red appearance  of  the  tissuefi^  of  the  month,  gums, -and 
prolapsed  anus,  satisfied  me  that  Scorbutus  wad  an  element 
in  the  pathology  of  this  case— Cholera  Influitnm  aggravated, 
as  I  then  supposed,  by  the  scorbutic  diathesis.    Collateral 
proofs  are  seen  in  the  mother's  condition,  the  infant  at  ihe 
breast,  the  older  girl  with  eoxalgia  ending  in  caries  of  the 
hip  joint,  and  the  fhther  with  a  twelvemonth  tfegeof  swelled 
legs  and  abcess  of  the  gastrochnemii  muscles.    I  did  not  at- 
tend him,  for  after  leaving  his  family  he  called  another  phy- 
sician, but  I  saw  him  of  curiosity  on  several  occasions,  and 
satisfied  myself  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment 
These  cases  will  suffice  as  types  of  Cholera  In£Bintum,  and 
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«re  aeleoted  becansa  tkey  fcmibly  iUastmte.  itp  ide&til^  witb 
SoorbotMS.    Wem  ii  neooamif  to  die  urguiueftt,  I  could  ad 
dare  maay  moro,  and  aone,  perhaps,  eren  more  bopelevs  io 
aspect,  tke  Mlgeots  lying  iosensible  for  two  or  three  days, 
with  sooroB  of  flies  busy  on  the  glaaod  eyeballs,  oared  by  a 
aimilar  aati-soorbutic  treatment,  the  remedies  and  QUtritioa 
administered  per  annm  with,  tbt  syringe.     Daring  a  period 
€f  twe&^^yeara,  since  1836,  I  have  considered  and  treated 
many   oases   of    this   character    as  ^oorbatus,  in    infants. 
Knowing  the  Nursing  Sore  Mouth  to  be  Land  Scurvy  in 
mothers,  and:  seeing  many  infimts  participate  in  the  disease 
with  ftolid  diarrhoea  and  watery  gripes,  I  Imvo  never  been 
deceived  -since  the  year  above  mentioned,  1835,  (a  most  re^ 
markahle  year,  in.  the  Western  States,  for  scarcity  and  sick- 
ness,) irAffS  tke  m^iher  has  been  affecttd;  yet  1  candidly  con. 
fess  that,  where  the  modier  of  an  in&nt  laboring  under 
Ohdera  lafaatam  has  deported  herself  apparently  well,  or  in 
pretty  good  kealth,  I  have  been  deceived,  and  have  treated 
SQeh  otaes  empirically,  aa  best  I  coald,  with  powders  of  hy-  ' 
drarg.  earn  creU,  ipecaooanha,  etc«,  on  the  anti-phlogtstic  and 
alterative  plan;  but  from  observation,  I  have  become  more 
CQDsistont  in  my  practice^  of  late  years,  and  now  ascribe  all 
eases  of  Oholera  Infantuia  to  tha  same  cause,  defective  ali- 
mentation or  impaired  nutrition ;  and  instead  of  particulai*- 
isingoneset  of. cases,  the  infants  of  mothers  affected  with 
Nursing  Sore  Mouthi  as.  Scurvy  in  in&nts,  and  other  cases 
as  Cholera  Infantum,  I  generalise  the  whole  genus  as  Infan- 
tile  8€arbutuSf  and  frequently  institute  no  treatment  what- 
e¥er  to  tiie  in£Bmts,  except  the  rhubarb  mi)cture,  only  put  tlie 
mothers  on  a  judicious  course  of  tonics,    egg^nogg,    milk- 
punch,  lemonade,  and  a  generous  diet  of  good  meats,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  nurslings  are  sure  to  come 
right 
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I  will  notir,  by  quotations,  illustrate  the  exhaustion,  and 
tfce  head  symptoms — the  scorbutic  coma,  arising  trtira  inani- 
tion, that  is  so  generally  seen  in  the  last  stage  of  Cholera 
Infantum^. 
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*'  I  belieye/'  says  Solly,  in  his  able  work  on  Iha  hi 
brain,  page  281,  "  that  there  are  two  forms  of  hydrooephar 
h\s,  the  one  antidBiic,  the  other  inflammatory,  ae  well  as  twe 
lorms  of  ramollissement  Dr.  Marshall  fiall  waa  one  of  the 
iirst  to  point  ont  the  resemblance  whieh  exists  between  a 
comatose  condition  arising  from  exhaustion,  and  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  inflammation  and  effusion.  The  affection 
which  Dr.  Hall  described,  arises  printipally^  in  tn/antSf  bat 
id  not  confined  to  them.  He  calls  it  ^  an  hydvenoephaloid 
affection  of  infants,  arising  from  exhaustion*' 

*<  Dr.  Bnil  has  obserred  this  affeetion  generally  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  amtinued  dtarthma  ,  produced  either  by  bad  die^ 
or  long  continued  use  of  purgatiTO  medicines,  or  as  a  eonae* 
(juence  of  blood-letting.    He  dirides  the  affection  into  two 
stages,  *  the  first  that  of  irritability  ;  the  second  that  of  tw* 
por  ;  in  the  former  there  appears  to  be  a  feeble  attempt  at  re* 
action,  in  the  latter  the  nervous  poweis  appear  to  be  more 
prostrate.'    He  thus  describes  the  signs  ol  the  complaint; 
*  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless  and  feeeriek^  the  ftce 
flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulat  frequetU  ;  there  is  an 
undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves,  and  the  Httle  patimt 
starts  on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noice  \  there  arei 
sighing,  moaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the  ftoioefe 
are  flatulent  and  looser  and  the  evacuations  are  mucous  and 
disordered.    If  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  affection  nourishment  and  cordials  be  not  given  ;  or, 
if  the  diarrhaa  continue,  either  spontaneously  or  from  the- 
administration  of  medicine,  the  exkausHon  which  ensies  is 
apt  to  lead  to  a  very  different  train  of  syinptoms.    The  cotm- 
tenance  becomes  pale,  and  the  cheeks  cool  or  cold  ;  the  eydide 
are  half  closed,  the  eyes  are  fixed,  unattracted  by  any  obfect 
placed  before  them,  the  pupils  unmoved  on  the  approach  of 
light;  the  breathing,  from  being  quick,  becomes  irregular, 
and  affected  by  sighs  \  the  voiu  becomes  husky ;  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  husky,  teazing  cough :  eventually  j;ho  strength 
of  the  little  patient  has  been  subdued,  and  the  vascular  ays* 
tern  exhausted,  by  abstraction  of  blood.' " 

In  the  above  paragraph,  I  have  italicised  some  of  the  leading 
phenomena  in  Dr.  HaU's  ''  hydrencephaloid  affection  of  fn- 
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£Emt6,'' marking  its  strikiqg  conformity  to  Cholera  Infentum 
or  the  scorbutic  malady  as  manifested  in  iiifan<7,  according  to 
uy  observations. 

'^  Dr. .  Hall  considers  Hiat  this  affection  is  to  be  distin- 
g-uisbed  from  true  hydrocephalos  principally  '  by  observing 
the  condition  of  the  countenance,  and  by  tracing  the  history 
Ofid  causes  of  the  affection.' 

*'  Dr.  Abercromhie  obseryes :  *  In  the  last  stages  of  dis- 
eases of  exanstioB*  patients  frequently  fall  into  a  state  re-' 
sembling  coma,  a  considerable  time  before  death,  and  while 
the  pulse  can  still  be  felt  distinctly.  I  have  many  times  seen 
diildren  lie  for  a  day  or  two  in  this  kind  of  stopOr,  and  re- 
cover vnder  the  use  of  wine  and  nourishment.  It  is  often 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coma  whidi  aceompa- 
niea  diseases  of  the  brain.  It  attacks  them  aftor  some  con- 
tinuance of  tahausting  diseases,  such  as  todious  or  neglectod 
dlarrhcsa,  and  the  patients  lie  in  «  state  of  insensibility,  the 
pupils  dilated,  the  eyes  open  and  insensible,  the  fiice  pale 
and  the  pulse  feeble.  It  may  -continue  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
terminate  IRivorably,  or  it  may  prove  fetal*  TIus  affection 
seems  to  eorrespoi]^  with  the  apoplexia  ex  inanitfone  of  the 
dder  writefti.  It  differs  from  syncope,  by  coming  on  grad- 
ually  ani  in  continuing  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two ;  and  it  is  not,  like  syncope,  induced  by  sudden  and 
temporary  causes,  but  by  causes  of  gradual  exhaustion  going 
on  for  a  con^derable  time.  It  differs  from  mere  exhaustion 
in  the  completo  abolition  of  sense  and  motion  while  the  pulse 
can  be  felt  distincfly,  and  is  in  some  cases  of  considerable 
strength.  I  haye  seen  in  adults  the  same  affection,  though 
perhaips  it  is  more  uncommon  than  in  children.' 

"In  a  fetter  which  Dr.  Hall  received  from  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie,  that  gentleman  observes: — 'The  state  of  infants  which 
I  "hate  referred  to  is  a  state  of  pure  coma,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable at  firrt  sight  from  the  perfect  stupor  of  the  very 
last  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  the  child  lying  witJi  the  eyes 
open  or  half  open,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  face  pale.  It  Is 
dIflScult  to  describe  distinctly  the  appearance,  tut  it  is  one 
which  conveys  the  expression  of  coma  rather  than  sinking ; 
and  1  remem'ber  the  ffrst  time  f  met  with  the  affection^  the 
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drcwnstanoe  which  arrested  my  atieBtioft,  and  led  me  to 
suppose  the  disease  was  not  hydrocephalus,  the  state  some- 
what diSeriDg  from  coma,  was  finding  on  further  inquiry,  that 
it  came  on  after  diarrhoea,  and  not  whh  any  symptoms  indi- 
cating an  affection  of  the  head.  The  child  recovered  vnder 
the  use  of  wine  and  nourishment.' 

*' '  The  remedies  for  this  affection/  says  Dr.  Hall,  ^  are  such 
as  will  dieck  this  diarrhosa,  and  afterwards  regulate  the 
'  bowels,  and  restore  and  sustaio  the  strength  of  tiie  little  pa* 
tient — especially  brandy  and  proper  nourishment  are  to  be 
given  according  to  drcmnstances—  «  *  *  the  youngs 
milk  of  a  yonng  and  healthy  nurse  is  the  best  remedy  ^  all ; 
in  the  absence  of  which^  asses*  milk  may  be  tried,  but  eer- 
tainiy  not  with  the  same  confident  hope  of  benefitw' '' 

"  Dr.  Hall  follows  up  this  account  with  some  excdlest  cases 
very  illustrative  of  bis  views ;.  he  aUo  quotes  tbe  following 
observations  of  Dr.  Gooch,  which,  liko  all  that  this  ezoellent 
practitioner  ever  penned,  are  worthy  of  attenttoa. 

Gasb  6. — ''^A  little  girl  about  two  years  oUt,  small  of  her 
age,  very  delicate,  was  taken  ill  of  the  ^ymptone  which  I  have . 
above  described.  She  lay  doziog,  languid,  with  a  cold  ridn^ 
and  a  pulse  rather  weak,  bat  not  much  quicker  tiian  aaluraL* 
She  had  no  di^osition  to  take  nourishment  Her  sister  hav- 
ing  died  only  a  week  before  of  an  illness  whidi  began  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  and  some  doubts  having  been  entertained 
by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  proprie^jy  of  the  treatment,, 
leeches  were  withheld,  bat  the  child  not  being  better  at  the 
end  of  two  days^  the  parents,  naturally  anxioua  about  their 
only  surviving  child,  consulted  anotiier  practitioner.  Tho 
ease  was  immediately  decided  to  be  one  of  cerebral  eo&gea^ 
tion,  and  three  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  tho 
head. 

^  As  the  nurse  was  going  to  apply  {heuy  and  during  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  medical  attendants,  a  friend  called  in  who  had 
been  educated  to  physic,  and  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  family ;  he  saw  the  child,  said  that  the  doctors  were  not 
sufiSciently  active,  and  advised  the  number  of  leeches  to  be 
doubled.  Six  therefore  were  applied ;  they  bled  copiously  : 
but  when  the  medical  attendanta  oflflflm^od  in  the  eveuinft^ 
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they  ibnnd  the  aqMot  of  tbd  eaa&  totaUjr  ftft^red^  az4^  ihgt  for 
the  worse;  the  child  vai  deadly  pa]%i(  ba^'B^Orcdly  any 
imtee,  ita  akin  was  4X>ld,  the  pqpils  wara  4ilatiedaiid  uotion- 
leBB  whafi  light  was  aUow^ed  to.  ftjl  apoa  thanii  and  when  <k 
watch  was  held  (o  ita  ayaa  it  seeaiad  wt  to  sea*  Who  caa 
doubt  that  hare  the  iaaansiliili^  oC  the  x^tim  depaodad  oa 
.the  deficiaQo;  of  its  droniatioa* 

;  *'*  The  nasH  day  eho  bad  voauted  har  |i»od  iaaaral  tines,  it 
was  tharefek*e  diraoted  that  she  should  take  ao  other  nutri- 
mant  than  a  daesefrl-^KMifai  of  asses'  anlk  erery  hoar,  and 
this  waa  strictly  obeyed  aad  eoatiaued  4)r  several  days.  The 
child  Wi3ted«  her  ifaatmea  grew  sharpy  aad  ayery  now  and 
Iban  she  looked  fra(fa}»  an<)  attered  a  &it^t  aqueaking  cry; 
.the  eyeballs  b«K;aiae  aaok  ia  the  soaketap  like  tiaiiosa  of  a  corpse 
jthat  had  been  dead  4^  mmth;  the'  skin  eoatinaad  cool,  and 
iOften  cold»  mi  the  pake  weaky  tremaloas^  aiid  sometimes 
scarcely  U>  be  faitt  Utider  this  ragiman  and  in  this  way  she 
cotitiAiied  to  go  on  for  sQveral  days*  At  timea  ebe  revived  a 
little,  so  as  to  iaduca  thes^  who  prescribad  this  treatment  to 
balieye  confidently  that  she  would  reopyer ;  and  she  clearly 
lagained  her  sight,  for  jf ,  a  watoh  was  held  np  to  her  sho 
•would  follow  it  with  bar  eyes.  She  lived  longer  than  I  ex* 
peatad— a  full  weak,  and  than  died  with  the  symptoms  of  ez« 
'taustipn,  not  those  of  opprqiaad  brain.  The  head  was  opened 
i^  a  surgeon  accustomed  to  aaatomioal  ej^aminatioes,  and 
.nothing  was  found  b^t  a  littl^  m<^  serum  than  is  usual  in 
the  ventricles.' " 

**  If  the  reader  baa  perused  the  foregoing  case  attentirely, 
.^  has  reflected  on  it|  he  will  of  oonrva  draw  his  own  oon- 
•dusions*  X  oan  draw  no  other  than  these  i  that  the  heaviness 
of  head  and  drowsiness  wbiah  Ware  attributed  to  congestion 
in  the  brain,  resjiy  depeikded  on  a  defiqiencgr  of  nervous  en- 
ergy;  that  the  bleeding  and  poantjy  die(. aggravated  this  state, 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  child ;  also,  thfit  the  state  of  the 
eye  which  so  speedily  followed  the  loss  of  blood,  and  which 
resembled  that  occasioned  by  etu8ion;r  did,  ip  realily,  depend 
on  deficiency  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  a  &o|k  of  consid* 

arsMe  curioaitty,  mi  importance. 
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"  I  will  now  relate  a  case  amilar  in  the  symptoms  but  very 
different  in  the  treatment  and  results. 

Case  6. — ^*'  I  was  going  out  of  town  one  afternoon  last  sum- 
mer, when  a  gentleman  drove  up  to  my  door  in  a  coach,  and 
entreated  me  to  go  and  see  his  child,  which  he  said  had 
something  the  matter  with  its  head,  and  that  the  medical 
gentleman  of  the  family  was  in  the  house,  just  going  to  apply 
leeches.  I  went  with  him  immediately ;  and  when  I  entered 
the  nursery  I  found  a  child  ten  montiis  old,  lying  on  its 
nurse's  lap,  exactly  in  the  state  which  I  have  already  descri- 
bed— the  same  unwillingness  to  hold  its  head  up,  the  same 
drowsiness,  languor,  absence  of  heat,  and  all  symptoms  of 
fever.  The  diild  was  not  small  of  its  age,  and  bad  not  been 
weak,  but  it  had  been  weaned  about  two  months,  since  whidi 
it  had  never  thriven.  The  leeches  had  not  been  put  on.  I 
took  the  medical  gentlenum  into  another  room,  related  to  him 
the  foregoing  case,  and  several  similar  to  it,  which  had  been 
treateu  in  the  same  way.  Then  I  related  to  him  a  similar 
case  which  I  had  seen  in  the  neighboring  square,  which  had 
been  treated  with  ammonia  in  decoction  of  bark  and  good 
diet,  which  had  recovered ;  not  slowly,  so  as  to  make  It  doubt- 
ful whether  the  treatment  was  the  cause  of  the  recovery,  but 
so  speedily  that  at  the  third  visit  I  took  my  leave.  He  con- 
sented to  postpone  the  leeches,  and  to  pursue  the  plan  which 
I  recommended.  We  directed  the  gruel  diet  to  be  left  off", 
and  no  other  to  be  given  than  asses'  milk,  of  which  the  child 
was  to  take  at  least  a  pint  and  a-half,  and  at  most  a  quart,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Its  medicine  was  ten  minims  of  the 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  a  small  draught,  every  four 
hours.  When  we  met,  the  next  day,  the  appearance  of  the 
child  proved  that  our  measures  had  been  right ;  the  nurse  was 
walking  about  the  nursery  with  it  upright  in  her  arms.  It 
looked  happy  and  laughing;  the  next  day  it  was  so  well  that 
I  took  my  leave,  merely  directing  the  ammonia  to  be  given  at 
.longer  intervals  and  thus  gradually  withdrawn;  the  asses' 
milk  to  be  continued,  which  kept  the  bowels  sufficiently  open, 
without  aperient  medicine. 

**  So  inveterate  is  the  disposition  to  attribute  drowsiness  in 
children  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  to  treat  it  so,  that  I 
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have  Been  an  infimt  four  months  old,  half  dead  from  the  di- 
arrhcea  prodnoed  bj  artificial  food,  and. capable,  of  being 
saved  onlj  by  oordialsy  aromatic8»  4nd  a  breast  of  milk ;  bat 
becanse  it  lay  dozing  on  its  nurse's  lap,  two  leeches  had  been 
put  on  its  temples,  and  this  by  a  practitioner  of  more  than 
average  sense  and  knowledge.  I  took  off  the  leeches,  stop- 
ped the  bleeding  of-  the  bites,  and  attempted  nothing  but  to 
restrain  the  diarrhcsa  and  get  in  plenty  of  nature's  jputri* 
ment,  and  as  I  succeeded  in  this,  the  drowsiness  went  off  and 
the  child  recovered.  If  it  oould  have  reasoned  and  spoken,  it 
would  have  told  this  practitioner  how  wrong  he  was;  any 
one,  who  from  long  defect  in  the  organs  of  nutrition  is  re- 
duced BO  that  he  has  neither  flesh  pn  his  body,  nor  blood  in 
his  veins,  well  knows  what  it  is  to  lay  down  his  head  and 
doze  away  half  the  day,  without  any  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

*'  This  error,  although  I  have  specified  it  only  in  a  particu* 
lar  complaint  of  children,  may  be  observed  in  our  notions 
and  treatment  of  other  diseases,  and  at  other  ))eriods  of  lifb^ 
If  a  woman  has  a  profhse  hemorrhage,  after  deliveiy^  ishe  will 
probably  have  a  distressing  headache,  with  throbbing  in  the 
head,  noises  in  the  ears,  a  colorless  complexion,  and  a  quick, 
weak,  often  thrilling  pulse,  all  which  symptoms  are 
greatly  increased  by  any  exertion.  I  have  seen  this  state 
treated  in  various  ways,  by  small  opiates,  gentle  aperients, 
and  unstimulating  nourishment,  with  no  relief!  I  have  seen 
blood  taken  away  from  the  head,  and  it  has  afforded  relief 
for  a  few  hours,  but  then  the  headache,  throbbing  and  noises 
have  returned  worse  than  ever ;  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  the 
acute  state  of  what  in  a  minor  degree  and  more  chronic  form, 
occurs  in  chlorosis,  by  whidi  I  mean  pale-faced  amenon> 
hoML,  whether  at  puberty  or  in  after  life.  It  may  be  called 
acute  chlorosis,  and  like  that  disease  is  best  cured  by  steel, 
given  at  first  in  small  doses,  gradually  increased,  merely  ob> 
viating  constipation  by  aloetic  aperients. 

Mr.  Solly  further  says :— <*  My  esteemed  friend  and  collea* 
gue,  Dr.  Bisdon  Bennett,  in  his  admirable  work  on  hydrooe* 
phalus,  advocates  the  doctrine  that  this  disease  assumes  very 
distinct  forms,  and  that  though  it  undoubtedly  does  arise  in 
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Bome  iostanceg  from  inflammation,  In  others  it  arises  from 
an  opposite  condition.  He  says-*^  There  eao  be  no  diffi- 
cultj  in  admitting  that  the  physioal  aitemtionB  of  softening 
and  serous  eflFusion  maj  be  indncod  bj  fanctiooal  and  organic 
changes,  very  different  from  inflammatioQ  or  any  allied 
morbid  action.'  He  considers  that  in;  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  cases,  the  disease  is  essendally  the  r€suU  of  Strofu- 
lau9  [scorhutie]  aetianj  and  may  or  may  not  b^  attended  by  the 
signs  of  inflammation. " 

BfiKARKB. — I  have  omitted  to  place  in  italics  any  farther 
phenomena  of  the  aboTc  cases,  because  the  whole  observations 
and  illustrations  are  emi^tically  in  point  The  yiews  and 
oases  are  altogether  apropos.  They  run  in  the  same  orbit— 
are  of  the  same  character,  stripe,  and  type,  as  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  United  States  ydept  Cholera  Infantum,  that  are 
treated  with  leeches  to  the  temples,  ice  to  the  head,  mcrca* 
rial  alterative  powders  in  broken  doses  internally,  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  innutritions  arrowroot  and  gum  Arabic  diet, 
eta ;  but  they  0oon  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  doctor  into 
those  of  the  undertaker. 

Call  it,  reader,  what  you  please,  either  as  Mr«  £olly  does, 
anctmic  coma,  or  as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  does,  an  hydrence-' 
f  haloid  affection^  or  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  inclines  with  the 
authority  of  the  older  writers,  apopltxia  ex  inaniiiome,  or  by 
the  cognomen  it  bears  in  the  United  States,  Cholera  In/an* 
turn — ^I  hesitate  not,  after  many  years'  observation  and  the 
proo£s  of  treatment  in  a  goodly  number  of  cases,  to  pro* 
nounce  it  the  more  common  mode  in  which  scorbutus  mani- 
iests  itself  in  infants. 

What  one  learns  by  studying  the  qrmptoms,  signs,  and 
proofs  of  treatment  in  tiie  school  of  experienoe,  little  by  little, 
during  his  wearing  and  anxious  professional  devotions  at  the 
bed-side,  through  many  long  years  of  practice,  it  were  idle  to 
gainsay,  discredit,  dispute,  or  lightly  coodude  that  he  may 
be  mistaken  in  his  kttoirledge*  When  I  say,  then,  that 
tpentgr  years  ago,  cases-  of-  this  kind  began  to  impress  me  mith 
tatMM>iwet^,aotM(yiM<lpbysician  but  as  a  father,  and 
1fmk§i  la^qi .Ulrne tbe  /md  ecurvy  in  the  form  of 

M^i  aiU«4^>fal.  <b9  U»ted  states  the 
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Jtktrnng  Sore  Mmth,  ^r  Puerperal  Jlnatnim,  wias  epideioic 
during  certain  years,  and  infants  at  the  breast  were  oftea 
observed  paHJcfpatib;  fn  It,  wltb  aH  the  ^jnuptoms  of  C/koUM 
Infantum^  this  running  into  Anatnie  CamUi  often  into  ^u- 
rulsions,  and  so  into  the  hands  of  the  nndertaker,  I  was  forbed 
tnto  this  generalizatlem  of  tiie  matter ;  and  twenty  yeani 
observation  has  bat  added  new  prboft,  strengthened  and 
confirmed,  and  finally  settled  this  great  troth  in  my  mind; 
Z  eoald  draw  np  and  detail  any  Reasonable  nnmber  of  eases 
beyond  what  I  havoi  bnt  have  preferred  to  offer  Mr.  SoUy^a 
Tfews,  with  the  respectable  iUnBtrafiOBSy  parallel  views,  and 
cases  of  the  dialtngnisheid  antiMrs  he  qnotes,  in;  plaee  of^of 
own,  bat  rnnidng  preoiMyJpaiiAil^  iriib  mhiet  e;toept  tkit 
we  differ  a  little  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  affection  shonld 
be  called. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  here,  that  calling  this  starved 
pathological  condition  the  one  thing  or  another  as  those, 
respectable  London  practitioners  hare  done,  as  anamie 
comat  an  hydrencephaloid  affection,  or  hydrocephalus  from 
softening  of  the  brain,  answers  no  profitable  end,  scarcely,  in 
indicating  what  should  be  done,  or  in  applying  the  knowledge 
of  former  medical  experience  to  usefulness.  Yes,  calling  it 
anamie  coma  does  advance  truth  and  stave  off  leeching :  and 
calling  it  apoplexia  ex  inanitione  throws  more  light  on  the 
subject,  and  begins  to  indicate  by  a  name  what  the  cause  is, 
and  what  course  to  pursue  to  overcome  the  difBculty;  but 
still,  this  does  not  bring  down  the  treasures  of  professional 
knowledge  laid  up  in  the  overlooked  name  I  give  it,  and  hold 
that  it  legitimately  deserves,  and  no  other,  viz.,  scorbutus  ; 
which  tells  the  whole  story,  and  indicates  the  proper  treatment 
with  the  same  certainty  in  results  as  quinine  produces  in  ague. 
It  not  only  tells  the  tale  as  to  the  sick  infant,  but  as  to  the 
mother,  aye,  the  whole  family ;  for  often  quite  a  plurality  of 
the  family,  perhaps  all,  or  all  but  one  of  the  little  innocents 
of  certain  families,  pass  away  from  the  hands  of  groping 
physic  into  the  grave,  during  the  same  season — the  same 
scorbutic  year. 

I  have  known  as  many  as  three  children  of  a  &mily  to  fall 
victims  of  this  scourge  in  several  instancea— to  be  swept  off 
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to  the  grave  the  same  season — the  hopes  of  parents  crashed, 
their  spirits  broken^  when  all  on  which  their  affections  cen- 
tered were  thus  rapidly  snatched  away  from  their  embrace. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  1835,  in  1846  and  1847, 
and  in  1849,  the  const!  tntion  of  which  years  I  have  before 
considered,  showing,  past  all  doubt,  that  the  inlaid  scorbutic 
diathesis  in  those  families  was  the  difficulty — but  this  essay 
is  now  already  too  long. 

In  conclusion — ^I  am  well  aware  that  new  truths  inrolving 
issues  of  the  importance  these  herein  offered  do,  are  apt  to  be 
very  cautiously  received,  and  make  but  slow  progress,  op- 
posed by  old  errors ;  but,  though  their  progress  be  8low» 
ik6y  finally  prevail,  independently  of  authority. 
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APPENDIX. 


December,  1 855.-r8inM  welting  the  foregoiiig  BBsa/  in  April  last,  opportn* 
nities  have  presented,  daring  the  past  summer  and  antnmn,  tar  still  ISuiher 
observations  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera  Infimtnm  on  the  antl-soorbntio  plan, 
with  lemon  joioe,  pnnoh,  the  native  aoids  of  froits,  and  a  nutritions  diet ; 
and  in  not  a  single  instance,  ont  of  some  twelve  well  formed,  well  marked, 
strongly  dharaoterixed  oases,  has  the  treatment  fsiled ;  to  saj  nothing  of  its 
saooess  in  the  frequent  minor  manifestations  of  .the  oomplaint,  met  with. 
In  one  family,  four  of  the  children  were  attacked,  and  the  mother  had  the 
Nursing  Sore  Mouth.  The  infimt  at  the  breast,  six  months  old,  was  a  tst, 
plump  subject,  and  seemed  the  picture  of  health,  when  the  oharaoteristio 
fcdtld,  watery  diarrhna  set  in,  about  mid-summer ;  another  child,  of  Urar 
^ears  of  age,  was  attacked,  another  of  thirteen,  and  the  fourth  was  a  lad 
turned  of  sixteen.  One  vial  of  four  ounces  of  the  rhubarb  mixture,  togeihte 
with  all  the  aoids  that  they  could  be  induced  to  make  use  of,  set  them  right 
and  kept  them  right.  The  oldest  subject  was  the  most  violently  attaoked, 
and  his  case  would  doubtless  have  been  pronounced  Asiatic  Cholera,  had  It 
been  epidemic  at  the  time.  He  had  diarrhoea  for  fbur  days,  when  vomiting 
supervened  and  held  for  the  best  part  of  two  days,  considerable  fever  or 
reaction  being  present  at  evening,  and  a  very  foul  tongue  presenting.  A 
surfeit  of  unripe  cherries,  some  five  or  six  days  befbre  I  saw  him,  was  tald 
to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  diarrhosa.  He  was  attacked  about  the  last 
of  June,  and  I  prescribed  for  him  on  the  4th  of  July.  His  case  was  the  first 
Teaspoonful  doses  of  the  astringent  rhubarb  and  oatechu  mixture,  in  teddy, 
soon  arrested  the  vomiting  and  purging,  together  with  punch  and  lemonade, 
the  Juice  of  stewed  cherries,  'rinegarade,  etc.,  under  the  use  of  which  his 
fever  entirely  abated,  and  his  appetite  returned.  The  dietary  of  this  funily, 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  had  been  mostly  destitute  of  succulent  vegetables. 
The  objective  signs  of  Scurvy  were  present  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  In  the  autumn,  the  father,  mother,  and  the  only  child  that 
escaped  a  Cholera  Infantum  attack  in  the  summer,  hsd  an  attack  of  the 
ague  and  fever.    These  are  suggestive  fsots. 

The  Scurvy  was  notoriously  inlaid  and  manifest  all  over  the  western  coun- 
try last  spring,  and  the  past  summer  and  autumn  have  revealed  a  more 
wide  spread  epidemic  of  the  ague  and  fever  character  than  has  been  seen 
probably  since  1835,  after  the  great  blight  in  vegetation  and  scarcity  of 
«ucculent  vegetable  food  of  the  preceding  year.    These  facts  point  to  the 
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dietary,  vicious  alimentation,  as  the  cause  of  fever  epidemics  —  vioioQH 
alimentation  versus  malaria. 

I  suggested  in*  the  Appendix  to  my  essay  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  during  the  past  summer,  was  suggestive 
that  it  might  possibly  be  a  scorbutic  fever.  The  facts  point  that  way ;  and 
wherever  facts  lead,  the  science  of  medicine  must  follow.  Has  any  one 
ever  suggested  before  that  Yellolr  Fevellr  might  be  *  scorbutic  fever  f  Its 
first  appearance  was  in  1780,'  in  (Shikyaqtill,  tHiere  it  was  called  vomito  negro^ 
if  I  have  rightly  posted  myself  on  the  subject,  and  it  followed  a  blight  in 
vegetation— disastrous  years.  It  prevailed  again  in  1740  to  '44,  during 
which  years  a  world-wide  blight  in  vegetation  occurred — a  series  of  dis- 
astrous years  following  in  succession.  Lord  Anson  made  his  memorable 
voyage  round  the  world,  daring  those  years^  and  lost  the  moat  of  his  crews 
by  Scurvy.  Bisset  made  his  observations  In  the  Weet  Indies,  during  those 
years,  the  basis  of  his  admirable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Scurvy ; 
and  both  speak  of  the  tropical  fevers  of  those  times  as  Scurvies^  in  the 
plural  number,  inlaid  by  defective  alimentation  and  developed  by  tropical 
heat.  This  makes  it  of  quite  as  domestic  origin  as  our  learned  La  Roache 
would  have  it,  or  any  one  need  desire.  Bisset  says  the  course  of  these  hot 
Scurvies  is  swift  to  death.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  Yellow  Fever  f  Who- 
ever will  consult  the  history  of  the  visitations  of  this  American  plague, 
Yellow  Fever,  will  find  that  it  holds  an  intimate  relation  to  disastrous  years 
and  \)light3  in  vegetation ;  that  its  ravages  in  Philadelphia  In  1793,  and 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  thence  to  1796  or  *97,  followed  blights, 
dearth  and  scarcity  of  succulent  food ;  that  the  epidemic  at  Norfolk  and 
Fortsmonfhf  the  past  summer,  obeyed  the  same  low ;  and  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  New  Orleans,  the  stronghold  of  Yellow  Fever,  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  planting  States,  where  sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  com, 
tobacco,  are  the  great  staples,  instead  of  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  apples 
and  cider,  to  wake  at  least  the  medical  mind  to  a  more  promising  source 
of  its  etiology  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sandy  deposits  of  its  river  levee. 

Tliese  however  are  but  suggestions.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  for 
making  observations  in  yellow  fever  epidemics.  I  have  not  tried  the  ther- 
apeutic effects  of  lemon  Juice  and  other  acids  ;  but  had  I  the  opportunity  I 
would  saturate  my  patients  with  the  juice  of  oranges  and  lotions,  which 
Bisset  found  his  only  reliance  in  the  hot  scurvies  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  yellow  fevers  of  the  Southern 
States.  I  would  try  to  bleach  the  yellow  Scorbutic  hue  out  of  some  fow, 
anyhow,  with  lemon  juice,  and  drive  away  the  rheumatic  bone-aches  with 
it,  since  it  is  proved  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  In  Rheumatism,  and  this  was 
so  common  a  form  of  scurvy  in  earlier  days.  But  more  e9i>ecially  would  I 
try  its  prophylactic  power,  aware  of  the  great  danger  of  sudden  death  in 
some  manner,  form  or  fkshlou,  under  even  slight  manifestations  of  Scor- 
butus. In  Southern  regions,  if  people  do  not  live  on  succulent  food  and 
Imbibe  acid  drinks  all  the  time,  the  soluble  salts  of  the  blood  pass  off  so 
rapidly  by  pcr«piratIon  that  nature  will  rebel.  But  I  am  elaborating  a 
luggeftlon  that  Is  only  Incidental. 

Id  Ntam  to  Cholera  and  Cholera  Infantum.    I  will  observe  that  other 
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practitioners  than  myself  have  tried  the  acid  treatment  daring  the  past  sea- 
son, at  my  suggestion,  and  some  have  reported  very  favorahlj,  as  the  fol- 
lowing note  establishes.  I  ooold  extend  this  Appendix  by  publishing  other 
similar  communications,  bat  they  really  seem  unnecessary,  and  as  the  prom- 
ised limits  of  this  essay  are  filled  they  are  therefore  withheld. 

November  1,  1855. 

M.  L.  Ekapp,  M.  D. — Dear  Sir :  Your  paper  on  Cholera  lately  came  into 
my  hands.  Your  theory  with  treatment  seemed  at  least  plausible  enough 
to  warrant  a  trial. 

Sep.  20,  2  o^cIock,  p.  x.,  was  called  to  see  Mr.  R.,  laboring  man  aged  about 
forty  years.  Learned  fh)m  the  attendants  the  following  history  of  the  case. 
Was  seized  with  severe  watery  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  vomiting,  at  two 
o^clook,  A.  X.  Was  visited  by  Dr.  Green  who  prescribed  calomel,  camphor, 
ai*d  opium,  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  Dr.  Green  having  other  engage- 
ments of  imperative  nature,  left  at  six,  a.  x.,  giving  urgent  instructions  to 
call  other  assistance. 

Present  symptoms— countenance  anxious,  eyes  sunken,  voice  weak  and 
husky,  tongue  slightly  furred,  gums  very  red,  skin  clammy  and  torpid,  ex- 
tremities cold,  pulse  altogether  imperceptible,  lower  extremities  constantly 
and  severely  cramped,  frequent  vomiting,  diarrhcsa  ceased  at  twelve  o'clock, 
K.    Patient  very  restless,  constantly  throwing  himself  about  on  the  bed. 

I  immediately  ordered  of  Citric  acid  a  drachm,  Sulph.  quinine  five  grs., 
Morph.  Sulph.  one  gr.,  Spt.  vin.  Gall,  four  ounces,  sacch.  alb.  one  oz.,  water 
two  pints,  mix.  A  wine-glassful  every  20  minutes.  Nourish  patient  with 
vegetable  soups. 

At  four  o'clock,  p.  x.  there  was  an  evident  improvement.  Skin  warmer, 
voice  stronger,  vomiting  less  frequent,  pulse  just  perceptible  at  the  wrist. 
Visited  patient  again  at  ten  o'clock,  p.  x.,  still  improving.  Continue  treat- 
ment. September  2l0t,  at  eight  o'clock,  ▲.  x.  visited  patient ;  symptoms 
of  previous  day  absent ;  pulse  regular  but  small  and  weak,  patient  very 
drowsy ;  withdraw  Morph.  from  prescription.  Four  o'clock,  p.  x.  ;  patient 
still  improving ;  give  mixture  at  longer  intervals,  and  take  Hydr.  Sub. 
Muris.  gr.  jjj  every  three  hours  until  bowels  are  moved. 

From  this  time  on,  the  patient  gradually  recovered  his  strength.  Some 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  gums  bled  quite  freely,  and  the  patient 
had  much  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  complained  that,  the  somess  of  the 
mouth  extended  down  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable bleeding  from  the  anus,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  red  raw  sore. 
I  should  have  said  above,  that  until  the  patient  was  almost  entirely  recov- 
ered, the  gums  remained  of  a  fiery  red  color.  The  patient's  diet  during  the 
summer  was  mainly  salt  pork.  * 

How  much  the  favorable  result  of  this  case  is  owing  to  the  calomel  ad- 
ministered or  to  your  treatment  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  I  would  not 
think  myself  justified  in  adopting  a  new  theory  and  new  practice,  in  any 
disease,  from  its  success  in  a  singlo  case,  far  less  justified  in  rejecting  a 
theory  the  application  of  which  has  been  seemingly  successful,  without  giv- 
ing it  a  further  and  more  thorough  trial. 

Yours,  etc., 

17th  Ward,  Cincinnati.  E.  H.  FERRIS,  M.  D. 

P.  S. — In  the  treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum,  during  the  last  summer,  I 
have  in  almost  every  case  used  only  lemonade,  brandy,  and  quinine,  and 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  treatment.  x.  h.  f. 
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OHAPTEE  L 

LTTEEATUBB  Ot  THE  NUBSmG  SORB  MOUTH. 

The  term  Nursing  Sore  Mouth  is  so  well  understood  to 
mean  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  to  which  suckling  women 
are  subject,  that  its  ^option,  though  it  be  popular  rather 
than  professionali  cannot  lead  to  anj  mistake.  There  maf 
be  some  practitioners  who  have  never  encountered  this  dis- 
ease at  the  bedside,  and  possibly  those  who  have  never 
heard  of  it ;  yet  there  are  numerous  physicians  who  have 
met  with  it  and  found  it  a  very  serious  and  obstinate 
affection.  The  silence  in  the  main  of  standard  or  syste- 
matic  authors  on  the  subject;  the  omission  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  best  nosologists  of  any  affection  of  the  mouth 
peculiar  to  lying-in  women  characterized  by  the  phenomena 
that  are  manifested  in  this  complaint;  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Journals,  nevertheless,  that  such  an  affection  does  ex- 
ist, is  often  met  with,  and  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
gome  localities ;  render  it,  most  decidedly,  a  proper  subject 
of  inquiry,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  any  cilear  or  satis- 
factory views  from  those  under  whose  observation  it  has 
more  frequently  fhllen,  as  to  its  nature,  pathology,  and  ra- 
tional method  of  cure.  To  deny  that  a  peculiar,  lingering 
form  of  disease,  often  of  very  grave  severity,  characterized 
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by  ansBmia,  debility,  and  other  phenomena  of  which  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth  constitutes  a  prominent  local  symptom, 
now  and  then  attacks  women  in  the  state  of  lai[^tation,  and 
persists,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedial  measures 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  finally  either  proving  fatal 
or  terminating  in  a  slow  and  gradual  recoyery  incident  to 
circumstances,  as  the  removal  of  the  infant  from  the  breast, 
change  of  season,  etc.,  rather  than  the  administration  of 
medicines,  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  and  experi- 
ence. The  history  of  hundreds  of  such  cases  is  annually 
unwritten,  willingly  oblivionized  among  the  unrecorded 
transactions  of  groping  practice:  and  yet  these  cases  are 
not  wholly  lost,  for  they  reach  us  irom  the  nursery  as  the 
reminiscences  of  many  a  delicate  mother's  past  sufferings, 
and  forebodings  of  their  re-occurrence,  constituting  some 
of  the  oral  literature  of  this  dreaded  affection.  There  are 
few  practitioners,  we  opine,  who  have  altogether  escaped 
these  popular  traditions  of  the  Nursing  Sore  Mouth  af- 
fection. 

The  recorded  literature  of  this  disease  is  made  up  of  the 
brief  articles  on  this  subject  that  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  medical  Journals.  Some  of  thei^e  are  mere 
notices  that  such  an  affection  has  been  met  with,  accom- 
panied with  the  recommendation  of  a  favorite  remedy,  per- 
haps, while  others  contain  well-marked  and  well-drawn-up 
cases  of  the  disease.  We  propose  as  a  starting  point  in 
our  Inquiry  to  canvass  what  is  known  and  what  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able  to  reach 
the  files  of  the  Journals.  It  is  probable  an  article  may 
here  and  there  be  overlooked,  but  sufficient  testimony  will 
appear  to  establish  very  clearly  the  grave  character  of  the 
malady ;  that  it  is  nowhere  understood,  every  where  treated 
empirically ;  and  that  it  has  hitherto  failed  to  receive  such 
careful  investigation  at  the  hands  of  any  member  of  the 
profession  as  to  settle  the  question  of  its  pathology  and 
treatment.  Prior  to  glancing  into  the  Journals,  however, 
we  will  offer  the  original  views  of  our  correspondents, 
elicited  by  the  following  circular,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  which  were   distributed   to  leading  practitioners 
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of  the  United  States.  We  will  not  marrel  that  only  three 
m^ical  gentlemen  have  responded.  These  three  contribti- 
tions  on  the  subject,  however,  are  lHuable.  They  establish 
the  grave  character  of  the  malady,  the  want  of  any  exact 
knowledge  of  its  tme  character,  and  the  fnrther  interesting 
facts  that  it  has  puzzled,  perplexed  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  profession  in  sundry  parts,  and  that  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  subject  of  suflScient  general  interest  to  demand  a  search* 
ing.  inquiry.  Our  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  courteous  gentleman  who  kindly  responded  to  the  call. 

CORRESPONDENCR 

Circular. — Cincinnati^  Dec  22, 1853. — Dbab  Sih  :  My  apol- 
ogy for  trespassing  on  your  time  and  attention  is  the  follow* 
ing,  to  wit :  I  am  instituting  some  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  history  of  that  anomalous  affection  known  iti  the  United 
States  by  the  popular  designation  of  '*  Jfursing  Sore  Mouth J^ 
Attention  has  been  briefly  called  to  this  disease  through  some 
of  the  Journals  as  a  form  of  ^^ puerperal  anamia." 

Having  encountered  the  disease  in  localities  widely  apart, 
and  having  conversed  with  physicians  in  different  States  who 
had  met  with  it  frequently ;  I  am  led  to  think  that  it  occurs 
more  or  less  in  all  the  States  and  British  Provinces,  but  more 
frequently  by  far  in  some  localities  than  others.  Although 
it  is  believed  to  occur  thus  extensively,  and  so  frequently 
during  some  years  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  not  uncommon 
form  of  disease,  still  little  is  understood  of  it  except  empiri- 
cally, and  it  is  consequently  treated  with  very  variable  re- 
sults, the  majority  of  well-marked  cases  proving  obstinate, 
running  a  course  of  some  months,  and  in  many  instances  yield- 
ing  only  with  a  snail's  pace,  after  the  removal  of  the  puny 
infent  from  the  breast,  which  dernier  resort  seems  to  be  a 
.ine  qua  non  in  the  recovery  of  inveterate  cases. 

Its  literature,  I  think,  is  limited  to  a  few  fragmentary  no- 
tices, that  have  appeared  in  the  Journals  within  the  last  few 
years :  nothing  is  said  of  this  obstinate  and  sometimes  &tal 
form  of  disease  in  our  elaborate  treatises  on  Practice  and 

Diseases  of  Women. 
Presuming  that  this  anomalous  and  nondescript  form  of 

disease  has  come  under  your  notice,  and  that  you  will  feel 
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an  interoBt  in  Qontribating  to  its  elucidation^  I  respectful!/ 
request  you  to  call  to  mind  your  cases  of  ^'nursing  sore 
mouth/'  and  the  .impi|pnons  they  have  left  on  your  mind, 
and,  at  your  earliest  conyenience,  to  draw  np  and  forward  to 
me  by  mail  your  observations  and  experience  on  the  subject. 
My  object  is  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  by  means  of  more 
extended  data  than  my  own  observations  afford.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  investigating  the  sub* 
ject,  and  the  only  practicable  method  perhaps,  for  the  disease 
seems  to  shun  the  lying-in  wards  of  hospitals  (or  we  should 
have  heard  something  of  it),  and  to  occur  wholly  in  private 
practice. 

Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  any  practical 
deductions  deemed  of  general  interest  to  the  profession,  and 
worthy  of  publication,  the  condensed  views  or  points  of  prac- 
tical importance  (and,  if  not  too  copious,  the  views  in  full) 
of  my  correspondents  will  also  appear,  that  each  may  receive 
the  award  of  merit  due  to  his  own  observations.  Allow  me 
to  add  in  this  connection  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  re- 
ciprocate the  favor  at  any  time  you  may  call  on  me  for  a  like 
civility. 

Having  made  known  my  object  and  wishes  in  a  general 
way,  I  now  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points 
in  detail  I  wish  your  answer  to  cover,  which,  for  your  more 
convenient  reference,  I  have  numbered. 

1.  Topography  of  your  region  of  country,  and  how  long 
settled ;  agriculture  and  products ;  state  of  horticulture  and 
orcharding ;  general  character  of  disease  7 

2.  Number  of  years  in  practice ;  number  of  cases  of  nunh 
ing  sore  mouth  met  with ;  history,  symptoms,  treatment,  du- 
ration, result  of  one  or  two  cases  as  types  7 

3.  If  death  has  resulted  in  any  case,  the  mode  or  manner 
in  which  it  took  place? 

4.  The  effect  of  the  disease  in  the  mother  on  the  diild ;  if 
the  infisint  died,  or  was  removed  from  the  breast,  the  effect  of 
a  suppression  of  lactation  on  the  progress  of  the  case  7 

6.  Whether  cases  have  occurred  more  frequently  ih  some 
years  than  others ;  if  so,  the  character  or  constitution  of  those 
years  as  to  temperature,  snow,  rains,  frosts;  whether  the 
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ctofB  and  fruits  were  blighted  or  short ;  season  of  its  develop- 
ment ? 

6.  Whether  attacks  have  occorraiioftener  after  the  first 
confinement  than  in  subsequent  ones  ? 

7.  Whether  attacks  have  occurred  oftener  after  very  severe 
labors,  flooding,  or  other  prostrating  accidents  of  delivery  ? 

8.  Whether  you  have  known  an  attack  follow  abortion,  or 
parturition  where  the  Infant  was  still-bom,  or  was  removed 
from  the  breast  and  lactation  suppressed  7 

9.  Whether  the  disease  has  ever  to  your  knowledge  made 
its  incursion  before  delivery;  and  if  so,  the  effect  of  partu* 
rition  on  the  case  ? 

10.  Whether,  within  the  range  of  your  observation,  other 
females  than  those  in  a  pregnant,  puerperal,  or  suckling  state, 
liave  suffered  an  attack  of  this  form  of  an»mia ;  and  if  so, 
whether  concurrently  in  the  same  family  where  a  nursing 
female  was  laboring  under  it  ? 

11.  Whether,  according  to  your  observation,  it  be  a  disease 
peculiar  to  women ;  or  have  you  met  witix  the  same  morbid 
diathesis  and  assemblage  of  symptoms  in  males,  during  years 
of  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  ? 

12.  Whether  you  have  noticed  in  seasons  of  the  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  this  affection,  a  prevalent,  morbid  dia- 
thesis that  seemed  to  aggravate  and  render  more  intractable 
the  conMHon  forms  of  disease  7 

This  covers  all  the  points  I  wish  to  have  categorically 
responded  to ;  but  any  views  of  your  own — any  facts  or  de- 
ductions from  your  practical  experience  and  observation, 
throwing  light  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  or  treatment  of 
this  affection,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Dr.  EllfwortVs  Reply. — Hartford,  Jan.  21,  1854. — Dbae 
8m :  Many  duties  have  hitherto  prevented  an  answer  to  your 
fietvor  of  the  2  2d  December.  Your  letter  was  handed  to  a 
physician  having  more  extensive  practice  than  myself  in  tho 
department  of  midwifery,  but  as  he  insisted  on  my  writing, 
you  shall  have  all  the  information  I  possess :  the  questions 
shall  be  answered  briefly,  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  it  is  in 
my  power  to  answer. 
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1.  Hartford  is  partly  built  on  the  aUnvial  of  the  Gonneo- 
ticut  River  valley,  but  the  county  is  mainly  primitive.  The 
farms  are  rich,  highly  cdtivated,  and  possess  good  depth  of  soiL 
Diseases  in  our  valley  generally  assume  a  typhoid  type,  and 
do  not  bear  the  lancet  as  well  as  in  higher  portions  of  the 
State,  and  my  impression  is  that  Y.  S.  is  not  as  well  borne  as 
some  years  since. 

2.  My  present  experience  extends  back  only  fifteen  years. 
The  disease  under  consideration  is  not  of  very  frequent  oo* 
currence,  though  common  enough  to  excite  earnest  desire  for 
its  amelioration.  The  treatment,  symptoms,  etc.,  have  been 
discussed  by  our  City  Medical  Society. 

3.  As  a  general  thing  patients  have  recovered,  thoogh 
weaning  has  occasionally  been  necessary  to  effect  this.  1 
have  known  no  case  of  death  from  the  disease  alone. 

9.  I  had  a  very  severe  case  commencing  nine  weeks  prior 
to  labor ;  the  patient  had  nearly  died  from  the  disease  with 
a  previous  child,  in  which  case  also  the  complaint  made  its 
appearance  prior  to  delivery.  She  recovered,  and  I  think 
without  removing  the  child. 

The  treatment  is  simple,  consisting  of  good  support  by  way 
of  food,  bark  with  lime-water,  carb.  ferri,  carb.  sode,  and 
particularly  porter.  Almost  every  thing  tonic  is  useful,  but 
especially  the  articles  mentioned. 

The  minutes  of  our  Society  present  but  little  wArth  men- 
tioning in  addition,  except  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Miner, 
that  he  knew  a  severe  epidemic  of  it  in  Berkshire  Ck).,  a 
mountainous  region  in  Massachusetts,  in  1832,  and  another 
at  Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  in  1836.  Dr.  Sumner  also 
stated  that  he  found  persons  subject  to  this  complaint  more 
disposed  to  phthisis.  He  had  known  the  disease  occur  as 
early  as  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  Local  treatment  does 
not  appear  to  be  particularly  serviceable.  Some  of  the 
questions  remain  unanswered,  because  I  must  either  give  a 
negative  answer  or  one  of  no  particular  service  to  you. 
Hoping  what  is  recorded  may  be  useful  to  you,  I  remain, 
yours,  truly,  P.  W.  Ellsworth. 

Remarks. — Dr.  Ellsworth's  contribution  establishes  the  fiMt 
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verj  clearly  that  the  disease  in  question  is  not  confined  to  the 
period  of  lactation,  for  he  observed  its  occurrence  twice  in  the 
same  female,  and  on  both  occasions  it  made  its  incursion  be- 
fore delivery.  Dr.  Sumner  also  had  observed  it  as  early  as 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  caused  by 
the  drain  of  lactation,  as  has  been  supposed.  Dr.  Ashwell, 
in  considering  the  complaints  developed  by  undue  lactation, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  malady  similar  to  the  nursing  sore 
mouth  affection.  We  thus  establish  one  point  in  our  investi- 
gation, viz. :  that  the  disease  is  not  an  affection  peculiar  to 
nursing  women. 

Again:  another  fact  of  much  importance  is  derived  from 
Dr.  Miner's  statement  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before 
the  Hartford  Medical  Society,  viz. :  "  that  he  knew  a  severe 
epidemic  of  it  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1832,  (the  year  of 
the  cholera,)  and  another  at  Middletown,  Ct,  in  1836."  The 
fact  established  is,  the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
certain  years,  amounting  to  an  epidemic  in  some  localities. 
This  accords  precisely  with  our  own  observations;  and  if 
the  constitution  of  those  years,  as  to  temperature,  snow, 
rains,  frosts,  state  of  the  crops  and  fruits  had  been  given,  as 
called  for  by  our  circular,  very  important  deductions,  we 
opine,  might  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  In  the  absence  of 
Said  particulars  we  must  depend  on  our  own  knowledge  in  the 
matter. 

The  winter  of  1831-52,  was  the  coldest  winter,  according 
to  our  recollection,  we  have  ever  experienced.  The  harbor 
of  Baltimore,  where  we  then  resided,  was  closed  by  ice  about 
four  months — ^the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  almost  frozen  across 
at  Annapolis,  a  circumstance  which  was  then  stated  in  the 
public  prints  to  have  occurred  but  once  since  the  settlement  of 
Lord  Baltimore's  colony — the  harbor  of  New  York  it  was 
conjectured  might  be  closed  by  the  ice  that  winter — ^we  par- 
ticipated in  a  sleigh-ride,  the  thermometer  at  zero,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1832,  and  the  snow  well-nigh  a  foot  deep. 
The  Asiatic  cholera  swept  over  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  and  what  influence  the  very  rigorous  winter 
and  retarded  spring  exerted  upon  the  human  constitution  in 
the  United  States  toward  rendering  it  liable  to  attack,  has 
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never  been  inquired  into.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  sea* 
sons  and  state  of  the  crops  and  fruits  have  veiy  great  influ- 
ence over  epidemics  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and 
while  our  observations  tallj  with  those  of  Dr.  Miner  as  to  the 
occasional  epidemic  prevflJence  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  we 
can  as  emphatically  dedare  that  its  epidemic  manifestations 
occur  invariably  after  cold  winters  and  retarded  springs,  ac- 
companied with  a  scarcity  of  vegetable  supplies.  The  oo> 
inciding  fact^  theisefore,  of  nursing  sore  mouth  occurring  in 
epidemic  form,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  a  cold  mountainous 
region,  in  1832,  after  an  uncommonly  rigorous  winter  and  a 
cold  retarded  spring,  is  another  point  made  in  our  inquiry. 

As  to  the  epidemic  of  1836  at  Middletown,  Ct,  this  is  not 
quite  so  dear.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Dr«  Miner  is 
mistaken  in  the  date,  and  that  it  occurred  in  1885,  die  year 
of  its  epidemic  occurrence  in  the  West,  complicated  with 
other  epidemics,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  our  chapter  on 
the  topography  of  Illinois,  where  we  discuss  the  metoric  phe- 
nomena and  constitution  of  these  epidemic  years. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  given  by  Dr.  Ellsworth,  we  wish 
particular  note  to  be  taken  of  the  good  support  by  way  of 
food,  porter  as  a  drink,  (full  of  carbonic  add,)  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  soda,*lime,  iron,  etc.,  recommended.  There  is  ap- 
plication yet  to  be  made  of  the  prindple  before  we  have  donq, 
illustrative  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  e£Bcacy  of  these 
acids,  salts,  alkalies  and  tonics,  combined  with  wholesome 
nutrition* 

Dr.  Hall's  Reply.— Glasgow,  Jafi.  26,  1854.— Deab  Sm: 
Your  circular  letter  bearing  date  Dec.  22,  has  been  in  my 
possession  several  weeks,  and  would  have  received  an  earlier 
response  but  for  the  presence  of  other  engagements.  Upon 
its  reception  I  bestowed  upon  it  a  careful  perusal,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  hearty  commendation  of  the  enter- 
prise you  have  embarked  in,  and,  so  far  as  any  cooperation 
upon  my  part  may  conduce  to  the  results  to  which  your  inves- 
tigations are  directed,  it  is  most  cheerfully  granted.  In  res- 
ponding to  your  inquiries,  I  have  to  mention  two  circumstances 
(which  I  very  much  regtet  should  exist — ^in  the  first  place,  fbe 


instaDOM  of  this  anomalcNifl  affection  have  been  limited ;  bat 
more  especially  do  I  regret  that  my  obseryations  in  reference . 
to  these  cases  have  been  without  that  aysteaiatic  accuracy,  in 
the  absence  of  whidi,  facts  in  a  great  degree  become  valueless 
as  materially  for  etiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  gen*- 
eralization. 

During  the  last  three  years,  which  embraces  the  period  of 
my  acquaintance  with  this,  m  a  distinctive  type  of  disease,  I 
have,  in  some  manner,  beeiraMinected  with  the  treatment  of 
five  or  six  well-marked  instances  of  **  puerperal  an»mia,^'  be* 
sides  several  cases  of  minor  importance,  in  reference  to  which 
Z  have  been  casually  consulted.  The  gravest  case  which  has 
presented  itself  to  my  observation,  occurred  in  tiie  person  of 
a  lady  who  wacpa  resident  of  Logan  Co.,  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  State,  and  who  was  at  the  time  I  saw  her  (Aug.,  1853^) 
on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  this  neighborhood.  This  was  a 
very  characteristic  case.  The  subject,  mi.  about  thirty-eight 
years,  is  habitudly  anaemic,  strikingly  deficient  in  the  nutri* 
tive  function,  so  much  so  as  to  present  a  very  pallid,  exhausted 
appearance,  and  the  buccal  affection  has  regpilarly  recurred, 
in  the  early  period  of  lactation,  since  the  birth  of  her  second 
child — having  had  six,  I  believe.  The  infant  then  at  the 
breast  was  about  four  months  old,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
case  elicited  from  the  attending  physician  and  her  friends,  her 
general  debility  increased,  and  her  health  continuously  de- 
dined  to  this  period,  when  the  symptoms  had  become  extremely 
aggravated.  She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  and  utterly 
helpless  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  when  I  first  saw  her — 
entire  buccal  membrane  covered  with  aphthous  inflammation, 
with  numerous  patches  of  small  ulcers,  several  large  ulcers 
occupying  the  edges  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue,  and 
some  isolated  spots  of  ulceration  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lips,  profuse  salivation,  (not  mercurial,)  much  complaint  of 
vitiated  taste  with  anorexia,  pulse  125,  and  very  feeble,  with 
a  very  low  grade  of  febrile  reaction  of  a  regularly  remitting 
type,  muscular  and  nervous  exhaustion  complete,  with  extreme 
feebleness  of  circulation.  So  distinctly  remitting  was  the  ac- 
company iug  fever,  in  this  case,  that  it  seemed  so  urgently  to 
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demand  an  anti-periodic,  that  such  a  measure  was  resorttjd  td 
.and  met  the  indication  yerj  happily. 

This  imperfectly-deseriptive  history  i&  equally  applicable  to 
two  others,  the  most  malignant  cases  of  the  disease,  with  the 
one  described,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  ;  and  in  both 
these  instances  the  subjects  were  likewise  non-residents  of  this 
(Barren)  county.  One,  a  young  married  lady  of  Gallatin,  in 
Tennessee,  came  near  sinking  uder  a  protracted  attack,  the 
onset  of  which  dated  with  the  edBblishment  of  lactation  after 
the  birth  of  her  second  child.  The  other  subject  of  this  viti* 
atiog  infirmity  i&  a  resident  of  LouisTille,  and,  as  I  have  beei> 
informed  by  her  sister,  who  resides  in  this  place,  like  the  first* 
named  case,  it  has  become  so  much  a  constitutional  vice  as  to- 
be  habitual  with  each  returnfng  period  of  lactation.  The  two 
females  last  adverted  to  seem  in  a  good  degree  to  regain  and 
retain  their  health  and  vigor  throughout  the  menstrual  cycle^ 
bat  the  health  of  the  first  is  hopelessly  dilapidated,  though 
she  is  measurably  free  from  the  essential  symptoms  of  <<  nur- 
syig  sore  mouth.'' 

The  remaining  several  instances  of  the  affection,  which  have 
been  presented  to  my  notice,  put  on  a  milder  form,  yet  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  become  objects  of  regular  medical  attention-, 
presenting  in  a  marked  manner  the  eonditionS'Of  an  impover- 
ished circulation,  a  depraved  state  of  the  nutritive  and  assimi- 
lative functions,  with  more  specific  local  lessons  stamped  with 
a  less  or  greater  degree  of  distinctness,  in  accordance  with*  the 
mildness  or  intensity  of  the  attack. 

As  to  therapeutical  relations,  I  conceive  that  these  are,  to- 
some  extent  at  least,  dedncible  from  the  manifest  pathological 
features  of  the  disease.  I  can  but  regard  the  diseased  condi- 
tion as  constitutional,  consisting  mainly  of  a  lesion  of  nutri- 
tion. It  may  become  a  question  as  to  where  the  first  link  iu 
the  chain  of  morbid  actions  is  to  be  riveted ;  but  as  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  learned  to  regard  a  vitiated  action  of  the 
organs  of  primary  digestion  as  a  primitive  feature  in  this  pa- 
thological state,  and  other  symptoms  and  conditions  as  more 
secondary.  The  circulating  medium  certainly  becomes  greatly 
depreciated  in  normal  elements,  and  to  replace  these  consli* 
tutes  a  leading  indication  of  treatment    How  to  accomplish 
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this,  tn*  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  done,  iavolvcg 
details  and  consideititions  not  consistent  with  my  present  pnlr- 
poee  to  discuss.  So  far  as  concerns  the  lesion  of  the  nmcons 
lining  of  the  mouth,  I  can  regard  this  only  or  mainly  as  a 
local  manifestation  of  «  more  general  diseased  disposition,  and 
this  consideration  would  lead  us  to  attach  bat  a  secondary 
value  to  topical  measures  of  treatment;  this  my  experience 
ftally  Terifies.  I  have  derive^^anifest  advantage  from  astrin- 
gent washes  ^reyen  caustic  JRutions  applied  to  the  diseased 
membrane ;  but  they  are  to  be  relied  on  as  less  important  auxi- 
liaries of  a  judiciously  devised  constitutional  plan.  One 
drachm  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  water  forms  a  va- 
luable  wash.  The  blood  dyscrasia,  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  diathesis  of  this  affection,  must  be  corrected  by  a  set 
of  measures  addressed  to  the  nutritive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions— a  properly  regulated  but  nutritious  diet,  exercise  adap- 
ted to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  attention  to  every 
means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  healthful  functions  of 
the  skin.  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  attend 
the  persevering  administration  of  quinine,  chalybeates,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  cod-liver  oil,  with  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  secretions. 

To  speak  with  more  especial  reference  as  to  the  etiology  of 
puerperal  ancemia,  I  am  inclined  to  discard  the  influence  of 
climate  and  locality  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  further 
than  the  agency  they  may  exercise  in  lowering  the  tone  of 
nutritive  life.  Thus  they  may  become  predisponent  agencies ; 
but  unless  there  be  an  inherent  defect  of  constitution,  I  should 
be  disinclined  to  attach  much  consideration  to  their  influence 
alone.  One  of  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  Is,  a  naturally 
delicate  and  enfeebled  constitution,  and  whatever  depressing 
influences  may  operate  to  foster  and  still  further  deprave  this 
natural  disposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  an»mic  diathesis : 
nothing  further  is  wanting  to  give  to  the  disease  its  distinc- 
tive and  characteristic  development,  but  the  withdrawal,  from 
the  already  scanty  maternal  supplies,  of  such  nutritive  ele- 
ments as  answer  the  demands  of  gestation  and  lactation.  I 
will  suggest  a  circumstance  in  this  connection :  I  have  obser- 
ved in  >a  m^ority  ^  ^ases  £Uling  under  jny  notice,  that  the 
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ehild  i8  jetf  prone  to  miigvet  dtring  th#  existenee  of  the 
other  diseftfle  in  tho  mother.  How  far  may  the  vitiated  ma^ 
terials  of  nvtritioB  derited  fron  the  aaolher  eontribvte  to  the 
devoIopiQent  of  anugtiet  in  the  ehild  ? 

I  will  now  bring  to  a  close  this  connvnictttion^  already  ex* 
tended  greatlj  bejood  the  eontemplated  limitB  when  I  sat  down 
to  write.  It  will  afford  tne  deeided  satHrftetion,  at  all  tfaies,  to 
reciprocate  fttrora  of  this  eharae|a^  and  as  a  beginning  I  would 
gladly  have  pointed  oat  to  ue  iTmore  naccessfiil  plan  of  treat- 
ing malignant  epidemic  scarlatina,  than  experience  and  reading 
have,  as  yet,  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  I  am,  meet  respectftilly, 
yours,  etc.,  J.  P.  Hall. 

Renutrks^ — The  points  of  particular  interest  in  Dr.  Hall'a 
paper  are^the  kind  of  constitution  most  liable  to  this  affection, 
viz. :  feeble,  delicate,  breeding,  and  suckling  woBien — its  con- 
stitutional rather  than  fecal  seat — its  patfielogy  in  his  judg- 
ment being  a  lesion  of  nutrition — its  sporadic  appearance  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee— its  very  marked,  grave,  and  ebroni<^ 
character — its  low  grade  of  remittent  febriFe  exacerbations — 
the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  attended 
with  profuse  salivation  not  mercurial — the  impoveriahed  state 
of  the  blood  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to  supply  the  circu- 
lation with  normal  elements  the  chief  indication  in  tiie  treat- 
ment— and  the  observed  fact  that  the  infants  at  the  breast,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  also  affected  with  sore  mouth,  ta 
fine,  this  contribution  comes  to  us  with  a  freshness  from  the 
bed-side  of  observation  in  this  disease  that  is  exceedingly 
forcible  and  instructive,  and  much  to  our  aid  and  assistance  io 
these  researches.  When  we  come  to  sum  up  and  offer  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  this  affection,,  having  first  set  forth  all 
the  testimony  we  can  find  on  the  subject,  the  attention  of  the 
careful  reader  will  revert  to  these  practical  views  of  Br.  HalL 

Dr.  Judkim'  JUplp.—Cimiimati,  ^k  JUk,  1854.--IteiLB 

Doctor  :  Thy  circular  of  inquiry  relative  to  <<  nursing  aore 
month/'  which  thou  wert  so  kind  as  to  send  me  some  weeks 
ago,  I  have  taken  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  answer. 
In  the  early  part  of  my  pruAtiee,  I  do  not  now  remember  ta 
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have  met  with  this  affectioiL  I  often  met  with  diseases,  over 
forty  jears  ago,  affecting  the  mucous  tissue  resembling  stoma- 
titis ;  also  an  aphthous  condition  in  children  in  the  same  mem- 
brane. 

•  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  more  especially  within  the 
fat  ten  years,  my  attention  has  been  more  particularly  drawn 
to  notice  this  adult  female  disease,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  the  disease  in  any  other  persons  than  adult  women,  and 
in  these  only  while  in  the  state  of  lactation. 

Females  of  a  lax  fiber,  thin  in  flesh,  rather  of  ansmic  ap- 
pearance, are  those  generally  whom  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  treat  for  nursing  sore  mouth.  I  have  known  some  ladies 
ao  predisposed  to  the  affection  as  never  to  go  through  a  lac- 
tation without  it,  and  others,  with  slight  hygienic  directions, 
to  escape  during  the  second  and  third  lactations,  and  perhaps 
to  the  end  of  child-bearing ;  showing  that  a  strong  tendency 
or  predisposition  exists  in  some  females  to  morbid  derange- 
ments and  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  linings  of  the  primae  vise. 
I  Bay  hygienic  directions,  by  which  I  wish  to  be  understood 
well-aired  rooms  for  lying-in  women ;  pretty  good  diet  after 
lactation  is  established ;  bathing  the  skin  often  over  the  region 
of  the  uterus,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  with  tepid 
water,  and  after  which  staying  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  bandage ;  patients  to  be  taken  out  after  their  infants 
are  three  weeks  old,  to  ride  in  the  fresh  air  when  the  weather 
is  suitable ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  affec- 
tionate friends  at  suitable  times,  etc. 

In  tracing  the  symptoms  as  they  are  developed  in  this  dis- 
ease, it  has  manifested  itself  as  suigeneriSf  and  is  confined  in 
its  locality,  inoipiently,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prims 
vin.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  symptoms  only  in 
the  living  subject,  having  never  yet  made  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination to  prove  this  position.  There  appear  to  be  three 
stages  in  the  regular  phenomena  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  viz. : 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  ulceration.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  (as  in  most  idiopathic  diseases)  a  forming  or  fixing 
condition  in  order  to  bring  about  the  disease  itself,  and  this 
is  indicated  by  lassitude,  debility,  and  coolness  over  the  body. 
Shortly  after  the  lady  complains  of  heat  and  irritation  in  the 
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mouth,  with  a  preternatural  secretion  of  saliva ;  then  follow 
red  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  which,  in  a 
few  hours,  sometimes  terminate  in  ulcers;  ragged  ulcers  of 
from  half  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece  to  that  of  a  fifty  cent 
piece.  Soon  after  things  have  developed  themselves  thus  &r, 
the  lady  complains  of  pain  and  tormina  all  through  the  bowels, 
indicating  the  same  altered  structure  and  ulceration  in  the 
primaa  visa  throughout 

In  the  second  stage  fever  is  observable,  and  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  ulcerations  through  the  track  of  the  first 
passages  keeps  it  up  for  some  days,  say  two  or  three,  unless 
mitigated  by  some  remedy,  yet  in  common  incipient  cases 
lactation  is  but  little  retarded;  but  if  the  disease  is  permitted 
to  continue  for  a  few  weeks,  general  debility  and  loss  .of 
flesh  follow,  and  the  secretions  become  morbid  and  the  milk 
fails.  Generally  speaking,  from  the  time  that  the  first  irrita- 
tion is  observable  below  the  pylorus,  the  bowels  begin  to  act 
pretematurally,  and  the  dejections  are  commonly  of  a  thin 
watery  consistence,  inclined  to  light  color.  I  say  generally, 
but  there  are  some  exceptions.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the 
bowels  have  been  confined  during  the  progress  of  treatment, 
except  when  moved  by  the  administration  of  laxative  medi- 
cines, but  never  without  pain. 

After  the  disease  has  been  of  two  or  three  weeks'  standing, 
by  examining  a  recent  alvine  evacuation,  we  discover  floaJt* 
ing  floculi  in  the  chamber- vessel  of  a  mucous  appearance; 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  other  symptoms, 
viz:  ulceration,  heat,  burning  pain,  etc.,  in  such  portions  of 
the  mucous  tissue  as  can  be  seen,  lead  to  the  belief  that  there 
are  ulcerations  ip  the  mucous  linings  of  the  bowels,  nearly, 
if  not  entirely  throughout  the  whole  track,  from  which  the 
mucous  secretions  became  separated  and  found  their  way  to 
sight. 

If  this  state  of  morbid  derangement  continues  for  two  or 
three  months,  the'  body  becomes  emaciated,  hectic  fever  en- 
sues, and,  where  there  is  a  strumous  diathesis  existing,  we 
will  have  tuberculosis  developed,  with  cough,  hemoptysis  per 
haps,  and  other  fktal  symptoms  to  doee  the  scene. 

I  will  now  toodb  upon  the  important  point  in  the  treat- 
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ment.  Every  intelligent  physician,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
has  his  favorite  presoriptions  in  this  female  affection;  and 
as  I  have  been  called  to  prescribe  for  quite  a  number  of 
patients,  I  will  only  notice  what  course  I  have  adopted, 
hoping,  that  when  my  experience  is  added  to  ttiat  of  others, 
something  may  be  sifted  out  that  will  be  of  service.  There 
are  two  prominent  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treat- 
ment :  in  the  first  place,  we  must  endeavor  to  correct  the  ul- 
cerative process  or  heal  the  mucous  tissues,  and  in  the  secondj 
to  restore  the  morbid  secretions  and  disordered  functions  to 
a  normal  standard. 

Unfortunately,  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care 
have  mostly  been  chronic,  and  hectic  symptoms  more  or  less 
existed,  with  diarrhoea,  tormina,  general  emaciation,  restless 
nights,  suppressed  lactation,  etc.,  etc  I  begin  the  treatment 
by  giving  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  fifteen-grain  doses,  dis- 
solved in  a  tumbler  of  water,  three  times  a  day,  which  soon 
corrects  the  acid  and  acrid  secretions  in  the  first  passages ; 
and,  in  order  to  avert  diarrhoea,  I  combine  about  five  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  with  each  dose;  order  the  patient 
to  be  well  bathed  in  tepid  water,  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours>  when  the  exacerbations  of  febrile  action  are  at  the 
highest  point ;  regulate  the  diet,  and  avoid  such  articles  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  tender 
granulations  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact,  or  may 
exert  an  unhealthy  influence  over  assimilation,  but  at  the 
same  time  enjoin  a  generous,  or  good  rich  diet  After  a  few 
days  thus  treated,  I  give  the  patient  one  of  the  following 
pills  three  times  a  day. 


mtrato  of  silver,       •  •  gr*  x. 

Denareotiied  opium,  •  •  gr.  iv. 

QmxL  camphor,           •  •  gr.  v. 

DianlpliAte  of  qninino  .  gj. 


iC  /•  piL  No.  xzv. 


As  the  symptoms  vary  and  improve,  I  suspend  in  part  or 

altogether  the  medicinal  treatment,  as  woidd  occur  to  any 

physician,  watching  the  effect  of  remedies,  and  the  turn  and 

12 
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cbange  of  symptoms  of  the  patient.  Under  this  plan  of 
treatment  I  have,  but  in  one  case  for  sereral  years,  been  nn* 
der  the  necessity  of  taking  the  child  from  the  breast  of  its 
mother,  though  I  am  aware  of  the  great  assistance  afforded 
thereby  in  the  cure.    Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

WlLUAM  JUDKDfS. 

RemarKs. — Our  circular  was  sent  to  Dr.  Judkins,  under* 
standing  through  some  of  his  patients,  whom  he  had  treated 
for  this  affection,  that  he  possessed  skill  in  its  treatment,  and 
enjoyed  some  reputation  for  its  successful  management,  be- 
yond that  of  the  generality  of  physicians.  His  success,  it 
now  appears,  depends  on  the  liberal  use  of  a  salt  of  soda^ 
tonics  and  astringents,  with  good  food,  and  tepid  ablutions 
daily  ;  a  course  well  calculated  to  promote,  coaz,  urge,  even 
force,  the  nutritive  process.  This  practice  appears  very 
rational,  certainly,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  true  pathology, 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  affection  not  known,  must  be  re* 
gardcd  as  happy.  When  we  shall  have  unfolded  the  essential 
nature  of  this  anomalous  affection,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  success  of  Dr.  Judkins'  practice  will  be  clear. 

The  points  of  particular  interest,  then,  in  Dr.  Judkins' 
paper  are,  the  apparent  increase  of  this  affection  of  late 
years — delicate  ladies  its  subjects — its  liability  to  recur — 
good,  rich  diet  a  preventive— pain  and  tormina  of  the*  bowele 
always  present  in  marked  cases,  together  with  a  watery  di- 
arrhoea, and  white  floculi  floating  in  the  dyections,  as  in  cholera! 
No  other  contributor  to  the  literature  of  this  affection,  we 
believe,  has  taken  notice  of  this  last  circumstance — a  very 
important  fact.  Doubtless  these  floating  floculi  are  cast-off 
patches  or  sloughs  of  the  epithilium,  the  same  as  in  cholera 
and  not  mucous  secretions,  as  Dr.  Judkins  supposes.  The 
tendency  to  grave  local  lesions,  and  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis, hemoptysis,  etc.,  is  another  point  of  importance  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  this  very  practical  contribution. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  literature  of  this  disease. 
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CONTBIBUTIONS   TO   THE  JOURNALS. 

The  main  contributions  upon  this  supposed  new  form  of 
disease,  are  from  Drs.  Hale,  Backus,  Ghanning,  Bell,  Wood, 
Shanks,  Taylor,  Holt,  Ware,  McGugin  and  King,  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  described  it  as  it  appeared  in  the 
extreme  eastern,  wostern,  northern  and  southern  States. 
Those  contributors  have  described  the  affection  from  personal 
observation,  with  the  exception  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bell  of 
Philadelphia,  who  have  given  it  place  in  their  standard  sys- 
tems of  practice  as  a  new  form  of  disease  on  the  testimony 
of  others,  and  chieQy  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus,  who  were  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  anomalous  affection  through  the 
Medical  Journals — Dr.  Hale's  article  having  appeared  in 
1830,  and  that  of  Dr.  Backus  in  1841. 

Beside  the  above-named  American  contributors  to  the  lite- 
rature of  this  anomalous  affection,  we  find  that  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  of  London,  wrote  a  treatise  on  a  similar  anomalous  dis- 
ease, in  1820,  designated  by  the  very  indefinite  appellation 
of  "  a  strious  afftction^^^  which,  appearing  to  us  the  same  as 
the  nursing  sore  mouth  of  this  country,  we  shall  begin  our 
synopsis  by  analysing. 

Dr.  Marshall  HalVs  Treatise. — A  review  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  London  MedJcal  and  Physical  Journal  for  Jaly, 
1820,  with  copious  extracts, — our  source  of  infonnation.  Dr. 
Hall  appears  to  have  encountered  an  epidemic  of  this  affec- 
tion in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  and,  without  venturing 
an  opinion  as  to  what  it  was,  wrote  a  treatise  of  ninety-six 
pages  on  it,  entitling  it,  "  Cases  of  a  serious  affection  chiefly 
occurring  after  delivery^  miscarriage^  etc.^  and  of  a  similar 
affection  unconnected  with  the  puerperal  state.^^  The  general 
character  of  the  serious  affection  of  Dr«  Hall  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  puerperal  anaemia,  or  the  nursing 
sore  mouth,  since  described  in  the  Journals  of  this  country — 
its  victims  are  the  same,  and  there  is  a  striking  similarity  id 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  cases — the  whole  phenomena 
in  fact,  even  to  the  mode  of  death.  Dr.  Hall's  cases  do  not, 
perhaps,  appear  to  have  been  characterized  by  as  marked  a 
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tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  month  as  the  general  ran  of 
cases  described  in  this  oonntrj,  though,  fron  the  fact  that 
those  persons  were  among  its  frequent  victims,  who  suffered 
from  ^aphthorwith  irritable  stomach,"  it  is  OTident  that  sore 
mouth  was  a  symptom  generally  in  Dr.  Hall's  cases* 

The  causes  of  the  affection  Dr.  Hall  supposes  to  be,  irrlta? 
bility  and  exhaustion  following  the  shock,  drain  or  fktigue  of 
the  system  incident  to  parturition,  abortion,  or  lactation. 

The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  those  exhausted  by  diarrhoea 
or  other  sickness  preyious  to  delivery ;  those  of  pale,  ictcrode 
complexion,  who  had  been  anasarcous,  or  who  had  suffered 
from  aphthn  with  irritable  stomach  and  bowels;  those  eX' 
hausted  by  repeated  and  prolonged  uterine  or  othfr  hemor- 
rhage, or  depletion  for  subduing  inflammatory  diseases ;  and 
the  naturally  delicate  and  feeble.  He  has  seen  it  suddenly 
developed  after  venesection,  and  also  after  full  purgation. 
Anxiety,  alarm,  and  disturbance  of  mind  have  seem(^  to  cause 
it.  Theaffection  in  some  instancescame on  in  the  latter  period 
of  pregnancy.  Sudden  and  unexpected  death  sometimes  OC' 
eurred  after  delivery,  or  even  after  blood-letting.  By  a  re- 
moval of  the  exciting  cause,  as  a  prolonged  menorrbagia  or  an 
exhausting  lactation,  the  prominent  or  urgent  symptoms  fre- 
quently ceased.  The  affection  sometimes  proved  fat^l  after  a 
more  or  less  urgent,  protracted,  and  varied  course ;  and  in 
other  cases  there  was  long-continued  indisposition.  The  doc- 
tor attempts  to  arrange  his  cases  under  six  varieties,  as  follow : 
*'l.  The  acute;  2.  The  more  continued;  8.  With  general 
symptoms ;  4.  With  «ome  predominant  local  affection ;  6.  As 
the  effect  chiefly  of  intestinal  irritation ;  or  6.  Of  hemor- 
rhage. The  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  do  not  admit 
of  being  referred  to  any  one  of  these  divisions,  distinctly  or 
exclusively,  but  assume  a  mixed  character.''  He  arranges  his 
account  of  the  symptoms  with  reference  to  the  regions  of  the 
body  affected,  as  follows : 

The  head.^r^^  Severe  pain,  beating  and  throbbing,  nmhing 
or  cracking  noises,  vertigo  on  assuming  the  erect  posture,  in-* 
tolerance  of  light  and  sound,  wakefulaess^  starting  during 
sleep,  waking  hurried  and  alarmed,  jBeantiMsa,  feeling  of  nnk* 
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iDg,  of  Ifflpending  disBoIution,  overcome  by  noiBe,  disturbance, 
tod  thinking  even,  and  delirinm. 

*'  Tht  heart  is  in  different  cases  aiTected  witk  palpitation, 
fluttering,  irregolar  and  feeble  action ;  tkere  are  beating  and 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  somefiaies  eT^es  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta ;  great  rapidity  and  sometimes  irregniarity  of  the 
pnlae ;  faintness  or  fainting ;  urgent  demand  for  the  smelling- 
bottle,  fresh  air,  fanning,  bathing  of  the  teibples ;  feeling  of 
impending  dissolution;  ineapability  af  bearing  the  erect 
position ;  and  sometimes  early  ftinting  from  Y.  S. 

^'  The  reefiraUon  is  sheeted  in  different  cases  with  panting, 
sighing,  heaving,  gasping^  moaning,  blowing,  catdhing^  witk 
urgent  deuutnd  for  fresh  air«  There  is  sometimcd  great  and 
alarming  oppression  about  the  chest*  Tkere  is  in  some  cases 
an  irritative  cough. 

*^  The  stamaeh  is  liable  to  become  affected  with  irritabil- 
ity, sickness,  retching,  vomiting,  hiccough  and  eructation;  the 
bowels  with  constipation  ar  diartbesa,  pain,  flatus,  disten- 
sion, eta 

J\Iu$cuiar  syetem. — ^  Tkere  are  very  frequently  urgent  rest- 
lessness, tossing  about  and  jactttatioa.  In  some  cases  various 
spasmodic  affections  have  occurred. 

<*  The  seats  of  pain  are  usually  the  kead,  tkeside,  the  fUiac 
region,  the  Idns,  the  uterus,  and  the  abdomen  generally. 
The  pain  of  the  illiao  region  and  c(  tke  abdomen  are  often 
attended  witk  mnck  tenderness.'' 

Br.  Hall  impresses  tke  idea  tkat  this  affection  will  never 
bear  bIood4ettingi  although  tke  local  affections  often  lead  the 
practitioner  to  believe  inflammation  present  He  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  affection. 
The  broken,  doiTu  and  debilitated  are  its  victims,  and  the 
greater  the  weakness  the  greater  the  susceptibility.  Males 
are  sometimes  attacked  vriih  this  complaint.  The  indication 
in  the  treatment  is  to  restore  the  vital  energies. 

lUmarks. — It  is  very  evident  from  Dr.  Hall's  aecountof 
tfaiB  affection,  its  causes,  its  subjects,  its  rery  varied  and  grave 
constitutioDal  symptoms,  with  complete  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  while  seeming  grave  local  inflammations  are  apt  to 
set  in  and  mislead  in  the  treatment,  that  the  *'  serious  affec* 

16 
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tion"  described  bj  him  in  1820,  in  the  British  Jonrnalg-,  is 
identical  with  the"  nursingsore  mouth'' aflfection  first  described 
in  the  Journals  of  this  country  in  1830  bj Dr.  Hale;  at  least 
it  appears  so  to  us,  and  the  anomalous  character  of  the  cases 
being  such  as  to  prevent  Dr.  Hall  from  naming  the  disease,  is 
strong  confirmation  of  this.  The  identitj  of  the  two  affeo 
lions  being  conceded,  we  here  establish  another  point  of  great 
importance  in  our  researches,  viz. :  that  males  art  someitme$ 
sttbjects  of  the  complaint.  This  accords  with  our  ezperiencet 
although  the  idea  has  never  been  hinted  in  the  Journals  of 
this  country.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  men  and  boys  subjects 
of  the  complaint,,  and  also  girls,  as  well  as  suckUng  women. 
Hence  we  infer  that  pregnancy  and  lactation  are  causes  of  the 
affection  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  impair  the  general  health 
by  confinement  or  want  of  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
improper  restrictions  in  diet,  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  exhaust- 
ing drains  by  hemorrhage,  etc 

The  special  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited,  in  tiiese  cases 
of  Dr.  Hall,  to  the  prominent  symptoms,  viz.  lassitude,  sink- 
ing,  fainting,  interic  pallor  and  anaomia,  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  aphthous  ulcers  and 
other  local  lesions,  hemorrhagic  associations^  protraeted  course, 
getting  well  when  the  exciting  cause  was  removed,  as  an  ex- 
hausting monorrhagia  or  lactation,  fatal  tendency,  sudden 
mode  of  death  after  some  shock,  as  parturition,  eta  We 
wish  the  reader  also  to  notice  the  sudden  development  of  the 
disease  sometimes  after  a  shock,  as  blood-letting,  catharsis,  or 
merely  from  the  emotional  shock  of  fear..  All  these  are  verj 
instructive 

Contributions  of  Jimeriean  Physicians. — A»  before  observed, 
Drs.  Hale  and  Backus,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe 
this  affection  in  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  their 
contributions  might,  very  properly,  take  the  lead  ;  but  we  pre- 
fer to  place  the  most  accurate  account  of  the  disease  that  has 
met  our  view  first  in  order,  and  therefore  give  the  sub- 
stance of 

T)r.  McGugin^s  Article,— This  valuable  contribution  ap* 
pcared  in  the  Western  Medico-Chirurgical  Joatnai,  poWished 
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.at  Eeokuk,  Iowa,  October,  1851,  and  is  stjled  "  Stomatitis  in 
Pr^nancy  and  during  Lactation.'*  In  the  outset,  the  affection 
is  stated  to  be  the  ulcerative  sore  month  consequent  upon  and 
occurring  during  pregnancy  and  nursing,  particularly  described 
*by  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus.  The  idea  is  entertained  that  it  is 
a  disease  peculiar  to  this  country,  rare  on  the  sea-board,  more 
oxnmon  elsewhere.  The  doctor  had  met  with  seyeral  cases  in 
two  years'  practice  at  Keokuk — says  its  pathology  is  not  un- 
derstood, and  why  it  appears  in  certain  localities,  and  whether 
or  not  caused  by  miasm,  not  known  to  the  profession.  Thinks 
local  causes  only  act  feebly  in  its  production,  that  the  real 
cause  is  in  the  system,  for  that  the  disease  is  relieyed  when 
the  infant  is  removed  from  the  breast — Has  found  the  scrofu- 
lous constitution  most  subject  to  it — thinks  it  arises  from  faulty 
nutrition,  and  that  pregnancy,  which  fisivors  excitement  in  the 
lymphatic  system,  somehow  tends  to  develop  it — that  the  glands 
(tf  the  mouth  largely  partake  in  the  excitement,  and  in  lax  and 
Btmmous  habits  the  feeble  integrity  of  the  tissues  gives  way 
to  ulceration.  Passing  from  the  doctor's  theories,  we  give 
his  more  valuable  delineation  of  symptoms. 

*<  The  patient  complains  of  burning  heat,  similar  in  sensa- 
tion  to  that  produced  by  hot  fluids,  when  taken  into  the  mouth. 
Food,  when  taken,  even  of  the  blandest  kind,  is  swallowed 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  that  which  is  solid  is  masticated 
imperfectly  and  painfully.  The  lower  lip  is  tumefied,  and  turns 
out  and  downward,  and  in  the  efforts  to  speak,  the  saliva, 
limpid  and  scalding,  pours  over  it  There  is  pallor  of  the  face, 
an  anxious  and  painful  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  a 
crescentric  dark  circle  below  the  eye.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  mind  irritable  and  despondent 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  is  highly  vascular  and  livid 
in  color,  the  tongue  red  and  often  swollen,  and  early  in  the* 
attack  small  granular  elevations  may  be  seen  along  its  edges 
and  tip,  and  still  more  highly  vascular  than  even  the  surround- 
ing mucous  membrane.  These  points  are  highly  sensitive,  and 
much  suffering  is  produced  when  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth 
or  jaw.  Very  soon  these  show  yellow  vesicles  on  their  tops, 
and  in  a  short  time  these  burst,  leaving  an  ulcerated  tip  or 
d^ression,  and  rapidly,  under  the  ulcerative  process;  extend 
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themselTes  over  the  surface.  Tbej  now  multiply  in  number^ 
and  may  be  found  within  the  lip,  nnder  the  tongue,  within  tho 
cheeks,  and  in  the  fauces.  Now  the  suffering  is  great,  for  the 
surfetoes  of  these  ulcers  are  most  sensitiyeij  endowed.  They 
may  extend  down  the  cesophagus  into  the  stomach,  throughout 
tiie  intestinal  tube,  into  the  posterior  nares,  down  the  trachea, 
along  the  bronoli28»,  and  finally  involve  the  lungs  in  an  irre- 
parably  diseased  condition.'' 

Case. — "  Mnu  W -,  of  scrofulous  predisposition,  and 

advanced  to  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  had  been  labo(r» 
ing  under  stomatitis  finr  three  weeks  before  advice  was  taken. 
The  tongue,  the  lips,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  were 
thickly  eovered  with  ulcerated  patches.  From  the  difllcultj 
of  swallowing,  it  was  also  manifest  that  it  had  proceeded 
downward  along  tiie  lining  of  the  oesophagus,  and  it  was  just 
as  evident  that  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  also 
seriously  involved*  There  was  much  suffering  on  deep  pros* 
sure  in  the  eingastric  region,  and  food  was  rcrfeeted  immd- 
diately  upon  swallowing  it  Hie  symptoms  pointed  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  Here  was  at  this 
time  some  constipation  of  the  bowels.  After  a  time,  from  a 
change  in  the  voice,  together  with  a  sense  of  tightness  of  the 
part,  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  it  was  evident 
that  the  larynx  and  tradiea  ware  suffering  alsa  There  was 
slight  cough,  with  a  muco-sanguineous  expectoration,  and 
upon  retiring  to  bed,  the  semi-recumbent  posture  was  chosen 
to  favor  inspiration,  in  which  podtioB  the  head  was  thrown 
back.  There  was  dight  dullness  upon  percussion  over  the 
entire  thMacic  sur&ce.  There  was  feeble  respiratory  mur<^ 
mur,  owing  to  the  thickened  walls  of  the  larynx,  aided>  doubts 
less,  by  the  preternatural  smallneas  of  the  diest. 

*'  She  had  now  arrived  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  pr^ 
nancy,  the  previous  month  having  been  spent  in  the  foregoing 
developments.  The  symptoms  now  assumed  a  more  grave 
diaractor ;  the  cough  ww  oiHBtant  and  harrassing ;  the  sputa 
thick,  tenacious  and  slightly  sanguineous;  wandering  pains 
through  the  chest ;  respiration  difficult  at  intervals :  dullness 
over  the  entire  thoracic  surface,  particularly  manifest  in  the 
saperior  sternal  and  the  right  davicular  regions.    There  was 
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bronchial  respiration,  but  no  vegicalar  mnrtttiir;  irritability 
of  the  stomach  so  great  as  to  reject  food,  drink  or  medicine. 
The  dejections  showed  a  large  admixture  of  thick  tenacious 
mucus,  similar  to  that  expectorated. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  month  the  following  were 
the  symptoms :  There  had  been  a  large  discharge  of  pus  in 
ooughing ;  pectoriloquy  in  right  inA'a-daykuIar  region ;  the 
ulceration  had  extended  to  the  posterior  nares,  followed  by 
alarming  epistaxis,  doubtless  from  the  destruction  of  a  ressei 
in  the  progress  of  ulceration ;  the  irritability  of  the  stomadi 
eontinues  as  before;  colUquatlTe  diarrhcea  and  hectic  ferer; 
oongh  persistent ;  sputa  purulent  and  muco^purulent. 

^  Her  confinement,  whieh  was  now  dose  at  hand,  was  looked 
forward  to  as  an  event  whidi  would  close  her  sufferii^s.  All 
the  symptoms  continued  in  an  exalted  form  up  to  this  period^ 
whem  uterine  contraction  came  on,  and  her  labor  was  con^* 
eluded  in  two  hours  from  the  first  evidence  of  uterine  effort; 
Iras  easy,  and  followed  by  but  little  loss  in  discharges.  She. 
however,  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  in  eight  hours  from  th0 
delivery  of  the  child  die  died.  The  child  was  less  than  tb# 
average,  but  appeared  healthy.  In  a  few  days,  however,  as  i 
learned,  it  sank  rapidly  with  similar  symptoms  to  those  of  the 
mother. 

**  The  treatment  was  suefa  as  would  naturally  suggest  itself; 
but  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  opposed  a  serious  difficulty 
to  the  prosecution  of  any  treatment,  or  a  fair  trial  of  any 
remedial  agents  internally.'' 

In  commenting  ot  this  case,  Dr.  McGugin  notes  the  rapid 
development  and  extent  of  the  local  lesions,  particularly 
phthisis,  which  is  ordinarily  hushed  in  pregnancy,  but  here 
it  was  developed. 

Where  the  disease  comes  on  after  delivery  or  daring  lactam 
tation,  he  says,  "  it  is  attended  with  prostration,  and  even 
before  the  attack  there  is  a  sense  of  sinking  and  depression.^ 
Thinks  the  drain  upon  the  system  in  the  secretion  of  milk 
&vors  the  rapid  development  of  the  disease,  and  therefore 
the  infant  should  be  separated  from  the  mother  before  she  is 
permitted  to  sink  into  hopeless  ansemia.  Suggests  that  animal 
dieniistry  may,  by  analysis  of  the  milk,  yet  throw  light  on 
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the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Illustrates  the  imminont  hazard 
that  sometimes  presents— the  mother  laboring  under  this 
affection,  and  the  infant  in  the  critical  period  of  dentition — 
to  wean  may  be  death  to  the  child,  and  not  to  wean  death  to 
the  mother.  Such  a  case  came  under  the  doctor's  care  the 
sunmier  previous,  and  caused  him  much  anxiety,  but  he  saved 
•both  mother  and  diild.  The  cure  of  the  mother  was  ascribed 
to  hydriodate  of  potash,  a  nutritious  diet  of  broths,  and 
porter  as  a  drink.  Several  subsequent  cases,  he  says,  yielded 
to  the  same  course  of  treatment ;  one  especially,  where,  in  a 
prior  attack,  weaning  the  child  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  save  the  mother.  Dr.  McQugin  says  he  has  no  confidence 
in  any  other  remedy.  The  hydriodate  of  potash  in  solution 
also  recommended  as  a  gargle,  and  iodine  to  be  added  where 
the  ulcers  are  "  dark  and  ill-conditioned.''  Cinchona,  porter, 
nourishing  jellies  and  soups,  and  warm  saline  baths.  If  these 
means  fail,  wean  the  child. 

Remarks. — Dr.  McGugin's  description  of  the  disease  and 
case  reported  illustrate  the  symptoms,  progress,  fatal  tendency 
and  sudden  mode  of  death  after  a  shock  to  the  system,  so 
accurately,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters to  render  his  contribution  complete.  To  be  sure  he  infers 
what,  no  doubt,  an  autopsy  in  the  case  would  have  revealed, 
viz. :  ulcerations  or  lesions  of  the  epithilium  throughout  the 
gastro-pulmonary  branches  of  the  mucous  membrane — that  is, 
in  spots  and  patches.  The  sero-sanguineous  salivation,  alarm- 
ing epistaxis,  and  development  of  tuberculosis,  justify  this 
conclusion. 

We  have  witnessed  several  instances  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pecied  death  after  delivery  in  this  affection,  as  noticed  by  Dr. 
McGugin  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  shall  speak  more  at 
length  of  this  feature  of  the  disease  in  our  analysis  of  cases. 
SuflBce  it  that  we  invite  especial  attention  to  it  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  also  to  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  spoken  of  by  Drs. 
McGugin  and  Hall.  The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
prostration  and  sinkings  spoken  of  by  Dr.  McGugin  before 
the  disease  comes  on — that  is,  before  the  mouth  becomes  sore. 
This  is  doubtless  the  "  forming  or  fixing  stage  "  of  the  affec- 
tion spoken  of  by  Dr.  Jndkins.    The  local  lesions,  then,  are 
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secondarj,  according  to  these  contributors,  which  accords 
with  our  experience.  Here  then  we  establish  another  im- 
portant point  in  our  researches,  viz. :  that  the  local  lesions  of 
the  mouth,  fauces,  stomach  and  bowels,  posterior  nares,  and 
bronchial  membranes,  are  consequent  upon  the  general  or 
constitutional  affection.  One  other  symptom,  or  rather  objec- 
tive  sign,  noticed  by  Dr.  McGugin,  is  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  the  highly  vascular  and  livid  color  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth,  spoken  of.  The  papillary  blisters  or 
yellow  vesicles  that  form  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  and 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  stomach  and 
bowels,  etc.,  are  spoken  of  by  others,  as  are  constipation  and 
diarrhoea.  We  wish  the  reader  also  to  take  note  that  a  salt 
of  potash  is  Dr.  McGugin's  main  remedy;  not  that  he  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  a  salt  of  potash  or  soda 
in  this  disease,  but  because  he  bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 
In  tfie  dietary  he  prescribes,  viz.:  nourishing  jellies  and 
soups ^  aided  by  porter,  cinchona  and  warm* saline  baths,  he 
ig^rees  well  with  other  contributors.  Calling  attention  to  one 
other  circumstance,  viz. :  the  sinking  and  death  of  the  infant 
*'with  similar  symptoms  to  those  of  the  mother,''  we  will 
close  our  comments  on  this  very  instructive  contribution. 

The  Contributions  of  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  descriptions  of  this  affection  to  be  found  in  Stokes 
and  BelVs  Practice^  second  edition,  page  54 ;  and  also  in  Wood^s 
Practice^  third  edition,  vol.  1,  page  500.  Both  of  these 
standard  authors.  Bell  and  Wood,  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  a  new  form  of  disease,  without  ever  having  seen 
it,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  its  character  i  Both 
reflect  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus,  that  the  disease 
it  at  first  a  local  affection  or  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  extend- 
ing by  degrees  to  the  fauces,  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus 
secondarily  involving  the  constitution,  and  breaking  down 
the  general  health ;  and  both  follow  the  dc^ma  inculcated  by 
these  and  most  other  contributors,  that  the  disease  is  peculiar 
to  suckling  women,  though  it  may  possibly  occur  in  the  latter 
nonths  of  pregnancy.  According  to  these  authors,  Dr.  Hale's 
first  communication  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sth 
cietyj  vol.  v.,  1830 ;  and  his  second,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1842.  Dr.  Backus'  article  in 
the  latter,  January  No.,  1841.  We  have  not  seen  the  original 
contributions,  but  the  substance  of  them,  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  styled  ** Stomatitis  Jfutricum,"  by  Dr.  Bell;  and 
"  Sore  Mouth  of  Jfursing  Wamen,^^  by  Dr.  Wood,  which  are 
the  sources  of  this  analysis  of  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus'  views, 
and  which  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  shortly,  we  feel  it 
to  be  particularly  incumbent  on  us  to  carefully  reflect 

According  to  Bell  and  Wood's  works  on  Practice,  then,  the 
incursion  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  sudden,  and  the  local 
affection  of  the  mouth  is  characterized  by  loss  of  taste,  scald* 
ing  sensations,  patches  of  painful  pimples  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  which  aft^  a  time  ulcerate,  and  produce 
very  painful  sores,  with  hard  elevated  edges,  and  an  inflamed 
circle  around  them.  The  inflammation,  as  the  disease  pro* 
grasses,  extends  over  the  mouth  by  means  of  successive  crops 
or  patches  of  these  papillae ;  the  surfiBices  of  the  mouth  become 
exquisitely  tender;  the  taking  of  food  and  drinks  causes  much 
pain ;  and  a  copious  salivation  sets  in.  This  local  disease,  as 
it  is  considered,  is  not  at  first  attended  by  febrile  symptoms^ 
loss  of  appetite,  or  furred  tongue,  but  on  the  contrary  the  ap- 
petite is  good  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the 
tongue  is  red  and  smooth ;  but  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested, 
ulceration  extends  to  the  fauces,  cesophi^s,  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  then  great  intestinal  irritation  and  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms  supervene,  with  diarrhoaa,  debility,  emacift* 
tioD,  etc.,  which  overwhelm  the  patient  and  often  end  in  death. 
This  gives  a  condensed  outline  of  the  symptoms  as  recorded 
fn  the  standard  works  of  Drs.  Bell  and  Wood,  professedly 
drawn  from  the  contributions  of  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus.  Dp. 
Hale,  it  fs  stated,  has  seen  considerable  loss  of  the  substance  of 
the  tongue  by  sloughs ;  and  Dr.  Backus  has  noticed  so  Sudden 
an  attack  that,  "  in  three  hours'  time  after  seeing  your  pati- 
tient  in  health,  you  may  find  her  with  a  scalded  tongue  and 
fences,  and  unable  to  converse  or  take  food." 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  some  unknown  ban#- 
fill  inflitence,  exerted  on  the  system  by  nursing. 
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The  subjeots  are  wholly  women  in  the  sackling  condition ; 
or  if  pregnant  women  are  attacked ,  they  are  those  who  had 
had  the  disease  previonaly  while  suckling,  and  had  established 
a  predisposition  to  it  It  is  very  apt  to  roQur  in  subsequent 
nursings  if  a  woman  has  once  had  it. 

The  constitutions  most  Hable  to  it  are  the  leuco-phlegmatio 
and  dyspeptic,  which  are  habitually  costive ;  but  others,  even 
the  most  robust,  are  sometimes  its  victims.  It  appears  to  be 
much  more  prevalent  in  some  localities  than  others. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  &vorable,  if  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  have  not  run  too  long;  and  it  is 
dne&j  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  phthisis  that  alarm 
need  be  felt,  and  the  child  weaned*  Notwithstanding  the 
wasting  and  weakness  of  the  mother,  the  secretion  of  milk 
holds  out,  and  the  child  continues  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  treatment  is  rested  mainly  on  tonics,  laxatives,  lemon* 
juice  and  bicarbonate  qf  potash  in  effervescing  draughts,  tar- 
taric acid  in  small  beer,  and  porter,  with  nourishing  diet ;  at 
least  this  is  Dr.  Hale's  treatment,  and  very  little  value  is  at* 
tached  by  him  to  local  treatment.  Or.  Backus  recommends 
ehalybeates  oombined  with  laxatives.  The  nitrate  of  silver 
is  recommended  as  a  local  application.  Weaning  the  child  is 
thought  to  be  an  effectual  measure. 

Remarks.r-^The  above  is  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  accounts 
given  of  this  affection,  by  Drs,  Bell  and  Wood,  drawn  from 
the  contributions  of  Drs,  Hale  and  Backus;  and  no  one,  we 
presume,  will  question  the  identity  of  the  disease  with  that 
described  by  Drs.  McQugin,  J.  P,  Hall,  Marshall  Hall,  Ells^ 
worth,  and  Judkina^  The  several  descriptions  aU  comport  in 
the  main.  There  is  nothing  particularly  important  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  affection  as  drawn  from  Bell  and  Wood, 
over  ttod  above  that  of  others^  on  which  we  can  rest  a  point, 
save  in  the  treatmenti  viz. :  that  /enion^Jioce,  tartaric  add  and 
a  gait  ^  potash  are  effectual  remedies. 

To  post  up  the  several  points  made  in  our  researches,  by 
w^  of  keeping  the  mind  refreshed,  we  find  we  have  made  the 
following,  viz. :  1.  The  nursing  sore  mouth  is  not  an  affection 
peculiar  to  nursing  women.  2.  It  manifests  itself  epidemi* 
cally  after  Qold  protracted  winters.    8.  Males  are  sometiincs 
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its  subjects.  4.  The  local  lesions  are  secondary.  5.  The 
vegetable  acids  and  salts  of  potash  arc  effectnal  romedied. 
These  points  we  think  are  clearlj  established,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  balance  of  the  testimopy,  all  tending  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and,  as  we  think,  conclusively  proving  that  this  ano* 
malous  affection,  which  has  been  stumbled  over  by  the  pro- 
fession in  Europe  and  America  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  land  scurvy.  This  has  been  our 
conviction  for  many  years,  since  1835,  when  we  first  encouih 
tered  it,  and  met  it  successfully  with  anti*scorbutic8.  In  1851 
we  reported  sundry  cases  of  it  successfully  treated  on  this  plan, 
in  the  JVew  York  Journal  of  Mtdicint,  and  presumed  it  was 
only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  real  and  true  nature  to 
have  the  matter  fully  appreciated.  We  there  remarked  as 
follows :  **  These  cases  are  reported  because  of  their  practical 
bearing.  Marvellous  accounts  of  this  non-descript  disease, 
called  <  nursing  sore  mouth,'  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journals ;  and  why  some  one  has  not  set  its  nature  and  patho- 
logy to  rights,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to,  and  fond 
of  appearing  in  the  journals,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.'' 
But  it  seems  "  we  reckoned  without  our  host,'*  for  Dr.  Wood 
still  adheres  to  opposite  conclusions,  which  are  being  widely 
disseminated.  He  closes  his  article  on  "  Sore  Mouth  ofjfur' 
sing  Women"  with  an  allusion  to  our  views  as  follows :  *«  Dr. 
M.  L.  Knapp,  formerly  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Iowa,  considers  this  disease  as  essentially  scor- 
butic ;  and  has  treated  cases  on  this  principle  successfbllyi 
which  have  come  under  his  notice;  but  the  affection,  as  des- 
cribed by  Drs.  Hale  and  Backus,  has  not  the  peculiar  features 
of  scurvy,  and  differs  probably  from  that  noticed  by  Doctor 
Knapp." 

Now  our  object  in  elaborating  this  subject  is  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  Dr.  Wood  is  a  prominent  author,  his  opinions  have 
deservedly  much  weight,  and  as  we  are  at  issue  on  a  question 
of  fact,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  affection  described  by  Drs. 
Hale  and  Backus  presents  the  peculiar  features  of  scurvy,  we 
invite  a  careful  attention  to  the  subject  If  a  scalded,  drivel- 
ling sore  mouth  in  female  subjects,  exhausted  and  prostrated 
by  breeding  and  nursing,  displaying  increasing  patches  of  ul- 
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ceration  of  the  mouth,  tongne,  faaces,  and  extending  to  the 
bowels  and  bringing  on  diarrhoea,  profuse  salivation  and  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  system,  development  of  grave  and 
complex  constitutional  symptoms  and  local  lesions — if  these 
phenomena  do  not  present  the  leading  <*  peculiar  features''  of 
land  scurvy,  we  ask  what  symptoms  do  ?  and  if  lemon-juice, 
tartaric  accid,  and  a  salt  of  potash  prove  effectual  remedieSi 
what  then  ?  We  are  not  ambitious  to  <<  shiver  a  lance"  with 
Or.  Wood ;  but  nevertheless,  as  our  views  are  crowded  to  the 
side  of  error  by  him,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  in  which  we 
have  had  much  experience  at  the  bed-side  and  he  none,  we  owe 
it  to  medical  science  and  humanity,  to  endeavor  to  right  our* 
self,  and  stay  the  promulgation  from  so  high  authority  of  so 
absurd  a  medical  philosophy  as  teaches  that  this  is  a  new  dis* 
ease  ;  that  it  is  peculiar  to  nursing  women  ;  that  it  is  caused 
by  some  unknown  banrful  influence  exerted  on  the  system  by 
nursing,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  that  denies  that  soreness  of  the  mouth 
in  a  suckling  woman,  amemia,  prostration,  salivation  and  diarr* 
haa,  present  the  "  peculiar  features"  of  scurvy ;  and  while,  in 
the  same  breath,  it  discloses,  though  unwittingly,  the  proofs 
of  the  afi^mative,  to  wit: — lemon-juice^  tartaric  acid  and  a 
saU  of  potash  are  reliable  remedies  I 

Dr.  Channing^s  Article. — In  the  JVew  England  Quarterly  Jour 
nal  of  MediciiM  and  Surgery,  for  October,  1842,  is  an  article 
on  this  affection,  with  cases,  which  is  epitomized  in  the  Mary- 
land  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  December  of  the  same 
year,  as  follows : — "  Mtes  on  ^nhamia,  principally  in  its  Con^ 
nections  with  the  Puerperal  State,  by  W.  Ohanning,  M.  D."  The 
cases  detailed  in  this  article  are  quite  interesting,  and  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some  pathological  condition 
other  than  the  loss  of  blood,  producing  the  condition  which 
Dr.  G.  thinks  is  improperly  called  anhamia.  He  ventures  to 
suggest,  and  sustains  his  suggestions  with  great  plausibility, 
that  this  pathological  condition  consists,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  in  great  part,  in  the  subversion  of  the  functions  of  the 
capillary  system,  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  arteries 
to  the  veins,  without  undergoing  its  usual  changes.  The 
ifymptoms  of  this  condition  are  a  brilliant  whiteness,  smooth- 
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Mesy  ronndnen,  diynen  and  warmth  of  the  sarAioe  eTory 
where;  the  blanched  lipe,  mouth,  tongoa;  the  soarcity  of 
external  or  snbcataneous  Teins,  and  the  bright  pink  color  of 
their  contents,  with  the  want  of  the  ronadnesB  in  these 
vessels,  which  results  from  Mlness;  varions  noises  in  the 
head,  the  mind  in  varions  states,  but  generally  having  a  serene 
anticipation  of  death*  There  is  tamnltnoos  action  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Channing,  sustained  by  his  oases,  infbrs  a  dose 
oonnection  between  the  puerperal  state- and  this  morbid  con* 
dition,  and  in  such  a  connection  the  disease  is  most  fatal* 
The  cause  of  the  disease  being  so  obscure  as  it  is,  the  treat* 
ment  is  necessarily  undefined,  and  can  only  answer  obvious 
indications.  Dr.  0.  suggests  as  an  inquiry,  what  might  be  the 
^ect  of  transfusion?'' 

jRefTiarA:^.— -The  'puerperal  ansMnia'  of  Dr.  Chaaning  is 
evidently  the '  serious  affection '  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  tiie  <  nursing 
sore  mouth '  of  other  contributors.  Doubtless  also  it  is  the 
'hydrcemia  gravidarum'  and  *endangium  out  of  order'  of 
Dr.  Meigs,  and  the  <  lencoqythemia '  of  Dr»  Bennett.  There 
is  something  behind  the  scene  in  the  pathology  of  all  these 
watery  blooded  cases,  with  a  powerless  fibre,  palpitating 
heart,  panting  respiration,  and  a  brain  looking  with  serene 
anticipations  on  death,  that  stamp  them  as  more  than  simply 
anamia,  or  loss  of  blood,  as  Dr.  Channing  says,  and  we 
fully  agree  with  him  that  the  affection  is  improperiy  called 
ansDmia :  it  is  the  scorbutic  diathesis  developed  in  vsdrious  de* 
grees  and  in  various  ways,  and  sometimes  in  delicate  fl9males 
by  improper  restrictions  in  diet  under  medical  direction. 
The  materials  for  healthy  blood  have  been  witbhdd  from  the 
dietary,  or  the  organs  of  digestion  so  deranged  that  nutrition 
and  assimilation  have  become  starved  of  their  rights.  It 
appears  idle  to  us  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in 
some  unknown,  mysterious  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
capillaries,  as  Dr.  Channing  suggests,  or  in  the  endangium 
as  Dr.  Meigs  conceives^  or  in  the  spleoi  as  Dr.  Bennett 
urgues.  No  doubt  the  capillaries,  the  blood  membrane,  and 
the  spleen  are  all  at  fitult,  and  soffsr  from  impoverished 
blood.  All  the  solids  are  equally  as  hydrsomic,  or  leuoocy* 
themie,  as  the  Uood  itself;  hence  the  sklening  of  glandular 
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Btrnctares,  and  local  lesions  of  the  tissoes.  Where  the 
causes  and  the  cooperating  causes  are  acting  powerfully, 
as  in  a  delicate  breeding  woman,  who  has  suffered  in  the 
earlier  months  of  her  pregnancy  from  morning  sickness,  and 
in  the  latter  months  from  heart-bum,  and  who  has  been 
dieted  on  tea  and  toast,  ulcers  of  the  mouth  should  break  out 
before  deliTerj;  but  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
there  may  be  no  local  lesions,  and  yet  very  marked  constitu- 
tional derangement  We  have  met  with  cases  of  years'  stand- 
ing where  there  were  no  ulcers  of  tiie  mouth,  only  a  lividity 
of  its  tissues,  without  salivation,  even;  and  we  have  known 
eases  of  the  affection  to  terminate  Iktally  where  soreness  of 
the  mouth  was  not  complained  of  at  all. 

This  leucocythemial,  or  white  cell  blood  diathesis,  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  malarious  districts.  We  have  seen 
much  of  it  under  such  circumstances  in  both  sexes.  It  is 
much  more  frequently  met  with,  however,  in  females,  from 
the  chlorotic  girl  to  the  suckling  motiier,  than  in  males,  as  the 
victims  of  land  scurvy  are  "principally  women.''  (Good.) 
Iron  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  remedy,  though  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Meigs  (Letters  to  his  Glass  On  Woman  and  her  Diseases,) 
that  it  is  a  good  one;  but  all  the  elements  of  a  healthy  nu- 
trition, as  furnished  in  the  "good  rich  diet"  advised  by 
Dr.  Judkins,  and  the  "  nourishing  jetties  and  soups "  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  MoGugin,  together  with  the  addulated  drinks 
of  Dr.  Hale,  must  be  judiciously  brotight  to  bear  upon  those 
easesi  aided  by  tonics,  and  a  correct  hygiene;  which  being 
found  effectual,  proves  our  views  of  tiie  nature  of  the  malady 
correct. 

Dr.  Channing  infers  a  connection  between  the  puerperal 
state  and  this  morbid  condition,  in  which  connection  the 
disease  is  most  fatal.  Others  have  inferred  its  connection 
only  with  the  latter  period  of  lactation ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  also  associated  with  gestation,  and  furthermore,  that 
it  is  often  the  inheritance  of  infancy.  The  majority  of  infants 
at  the  breasts  of  mothers  laboring  under  it,  imbibe  it  This 
we  have  verified  over  and  over  again,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  the  success  of  the  lemon-jnioe  treatment  We  have 
rescued  hundreds  of  puny,  suckling  infknta,  cavered  with 
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iodolent  bilesi  or  wasting  under  diarrhoea,  simply  by  the 
administration  of  lemon-juice  to  the  mothers,  and  throwing 
away  the  blue  pill  mass,  etc,  with  which  they  were  being 
drugged.  Now  the  records  of  scorbutus  show  that  infants 
imbibe  the  diathesis  from  the  impoverished  materials  afiTorded 
by  the  milk  of  mothers  laboring  under  it»  And  who  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  the  identity?  But  let  us  briefly  trace  this 
infantile  inheritance  from  nursing  sore  mouth  or  scorbutic 
mothers.  If  the  infants  live  to-  he  weaned,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  perish  of  cholera  infantum  during  their 
second  year.  If  some  of  them  reach  puberty,  the  vis  vit»  is 
too  feeble,  and  green-sickness  sets  in,  and  ends  in  the  local 
lesion  of  tuberculosis.  If  chlorosis  be  averted  by  chalybeates 
«nd  a  proper  hygiene,  still  the  leuco-phlegmatic  constitution 
•is  formed  in  the  girl,  as  her  lax  solids  and  palid  countenance, 
leucorrhcea,  falling  of  the  womb,  and  tendency  to  local  lesions 
of  the  08,  import ;  and  when  this  victim  becomes  a  mother, 
nursing  sore  mouth  sets  in  as  a  matter  of  course.  Onr 
philosophy,  then,  goes  further  back  than  simply  to  note  that 
the  leuco-phlegmatic  constitution  is  the  one  for  ever  liable  to 
nursing  sore  mouth ;  it  explains  the  cause  of  this  constitution, 
lifts  the  curtain  and  gives  us  a  peep  behind  the  scene. 

Dr.  Shanks^  .Article.— This  article,  "  On  Endemic  Sore 
Mouth,  and  DiatrhcML  peculiar  to  Jfursing  Women,  by  LswiB 
Shanks,  M.  D.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,"  we  find  epitomized  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Maryland  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  December,  1842,  drawn  from  the  .American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1842,  as  follows:  "  In  the 
treatment  of  this  malady,  when  it  occurs  in  the  last  months 
of  gestation,  as  it  sometimes  does,  Dr.  S.  relieves  the  excite- 
ment in  the  robust  and  plethoric  by  bleeding,  followed  by 
alteratives  and  laxatives,  such  as  blue  mass,  calcined  mag- 
nesia, and  rhubarb  in  small  doses ;  in  those  of  feebler  health, 
in  whom  there  is  little  or  no  feverish  excitement,  he  pre- 
scribes, as  a  tonic  and  alterative  laxative,  a  combination  of  blue 
moss,  ipecac,  carb.  of  iron,  rhubarb  and  aloes  in  proportions 
to  suit  each  case.  Ipecac  alone,  in  doses  of  from  one  half  tc 
two  grains,  is  a  good  remedy. 
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^During  narsing,  when  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  is 
attended  with  diarrhoea  and  emaciation,  a  coarse  of  altera- 
tives  and  a  rigid  attention  to  diet  are  indispensable.  In  some 
bad  cases  a  solution  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  con- 
taining of  each  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  for  a  dose,  given  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  with  a  diet  and  drink  of  soda  with 
barlej  water,  or  of  wine  and  water  and  milk,  has  succeeded 
better  with  Dr.  S.  than  any  other  course  he  has  tried.  As  a 
wash  for  the  mouth,  the  infusion  of  sanguinaria  is  recom- 
a^nded  by  him.  Weaning  the  child  is  indispensable  in  grave 
cases  attended  with  much  emaciation  and  nervous  irritation. 
In  a  description  of  this  disease  as  it  occurred  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Backus  says,  the  onset  is  often  sudden  and  the 
bowels  always  constipated ;  and  the  most  successful  treatment 
is  with  alteratives  and  laxatives  combined;  but  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  it  comes  on  gradually  and  in  its  well-marked 
chronic  form,  which  never  occurs  except  during  lactation,  the 
constant  diarrhoea  excludes  the  use  of  purgatives  or  laxatives. 
In  the  same  city,  and  in  the  level  alluvial  country  near  it, 
constipation  is  rare  either  in  health  or  disease. '^ 

Dr.  Taylor^ s  Article- — We  find  an  epitome  of  this  also  in 
the  Maryland  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Marcli,  1843, 
drawn  from  the  January  number,  same  year,  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  It  is  entitled  "  Remarks  on  a 
Species  of  Sore  Mouth  peculiar  to  JSTursing  Women  ;  by  B.  W. 
Taylor,  of  Monticello,  Florida.  *  After  having  tried  various 
tonics,  vegetable  and  mineral,  and  laxatives,  with  only  partial 
success,  Dr.  T.  has  found  that  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  cream 
of  tartar  in  broken  doses,  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  constitute 
the  best  treatment  as  regards  internal  remedies.  It  appears 
to  have  almost  a  specific  influence  over  this  disease.  The  best 
external  application  he  thinks  is  borax.  He  has  also  derived 
great  benefit  from  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
.cases  attended  with  considerable  exhaustion,  the  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar  should  only  be  used  to  the  extent  of  obviating 
costiveness,  if  it  exist ;  and  tonics,  such  as  iron,  chinchona,  and 
elixir  vitriol  should  be  given.  Porter  is  also  advised.  Should 
the  case  be  complicated  with  diarrhoea,  opiates  should  bo  given, 
with  mucilaginous  drinks  and  farinaceous  diet.     In  cases  that 
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prove  refractory,  wean  the  child,  wfaeii  a  tspeedj  enre  wiD  take 
place." 

Semarks,r--This  article  fnmishea  further  prooft  of  the  effi^ 
cacy  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Ware's  Artidt. — 'In  the  American  Jcnr.  Med.  8tienee9, 
1 849,  is  a  brief  article  on  **  Jfuning  Sore  Mouthy  by  J.  Yale 
Ware,  M.  D.,  of  Hassaohasetts/'  stating  that  the  affection  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase  in  that  locality.  No  symptoms  or  cases 
are  given,  but  Griffith's  myrrh  Boztare  is  recoamended  as  an 
i  nfallible  remedy.  Nitrate  of  silver  as  a  gaif^le  is  also  advised^ 
of  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  an  onnoe  of  water,  and  a  tea- 
spoon fhl  to  be  swallowed  three  times  a  day  if  soreness  extends 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  believed  if  this  oonrae  is  punned  wean- 
ing  need  not  be  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Halfs  Article. — A  brief  article  appeared  in  the  JViw 
York  Jowr.  Med*^  in  May,  1848,  from  the  pen  of  Hbvbt.  D« 
Holt,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  recommending  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  in  five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  eon* 
pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  This  had  proved  effectual  in 
Fundry  obstinate  cases.  The  doctor  says, "  without  propound- 
ing any  theory  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  or  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  medicine,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  one  is  as  near 
being  a  specific  for  the  other  as  can  well  be  conceived.'' 

Dr.  King's  Article. — ^This  article  of  Prof.  Johh  Eikg, 
M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  appeared  in  the  Edec.  Med.  Jour.,  Apnlf 
]  852,  and  although  it  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  disease 
to  that  which  may  be  found  in  Bell  or  Wood,  presents  nothing 
particularly  new  in  the  history  or  treatment,  except  that  it  Is 
i«tated  there  is  always  a  dry,  inadive  state  of  the  skin,  for 
which  alkaline  washes  and  the  spirit  vapor  bath  are  recom- 
mended. And  we  take  leave  to  add,  that  the  skin  is  always 
^^^Tfy^  oftentimes  sprinkled  with  pdechia,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces of  extreme  prostration  we  have  seen  vtbices. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  and  literature  of  the  affection, 
embodying  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject   Some  few  other  papers  giving  an  account  of  the  affec- 
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tion  have  uppeared,  we  believe ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  tbe  disease  has  never  been  suspected  of  being 
of  scorbtttic  character  by  any  contribcitor  save  ourself.  We 
are  not  able  to  say  what  the  impressions  may  now' be  on  the 
mind  of  the  ]»ofe8ston,  after  an  examination  of  the  literature 
of  the  affection  with  the  key  of  explanation  off^^ed  by  us,  nor 
are  we  anxious  at  all  about  the  matter  further  than  the  inter- 
ests of  science  and  humanity  are  concerned.  Indeed  we  would 
rather  regret  to  have  proselyted  many  to  our  views  in  this  early 
stage  of  our  iaqniry,  lest  interest  in  the  sabject  flag,  and  would 
rather  invite  a  suspension  of  opinion  until  we  shall  have 
pushed  our  inquiry  through  its  several  chapters.  A  question 
in  practical  medicine  as  important  as  this,  deserves  to  be  well 
and  carefully  considered,  and  all  opinions  sifted  before  final 
conchisioos  be  drawn.  This  chapter  is  but  preparatory — the 
collated  views  of  others.  If  after  our  researches  ^all  have 
been  completed,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
pnrfession  that  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection  is  a  new  dis- 
taste then  let  it  be  retained  in  Wood,  and  in  Stokes  and  Bell, 
and  inserted  in  other  standard  authors ;  but  if  it  be  proved  to 
be  seurpy,  let  us  study  that  diseeae  instead,  which,  we  think, 
has  been  culpably  overlooked  of  late  years. 

Doubtless  the  same  liability  exists  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion, to  Uke  on  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  that  has  existed  since 
the  days  of  Hippocrates,  by  whon  it  was  first  described,  and 
that  existed  in  all  time  before,  and  that  will  idways  exist  to 
the  end  of  time,  under  a  faulty  alittontatien  or  a  meagre  sup- 
ply of  proper  materials  for  forming  healthy  blood,  perverted 
digestion,  and  ohstmcted  suration. 

This  faulty  oondition,  no  doubt,  obtains  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  modes  of  life, 
even  under  our  improved  notioi»  of  the  etiology  of  scurvy  and 
the  more  general  attenti<m  paid  now-a^ays  to  gardening  and 
^tt  culture  The  poor  inhabitaiits  of  cities,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  tiie  daily  infraction  of  the  laws  of  a 
healthy  dietary,  are  thereby  rendered  more  or  less  scorbutic 
unquestionably,  a  standing  cause  of  the  aggravation  of  all 
their  <li:'(Ml^^rs.  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  infantile  mortality 
in  our  large  cities,  and  we  shall  show  conclusively,  before  we 
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finish  these  researches,  that  the  rich  and  high-born  are  fre> 
qaenlly  rendered  the  victims  of  scorbutus  by  mistaken  notions 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  and  wholesome  dietary;  Id 
other  words,  that  restrictions  in  diet  together  with  sedentaiy 
habits  inlay  the  scorbutic  diathesis  in  the  systems  of  many  • 
breeding  woman  in  high  life. 


ADDITIONAL   CONTBIBUTIONS. 

Dr.  BraifUiriCs  Article. — ^In  the  JVorih  Western 
and  Surgical  Journal,  NoTcmber,  1849,  is  an  article  "by 
Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal College."    It  is  brief,  so  we  give  it  entire. 

"  The  *  nar»ng  sore  mouth '  is  a  disease  which  has  only  of 
late  attracted  the  notice  of  medical  writers ;  yet  its  pathology 
and  treatment  have  been  investigated  with  zeal,  if  not  with 
entire  success.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  an  affec- 
tion should  so  long  have  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  if  it 
existed ;  and  equally  strange,  it  may  appear,  that  it  should 
have  originated  in  these  latter  times.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
latter  opinion,  and  suppose  that  it  is  on  the  increase,  both  bs 
regards  its  frequency  and  its  severity.  These  ulcerations^ 
however,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  local  effect  of  a  general 
ca.use,  which  does  not  by  any  means  confine  its  influence  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  which  almost  as  often 
produces  similar  effects  on  the  vaginal  surface,  and  apparently 
on  that  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  state  of  the  system  which  gives  rise  to  these  ulcera- 
tions is  anaemia.  Those  who  have  been  bled  often,  or  oonfined 
to  a  low  diet,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea,  or  fi^uenily  purged, 
are  the  persons  affected.  It  is  usually  attended  by  a  leoco- 
phlegmatic  state,  pallor  of  all  the  tissues,  costiveness  or 
diarrhea  and  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  with  smarting  pain 
on  urination.  In  the  Western  States  the  diarrhoea  usually 
attacks  persons  recently  arrived  from  the  Eastern  States  or 
foreign  countries,  and  is  often  persistent,  and  even  dangerous* 
Women  in  the  states  of  gestation,  or  nursing,  who  labor  under 
this  affection,  are  generally  attacked  with  these  mucous  ulee* 
rations. 
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The  causes  of  the  disease  have  been  iakeady  stated  to  be  in 
general  those  of  a  debilitating  nature.  Lactation,  when  pro* 
longed,  and  accompanied  by  an  insnfficient  nourishment,  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  hence  its  name,  '  nursing  sore  mouth.' 
•  The  treatment  most  effectual,  verifies  this  view  of  the  cause, 
A  general  course  of  tonics,  with  nourishing  and  abundant 
food,  with  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  seldom  &il  to  afford 
relief.  Good  beer,  ale  or  porter,  with  beef  and  mutton,  are 
the  best  articles  to  employ.  Iron,  and  the  Vegetable  Bitters 
are  of  some  service,  particularly  the  former.  As  a  local 
application  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  no  remedy  de- 
serves to  be,  compared  to  the  fuming  Muriatic  Acid,  applied 
with  a  probe,  piece  of  wood,  or  brush,  to  the  ulcerated  sur- 
fiice ;  it  never  fails  to  relieve  when  the  ulcers  are  white  and 
dronmscribed.  When  there  is  a  diffused  redness  and  denu- 
dation, it  should  be  diluted  and  used  as  a  wash.  Mercurials 
are  especially  to  be  avoided. 

To  illustrate  these  brief  and  very  imperfect  remarks,  I  will 
add  some  cases  which  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
different  forms  in  which  it  appears. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  A.,  a  young  woman  of  scrofulous  habit  and 
delicate  constitution,  was  affected  while  pregnant  with  her 
first  child,  with  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  for  which  she  made  use 
of  astringent  applications.  After  using  these  the  mouth  was 
cured ;  but  ulcerations  of  a  very  severe  kind  attacked  the 
genital  organs,  there  being  several  deep  and  whitish  ulcerated 
patches  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  which 
produced  great  pain  and  smarting  on  urination,  and  pain  in 
the  hip,  groin,  and  extending  down  the  thighs.  There  was 
'H)n8iderable  constitutional  irritation  whidi  soon  became 
severe.  Local  applications  had  little  effect,  and  the  ulcera- 
tions continued  till  delivery,  when  they  disappeared  and  the 
mouth  became  affected,  continuing  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  during  the  whole  period  of  lactation.  At  the  second 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  the  disease  reappeared  in  so  severe 
a  form  as  to  endanger  her  life  and  render  necessary  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour  f  when  it  again  ceased  and  attacked 
her  mouth." 

["Render  necessary  the  induction  of  premature  labor  1"  We 


have  pat  tbe  defiienoe  in  italics,  ih  order  to  impress  the  reisider 
with  a  dike  sense  of  the  importanoe  of  understanding  the  tmo 
natore  of  the  disease  and  rational  treatment,  and  dissuade 
him  from  following  such  a  precedent] 

"  Case  n. — ^Mrs.  0.,  a  young  woman  of  delicate  const! ta- 
tion,  had,  dnring  pregnancy  and  lactation  with  her  first  ehildreH 
niccrs  of  the  month.  Dnring  the  pregnancy  and  lactation^ 
with  the  third  child,  it  recorred,  and  was  treated  by  the  appli* 
Cation  of  strong  Muriatic  Acid.  This  immediately  cured  tbe 
ulcers,  but  similar  spots  made  their  appearance  about  the 
orifice  of  the  Tagina,  occasioning  great  smarting,  with  pain  in 
the  hip  and  groin  of  the  side  most  a£fected.  This  appearance 
of  ulcers  of  the  month  at  difierent  times,  was  attended  with 
great  relief  to  the  othet  symptoms,  but  on  their  healing,  the 
ulcers  of  the  ragina  w6re  again  seen  with  their  attendant 
effects. 

*'  Case  III. — A  woman  of  aboiit  85  years  of  age  had  been 
affected  for  a  long  lime  with  a  pain  in  the  back,  hips«  etc,  for 
which  various  remedies  had  been  used  without  effect  On 
enquiry  I  found  the  symptoms  dated  from  the  period  of  lacta> 
tion,  and  were  attended  with  debility.  On  examination, 
several  minute  points  were  seen  about  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which  when  the 
surface  was  touched  with  a  solution  of  Lunar  Caustic  turned 
white,  revealing  the  existence  of  numerous  ulcerated  points. 
The  appearance  of  minute  red  points  upon  the  mucous  surface, 
of  a  pale  color,  I  have  seen  in  other  cases,  and  it  is  well 
calculated  to  deceive  unless  a  solution  of  Nit  Arg.  of  the 
strength  of  about  20  grs.  to  the  oz.  is  passed  on  the  surface. 
That  is  the  form  of  application  preferred  for  this  situation, 
the  Muriatic  Acid  being  too  severe.  It  were  easy  to  add  to 
these  cases,  others,  where  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth  alter- 
nated with  diarrhceaj  indicating  a  transfer  of  the  ulceration 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  reverse.  But  we  are  content  with  simply  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  certain  relations  of  these 
affections,  in  order  that  the  same  connexion  may  be  observed 
if  it  occurs  elsewhere." 

Remarks. — If  the  reader  will  recur  to  our  remarks  under 
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Dr.  GhanniDg's  Article,  page  192,  he  will  fifid  tiiem  sudtaiDed 
by  Dr.  BraiQard's  liews  and  oases^  The  looal  lesions  of  the 
genital  system,  and  lenco-phlegmatic  constitntion,  which  we 
there  ascribe  to  scorbutusj  are  illustrated  by  Dr.  Brainard's 
cases.  The  local  lesions  of  the  month,  vagina,  oe  uteri,  intes- 
tines and  pulmonary  mucous  tissues,  can  only  be  viewed  as  *'  lo- 
cd  effects  of  a  general  cause; "  and  together  with  the  '^  scrofu- 
lous habit,"  '^delicate  constitution,"  ^'insufficient  nourishment," 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  successful  treatment,  ^^  tonics  with  nourish- 
img  and  abundant  food,"  etc,  all  declare  the  scorbutic  path- 
ology of  the  affection^  which  the  doctor  overlooks,  and  thinka 
the  disease  has  '<  originated  in  these  lattet  times  I"  The 
Aanging  seat  of  the  idceraticm  has  been  noticed  by  othens — 
wherever  irritation  preponderates  disintegration  follows. 
Ulceration  or  disintegration  is  the  great  law  of  scorbatus, 
wMle  nature  is  aQ  the  time  trying  to  heaL 

Prof.  Simpson^ s  Article. — The  following,  which  we  find  in 
tbe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  May  1855,  exti*act- 
ed  we  suppose,  from  the  Edinburgh  Monthly^  shows  that  Prof* 
Smpson  has  been  studying  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  nursing 
sore  mouth  affection  for  some  years,  under  the  new-fangled 
name  of: 

"€flRONIC  PELLICULAR  OR  SRUFTIVB  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  INTESTINAL  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE." 

[Pbof.  Simpson  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  form 
of  intestinal  inflammation,  in  addition  to  some  observations 
published  by  him  in  1846,  on  the  satoe  subject,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal.  These  additional  remarks  have  not 
before  been  published].   (Boston  Ed.) 

''  Since  specially  pointing  out  this  disease  some  years  agOi 
to  the  notice  of  my  professional  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  its 
frequency  in  practice  has  become  generally  recognized  among 
us ;  and  all,  I  believe,  are  now  williog  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  common  than  the  total,  <»*  almost  total,  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  all  our  best  writers  on  practical  medi- 
cine would,  a  priori,  lead  u/9  to  infer. 
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<<  Acute  exanthematoos  eruptions — small-pox,  measlos,  scar* 
latina,  erysipelaSi  &c. — are  usually  recognized  as  occasionally 
attacking  some  parts  of  the  mucous  surface,  as  veil  as  the 
general  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body.  And  there  are  some 
specilSc  local  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which, 
if  present  on  the  skin,  would  no  doubt  there  be  termed  erup- 
tions— as  diptherite,  dothinenterite,  and  perhaps  more  than 
cite  form  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  &o. 

<*  Chronic  eruptions,  however,  of  the  intestinal  and  other 
mucous  membranes  of  the  body,  have  scarcely  been  aoknowl- 
odged  in  modern  pathology.  But  perhaps  such  chronic  erup- 
tions and  irritations  of  the  mucous  surface  will  yet  be  found 
to  be  scarcely  less  frequent  or  less  various  in  type  than  the 
well-known  chronic  eruptions  and  irritations  of  the  cutaneous 
surface.    [A  good  time  is  coming  for  clairvoyants]. 

"  Chronic  eruptive  inflanunations  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  frequently  attended,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
notice,  with  the  ejection,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  of 
shreds  or  pellicles  of  thickened  mucus,  or  of  actual  coagnlable 
lymph,  along  with  the  usual  contents  of  the  bowels;  and 
sometimes  this  pellicular  effusion  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  gelatinous  shapeless  mass,  or  portions  of  a  roundish  or  tu- 
bular false  membrane,  which  is  frequently  considered  by  the 
patient  as  "worms."  Often,  however,  in  apparently  other 
species  of  chronic  mucous  or  intestinal  eruptions,  no  such 
secretion  is  thrown  off. 

"  The  pathological  anatomy  of  these  morbid  eruptions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  has  scarcely  yet  been  at  all  studied  on 
the  dead  body.  In  a  case  where,  some  months  before  death 
from  pulmonary  tubercular  disease,  the  patient  had  passed 
large  quantities  of  "membranous  crusts  or  tubes"  from  the 
bowels,  Dr.  Abercrombie  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  covered  with  an  immense 
number  of  small  spots  of  a  clear  white  color,  which,  "  on 
minute  examination,  were  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  vesicles, 
very  little  elevated,  but  when  punctured,  discharging  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  fluid.  [Precisely  as  in  Asiatic  cholera]. 
In  a  case  of  still  more  chronic  character,  with  similar  pellicu* 
lar  discharges,  which  I  attended  with  the  late  Dr.  Wright, 
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and  where  the  patient  died  in  an  extreme  state  of  marasmus, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  was  everywhere  studded  with  a  thickly-&et 
papular  eruption. 

[The  <*  peilicnlar  discharges"  here  spoken  of  are  found  in 
the  intestines  of  those  who  have  died  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
K asses  of  cast  off  epithelium — ^the  ''  thickly  set  papular  erup* 
tion"  also,  or  thousands  of  little  blisters.  These  little  par* 
tides  of  epithelium  are  the  floating  flaculi  seen  in  the  rice 
water  discharges  of  cholera,  and  noticed  also  by  Dr.  Judkins 
in  the  diarrhcda  of  nursing  sore  mouth.  Dr.  Dewees  also  noticed 
this  resaicular  eruption  on  the  skin  in  cholera  infantum.] 

''  The  principal  general  symptoms  which  I  have  observed 
in  cases  of  chronic  mucous  or  intestinal  eruption,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, in  different  numbers  and  combinations,  and  in  different 
degrees  of  severity  in  different  patients : — 

<'  General  indefinable  debility  and  emaciation ;  a  condition 
often  of  broken  and  impaired  health,  without  any  very  ap- 
preciable cause ;  the  muscular  system  easily  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted ;  sometimes  so  mi^ch  palpitation  as  to  lead  to  the  idea 
of  heart  disease ;  the  circulation  weak,  as  shown  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  &c ;  [the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
nursing  sore  mouth]  diminution  of  nervous  and  mental  power 
and  energy,  with  hypochondriasis,  irritability  of  temper,  very 
often  impairment  of  the  memory,  sensations  of  prickling  and 
semi-paralysis  in  the  arms  or  legs,  and  sometimes  lesions  of 
tense ;  skin  very  generally  dry  and  inactive,  and  in  some  cases 
eruptions  appear  upon  it,  cotemporaneous  with,  or  vicarious 
of,  the  internal  mucous  irritation  [as  in  scurvy].  The  appe- 
tite, provided  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself  is 
unaffected,  may  be  found  scarcely,  if  at  all  diminished,  but  the 
patient  complains  of  the  food  swallowed  not  producing  any 
oorresponding  amount  of  strength  or  nourishment;  [precisely 
as  in  scurvy]  occasionally,  again,  there  is  marked  dyspepsia; 
often,  but  by  no  means  constantiy,  there  is  a  feeling  of  heat 
and  rawness,  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  and  distension  rather  than  pain,  in  the  ab- 
domen; the  action  of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  comparatively 
normal  or  easily  regulated,  but  they  yaiy  in  other  instances, 
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both  as  to  torpidity  and  irritability,  [as  in  scnrvj].  The  sleep 
is  usually  unrefreshing  in  its  proportion  to  amount. 

''  Direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of,  and  tendency  to,  mu* 
cous  eruptions  in  such  subjects,  can  generally  be  obtained  by 
careftilly  examining  the  stato  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  is 
within  sight.  Spots  of  eruption,  and  sometimes  small  ulcer- 
ations left  by  them,  will  frequently  be  detected  on  the  inside 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  gums  and  tongue,  [precisely 
as  in  nursing  sore  mouth].  Much  more  frequently  the  palate 
and  throat  present,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  appearances 
of  chronic  eruptive  disease ;  as  likewise  the  mucous  membraos 
of  the  nose*  The  tongue,  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks,  is  not  unfrequently  so  swollen  as  to  be  marked  and 
indented  by  the  impression  of  the  teeth.  Sometimes,  when 
thus  enlarged,  the  tongue  is  whiter  than  usuid ;  but  in  other 
cases  we  see  it  red  and  irritable;  and,  more  rarely,  one  or 
more  distinct  and  broad  patehes  of  eruption  are  seen  on  its 
surface,  [as  in  nursing  sore  mouth].  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  seems  often,  in  such  cases,  to  be  the 
seat  of  successive  new  crops  of  eruption ;  and  the  variation 
in  the  general  symptoms  of  the  patient  would  appear  further 
to  show  that  such  is  also  probably  the  history  of  the  disease 
on  its  more  internal  sites;  those  successive  re4tggravationi 
being  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  chronie 
{bverishness,  [ditto  in  nursing  sore  mouth].  Sometimes  there 
is  a  kind  of  daily  periodicity  in  the  morbid  sufferings  and 
feelings  of  the  patient.  [No  better  description  of  the  obje^^ 
tive  signs  in  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection  has  been  given]. 

'*  The  general  principles  of  treatment  are,  as  already  stated, 
the  same  as  those  used  in  dironic  skin  eruptions. 

"^The  affection — particularly  in  its  occasional  periods  of 
aggravation — is  allayed  by  the  use  of  lime  or  Carrara  water, 
by  aqua  potassaa,  by  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  by  doses  of  ni^ 
trate  or  oxide  of  silver,  or  of  ozalato  or  nitrate  of  cerium ;  bjr 
bitter  infusions,  as  that  of  quassia,  with  the  addition  of  two 
or  three  drops  of  medicinal  prussic  acid ;  by  the  cold  infusion 
of  Virginian  cherry  bark,  &c.  But  these  medicines  act  perhaps 
principally  as  local  sedatives  to  the  diseased  mucous  surface* 

«'  As  cumtive  constitutional  remedies  in  thin  afiocti'Mi.  1 
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have  seen  most  advantage  from  the  salts  of  cerinm,  from  the 
use  of  pitch  pills,  or  capsules  of  tar,  and  from  the  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic.  [Bishop  Berkley,  was  it,  who  wrote  a  treat- 
ise showing  that  tar  water  was  a  most  valnable  antiftcorbntic]. 
«*  The  preparations  of  pitch  or  tar  have  always  seemed  to  me 
most  nsefhl  when  they  produced  their  characteristic  scarlatin- 
oid emption  on  the  skin. 

«« Bat  most  reliance  ought,  so  fkr  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  to  be 
placed  on  small  and  very  long-continued  doses  of  arsenic,  as 
two  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  or  a  pill  containing  the  sixtieth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenite  of  potass,  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
[a  potash  salt  but  a  very  bad  one].  Either  preparation 
should  be  taken  with  or  after  meals ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  in- 
finitely better  and  safer  to  trust  to  the  curative  eflFect  of  the 
long  continuance  of  such  small  doses  of  this  remedy,  than  to 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  throwing  in  larger  doses  for  the 
same  period. 

<<  After  a  length  of  time,  and  when  the  general  symptoms 
are  much  abated,  a  more  direct  tonic,  as  quinine  or  iron,  may 
be  added  to  the  cerium,  pitch  or  arsenic.  But  at  first  all  tonic 
remedies  appear  to  be  entirely  useless,  or  to  lead  even  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  patient. 

•'  The  diet  requires  to  be  regulated  1^  the  usual  rules  ap- 
plicable to  dyspepsia.  But  animal  food,  in  a  concentrated 
form,  is  often  required  to  sustain  the  strength,  provided  it 
does  not  irritate.  Wine  or  stimulants  very  seldom  are  of  ben- 
efit. The  state  of  emaciation  is  sometimes  improved  by  food 
ocmtaining  large  quantities  of  fat,  as  cream,  butter,  olive  and 
cod-liver  oil,  Ac  When  the  patient's  stomach  will  not  bear 
or  digest  such  fatty  matters,  I  have  seen  the  daily  inunction 
of  two  or  three  ounces  of  warm  olive  oil,  into  the  general  sur- 

£m»  of  the  skin,  followed  by  the  very  best  effects  upon  the 

health  and  strength  of  the  patient. 

"  Host  remedies  will  fail  to  produce  a  permanent  remedial 

effect,  unless  the  state  of  the  skin  be  attended  to,  and  its 

liealthy  condition  restored  by  frequent  sponging  with  warm 

iroter,  or  with  warm  stimulating  lotions, 

"  Lastly,  external  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  seems 

\o  be  an  auxiliary  means  of  almost  indispensable  necessity. 
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A  mustard  poultice  every  night  at  bed-time  forms  one  of  tbo 
best  and  simplest  means  of  effecting  it;  or  external  counter* 
irritation  with  stimulating  liniments,  or  with  croton  oil,  or 
antimonial  ointment,  or  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  &c.,  may 
be  used  to  fulfil  this  important  indication. 
"  From  the  nature  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  the  disease 
^        far  more  frequently  in  the  female  sex,  and  often  in  patients 
Buffering  under  obstinate  leucorrhcea,  vaginal  eruptions,  and 
.  other  uterine  diseases.    [Exactly  so].    But  it  also  often  oc- 
curs in  the  male  subject,  [so  says  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  also,  and 
so  say  we],  and  especially,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me,  in  men 
who,  like  clergymen  and  others,  are  subjected  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  intellectual  work  or  mental  anxiety. — (^pril, 
1865.)" 

Remarks. — The  above  is  a  rich  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection.  Dr.  Simpson's  first 
paper  on  this  anomalous  affection,  was  written,  it  appears,  in 
1846,  during  the  pestilential  years  of  the  Irish  famine,  potato 
blight,  and  scurvy  epidemics.  No  better  evidence  than  this 
IB  needed  to  prove  the  disease  of  scorbutic  character.  Every 
body  knows  that  these  water-blisters  of  the  mucous  tissues, 
are  among  the  first  local  manifestations  of  scurvy.  Later  in 
the  disease  or  under  greater  deprivation  of  proper  food,  they 
appear  in  blood-blisters,  or  petechias,  first  on  the  mucous 
tissues,  and  finally  on  the  skin. 

To  what  a  refinement  of  **  pellicular"  sublimity  the  profess- 
ion has  arrived  in  the  science  of  Nosology. 

Dr.  By  ford  ^s  Article. — A  well  written  paper  on  the  Nursing 
Sore  Mouth  affection  is  contained  in  the  April  No.,  185S,  of 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  This  article, 
"  On  Stomatitis  Matema^^  as  it  is  styled, "  by  Wm.  H.  Btpobd, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Evansville 
Medical  College,"  takes  a  clever  view,  in  the  main,  of  the 
subject,  without  revealing,  however,  anything  new,  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection.  The  Dr.  has  so  faithfully  epito* 
mized  his  views  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  or  embodied 
the  results  of  his  experience  and  reflections  on  this  grave  mal- 
ady with  so  much  clearness  in  so  condse  a  manner,  that  we 
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can  Berve  our  readers  no  better  than  to  give  them  entire ;  after 
premising  that  the  doctor  mnst  have  treated  many,  and  some 
very  aggravated  cases.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  the  tongae 
half  amputated  by  ulceration,  and  permanently  distorted ; 
and  says  that  several  occurred  in  women  pregnant  with  their 
first  child,  continuing  through  the  remaining  period  of  ges- 
tation and  lactation;  and  judges  that  the  anemic  condition 
productive  of  such  grave  local  lesions  must  be  peculiar.  It  is 
▼eiy  evident  the  doctor  considers  it  a  blood  disease,  a  lesion 
of  nutrition,  rather  than  a  local  affection;  but  we  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself  the  sum  of  his  conclusions : 

'*  Ist  It  is  a  disease  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  more  fre- 
quently appearing  while  the  patient  is  in  the  discharge  of  the 
last  named  function,  especially  should  it  be  the  first  child. 
Certainly,  however,  often  making  its  appearance  during  preg- 
nancy with  the  first  child. 

**  2d.  The  condition  of  blood  probably  gives  origin  to  the 
local  manifestation  of  the  disease.  This  condition  of  the  blood 
may  arise  from  the  abstraction  to  too  large  an  extent  com- 
patible with  the  health  of  the  mother's  system,  of  such  prin- 
ciple or  principles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  either  through  the  placenta  or  the  mammae,  depraved 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  other  depressing  circumstances 
connected  with  certain  epidemic  visitations  and  endemic  ten- 
dencies. 

"  3d.   The  local  symptoms  are  irr^^arly  paroxysmaL 

*'  4th.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  three  distinct  formSy  viz : 
erythematous,  vessicular,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  of  some 
part  of  the  mouth.  The  former  two  generally  covering  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  mouth ;  the  latter  usually  con- 
fined to  the  tongue. 

**  6th.  The  drst  two  varieties  are  migratory,  spreading  in 
different  cases  to  all  tlie  mucous  membrane  continuous  with 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  such  as  that  lining  the  air  passages, 
the  lungs,  the  digestive  surface,  the  cells  and  cavities  of  the 
eraniumy  maxilliary,  nasal  sinuses,  &c.;  thus  producing  conse- 
quences varying  in  gravity  and  other  characteristics  with  the 
constitutional  tendency  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  and 
neat  of  the  inflammation  set  up  on  these  sur&ces. 
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<<  6th.  The  prognoeis  is  doabtful  even  in  casee  that  seem 
favorable,  from  the  eomplicatioiis  that  maj  arise  by  its  spread^t 
ing  character. 

'*  7th.  That  in  cases  of  grayitj,  medicine  will  arail  bat 
Httle  without  a  change  of  residence  or  nursing,  or  both* 

^*  8th.  Cod-Iiyer  oil  and  tonics,  especiallj  l^e  fermginous, 
and  nutritious  diet,  are  tiie  main  hope  of  success  in  the  simple 
form.  The  complicated,  of  course,  will  demand  remedies  suited 
to  the  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  calculated  for  the  same 
diseases  when  produced  from  other  causes. 

'*  9th.   Local  remedies  are  merely  palliative." 

Remarks. — Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  scurvy 
is  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  Uood,  of  every  degree, 
with  tendencies  in  proportion  to  produce  local  lesions,  tiie 
mucous  tissues  first  yielding,  and  the  phenomena  in  Dr.  Bjrford'a 
cases  are  explained,  even  to  the  paroxysmal  exacerbations  of 
fhe  soreness  of  the  mouth,  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  Ac.,  and  the 
main  chance  from  cod-liver  oil,  tonics  and  nutricious  diet 

The  topography  of  Indiana  is  highly  favorable  to  scurvy, 
m  well  as  Illinois,  which  will  be  rendered  apparent  in  our 
next  chapter,  and  this  will  account  for  the  frequency  and  ag> 
gravated  forms  of  <^  Stomatitis  Materna"  met  wilii  ti^re.  How 
completely  the  medical  mind  has  lost  sight  of  all  forms  of  the 
scurvy ! 

Dn  Hutch%ns9n!s  Ariiclt.'-r^*  Stomatitia  MatevQiw — A  Dis- 
sertation read  before  the  Hendnckfr  Cieonty  M^ical  Society, 
Ind. — By  David  Hutchdtboh,  M.  D."  (Western  Laucelf  Jlprtlf 
1856.)  Althoi^  this  paper  of  23  pages  contains  but  little, 
that  is  new,  yet  it  is  valuable  as  confirming  the  observations  of 
others.  We  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  a  synopsia  of 
this  long  paper,  but  simply  cut  out  the  most  pithy  portions  as 
extracts.    The  author  says : 

«*  It  would  be  fbrtnnate  if  the  disease  would  confine  its  ra. 
i>ages  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fasces  and  oeso- 
phagus ;  but  we  find  that  it  attacks  all  the  muoouB  aurfaoes  of 
the  body,  and  produces  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  organs 
important  to  the  continuance  of  Ufe,  travels  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  produces  uloorationa  of  its 
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coats ;  seizes  on  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  larjnx,  trachea, 
and  bronchia^,  and  awakens  into  action  fatal  disease  of  these 
organs,  and  of  the  lungs ;  follows  the  nasal  passages  into  the 
different  cavaties  of  the  sknH  and  maxillary  antrum,  and  in- 
duces permanent  inflammation  there.  It  has  been  known  to 
travel  through  the  eustachian  tubes  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympa* 
mtm,  and  thence  to  the  mastoid  cells.  It  also  attacks  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  vagina.  Two  of  my  cases  had  ulcer- 
ations of  the  vagina,  being  of  sudtk  a  distressing  character  that 
fiiey  urgently  demanded  relief,  occasioning  much  pain  and 
smarting  during  urination,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
atfbetion  ever  got  the  name  of  stomatitis,  as  the  affection  of 
the  mouth  is  but  one  of  the  patiiological  conditions  that 
obtains.  ♦♦»♦♦* 

•«  We  have  seen  one  case,  in  which  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 
diarrhoea,  and  vaginal  ulcerations  followed  each  other  in  alter- 
nate succession.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  they 
leave  the  mouth  and  attack  another  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  there  is  no  improvement  of  the  general  health ; 
and  consequently,  it  shows  that  a  cause  of  a  general  pathologi- 
cal character  exists.    *  »  •  ♦  * 

"  In  addition  to  these  local  symptoms,  (for  they  are  but  local 
effects  of  a  constitutional  cause,)  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilating  organs  cfaim  priority.  Though  the  sore 
mouth  is  usually  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  patient — for  it  often  comes  np  very  suddenly — ^yet  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  bowels  always,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  exists  for  some  time  before  ihe  occurrence  of  the 
buccal  ulcerations;  and  the  greater  the  gastric  derangement, 
ti^e  more  extensive  and  difficult  to  heal  are  the  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  much  troubled  with  flatulent  and 
acid  eructations,  a  sense  of  weakness,  burning  and  oppression 
at  the  epigastrium ;  frequently  has  to  loosen  her  dress,  to  al- 
leviate the  feeling  of  distension ;  has  slight  febrile  irritation 
of  an  evening,  of  a  hectic  or  asthenic  character.  It  appears 
fbai  everything  that  the  patient  eats,  takes  on  the  fermenta- 
tive process,  and  there  appears  to  be  too  copious  a  secretion 

of  an  acid  fluid  in  the  stomach.    The  bowels  are  either  con- 

u 
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fined  or  too  loose ;  and  we  would  readily  think  that  the  pati- 
ent labored  under  one  of  the  manj  forms  of  dyspepsia." 

The  author  speaks  of  irritable  bladder,  ''  preventing  sleep 
at  night  from  frequent  calls  to  urinate,"  as  another  symptom, 
that  often  "  exists  for  several  days  before  the  accession  of  a 
paroxyism,  either  of  the  sore  mouth  or  of  the  diarrhoea,"  and 
says  he  has  ascertained  the  urine  to  be  '*  above  the  normal 
specific  gravity,  and  highly  acid.  These  two  points  have  been 
universal  in  all  the  cases  examined."     * 

We  consider  the  following  new  and  important,  especially  the 
sentence  we  have  italicised. 

"  I  procured  about  four  ounces  of  the  urine,  which  was  highly 
acid  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  Under  the  microscope  the 
figures  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  globular  form,  were  very 
numerous,  but  very  small;  there  were  also  fibrinous  tfd>es  and 
cysts  of  the  kidneys,  with  epithelial  scales.'^ 

[These  observations  prove  that  the  urinary  branches  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  subject  to  the  same  blistering  process 
as  the  mouth,  intestines,  £c,  and  the  casting  off  of  the  epithe- 
Hum — the  <'  pellicular"  disease  of  Prof.  Simpson,  in  the  uri- 
nary passages.  The  same  character  of  eruption  and  cast  off 
sloughs  are  among  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  cholera ;  in 
the  intestines,  urinary  passages,  and  lungs.] 

<*  Hence,  we  see  from  the  examination  of  several  authorSi 
whose  opportunities  and  abilities,  were  well  calculated  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  that  all  co- 
incide in  their  observations,  that  there  universally  exists  a 
dimunition  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  the  solids  generally, 
and  an  increase  of  fibrin ;  and  although,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  physiologists  maintained  the  doctrine,  that  fibrin  was 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  tissues,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  quite  a  reverse  doctrine  is  now  taught,  both  by 
physiologists  and  pathologists.  Andral  and  Qavaret,  in  their 
extensive  researches  in  the  comparative  physiology  of  the 
blood ;  found  that  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  an  animal, 
tended  always  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  likewise  to  diminish  the  fibrin;  and  we  find  the  same  in- 
verse ratio,  between  the  fibrinousness  and  the  perfection  of 
the  blood,  in  the  flicts ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  fibrin  in  the 
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blood  of  the  foetus,  none  in  the  egg  of  the  chick,  none  in  the 
chyme,  and  less  in  the  blood  of  the  carnivora  (who  feed  on  it) 
than  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  Hence,  we  are  forced  to  the 
oondnsion  to  which  Simon  comes,  that  we  must  regard  the 
fibrin  as  an  excrementitioos  product,  derived  from  the  waste 
of  the  tissues,  or  from  the  oxidation  of  the  blood ;  and  conse- 
quently in  prepress  of  elimination  from  the  system. 

**  Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  mother  becoming  improved 
after  parturition,  it  is  still  further  impoverished  by  lactation ; 
and  unless  the  proper  nutriment  and  medicines  are  introduced 
into  the  system,  emadatibn  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  tissues 
become  very  pale,  showing  a  great  want  of  blood  corpuscles. 
We  may  therefore  safely  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  and  impaired  digestion  are  the  causes  of 
stomatitis  matema. 

"Those  who  are  dyspeptic,  and  have  suffered  from  leucorrhea, 
bemolrhages,  and  who  have  the  menstrual  discharges  while 
suckling,  are  generally  the  most  liable.  You  will  frequently 
find  the  patients  with  carious  and  decayed  teeth,  produced  by 
the  acid  state  of  the  saliva;  healthy  saliva  is  alkaline,  test 
paper  shows  it  to  be  acid  in  this  disease." 
[The  author  speaks  of  tenderness  and  irritation  of  the  gums, 
in  several  places,  which  we  consider  an  important  observation, 
tending  to  establish  the  scorbutic  pathology  of  the  disease.] 

<*  But,  how  does  a  poor  state  of  the  blood  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  tissues?  Without  stopping  to  theorize 
on  this  point,  we  answer,  that  we  have  a  similar  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes  in  other  diseases,  in  which  the  blood 
is  impoverished,  as  scrofulosis,  Ac,  in  short,  there  is  a  strik- 
ing analogy  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  in  these 
diseases,  and  that  of  pregnant  women.  If,  then,  our  views  of 
the  pathology  of  this  disease  be  correct,  the  treatment  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  rather  a  consolatory  circumstance,  that  the 
treatment  is  becoming  well  established.  We  make  two  pro- 
minent indications.  Indication  1st  To  correct  and  improve 
the  digestive  organs,  and  restore  them  to  their  normal  func- 
tion. Indication  2nd.  To  supply  tlie  blood  with  such  nutri- 
ment and  medicines,  as  will  augment  the  blood  coipusdes  and 
decrease  the  fibrin." 
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[In  carrying  ont  the  aiboye  indicatlonsy  or  in  Dr«  Hut^lft' 
son's  treatment  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  netr.  Seet^ 
astringents  and  opiates ;  eod-lirer  oil,  qnininc,  biso^nthy  sodM, 
turpentine,  iron;  Sochelle  salts  if  eostiTeness  prevail;  ani 
nutrition,  constitute  his  corative  agents*  He  advises  anhM^ 
rather  than  vegetable  food,  because  ef  tbe  tendency  to  acidly, 
and  thinks  wheat  bread,  and  also  sugar  objectionable  on  tto 
same  ground.  Says  also  that,  '<  patients  do  not  bear  vegetable 
acids — apples  and  other  snb-add  fruits  increasing  their  gastrie 
difficulties,'^  Now  this  is  partly  true ;  raw  apples  are  difficidi 
of  digestion  by  weak  stomachs — they  should  be  roasted.  But 
vegetableSr  acids,  and  fruits  are  what  nursing  sore  moatii  pa- 
tients especially  require.  Tonics,  and  soda  to  correct  acddity, 
must,  together  with  counter  irritation  over  the  stomach,  enable 
it  to  do' its  duty.     We  refer  the  reader  to  our  analysis  of  ttM9^ 


'^  Tabular  statement  of  12  cases  of  Stomatitis  Maiema,  show* 
ing  the  direct  ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  disease;  as  com^. 
pared  with  the  immature  age  of  the  individual,  and  the 
number  of  births,  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time.  By 
Wm.  Lockhabt,  M,  D. 

Case  1  Aged  24  Years  3rd 

^*    2  "26  **  Srd 

"    3  **      25  ''  4th 

"    4  "     22  "  Srd 

"    5  "      17  "  1st 

"    6  "      21  **  1st 

**    7  **     25  *•  4th 

"8.  »*      23  *«  Srd 

"    9  «      22  «  1st 

"  10  •*      20  »  1st 

''  11  "     20  "  1st 

•*  12  "      21  "  1st 

In  four  of  the  above  cases  Crural  Phlebitisy  was  an  acconi' 
paniment. 

'  In  7  of  them  (all  that  were  examined)  the  urine  was  highly 
acid :  and  in  all,  at  some  stage  of  the  tKsease,  severe  pain  was 
felt  on  passing  water ;  doubtless  on  account  of  an  excess  of 
acid  (uric  or  its  salts  urate  of  ammonia,  or  urate  of  soda,) 
such  being  the  case  in  the  cases  tested. 

In  one  of  the  cases  (case  5th,  aged  17  years,)  the  disease 
persisted  for  eight  months ;  and  daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
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tem  of  lier  sickness,  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine,  in  con« 
nection  with  epithelial  cells^  altered  blood  globules,  and  urin- 
iferous  tubules."^ 

Dr.  Marts' s  Artiek.~In  the  Maj  No.,  1855,  of  the  ^*  Ohio 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal''  is  a  paper  on  the  '*  Sore  Mouth 
of  Nursing  Women,  (Stomatitis  Materna),  bj  Geo.  W.  Mabis 
M.  D."  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

"'  The  '  sore  mouth  of  nursing  women,*  the  name  we  prefer, 
and  the  most  familiar  one  known  to  the  profession,  is  mani- 
festly a  follicular  inflammation,  produced  by  impoverished 
Mood,  and  consequently  attended  with  a  low  grade  of  vascu- 
lar action.         #♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

•*  Pathology. — The  local  disease  or  "  nunith  sore,^^  we  re- 
gard as  the  mere  expression  of  a  deeper,  though  less  visible 
and  tangible  trouble,  viz :  a  blood  disorder.        *        * 

**  A  few  weeks  since,  we  were  called  to  see,  with  Profl 
Dawson,  a  lady  in  her  fifth  month  of  gestation  and  her  fourth 
child.  We  found  her  moribund.  She  was  perfectly  anemic, 
as  white  as  alabaster,  and  had  been  more  or  less  so  during 
each  period  of  gestation,  frequently  suffering  from  *sore 
mouth'  and  its  concomitant  evils.  From  indications,  the 
totus  had  perished  some  time  previous.  In  this  instance, 
death  manifestly  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  act  or  func- 
tion of  utero-gestation,  consequent  upon  an  exhausted  or  im« 
poverished  blood,  during  which  struggle  the  life  of  both  moth- 
er and  child  were  sacrificed.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  the 
*  sore  mouth'  here  was  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  diseased 
action,  and  the  offspring  of  the  same  evil,  viz :  btood  deficient 
in  its  normal  eiements, 

•*  This  deficiency  more  particularly  concerns  the  red  corpus 
dts,  with  an  increase  of  the  fibrinous  element,  now  regarded 
by  phyfflologists  and  pathologist^  as  an  excrementitious  pro- 
duct, or  waste  tissues  of  the  body.    (Simon).        *        * 

«•  Symptoms. — We  have  said  before  that  Uie  •  mouth  sore'  is 
but  the  expression  of  a  deeper  disorder — an  impoverished 
blood.  The  stomach,  failing  to  receive  good  food  for  its  sup- 
port, creates  imperfect  chyle  globules,  and  these  in  turn  im- 
perfect blood  corpuscles.  Hie  £rst  symptoms,  then,  as  migb^ 
be  anticipated,  are  those  of  a  dyspeptic  eharacter.  Th^  patient 
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complains  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite  and  emctations,  fete- 
lence,  uneasiness  and  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach* 
Along  with  these  symptoms,  upon  examiuation,  will  be  found 
urinary  derangement,  with  painful  micturition,  &a  Follow* 
ing  these  ailments,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  a  scaled 
ing  sensation  of  the  mouth  is  complained  of.        *         * 

**  Upon  inspecting  the  mouth  about  this  time,  it  will  be  fbuxid 
to  present  the  appearance  of  simple  inflammation,  (stomatitis) 
patches  or  spots  being  obserred  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  oa 
the  tongue,  or  upon  the  fauces. 

'*  After  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  with  proper  treat-^ 
ment,.  this  soreness  or  other  symptoms  subside,  and  an  interval 
of  relief  folio ws^  or^  the  case  becoming  aggravated,,  small,  trans- 
parent, greyish  or  whitish  vesicles  become  visible,  haxing  a 
raised  ring  at  their  base.  Subsequently  the  vesicle  breaks^ 
an  ulcer  follows  and  spreads,  the  ring  gradually  disappearing. 
Cicatrization  succeeds,  sometimes  rapidly  and  again  tardy,. 
whibt  ulceration  is  very  apt  to  recur  after  it  has  once  healed.. 
(Dunglison).  The  eruption  may  attack  consecutively  any  of 
the  mucous  passages.  Cases  are  on  record,  where  a  transfer 
of  the  irritation  to  the  vagina,  the  nasal  passages,  the  larynx, 
bronchi®  and  eustachian  tube  took  place,  thus  shewing  not 
only  its  migratory  character,  but  also  that  the  producing  cause* 
is  one  of  a  general  pathologic  class. 

<<  In  cases  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  the  entire  tract  of  the 
alimentary  tube  may  become  involved,  and  hence  after  deaths 
the  stomach  and  bowels  often  exhibit  traces  of  follicular  in- 
flammation and  ulceration. 

"  Treatment. — Under  an  idea  of  Plethora,  (all  diseases  of 
pregnancy  were  formerly  so  regarded)  our  predecessors  relied 
upon  anti'phlogistics  as  the  only  safe  line  of  action,  and  witli 
what  success,  the  reader  may  well  Judge.  Examining  tlie 
''  sore  mouth  of  nursing  women"  in  the  light  of  its  present 
pathology,  the  necessity  of  a  tonic  and  invigorating  course 
will  be  at  once  obvious.  Our  plan  of  treatment  is  two-foldi. 
First,  to  correct  and  improve  the  digestive  organs.  Secondly, 
to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  blood,  artificially,  as  will  aug- 
ment the  amount  of  its  red  corpuscles  and  decrease  that  of 
the  fibrinous  element." 
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Remarks. — The  above  extracts  contain  tbe  g-ist  of  the  wri- 
ter's views.  There  is  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  his  treat- 
ment 

We  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  Dr.  Maris 's  views  of 
the  catise  of  the  disease,  viz :  *<  The  stomach  failing  to  receive 
^'ood  food  for  its  support,  creates  imperfect  chyle  globules, 
and  these  in  turn  imperfect  blood  corpuscles." 

Now  who  does  not  know  ih9if  a  failure  to  receive  proper 
food,  inevitably  inlays  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  Religious  per- 
sons  who  mortify  themselves  by  long  and  rigid  fasting,  become 
scorbutic.  We  have  seen  the  evidences  of  it  in  such  persona, 
not  only  in  the  foetid  breath,  and  puffy  gums,  but  in  the  loss 
of  teeth,  yea,  in  the  loss  of  life !  By  reference  to  our  analysis 
of  cases  the  reader  will  find  a  case  of  death  from  this  cause. 

Persons  starved  to  death  display  the  objective  signs  of 
scurvy  in  the  mouth.    (Lind). 

The  scorbutic  diathesis  is  the  natural  pathological  condi- 
tion, then,  that  all  persons  fall  into  under  deficient  or  defect- 
ive nourishment,  or  any  abuse  of  the  natural  laws  of  alimen- 
tation persisted  in,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise^ — 
poverty  and  want,  or  the  abuse  of  plenty.  Nobody,  is  scarcely, 
free  from  some  degree  of  taint. 

Hence  we  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  delicate  breeding  women 
to  escape  scorbutus  with  its  tendencies  to  local  lesions,  first 
in  the  mucous  tissues,  and  so  on  to  denser  structures.  No 
other  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  is  ad- 
equate to  account  for  the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms. 

Dr.  Httbbard^s  Letter. — We  have  failed  to  get  the  No. 
of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  which  con- 
tains Dr.  Hubbard's  article  on  the  Nursing  Sore  Mouth,  and 
therefore  insert  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  paper.  We  also  quote  what  Hutch- 
inson says  of  Dr.  Hubbard's  views. 

"  Deab  Sm. — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  novel  and 
interesting  publication  on  the  *  Nature,  Cure  and  Prevention 
of  Epidemic  Cholera.'  I  should  have  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tion long  since.  From  its  perusal  I  derived  no  little  pleasure. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  the  scorbutic  dyscrasia  is 
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a  powerfiil  prediq)onent,  cause  of  cholera  iMdd  many  other 

diseases. 

"  The  paper  on  nursing  sore  mouth  written  by  me,  (of  which 
you  speak  in  p^cil,  note  on  margin  of  publication,)  may  be 
found  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  SdenceSi  1833,  Jau» 
No,  XLIX.,  New  Series,  page  269.  There  may  be  two  new 
ideas  in  that  paper,  to  wit  viz.,  that  the  disease  is  ordinarily 
acoompanjed  by  intestinal  ulo^ation,  and  secondly,  that  iu 
order  to  cure  the  mouth,  spedlll  treatment  must  be  given  to 
the  intestines ;  and  perhaps  a  third  idea  (new)  in  this  connec- 
tion, Yiz.,  that  astringent  medicines  are  quite  effectual  in  heal^ 
lag  these  ulcerations,  when  used  in  the  form  of  partially  in- 
8(duable  pills. 

I  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  saw  at  one  post  morteift 
of  a  well  marked  case  of  stomatitis  materna,  from  which  the 
patient  died,  (the  buccal  ulcerations  preceding  the  diarrhoea) 
five  ulcers  of  about  three  lines  in  diameter,  indurated  and 
very  deep ;  three  of  them  situated  in  the  colon,  and  two  iu 
the  illium — the  surrounding  surface  being  healthy,  or  nearly 
sa  Dr.  Hubbard  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  intestinal  ulcera> 
tions  exist  in  all  well  marked  cases,  and  that  the  disease  ia 
essentially  ulceration  of  the  mucous  follicles.  He  uses  the 
sulph.  of  zinc,  as  an  astringent,  combined  with  ipecac,  resin, 
mastic,  imd  white  turpentine;  the  combination  preyenting  the 
solution  of  the  zinc  till  it  reaches  the  intestinal  ulcers.  He 
says,  that  he  could  detail  seven  cases,  in  which  this  treatment 
was  completely  successful*     Hxjtchis»on  an  Stomatiiu  Mar 

"  Let  me  here  mention  one  observation  in  negard  to  Stoma- 
titis Materna,  though  it  be  opposed  to  your  theory  of  its  scor- 
butic origin.  That  is,  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  case  among 
the  really  poor :  here  it  prevails  among  people  who  are  ab]i» 
to  live  well. 

'*  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  two  seaaons  in  the  *  Iron  and 
Copper  Regions,'  of  lake  Superior  where,  until,  this  last  sum- 
mer succulent  vegetebles  wore  ever  expensive,  often  entirely 
eonsumed  by  early  spring,  so  that  until  a  new  crop  was 
raised  the  daily  fare  for  months  would  be  wheat-bread  (super- 
fine,) fresh  fish  and  salt  meat    Cases  of  Scurvy  were  of  coorae 
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ooQUBon  during  the  Spring  months,  followed  bj  diarrhoea  and 
djsenterj,  daring  the  summer  season ;  and  mucous  diarrhoea 
of  a  remarkable  fatality  used  to  scourge  that  region,  sweep- 
ing off  multitudes  of  children:  those  under  three  years  of 
age  were  quite  obnoxious  to  the  disease.  Intelligent  medi- 
cal  gentlemen  residents,  informed  me  that  but  few  children 
had  been  reared  at  the  Copper  Mines,  and  I  can  from  personal 
obaervation  declare  that  there  has  been  heretofore,  extraordi- 
nary mortality  among  childretf*4n  the  "Iron  Country,"  at 
Jackson  and  Margaretta  villages.  Diarrhoea  among  adults  is 
very  common,  and  during  the  summer  it  is  prone  to  assume  a 
chronic  form — and  to  grow  to  uleeratiom  It  is  the  popular 
bpision  that  the  free  use  of  berries  (acid)  arrests  epidemic 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  and  my  own  observation  confirms 
this  conviction  of  tho  people.  The  huckle  and  red  berries 
ane  abundant  there,  but  do  not  ripen  until  the  middle  of  Au« 
goat  The  suffering  inhabitants  seize  upon  them  as  if  by  in* 
siijiot,  and  the  pestilence  is  stayed.  During  my  long  visits  to 
the  '  Iron  Country,'  I  was  so  well  convinced  that  the  scor- 
botio  diathesis  was  a  powerful  and  indeed  an  almost  exclusive 
ag6nt  in  the  production  of  their  to  me  extraordinary  intesti- 
nal disorders,  that  I  steadily  urged  upon  the  settlers  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  more  vegetables,  and  the  smaller  acid  fruitSi 
currants  and  berries,  and  of  using  freely  good  dried  fruitSi 
and  '  sound  cider.' 

"  The  intestinal  fluxes  of  that  country  are  not  wholly  owing 
to  scorbutus,  for  the  <^mate  is  remarkable  for  sudden  and 
great  changes  of  temperature  in  summer.  While  the  days 
are  often  quite  warm,  the  nights,  except  only  about  two  weeks 
in  August,  are  so  cold  that  if  a  fire  is  not  necessary,  it  is 
ccxnfortable  to  sit  by.  Add  to  this  cause  (great  alternations 
of  temperature,)  careless  clothing,  '  Camping  out,'  exposure 
to  rains,  irregular  eating  and  sleeping,  and  you  have  the  ^d^ 
juncts  of  scorbutus  in  the  production  of  those  diseases. 
[Developing  causes].  A  red  mouth  was  often  noticed,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  a  case  of  Stomatitis  Materna.  Epidemie 
Cholera  has  not  prevailed  with  severity  north  of  Sault  St. 
Marie.  At  that  point  and  Mackinaw,  it  has  been  very  severe. 
At  those  places  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits  have  ever  been 
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very  expensive,  often  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.    Please  ex* 
case  the  liberty  I  haye  taken  in  writing  jou  at  sach  lengUi. 

Yours  respectftilly, 
J.  C,  Hubbard.'* 

Remarks. — This  contribution  is  valuable  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  pos^mortem  appearances — ulceration  in  the  bowels. 
The  reason  why  women  of  the  poorer  class  are  less  troubled 
with  nursing  sore  mouth,  i^  because  they  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  toiling  for  a  livelihood,  and  active  exertion  toarii 
off  Scorbutus 

The  letter  is  valuable  for  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  acid  fruits  in  curing  the  watery  and  bloody  fluxes  of 
the  belly— corroborating  our  views  of  their  scorbutic  nature. 

Dr.  Reyhum^s  Notice. — ^In  the  transactions  of  the  "  Amer* 
ican  Medical  Association,  Vol.  8,  page  249,"  in  Db«  Retbubv's 
Report  on  the  diseases  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  is  the  following : 

*•  Jfursing  Sore  Mouth. — Gases  of  this  disorder  were  re- 
ported in  St.  Louis,  in  December  1854,  and  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1855.  From  information  given  us,  we  learn  that  the 
disorder  was  intractable,  diarrhoea  usually  accompanied  the 
stomatitis ;  in  some  cases  there  was  tenderness  of  the  precor- 
dia  with  other  signs  of  sabacute  gastritis.  Irritative  fever 
was  attendant  on  it,  and,  in  some  subjects,  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  suspended.  In  all  ansemia  and  emaciation  became 
more  or  less  marked.  These  cases,  which  were  somewhat  nu- 
merous, are  the  first  of  the  disease  that  we  have  ever  known 
in  St.  Louis." 

Remarks. — The  extraordinary  summer  season  of  1864,  ac- 
counts for  the  epidemic  outbreak  of  nursing  sore  mouth  in  St 
Louis.  The  Evening  News  of  Sept.  1st,  of  that  city,  says  of 
the  hot  weather  of  that  season  as  follows : 
*  "  The  long  continued  hot  weather  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  this  city.  For  almost  four  months  the  thermometer  has 
ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  100-  as  often  above  as  below. 
Yesterday  there  were  seven  deaths  from  sun-stroke  reported, 
and  probably  several  more  not  known." 

The  Republican  of  Sept.  19th,  says:—"  Office  of  theBnard 
of  Health. — ^For  a  few  days  past  this  office  has  resembled  a 
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hospital  more  than  anything  else.  The  sick  from  the  city  and 
conntrj  have  poored  into  it,  and  sometimes  the  place  has  been 
almost  jambed  with  invalids  lying  over  the  floor,  on  the  door- 
steps, and  leaning  their  emaciated  forms  against  the  walls 
pleading  for  relief,"  Ac.  {Reybum^s  Report  on  the  diseases 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa:  Transactions  of  the  A.  J(f.  Associa- 
tion, 1855). 

It  appears  by  said  report  that  diarrhoea,  cholei-a,  cholera 
infantum,  dysentery,  sunstroke,  and  yellow  fever  prevailed ; 
and  that  all  except  the  last  were  epidemic  and  very  fatal. 
An  epidemic  of  biles,  of  jaundice,  and  nursing  sore  mouth 
followed.  It  was  a  very  sickly  year — there  was  a  general 
blight  of  vegetation,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  were  of  the 
poorest  quality,  extremely  scarce,  and  bore  three  or  four 
prices.  Now  what  seems  strange  to'  us  is,  that  no  allusion  is 
made  to  defective  and  deficient  alimentation  as  causation  of 
the  sickness  i  It  appears  plain  to  us,  that,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  above  specified,  the  scorbutic  taint  was 
inlaid  generally  /  and  developed  by  heat  and  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  surrounding  each  individual  falling 
sick.  Some  stood  it  through,  some  fell  of  sunstroke,  accor- 
ding to  the  scorbutic  law  of  sudden  death ;  in  immigrants  it 
was  cholera ;  in  infants  cholera  infantum ;  and  in  many  nurs- 
ing women  it  took  the  form  of  nursing  sore  mouth. 

We  ai-e  aware  that  Dr.  Drake,  in  treating  of  alimentation, 
and  want  of  sufficient  food  as  a  questionable  cause  of  disease 
in  the  West,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  all  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Yes,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  pork,  bread,  and  coffee  t  But  will  this  diet, 
be  it  ever  so  abundant,  maintain  health  ?  We  say  not.  It 
will  inevitably  inlay  scorbutus.  The  laws  of  diet  are  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  our  investigations  and  researches 
aim  at  an  elucidation  of  this  alHmportant  subject 

The  efBcacy  of  the  acid  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  of  Asiatic  cholera,  set  forth  in  said  Report,  page 
260,  sustains  our  view. 

Dr.  Pitcher  *s  Article. — ^The  Peninsular  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  Feb.  1856,  contains  an  Article,  entitled  "  Por* 
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phyra,  or  Scurvy  as  Originating  from  Moral  Causes — and 
also  from  Iksufident  Jfutrition^  when  Supervening  upon  Ty- 
phoid Fever.  By  Z.  Pitchbb,  M.  D."  Not  being  a  subscri- 
ber, and  receiving  the  No.  containing  said  article,  we  infer  the 
author  sent  it  knowing  we  were  making  researches  in  the  same 
direction  into  the  overlooked  associations  of  scorbntns.  We 
thank  the  Dr.,  for  this  polite  attention,  and  use  the  article  to 
especially  illustrate  our  view  that  the  nursing  sore  mouth  and 
scurvy  are  identical ;  one  of  his  cases  (which  fact,  however, 
bis  sagacity  overlooked)  being  a  fatal  nursing  sore  mouth  affair. 

Not  caring  to  follow  the  Dr.  through  all  his  observations, 
suffice  it  that  we  quote  that  portion  of  his  paper  pertinent  to 
our  purpose. 

"  Here,  where  the  Typhoid  diathesis  has  predominated  for 
the  last  five  or  six  yeai's,  instances  have  occurred  during  the 
past  autumn,  which  show  how  it  can  be  melted  down  and  re* 
cast  into  any  one  of  the  related  forms  of  disease,  the  product 
being  varied  by  the  mode  of  treatment ;  the  heroics  of  mod- 
ified Thompsonianism  producing  one  result,  the  stolidity  of 
Hahnemann  another,  and  the  Hydraulic  system  a  third,  mod- 
ified by  the  partnership  it  may  have  formed  with  one  or  the 
other. 

"  This  blending  or  interfusion  of  nosologically  rather  than 
pathologically  distinct  affections  [reader  mark  this]  has  re- 
ccived  confirmation  from  the  effect  of  the  most  antagonistic 
of  these  modes  of  treatment  The  Eclectic  or  Thompsonian 
producing  gastro-duodenitis,  with  symptoms  in  some  cases 
simulating  yellow  fever  and  in  others  the  lividity  of  cholera, 
whilst  the  fasting  appertaining  to  the  folly  of  Homoeopathy, 
has  suffered  the  depravity  of  the  fluids  to  increase  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  nervous  energies  to  become  exhausted,  till  the 
tissues  gave  way  and  the  blood  escaped  from  every  outlet  of 
the  body." 

["A  Daniel  come  to  judgment" — the  "  Typhoid  diathesis^ 
under  varied  conditions  developed  as  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
or  scurvy.  Before  the  reader  gets  through  our  nursing  sore 
mouth  monograph,  he  will  find  others  also  testifying  to  this 
interfusion  of  typhus  into  other  forms  of  disease ;  and  he  will 
Gud  testUDony  also  showing  that  '^  deficient  nourishment*'  will 
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inlay  the  '<  Typoid  diathesis/'  Is  not  the  initiatory  patho* 
logical  condition  Dr.  Pitcher  is  treating  of,  then,  a  scorbntio 
State  of  the  blood  ?  Is  not  tjrphus,  scorbutus  ?  Not  "  nosology 
ically"  but  ^*  pathologically  J*  Deficient  nourishment  will 
inlay  it,  and  proper  and  sufficient  food  cure  it.  (See  Dr. 
Charles  Hooker's  able  Report  on  "  the  diet  of  the  sick,'*  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Yol.  8, 
page  480.)    But  let  us  have  Dr.  Pitcher's  illustration.] 

''  On  the  29th  of  August,  I  was  requested  to  see  Mr.  Gager, 
who,  1  was  informed  by  the  members  of  the  family  in  which 
he  lived,  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  Homoeopathist,  who 
had  been  treating  him  for  Tfphoid  Ferer  for  the  preceding 
twenty  days,  during  which  time  and  for  fire  days  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  his  attendance  he  had  had  no  alvine 
evacuation  at  all  and  scarcely  any  nutriment.  He  was  quite 
delirious,  and  trembled  like  one  in  delirium  tremens.  The 
pulse  was  small,  frequent  and  feeble.  Skin  covered  with  pe- 
techia and  patches  of  ecchymosis.  Gums  spongy  and  teeth 
loose.  A  dark  blood  oozed  from  the  mouth,  nostrils  and 
ears,  and  the  urine  was  also  bloody. 

•  '*  Some  nutriment  was  provided  for  the  young  man,  and  his 
bowels  gently  moved  by  tea-spoonfbll  doses  of  olive  oil,  to 
which  five  drops  of  Spirits  Turpentine  were  added.  The  de- 
jections occasioned  by  this  meastire  consisted  of  a  pultaceous 
mass  of  black  blood.  As  was  expected,  he  continued  to  sink, 
and  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  August.*' 

No  one  can  doubt  the  termination  being  scorbutus. 

Now  for  the  nursing  sore  month  case.  The  Dr.  says,  "  The 
notes  of  the  following  case  were  ftirnlshed  by  Dr.  Christian, 
of  this  city."    (Detroit). 

i<  jf rg._^^  when  she  came  under  my  observation,  had  been 
about  twelve  months  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  which  had 
brought  her  successfully,  and  with  great  eclat  to  the  doctor, 
through  dropsy  of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the  Srotn,  Tp» 
fhoid  Fever,  and  lastly  her  confinement  [Puerperal  Anaemia]. 

"Prom  information  elicited  on  examination  Into  the  previous 
history  of  the  case,  the  dropsy  of  the  heart  appeared  to  have 
^M^n  some  functional  derangement  consequent  upon  an  ansemic 

[ffltion.     The  inflammation  of  the  brain  apparently  was 
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neuralgia,  arisiDg  probably  from  the  same  canee.    [Constitu* 
tional  symptoms  of  nursing  sore  mouth]. 

**  When  we  first  saw  her,  several  weeks  after  her  delivery^ 
she  presented  a  perfectly  bloodless  surface,  mouth  and  throat 
distressingly  sore,  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  of  every 
thing  taken  into  the  stomach,  even  to  the  sugar  pills  whichi 
however,  continued  to  be  administered  and  taken  with  aston- 
ishing perseverance,  and  all  nourishing  diet  strictly  pi-ohib- 
ited.  [Constitutional  and  local  symptoms  of  nursing  sore 
mouth]. 

'*  Although  to  the  perception  of  nurses  and  friends,  the  pa- 
tient was  fast  failing,  the  attendant  could  see,  or  affected  to 
sec,  nothing  but  daily  improvement. 

''At  lengthy  tormented  by  the  distressing  vomiting 
which  followed  upon  taking  her  pills,  and  eager  for  more 
substantial  nourishment,  the  patient  one  day,  by  the  advice 
of  her  nurse,  discontinued  the  pills,  and  resorted  to  nourish- 
ing food.  There  was  no  vomiting  after  it,  the  diarrhcea 
ceased,  and  she  had  quiet  rest  at  night,  which  she  had 
not  previously  for  weeks.  [A  proof  that  the  affection  was 
scurvy]. 

"  But  the  improvement  was  only  temporary,  she  was  again 
persuaded  to  return  to  the  little  pills  and  low  diet,  and  with 
them  all  the  distressing  symptoms  again  returned.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  days.  A  change  of  treatment  was  resolved 
upon,  and  an  experienced  and  eminent  physician  called  in.  He 
at  once  pronounced  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  perceiving  that 
the  vital  powers  were  too  nearly  exhausted  for  them  again  to 
rally.  By  request,  however,  he  continued  his  visits  and  the 
change  was  at  once  apparent  to  all,  in  the  relief  from  many 
distressing  symptoms.  There  was  a  feeble  attempt  of  nature 
to  rally,  but  she  gradually  failed.  The  vomiting  again  re- 
turned, the  matter  of  which  consisted  of  greenish  watery  sub- 
stance ejected  by  a  sudden  spasmodic  action,  hemorrhage  o<^ 
curred  from  the  gums  and  nares.  The  soreness  of  the  month 
became  aggravated,  purpurs  showed  themselves  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  body,  blood  oozing  from  them,  and  she  died." 
[Plainly  nursing  sore  mouth — palpably  scurvy.] 

Bemarks. — ^We  have  no  summing  up  to  add  to  this  case  of 
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norsing  sorQ  fttouth,  that  terminated  fataUj  a  month  or  80 
after  delivery ;  Imt  we  have  a  word  to  say  more  on  typhus  and 
diet,  to  point  this  moraL 

Dr.  Hooker  says,  (op.  cit)  "  The  published  Clinical  Lec- 
tures of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  contain 
many  rational  observations  on  the  diet  in  fevers.  He  earnestly 
impresses  '  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons 
have  been  occasionally  starved  to  death  in  fever.'  He  says 
that '  long  continued  denial  or  want  of  food  generates  symp- 
toms bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  worst  forms  of  typhus.'  He  advises  that  when 
a  patient  is  '  laboring  under  the  effects  of  fever  and  protracted 
abstinence,'  with  no  appetite  for  food,  we  should  '  press  it  on 
him,  and  give  it  as  a  medicine.' 

Dr.  Hooker  enforces  tibese  axioms  by  a  case  of  his  own, 
the  patient  *  picking  the  bed  clothes,  sawing  the  air,  agitated 
with  subsultus,  tongue  black,  dry  and  cracked,  pulse,  140,'  Ac. 
This  patient  had  taken  no  food  for  three  weeks.  '  With  these 
symptoms,  caused  probably  more  by  abstinence  than  by  fever, 
[italics  ours]  it  was  obvious  he  must  soon  eat  or  die ;  and  to 
wait  for  appetite  would  be  folly.'  The  doctor  fed  him,  and 
he  lived.    He  says, 

'*  I  could  adduce  other  similar  cases  of  patients  wrested 
from  impending  death  by  thus  forcing  a  supply  of  food;  cases 
also  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Graves,  that,  in  the 
low  stages  of  typhus,  many  of  the  symptoms  which  are  con* 
sidered  as  produced  by  fever  are  really  caused  by  abstinence." 

Now,  why  will  not  defective  and  deficient  nourishment  pro- 
duce the  initiatory  symptoms  as  well  as  the  closing  symp- 
toms of  typhus  ?    It  will,  as  will  appear  further  on. 

Of  195  patients  laboring  under  typhus,  treated  by  nourish 
ing  diet,  regularly  administered,  beginning  with  little,  coax- 
ing the  appetite,  not  overdoing  the  matter,  all  but  eight  were 
restored  to  health  by  it,  in  Dr.  Hooker's  private  jfractice.  Of 
124  thus  treated  in  the  Connecticut  Hospital,  only  two  died, 
'  one  of  whom  was  admitted  in  a  dying  condition. 

Dr.  Hallos  Letter. — Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
chapter  of  our  essay  on  nursing  sore  mouth,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  second  letter  from  our  able  correspondent  Dr.  J.  P. 


• 

Hall,  ampUfjing  faiff  clinical  obserrations  t^lii  ibe  mmdng 
sore  moath  affection.   We  extract  the  following :    • 

<*  Your  essay  upon  nursing  sore  mouth,  I  regard  as  a  vola* 
able  acquisition  to  the  pathologjr,^  as  well  aa  the  literature  of 
that  disease-  **#**# 

"  I  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  mbmitting  n 
ease  of  this  disease  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  subsequently 
to  the  preparation  of  my  letter  in  response  to  your  circular. 
*<The  most  important  symptom  present  in  this  case,  not 
noticed  in  the  letter,  was  a  Tory  obstinate  diarrhosa;  but  the 
specimen  was  a  very  complete  one  and  I  analyzed  it  with  much 
more  care  than  I  had  hitherto  done. 

*'  I  have  also  seen  another  case  complicated  with  purpura 
and  jaundice :  the  two  latter  symptoms  consecutive.  This 
case  terminated  fatally,  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage— blood 
escaping  from  almost  every  emunotory.'^ 

Remarks. — What  was  this  but  scurvy  ?  It  was  very  like 
Dr.  Pitcher's  case,  which  he  called  scurvy ;  viz. :  to  aU  the 
usual  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  of  nursing  sore 
mouth,  were  added  purpura  and  hemorrhage  oozing  from 
every  pore. 

This  completes  our  addition  to  the  literature  of  nursing 
sore  mouth,  though  doubtless  we  have  failed  to  gatber  all  the 
contributions  extant.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  known  and 
better  diagnosed  of  late  years,  and  the  contributions  to  itft 
literature  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  fill  msaij  pages  in  the 
journals.  Many  able  and  scientific  practitioners  do  not  re* 
cognize  it  yet  as  a  distinct  disease,  under  this  name.  Wit- 
ness Dr.  Pitcher  and  Dr.  Christian  of  Detroit;  and  Dr.  Simp* 
son  of  Edinburgh,  has  christened  it  by  another  name. 

To  conclude,  we  repeat  what  was  said  two  and  a  half  years 
ago--'*  We  are  not  able  to  say  what  the  impression  may  now 
be  on  the  mind  of  the  profession,  after  an  examination  of  the 
literature  of  the  affection  with  the  key  of  explanation  offered 
by  us,  nor  are  we  anxious  at  all  about  the  matter  further  tlian 
the  interests  of  scdenoe  and  humanity  are  concerned.'' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MBDIGAL    TOPOGRAPHY    OF    THB    8TATB    OF 

ILLINOIS. 

The  kopographj  of  a  country  throws  much  light  on  the 
character  of  its  diseases ;  we,  therefore,  bring  to  our  aid,  in 
this  inquiry,  the  knowledge  acquired  from  observation  of  the 
medical  topography  of  Illinois,  where  we  practiced  medicine 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  encountered  numerous  cases  of  the 
anomalous  affection  under  consideration ;  found  it  so  common 
or  prevalent  during  certain  years,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  epidemic,  or  sub-epidemic,  at  least 

It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  face  of  a  country  has 
much  influence  over  its  meteoric  manifestations;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  generally  agreed,  that  the  meteoric  phenomena, 
viz.:  temperature,  vicissitudes,  dryness,  humidity,  play  of 
electrical  forces,  etc.,  are  not  only  direct  causes  of  disease, 
but  that  they  exert  the  utmost  controlling  influence  also  over 
fhe  vegetable  kingdom,  governing  production,  or  the  staple 
crops  and  fruits,  during  each  and  every  year,  thus  not  unfre 
quently  proving  the  indirect  causes  of  disease,  from  the 
abridgment  of  food ;  as  famine,  partial  famine,  and  even  poor 
diet,  are  known  to  be  remote  causes  of  pestilence. 

The  endemic  influences  more  especially  manifested  in  low, 
paludal,  or  marshy  districts  of  country,  situated  within  the 
temperate  latitudes,  as  is  the  case  with  Illinois,  are  such  as 
to  subject  the  inhabitants  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  common 
or  ordinary  forms  of  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued 
bilious  fever.  So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  few  persons 
emigrating  to  a  new  country,  of  this  topographical  character, 
even  from  lower  latitudes,  escape  attack ;  those  from  northern 
regions  and  elevated  mountainous  districts,  of  old-settled 
countries,  being  most  pre-disposed.  It  requires  a  certain 
high  range  of  the  thermometer,  or  elevated  temperature,  to 
develop  the  endemic  influences,  as  65®  or  70°  F.  at  least ; 
and  for  the  flill  effect,  that  this  shall  be  prolonged  for  weeks 

15 
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or  months,  as  in  summer ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  prolongation  of  summer  heat,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be 
the  amount  and  malignancy  of  the  summer  and  autunmal 
epidemics.  By  continuing  to  reside  for  a  series  of  years  in 
a  country  of  this  character,  the  complexion  of  persons  be- 
comes darker,  or  more  swarthy,  and  many  are  rendered 
permanently  sallow,  icterode,  jaundiced,  or  cachectic,  in  their 
appearance,  denoting  dilapidation  or  impairment  of  the 
general  health.  Such  persons  will  be  found  to  have  acquired 
visceral  engorgements,  tumefactions,  and  indurations,  which 
permanently  derange  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  tend  to 
dropsical  effusions  and  organic  affections.  Children  born  and 
reared  in  localities  where  these  endemic  influences  are  of 
marked  intensity,  become  old,  as  it  were,  while  young,  pre- 
senting a  lean,  wrinkled,  palid  appearance,  with  tumid 
abdomen  and  stunted  stature,  and  ordinarily  betraying  evi- 
denoe  of  tardiness  of  perception  and  a  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence. 

In  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
these  endemic  influences,  so  deleterious  to  human  health,  the 
medical  profession,  generally,  have  tacitly  accepted,  or  acqui- 
esced in  the  Italian  hypothesis  of  the  presence  of  a  poisonous 
air  or  miasm,  called  malaria  or  miasma.  No  analysis,  how- 
ever, of  the  air  in  the  localities  most  deleterious  to  human 
health,  has  ever  detected  any  substantive  entity  or  poisonous 
principle  in  the  air,  or  the  slightest  departure  from  a  healthy 
standard,  save,  perhaps,  a  smaller  amount  of  oxygen  in  very 
hot  weather;  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the  dogma  rests 
on  inference  alone.  Other  topographical  regions,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  uniformly  subject  to  marked  and  peculiar  endemic 
influences,  differing  in  their  effects  from  the  above,  and  hence 
tlie  notion  has  arisen  of  sundry  kinds  of  malaria,  and  the 
epithet  of  marsh  malaria  has  been  applied  to  the  one  under 
consideration.  The  hypothesis  of  different  kinds  of  malaria, 
however,  has  never  come  to  be  as  generally  acquiesced  in, 
but  rather  the  hypotnesis  assumed  is,  that  obscure  and  diverse 
manifestations  of  disease,  or  masquerades  of  maladies,  are 
ascribable  to  marsh  malaria  modified  by  place  and  circum- 
stances.   For  the  last  century  or  more,  this  sweeping  hypo* 
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tiiMS  of  Landsci  has  held  domiaion  over  the  records  of  me- 
dical iddlosophy,  growing  with  its  growth^  and  streagthening 
with  its  strength;  and  upon  it,  as  a  foandatioii,  are  now- 
erected  the  two  SQperstrQctnral  hypotheses  of  the  animaloQlar 
and  cryptogamons  theories  of  the  etsetUial  nature  of  malaria 
or  miasmata  1  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  product  of  ve- 
getable ^composition,  whether  it  bf  held  to  be  of  animal  or 
vegetable  nature;  and  yet  its  endemic  ^ects  have  been  wit- 
neeeed  in  arid  deserts,  where  no  vegetation  ever  existed,  much 
less  animal  remains,  Jto  produce  it.  By  Ihe  best  authorities, 
the  affirmative  of  the  question,  as  to  the  endemic  presence  or 
eabetantive  existence  of  malaria,  Is  regarded  as  wholly  un- 
.INTOveni  altogether  assiuned. 

Again,  the  endemic  influences  most  manifest  in  high,  hilly, 
and  mountainous  regions  within  the  temperate  latitudes,  are 
such  as  tend  to  develop  the  local  inflammations,  or  the  dis- 
eases classed  as  the  phlegmasim ;  and  especially  is  it  the  case 
that  thousands  in  those  topographical  regions  inherit  or  ac- 
quire the  tuberculous  oiganieation  or  strthnous  diathesis,  and 
die  prematurely  of  scrofulous  affections,  particularly  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  The  characteristic  conformation  of 
system  into  which  the  topographical  or  endemic  influences 
present  seem  to  mould  this  very  Ifurge  class  of  persons,  is  a 
small,  slender  chest,  a  long  neck,  pinched  nostrils,  raby  lips, 
light  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  fair,  thin  skin,  accompanied  with 
quickness  of  perception  and  acuteness  of  intellect.  These 
influences  are  said  to  be  rendered  nK>re  operative  by  consan- 
guine marriages,  and  the  taint  is  generally  believed  to  be 
transmissible  from  parents  to  offspring. 

A  third  very  remarkable  illustration  of  endemic  influence 
is  witnessed  in  the  subjects  of  cretinism,  who  are  reared  and 
dwell  in  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  lesser  Alps,  and  other 
deep  gorges  and  valleys  of  moderately  elevated  countries  in 
middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  middle  Asia,  and  proba- 
My  in  other  deep  and  narrow  defiles  and  mountain  gorges  of 
the  temperate  latitudes  in  other  countries*  Ck>itre,  or  the 
Derbyshire  neck,  is  generally  associated  with  the.  deformities 
that  betoken  cretinism,  and  ascribed  to'  endemic  influences 
^  the  same  nature.  The  influences  are  such  as  tend  to  idiotic 
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deformities  of  head,  a  dwarfish,  misshapen  person,  hoasfly 
propensities,  and  idiocy  of  mind.  Every  degree  of  inflnence 
is  impressed  on  subjects;  some  betokening  bnt  little  of  the 
taint,  while  others,  on  whom  the  vicious  inflaenees  fall  most* 
heavily,  degenerate  from  a  bright  early  infancy  to  a  state  of 
complete  idiocy,  and  the  most  disgusting  deformity.  The 
taint  is  not  inherited,  as  the  children  of  cretins  removed  from- 
the  localities  grow  up  without  defcnrmity;  and  is  doubtless  ac- 
quired, as  infants  from  other  parts  transplanted  to  those 
mountain  gorges,  many  of  them,  take  on  the  bias  and  grow 
up  deformed  and  debased  cretins. 

Still  another  striking  illustration  of  topographical  or  en- 
demic influence  is  manifested  in  persons  who  work  in,  or  are 
reared  in  mines,  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  persons,  so  circumstanced,  finally  become 
the  victims  of  a  form  of  anaemia  more  marked  with  a  perfectly 
blanched  or  etiolated  expression  of  countenance,  and  depra- 
ved habit  and  condition  of  the  system^  than  are  manifested, 
even,  by  the  subjects  of  puerperal  anaemia,  the  disease  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  essay;  their  blood  fades,  their  strength 
fails,  the  skin  assumes  a  transparent  alabaster  appearttice,  and 
a  hydraemic  state  of  the  system  prevails. 

These  are  well-known,  uniform,  and  strongly  marked  illus- 
trations of  topographical  influences,  not  to  speak  of  others ; 
and  whether  they  depend  on  specific,  inscrutable  poisons  pres- 
ent, or  are  owing  to  modifications  of  diet  and  the  general  laws 
governing  climates — modified  impressions  of  the  vital  stim- 
uli— is  not  a  settled  matter.  If  climatic  influences  and  mode 
of  living  have  efi*ected  the  differences  in  the  physical  con- ' 
formation  and  complexion  of  the  several  races,  the  doctrine 
held  by  many,  and  which  must  be  taken  for  granted,  if  alf 
have  descended  from  one  pair,  it  were  more  conformable  to 
analogy  to  impute  the  endemic  influences  present  in  any  region 
to  habits  of  living  and  climatic  laws,  rather  than  to  spedfie 
miasms ;  for  let  the  occupants  of  the  different  topographicaF 
localities,  or  elevations,  spoken  of.  be  transposed,  and  their 
systems  tend  to  undergo  the  modifications  of  acclimation,  a 
climo-vital  process  injurious  in  proportion  to  extreme  suscep- 
tibility, tenderness  of  agOf  or  faulty  organization — the  effort* 
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pf  nature  {often  OTershootiDg  the  mark)  seem  to  induce  the 
pathological  conditions  spoken  of.  Hence,  both  the  danger 
and  advantage  that  may  result  from  emigration.  Hence,  also, 
the  origin  of  the  term  acclimated.  Native  organization  renders 
persons  more  or  less  adapted  to  particular  climates,  and  a 
change  of  residence  is  a  great  resource  for  invalids. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  no  climate,  dietary,  topo- 
graphical position,  or  class  of  endemic  influences,  present  in 
any  one  region  of  the  world,  perfectly  healthful  for  all  races, 
ages,  and  constitutions,  as  a  permanent  matter  the  year 
round.  Birds  instinctively  migrate,  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Men  do  the  same  thing  rationally,  and  escape 
the  endemic  causes  of  disease,  developed  only  under  extreme 
thermometrical  infl^iences.  Transfer  a  New  Orleans  negro  to 
Canada,  and  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  climate  in  a  year  or  two; 
the  same  of  the  Canadian  who  takes  up  his  abode  permanently 
la  New  Orleans.  A  striking  example  of  artificial  endemic 
influence-is  seen  in  the  cruel  process  of  producing  enormously 
ealarged  livers  in  geese,  by  confining  them  in  ho^houses,  or 
htfore  fires,  and  giving  them  scanty  supplies  of  food  and  water, 
fer  the  purpose  of  preparing  from  their  livers,  thus  several 
feld  enlarged  and  scoi^utically  softened  by  the  process,  the 
delicate  pie  so  esteemed  by  the  gourmand,  called  pate  de  foie 
gras ;  and  this  artificial  iUustration  of  endemic  influence  pro- 
ducing viceral  engorgements,  is  by  no  means  barren  of  in- 
struction in  a  discussion  on  topography,  climatic  influences, 
malaria,  etc«  The  result  is  uniform,  so  far  As  we  are  enlight- 
ened, and  no  one  would  pretend  to  explain  it,  we  presume,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  presence  of  a  malaria,  though  an  epi- 
demic should  be  thus  instituted  in  the  geese  quarter  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  restaurant. 

Topography  in  aid  of  medical  science,  then,  is  to  be 
studied,  with  reference  to  physical  causes  that  are  known  to 
modify  the  public  hygiene,  by  effecting  climatic  modifications 
in  the  surrounding  vital  stimuli,  viz. :  food  and  drink,  atmo9^ 
pheric  air,  heat,  light,  and  electriciti/ ;  all  of  which  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  are,  therefore,  called  vital  stimur 
iants  ;  and  no  truths  in  medical  philosophy  are  better  known 
aid  eatablished,  than  that  mild  or  medium  impressions  ara 


salntarj,  and  extreme  impresBions  IivrtfU.  These  ftxioms 
hold  good  in  regard  to  the  impressions  of  eftch  and  all  of  the 
Tital  stimulants, — the  extremes  dettroying^ife,  and  the  mean 
impressions  upholding  it  and  maintaining  health.  Here,  then, 
are  the  nataral  causes  of  life  and  health,  and  the  natural 
causes  of  disease  and  death  of  not  onljr  man,  but  of  the  whole 
organised  world,  animal  and  vegetable ;  and  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  other  external  causes  of  disease,  except  aooi* 
dents,  is  very  questionable.  As  to  the  existence  of  any  sub* 
stantiTe  essence,  or  imagined  malaria  or  miasma,  supi)Osed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  a  country,  we  are  al^ 
together  skeptical,  or  rather,  be  it  said,  we  disbelieve  the 
hypothesis  in  ioto.  Changes  in  the  force,  quantity,  or  quality 
of  the  natural,  vital  stimuli,  as  applied  tev  or  as  acting  on 
constitutions  or  organizations  well  or  ill-adapted  to  sustaiD 
the  impressions,  are,  doubtless,  adequate  and  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Deity  in  the  rise  aud  fidl,  the  life 
and  death,  of  man,  and  all  other  forms  of  organized  eziet- 
ence.  These  being  our  views,  in  brief,  ?ritfaout  detaining  the 
reader  with  a  recital  of  more  than  the  above  general  prinei*^ 
pies  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  proceed  to  take  a  summary 
glance  at  those  physical  causes  and  phenomena  in  IlHnoie^ 
that  modify  the  health  fulness  of  the  climate. 

Physical  Geographt. — The  Mississippi  Yalley  m  flanked 
on  the  east  by  the  water-shed  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
the  highest  altitude  of  the  summits  of  which  is  about  five 
thousand  feet ;  an(>  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Kocky  Motin- 
tains,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  some  flfteen  thousand 
feet  high.  The  two  inclined  plains  from  these  water-shede 
bear  forward  their  surface-waters,  from  the  east  and  flrom  the 
west,  into  a  common  longitudinal  trough — the  Mississippi 
River,,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  paludal  summit-level  re* 
gion  (latitude  49^  N.)  that  bounds  the  valley  northwardly^ 
and  divides  it  from  the  waters  that  fall  into  Hudson^  B^r^ 
the  altitude  of  which  summit  is  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
tide-water.  The  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  then,  pitchee  to 
the  south  less  thatt  one  foot  in  a  geographic  mile,  by  whieh 
arrangement  all  its  lateral  tributaries  are  deflected  south* 
wardly  in  traversing  the  two  inolined  plains^  to  pour  theit  * 
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waters  into  the  great  central  longitudinal  channel  of  the  Tal- 
lej,  which  bears  off  all  both  right  and  left,  onward  and  down- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  29^  N.  Throughout  the 
entire  yallej,  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouths, 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  bilious  fevers  are  en- 
demic in  summer,  strongly  epidemic  in  some  seasons,  and  in* 
crease  in  force  or  grade  in  descending  the  riv^r,  inversely  as 
the  latitude  decreases,  till,  at  New  Orleans,  the  highest  grade 
of  bilious  fever  passes  into  yellow  fever,  which,  is  often  epi- 
demic there. 

The  State  of  Illinois  lies  mid-way  between  the  sources  and 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  eastern  side  of  it 
Along  its  northeastern  border,  near  lake  Michigan,  is  another 
summit-level  water-shed,  dividing  the  St  Lawrence  valley 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  elevated  about  six  hundred 
feet  above  tide,  which  turns  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  a  southwestern  direction^  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
Biver,  the  Mississippi  is  some  three  hundred  feet  above  tide, 
consequently,  the  whole  area  of  Illinois  is  an  inclined  plain, 
fitdng  the  southwest,  pitching  some  three  hundred  feet,  and 
presenting  the  hottest  exposure  of  any  topographical  arrange* 
ment  whatever.  The  extreme  southeiii  limit  of  the  State,  at 
t^  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  River,  is  in 
latitude  37^  N.,  and  its  northern  boundary  is  42|°  N.,  and  it 
tjes  between  10^  and  14]^^  of  W.,  longitude  from  Washing- 
ton, being  three  hundred  geographical  miles  long  by  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 

This  general  view  of  the  hydrography  and  topographical 
inclination  of  Illinois,  reveals  an  exposure  of  the  hottest  cha- 
racter, combined  with  stagnation  in  drainage ;  or  such  a  very 
moderate  descent  southwestwardly,  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
State  is  so  tardily  drained  of  the  surface-water  from  rains  and 
snows,  that  cold  and  humidity  in  winter,  and  heat  and  hu- 
midity in  summer  are  inevitable  results,  until  the  retarded 
surface-water  is  evaporated,  after  which  heat  and  drought  not 
uncommonly  close  the  season.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  leading  topographical  features  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  State. 

SouTHEBN  Illinois.  —  Notwithstanding  the  physical  fea- 
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tuFCs  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  such  as  to  give  it  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  level  country,  still  its  surface  in  some  parts  is  a  good 
deal  diversified.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State,  say  aboat 
one-fourth  of  its  latitudinal  extent,  is,  much  of  it,  very  hilly 
and  broken,  abounds  in  lime-rock  cliffs,  ledges,  ridges,  and 
abrupt  gorges,  and  is  generally  covered  with  stately  forests 
of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  maple,  linden,  sassafras,  sycamore,  etc. 
Grape-vines  are  abundant  and  attain  to  a  remarkable  size, 
sometimes  nearly  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  sassafitiB 
tree,  which  is  only  a  shrub  in  more  northern  regions,  often 
presents  a  trunk  eighteen  inches  or  even  two  feet  in  diameter. 
A  hot-house  effect  seems  to  be  produced  on  vegetation  in  some 
localities,  resulting  from  topographical  causes  and  an  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  soil,  viz. :  alluyial  bottoms  with  southern 
exposure,  along  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Big  Muddy,  and  Kaa- 
kaskia  Rivers,  protected  by  bluffs  and  forests  from  the  pre* 
sence  of  even  a  cool  breeze  from  the  north.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  alluvial  point  or  extreme  southern  terminus  of  the 
State,  where  the  city  of  Cairo  is  situated ;  and  while  it  may 
be  said  to  be  geographically  the  most  eligible  and  magnificent 
location  for  a  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  curse  of  ma* 
lartQy  according  to  the  received  hypothesis,  but  as  we  hold, 
extreme  impressions  of  the  surrounding  vital  stimuli,  will  for- 
ever render  it  an  unhealthy  place.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  other  low,  humid,  confined,  oven-like  localities  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  the  State.  These  southern  regions  of 
Illinois,  particularly  along  the  rivers,  are  rugged  without  be- 
ing picturesque;  but  proceeding  northwardly,  towards  the 
interior  of  the  State,  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  prairies 
soon  appear.  We  speak  from  personal  observation,  having, 
the  Wabash  counties  excepted,  threaded  and  explored,  on 
horse-back,  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  Wis- 
consin line,  Fever  River,  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan: 
we  have  traversed  its  prairies,  some  of  them  full  thirty  miles 
broad,  without  a  ravine,  or  a  tree,  or  a  "  lost  rock,'*  even,  by 
which  to  mark  our  progress,  or  guide  us  in  our  direction; 
we  have  coursed  its  rivers  by  steamboat,  and  its  canal  and 
railroads  are  familiar  to  us. 
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Middle  Ilunois. — The  middle  portion  of  the  State-^say  a 
latitudinal  zone  embracing  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  en- 
tire State — has  ever  been  regarded  the  ne  plus-ultra  region 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
loveliness  in  its  appearance.  It  used  to  be  spoken  of  by  our 
friend,  the  late  Hon.  George  Forquer,  of  Springfield,  as  a 
«<  belt "  of  country  pre-eminently  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
railroads ;  and  so  frequently  was  it  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  '*  belt"  in  his  legislative  speeches,  during  the 
internal  improvement  mania  of  1836,  that  he  was  addressed 
in  debate,  by  a  political  opponent  of  less-favored  southern 
Illinois,  as  ''  the  gentleman  from  the  belt"  This  beautiful 
champaign  character  of  country  extends  across  the  entire 
State,  from.east  to  west,  and  the  same  general  character  of 
open  country,  or  plains  interspersed  with  groves  and  margins 
of  forests  along  the  water-courses,  is  continued  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  through  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  so  on  across  the 
Plains  to  the  Rocky  Jik^ountains.  In  the  heart  of  this  broad 
belt  of  fertile  country,  in  the  centre  of  Illinois,  is  situated 
the  Sangamon  River  region,  the  model  portion  of  the  State, 
'  and  a  description  of  this  will  serve  for  a  type  of  the  whole 
State. 

The  soil  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  of  variable  depth, — say  from 
one  to  three  feet,— often  of  much  greater  depth,  where  the 
debris  of  the  soil  has  accumulated  by  deposit  lying  over  a 
chocolate-colored  subsoil,  of  from  five  to  ten  or  more  feet  in 
thickness,  and  this  on  a  hard  pan  of  blue  clay  of  several  feet, 
sometimes  twenty  feet,  in  thickness,  impervious  to  water. 
Under  the  blue  clay  is  quicksand,  and  in  sinking  wells, 
wooden  curbs,  water-tight,  are  necesgary  to  insure  progress 
after  penetrating  the  clay.  The  water  below  the  clay,  as 
well  as  the  surface-water,  to  some  extent,  is  impregnated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  decomposing  soap,  and  rendering  tur- 
bid solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  in  other 
words,  the  wells  aflford  only  hard-water.  The  surface  waterj 
in  the  wet  season  of  the  year,  viz.:  spring  and  early  summer, 
18  inconveniently  superabundant;  for,  as  little  or  none  pene- 
trates the  blue  clay,  the  summit  level  prairies  present  frequent 
ikeets  of  standing  water,  or  ponds  waiting  the  process  of 
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evaporation.  These  yer&al  ponds  are  often  diversified  with 
archipellagos  of  gopber  hills  and  cray-fish  chimnies;  and 
where  the  prairies  were  not  bnmt  over  in  the  antumn  ftre- 
Tions,  the  dried  weed-stalks  often  stand  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
sparsely,  all  over  those  wet  prairies.  These  snmmit-leyd 
plains  between  the  water^conrses,  then,  are  not  only  open 
prairies,  but  often  impassable  morasses,  on  account  of  this 
miry  condition  of  the  surface,  in  the  earlier  season  of  the 
year.  The  settlements  or  farms  range  along  the  timber-lines, 
or  forest-belts,  that  skirt  the  water^courses  on  either  side. 

The  rivers  run  in  deep,  broad  gorges,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  abrupt  chasms,  sunk  below  the  common  or  general 
level  of  the  country.  The  chasms  are  broad  and  deep,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  rivers ;  the  chasm  in  which  the 
Mississippi  River  runs  will  average,  perhaps,  some  seven  miles 
broad ;  that  of  the  Illinois  River,  about  three  or  four  miles 
broad.  The  borders  of  these  chasms  are  either  lime-rock 
palisades,  or  conical  hills,  with  frequent  gorges  or  ravines 
between.  They  are  called  "  the  blufis ;"  are  generally  clothed 
with  forest  timber,  sometimes  only  with  grass.  The  bluffs  are 
high  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  river,  and  vary  in  ' 
altitude  at  different  points.  The  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi  are 
frequently  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  sometimes 
present  a  palisading  of  lime-rock  of  this  altitude  for  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  only  interrupted  by  the  narrow  rivulet  and 
creek-gorges  that  cut  their  way  through  the  bluffs.  The  mar- 
ginal forests  that  skirt  the  rivers  are  broad,  also,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  river,  and  vary  in  width  at  different 
points.  The  skirting  forests  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
verge  of  the  bluffs  and  the  upland  prairies,  are  not  unfro- 
quently  ten  miles  broad.  In  the  Sangamon  region  the  creeks 
even  have  marginal  forests  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width, 
and  the  timber  is  lofty,  even  to  the  prairie  line — bold,  lofty 
oak  and  walnut  timber  of  the  finest  quality  on  one  hand,  and 
the  most  desirable  prairie  land  imaginable  abruptly  opening 
along  this  fine  forest  growth  on  the  other. 

The  alluvial  land  lying  in  a  river  chasm  between  the  bluffs, 
is  called  a  "  bottom."  It  is  almost  a  perfect  level  from  bluff 
to  bluff.    In  some  places  the  bottom  lands  are  clothed  with 
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the  heaviest  and  most  dense  forests  conceivable,  and  in  others 
they  present  an  open  plain,  or  prairie  snrfiice.  The  river 
cnts  a  tortaons  channel  through  this  allnvial  bottom,  at  one 
time  hngging  the  right  hand  blnff,  and  then  playftilly  seeking 
the  left.  In  extremely  high  water,  when  a  river  overflows  its 
banks,  the  water  may  extend  from  blnflF  to  bluflF,  and  the  rivei 
be,  indeed,  six  or  eight  miles  wide. 

This  character  as  regards  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  southern 
and  middle  Illinois  is  universal,  there  is  no  exception ;  and 
the  smallest  creeks  are  miniatures  of  the  Mississippi;  the 
abrupt  bluffs,  the  level  bottom,  the  tortuous  channel,  the 
muddy  water,  absence  of  pebbles — and  question  whether  you 
iHll  get  through  or  sink  in  the  mire  in  attempting  to  ford — 
characterize  all  the  streams.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gradual  descent  to  a  river.  As  you  approach  a  river  from  the 
open  country  or  summit-level,  the  prairie  begins  to  be  more 
rolling  near  the  timber,  caused  by  the  sloughs  whiQh  carry  off 
the  surface-water.  Along  this  rolling  character  of  prairie  are 
the  cultivated  farms,  and  residences  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
country.  Finally,  the  surface  becomes  hilly  and  rough,  and 
this  character  of  surface  is  always  clothed  with  brush  or  forest 
timber.  Now  you  are  getting  into  the  bluffs.  The  gorges  of 
the  sloughs  deepen  and  wind  about  in  the  timber ;  the  hills 
pitch  and  swell  more  fantastically,  as  you  approach  the  river, 
till,  at  last,  you  find  yourself  on  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
river  chasm  or  bottom,  which  lies,  perhaps,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  below,  and  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river-gorge  full  in  view. 

Some  of  these  views  from  the  verge  of  the  bluffs  are  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  loveliness.  We  question  whether  the 
human  eye  ever  rested  on  a  more  beautiful  landscape  scene 
than  is  presented  at  the  verge  of  the  bluffs  west  of  Edwards- 
vllle,  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  American  Bottom. 
Tou  stand  high  above  the  scene,  on  the  greater  curvature  of 
an  immense  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  are  distinctly  defined 
ibr  twenty  miles  on  either  hand,  up  and  down  the  Mississippi; 
the  towering  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  side  are  full  in  view ;  and 
the  grand  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi  lies 
befbre  you  in  the  valley,  which  is  richly  diversified  with  forest 
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and  prairie,  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  farms.  Bat  bean- 
tifal  as  is  this  immense  bottom,  an  hundred  miles  long  by  an 
average  of  six  or  eight  miles  broad,  reaching  from  Alton 
down  to  Chester,  and  productive  as  it  is,  yielding  an  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  an  hundred  years  in  succession, 
without  manure,  still  it  is  like  the  rice  plantations  of  Georgia, 
or  the  shores  of  an  African  river,  in  the  production  of  mala- 
rious fevers  of  the  most  aggravated  forms  and  pernicious 
type. 

Northern  Illinois. — The  northern  part  of  the  State  pre- 
sents quite  a  different  topographical  character.  North  of  a 
line  passing  from,  say  about  the  mouth  of  Rock  Biver,  cast- 
wardly  to  Ottawa,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Kankakee,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  more  southern  rivers  are  grad- 
ually lost;  the  water  in  them  becomes  clear,  their  channels 
pebbly,  often  rocky;  their  course  less  tortuous;  the  banks 
sloping ;  the  precipice-bound  river  chasms  disappear ;  the 
rivers  are  less  affected  by  spring  freshets,  or  by  drought  in 
summer,  and  the  drift  of  geologists  is  more  common ;  in  some 
places  hundreds  of  granite  bowlders  appear  on  a  single  prairie. 
The  Rock  and  Fox  River  Valleys  are,  perhaps,  the  best  wheat 
regions  in  the  State,  and  the  water  power  in  those  rivers  is 
unlimited.  The  forests  are  thin  and  less  lofty  than  in  South- 
ern and  Middle  Illinois.  The  face  of  the  country  is  more 
rolling,  and  the  prairies  more  undulating  and  better  drained, 
than  in  the  Sangamon  region ;  but  the  soil  is  not  so  deep,  and 
is  more  silicious  and  gravelly.  Wheat  is  the  great  staple; 
corn  appears  stunted.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  compare 
with  Middle  Illinois  as  an  agricultural  region,  in  adaptation 
for  stock  raising  especially. 

The  Mineral  CouNXRy,  or  Galena  District.— This  re- 
gion presents  the  appearance  of  an  interminable  jumble  of 
bald  hills-  The  native  forest  growth,  wherever  it  existed, 
has  been  appropriated  to  smelting  uses,  and  tlie  eye  is  fatigued 
with  the  sameness  of  the  scene,  where  all  the  hills  seem  to 
oe  of  equal  height,  as  if  cut  down  out  of  a  level  country  by 
sinking  surrounding  gorges.  The  city  of  Galena  is  built  in 
a  deep  gorge  of  these  hills  occupied  by  Fever  River.  There 
ig  barely  space  for  one  business  street  along  the  little  ineig> 
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niScant  river,  bo  that  the  back  streets  have  to  be  cut,  terrace- 
like, in  the  hill  sides.  They  are  reached  by  carriages  with 
difficulty  and  danger.  There  are  few  cross  streets,  it  being 
impossible  to  ascend  the  hills  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river. 
One-half  of  the  city  has  escaped  from  this  gorge,  and  crowns 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high ; 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  transit  up  and  down,  wooden 
stairways  are  erected.  There  are  two  climates,  therefore,  in 
Gkilena ;  the  climate  under  the  bluffs  being  desirable  in  winter, 
and  that  above  the  bluffs  in  summer. 

Agriculture  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  all  the  mining 
country,  not  half  enough  provisions  being  raised  for  home 
eonsumption.  The  country  presents  no  inviting  aspect  to 
the  farmer;  unlike  most  other  localities  in  the  State,  the 
prairies  are  broad,  and  without  groves  of  timber,  from  Gale- 
na to  the  Rock  River  settlements,  eastwardly,  and,  therefore, 
not  settled  upon ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  sup- 
plies, not  only  for  the  mining  population,  numbering,  perhaps, 
ten  thousand,  but  for  about  an  equal  population  in  the  city  of 
Galena,  have  been  hauled  from  the  Rock  River  mills  and  farms, 
or  shipped  from  St.  Louis.  Despite  all  these  disadvantages, 
Galena  has  grown  to  be  a  rich  and  prosperous  city,  owing  to 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  situ- 
ated some  seven  miles  up  the  gorge  of  Fever  River,  in  the 
Mississippi  Bluffs,  and  the  river  is  rendered  navigable  only 
from  the  back  water  caused  by  freshets  and  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Were  it  deprived  of  these  accidental  advantages. 
Galena  would  be  without  its  shipping  list.  The  completion 
and  opening  of  the  projected  railroads  to  Galena  will  do  much 
for  the  mineral  country. 

The  Lake  Michigan  District. — This  region  discloses  a  differ- 
ent topographical  character  altogether  from  any  portion  of  the 
State.  The  approach  from  the  Des  Plaines,  and  also  from  the 
Sjinkakee  River,  is  over  a  flat  prairie  of  from  twelve  to  thirty 
miles  broad,  constituting  the  summit-level  water-shed  between 
the  Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence  Yallies.  The  surface-water 
of  this  table  is  only  gotten  rid  of  by  evaporation  in  the  main. 
The  soil  is  thin  and  sandy,  and  a  clayey  hard*pan  lies  under 
it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  sinking  readily.    The  Des 
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Plaines  River  banks  are  odIj  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
higher,  topographically,  than  the  Lake  Michigan  shore ;  and 
IB  the  highest  freshets,  when  the  Des  Plaines  overflows  ita 
banks,  a  portion  of  its  waters  finds  vent  into  an  arm  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  so  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  and 
highest  bed  or  level  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  some 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  from  Chicago  to  Lockport,  is  supplied 
with  water  raised  by  pumps  fi*om  the  south  fork  of  Chicago 
River,  a  lockage  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  lift,  and  by  means 
of  a  feeder  taken  from  the  Calumet  River,  which  rises  in  In- 
diana and  falls  into  Lake  Michigan,  in  Illinois,  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  Chicago. 

The  Lake  shore  is  clothed  with  forest  timber,  except  at  two 
points,  viz.: — at  the  mouths  of  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  Riv- 
ers. The  immediate  shore  is  a  sandy  beach  much  traveled  in 
early  times  before  roads  were  opened.  Back  of  this  the 
sand  is  blown  into  hills,  drifts,  or  dunes,  of  greater  or  less 
elevation,  which  increase  in  height  towards  the  southern  bend 
of  the  Lake,  where  they  are  an  hundred  feet  high  or  more, 
and  several  miles  broad.  Thus  the  shore  is  heaped  up,  and 
is  higher  than  the  land  back  of  it,  which  always  prevents  any 
distant  view  of  the  Lake.  The' rivers  creep  through  these 
sand  hills,  and  disembogue  with  difficulty — their  mouths  be- 
ing all  deflected  by  bars,  up  the  Lake,  in  sonae  instances  many 
miles,  by  the  powerful  north  winds. 

The  Chicago  River,  since  its  harbor  has  been  improved  by 
dredging  through  the  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  and  the  erection 
of  piei*s,  presents  a  tolerably  straight  main  trunk  of  about 
one  mile  in  length,  running  nearly  due  east  The  nmin 
trunk  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  from  the  north-west,  and 
the  other  from  the  south-west,  draining,  as  well  as  they  can, 
the  flat  lands  lying  back  from  the  Lake.  The  river  and  its 
branches  are  narrow,  deep,  and  navigable,  and  without  ap* 
parent  current  except  in  time  of  freshets.  On  the  three  sides 
of  this  tripod  river,  stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Chicago, 
which,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  advanced  from  a 
mere  trading  post  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  Lakes,  having 
a  population  at  this  time — March,  1854 — of  over  60,000 
inhabitants. 
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Fort  Dearterii  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
on  the  right  baak,  the  highest  groand  in  the  city,  elevated 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Lake.  The 
exceeding  flatness  of  the  citj  plat  renders  drainage  diflScult; 
the  surface-water  fills  all  excavations  made,  except  in  the  dry 
or  autumnal  season  of  the  year,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in 
all  the  country  round  about,  so  that  cellars  and  root-houses 
cannot  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  but,  if  had  at  all,  must  be  coo 
struoted  above  ground :  this,  however,  is  not  altogether  pecu 
liar  to  the  Lake  Michigan  District.  The  surface-water  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  sinking  of  cellars  in  most  parts  oi 
the  State — so  much  so,  that  the  majority  of  families  are  de- 
prived of  this  most  necessary  convenience  in  the  economy  of 
house-keeping,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  health. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is,  of  course,  very  great 
throughout  the  State,  but  probably  in  no  locality  so  great  as 
at  Chicago,  or  within  the  Lake  Michigan  District.  We  have 
known  the  snow  to  fall  six  inches  deep  along  the  Lake  shore, 
while  the  ground  remained  bare  six  or  eight  miles  west.  A 
large  amount  of  rain  falls  during  the  year ;  there  is  much  dull 
cloudy  weather  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  The 
spring  is  always  retarded  by  cold,  and  frequently  deluged 
with  rains,  and  at  best  greatly  interspersed  with  the  chilling 
"  Mackinaw  breezes,''  that  are  often  felt  thirty  miles  wes^ 
wardly  in  the  interior,  and  are  characterized  by  great  humid- 
ity and  coldness.  After  hoping,  and  expecting,  and  waiting 
in  vain  for  genial  summer,  fires  are  often  found  necessary  to 
comfort  as  late  as  the  fourth  of  July.  Fi*om  mid-summer  on 
till  November,  the  climate  of  this  region  is  paradisiacal. 

The  Military  Tract.— This  attractive  region  lies  in  the 
.  forks  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  belongs  to 
Middle  Illinois,  but  presents  some  peculiarities  in  its  topog- 
raphy worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  The  southern,  narrow 
peninsula  is  an  elevated  spine  of  lime  rock,  along  the  Illinois, 
and  a  fine  alluvial  bottom  along  the  Mississippi,  six  or  eight 
miles  broad.  This  elevated  spine  is  of  an  acute  triangular 
shape,  and  is  covered  with  timber.  Proceeding  northwardly 
on  this  spine  or  elevated  bluff,  (not  unfitly  compared  to  the 
back  bone  and  ribs  of  an  immense  animal,)  the  timber  finally 
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begins  to  grow  thin,  and  at  last  the  prairies  BppeBr.  The 
prairies  are,  at  first,  very  broken,  having  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  bald  hills  than  prairies,  and  this  very  rolling  character 
of  country  prevails  thronghont  all  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Military  Tract,  up  to  the  Qnincy  and  Bnshvilte  regions.  He 
prairies  are  rolling,  dry,  and  not  so  wide  as  to  deter  settlers 
from  locating  anywhere  upon  them;  hence  the  population  is 
more  evenly  spread  over  the  counties  in  the  Military  Tract 
than  elsewhere.  The  surface-water  is  less  annoying,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  country  better ;  and  really  this  region  should 
be  the  healthiest  portion  of  Illinois.  It  probably  is,  and  yet 
the  causes  which  produce  the  nursing  sore  mouth  exist  here ; 
for  we  have  met  with  inveterate  cases  of  it  in  different  locali- 
ties within  the  limits  of  the  Military  Tract,  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  our  analysis  of  cases. 

Meteobic  Phenomena. — Sanatory  surveys,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  point  out  and  elucidate  both  the  general  and  local 
causes  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  a  country,  which  are  always 
obscure,  carefully  investigate  the  topography  and  meteoric 
phenomena.  Following  this  method,  we  proceed  to  take  note 
of  the  prominent  peculiarities  or  characteristics  of  the  meteo- 
ric phenomena  in  Illinois,  or  the  constitution  of  the  seasons 
governing  production — the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crops 
and  fruits  from  year  to  year,  and  the  concurrent  state  of  the 
public  hygiene.  Without  attempting  to  be  minute  or  techni- 
cal, our  aim  will  be  to  develop  the  leading  facts  that  bear 
upon  the  etiology  of  the  diseases,  especially  the  nursing  sort 
mouth  affection^  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

We  well  remember  the  three  most  prominent  evils  that 
beset  us  in  our  early  peregrinations  over  the  prairies,  and 
which  constituted  the  chief  drawback  to  our  happiness,  vii:. 
high  winds,  wet  prairies,  and  poor  diet  We  lost  about 
twenty  pounds  avoirdupois  of  ourself  during  the  first  spring 
and  summer — the  first  half  year  of  our  pilgrimage  there— 
when  of  adipose  or  muscular  tissue  we  had  never  a  super- 
abundance, and  can,  therefore,  speak  experimentally  and  feel* 
ingly  of  meteoric  influences.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  there,  and  called,  in  the  month  of 
March*  to  see  a  patient  twenty-five  miles  in  the  country  (a  not 
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unooirimon  ride  in  those  sparse  settlements),  his  horse  up  to 
the  fetlock  in  the  mnd  every  step  when  on  land,  and  when  in 
the  water,  in  crossing  sloughs  and  fording  creeks,  no  matter 
how  tall  the  steed,  the  rider's  feet  must  be  unstiimped  and 
folded  kimbo  on  his  nag's  sides,  or  his  boots  will  fill  with 
water ;  let  him  fancy  Boreas  let  loose,  and  unobstructed  by 
hill  or  copse,  bestowing  his  best  endeavors  on  him  the  whole 
distance;  let  him  consider  the  amount  of  disintegration  of 
the  system,  blown  oflF  in  the  shape  of  insensible  perspiration 
diftring  the  day's  ride,  and  consequent  call  for  repletion ;  and 
then  let  him  scat  himself  at  the  humble  family  board,  and 
partake  of  their  best  bill  of  fare,  viz.: — fried  bacon  and  hot 
biscuits,  raised  with  lard ;  coffee,  of  course,  to  wash  it  down. 
The  potatoes  had  all  been  frosted  during  the  severe  winter, 
the  cabbages  too ;  of  turnips,  the  season  of  sowing  was  so  dry 
they  did  not  come  up ;  of  fruits  they  had  none,  for  it  was  but 
their  second  year  in  the  country,  and  it  is  rare  that  a  settler 
raises  any  fruit  short  of  a  residence  of  ten  years  there.   Now, 
the  reader  can  almost  make  oath  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  acute  attack  of  his  patient — phlegmasial;  ma-  * 
larial,  typhoid,  or  puerperal — meteoroldgy  and  its  influence  over 
the  state  of  the  vegetable  supplies — the  absence  of  veget- 
ables in  the  dietary — has  special  agency  as  causation  of  this 
case,  or  aggravation,  at  least.    This  is  not  a  solitary  picture, 
but  a  general  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  we  encoun- 
tered in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1835,  the  second  year  of 
our  meteorological  and  medical  observations  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  the  present  seat  of  government  of  that  rapidly  pro- 
gressive State. 

The  Bains  and  Snows  that  annually  fall  in  Illinois,  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  the  average  fall  in  the  same  latitudes  and  ele- 
vations, anywhere  in  the  United  States.*  The  whole  State 
is  a  low  country,  and  but  little  snOw  generally  lies  upon  the 
ground^  during  winter.  In  the  winter  of  the  '*  deep  snow,'* 
1831-32,  when  all  the  eastern  harbors  nearly  were  closed  by 
ice,  tradition  says:    "the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep 

*tt  appesra  hy  the  late  work  of  Bdohaid  H.  Coolidge,  M.  D.,  of  the  U.  S. 
Ana/,  on  Meteorology,  that  a  maximum  amount  of  ndn  falls  in  Central 
lUinois — an  amoont  equal  to  that  which  fUlfl  in  Florida,  and  along  thio 
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throughout  Middle  Illinois,  and  that  winter  lingered  in  the 
lap  of  May."  We  have  seen  the  snow  some  fifteen  or  eight- 
een inches  deep,  two  or  three  times,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  lingering  disposition  of  winters  of  this 
character,  has  sometimes  interfered  with  planting  anjji  sow- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  abridged  the  crops  of  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn ;  still  it  is  undeniable  that  the  want  of 
snow  during  the  winter,  as  a  protection  to  the  wheat,  is  gen- 
erally everywhere  felt  in  the  State. 

There  is  this  about  the  rains,  and  which  bears  immensely 
on  the  vegetable  productions,  and,  no  doubt,  the  general 
health  of  the  country;  "  it  never  rains,  but  it  pours."  From 
midsummer,  on  through  the  maturing  of  the  latter  harvest, 
the  sowing  of  turnips,  and  of  wheat,  there  is  frequently  great 
and  prolonged  drought,  with  excessive  heat.  We  remember 
one  season,  1838,  in  which  there  was  no  rain  in  Middle  Ill- 
inois, not  even  a  shower,  from  July  to  January;  and  the  heat 
was  excessive  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  crops,  particularly  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  eta,  were 
very  short.  The  drought  was  severe  and  extensive;  the 
smaller  rivers,  always  disposed  to  dry  up  in  summer,  in  Illi- 
nois, went  totally  dry  that  summer,  and  iu  some  localities, 
the  live  stock  strayed  off  in  search  of  water,  and  famished  in 
great  numbers. 

RecuiTing  back  to  the  year  1834,  the  same  hot,  dry  char- 
acter of  season  prevailed,  following  a  frosty,  blighting  spring. 
The  succulent  vegetable  crops  and  fruits  were  nearly  an- 
nihilated, and  the  staple  productions,  wheat  and  corn,  cut 
short  throughout  the  State.  The  following  winter  was  rig- 
orous, and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1835,  excessively  wet, 
so  much  so,  as  greatly  to  embarrass  and  abridge  farming  and 
gardening  operations.  About  midsummer,  excessive  heat 
again  set  in,  and  this  was  the  most  sickly  season  ever  known 
in  the  State.  There  were  hardly  well  persons  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  sick.  We  paid  that  spring,  twelve  dollars  a^>arrel 
for  flour,  in  the  heart  of  that  wheat-growing  country,  and  two 
dollars  a  peck,  (eight  dollars  a  bushel)  for  potatos,  to  plant 
in  the  garden.  Seasons  marked  by  the  characteristics  hero 
given»  have  alwajs,  according  to  our  observation,  been  at- 
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tended  with  great  sickness  and  mortality ;  and  we  hare  been 
led  to  infer  that  there  is  an  important  connection  between  the 
state  of  the  crops,  or  dietary  of  a  country,  and  the  state  of 
12ie  public  health. 

The  reader  should  have  personal  obserration  of  a  thun- 
dergust,  and  experience  one  ten  miles  out  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  furious  majesty  of  the 
scene,  and  understand  the  applicability  of  the  adage  ''  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours."  The  early  spring  not  unfrequently,  opens 
dry  and  beautiful,  after  the  melting  of  the  frosts  and  snows, 
and  plowing,  sowing,  and  phtntingt  are  opportunely  accom- 
plished ;  when,  middle  of  May,  the  thundergust^rains  set  in, 
and  not  unfrequently  keep  the  country  deluged  till  midsum- 
mer; drowning  out  the  hopes  of  all  the  flat  prairie  farmers, 
and  washing  out  the  labors  of  those,  on  the  more  rolling 
farms.  We  have  seen  acres  of  young  com  washed  out  of  the 
furrows,  and  whole  fields  of  it  submerged,  and  doomed  to  a 
yellow  sickly  abortion.  Seasons  of  this  character,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  potatos,  the  great 
staple  succulent  vegetable  in  all  parts,  and  it  proverbially 
happens,  that  one  e^i^reme  follows  another,  and  that  the 
drought  of  the  latter  part  of  the  season  prevents  the  growing 
of  turnips,  and  the  maturing  of  garden  roots.  Indeed,  the  grow* 
ing  of  garden  vegetables,  in  general,  is  much  neglected  by  the 
early  settlers ;  culture  with  the  plow  in  the  cornfield,  is  the 
great  and  all  absorbing  business  of  the  planting  season ;  for, 
according  to  the  crop  of  corn,  so  is  the  amount  of  the  market- 
able staple,  pork,  from  the  annual  returns  of  which,  the  hard 
working  yeomen  rely  to  pay  for  their  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc., 
etc ;  so  that  we  may  say,  there  never  was,  during  the  period 
of  our  observations,  a  full  supply  of  succulent  table  vegetables 
raised,  consumed,  and  put  up  for  winter  use ;  and  in  the  cold, 
wet  seasons,  there  was  a  most  lamentable  deficiency,  and  this 
scanty  supply  was  often  frosted,  and  still  further  abridged  for 
the  want  of  cellars  and  root-houses  for  their  preservation. 

An  incident,  not  irrelevant,  is  here  introduced,  illustrative 
of  the  deluging  summer  rains  that  fall  throughout  this  prairie 
country,  and  the  waspish  character  of  the  creeks,  that  are  often 
swollen  by  a  single  shower  so. as  to  be  past  fording.    A  little 
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dried  up  riYidetr  ^^^ — nothing,  in  fiiet,  but  a.  place  Jar  ^ 
creek — a  gorge  between  the  lime-gtone  bluffs,  with^  at  moBty 
but  a  stagnant  pool  now  and  then  along  the  deep  holes  and 
turnSf  to  mark  its  course,  will  verilj  assume  a  most  formidable 
character,  often  in  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  jeopardize,  if  not  des- 
troy the  life  of  whomsoerer  may  attempt  to  ford  its  swollen 
tide.  The  locality  or  scene  of  the  incident  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  *'  the  road  to  the  mill  f  we  bare  often  stepped  the 
stream  at  the  identical  ford  where  the  drowning  occurred, 
without  wetting  ihe  sole  of  our  boot,  and  bad  hold  of  the 
boughs  of  the  water-birch  ^he  fair  one  clung  to,  that,  like  the 
boughs  of  a  Pope's  willow,  reach  down  their  arms  as  if  from 
heayen,  to  rescue  such  loveliness  from  the  grave,  or  to  mourn 
over  it  when  consigned  to  an  early  tomb. 

"  5f^  Jtf  *  ♦  ♦  *  's,  Pike  CcufUy,  lUinoiSr  July.  4, 1834- 

**  When  I  wrote  you  from  Atlas,  my  most  cherished  friend, 
I  had  no  idea  that  my  next  communication  would  contain  in- 
telligence of  a  distressing  nature ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  all 
danger  is  now  at  an  end,  and  we  are  once  more  safe  in  our 
own  home.  c 

**  Returning  on  Wednesday  last,  from  Atlas,  we  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  enter  the  little  <^eek  about  six  miles  distant 
from  here,  without  having  previously  examined  it  sttfficiently. 
My  brother  mistook  one  bank  for  another,  and  we  were  drift- 
ing with  awful  M^idity  down  the  current  before  he  discovered 
his  error.  We  instantly  found  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  and 
death.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize  a  limb  as  we  were 
drifting  down,  and  the  horses  struggling  under  me  kept  me 
from  sinking,  while  I  threw  up  my  left  hand  and  took  a  firm 
hold  ot  the  branch.  The  instant  the  horses  were  from  under 
me,  I  sank  deep  beneath  the  surface,  and  immediately  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream.  I  knew  my  only  hope  for  life  depended 
on  the  branch  I  had  clung  to,  and  I  continued  climbing  up  un- 
til, at  last,  after  dipping  under  six  or  eight  times,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  so  far  up  the  limb  of  the  water-birch,  that  my  head 
was  above  water.  I  instantly  raised  it,  and  seeing  my 
brother  and  his  wife  near  the  shore,  I  allowed  it  to  fall  back 
again  upon  the  sur&ce  till  he  should  eome  to  my  assistance. 
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They  thought  I  hid  drifted  down  past  tiiem,  and  my  brother 
gare  hifl  wife  a  limb  to  ding  to,  whilst  he  swam  off  in  search 
of  me.  I  had  a  bonnet  in  the  carriage,  tied  np  in  one  of  his* 
dark  silk  handkerchieft,  which  floating  in  the  water,  had  the 
appearance  of  my  daiic  bonnet,  and  his  coat  floating  immedi- 
ately after  it,  looked  like  my  black  dress. 

'*  Deeply  seated  most  that  affectioo  be,  which  clings  to  the 
stem  around  which  its  tendrils  have  twined,  eTen  when  the 
icy  finger  of  death  has  touched  the  brow  of  its  unhappy 
sufferer.  Will  it  be  a  satisfiEu^tion  to  you  to  know  that  my 
last  earthly  tbonghts  would  have  been  yours  7  if  it  will  be, 
then  know  that  when  nought  bat  a  slight  limb  intervened  be- 
tween me  and  eternity,  and  my  prayers  for  oar  rescoe  were 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  the  thought  of  you, 
my  most  dear  friend,  was  far,  far  more  prominent  than  of  my- 
self. I  knew  what  my  feelings  would  have  been  in  a  reversed 
situation,  and  you,  O  horror  1  torn  from  me  by  a  violent  death. 
I  judged  you  by  myself,  for  you  then  did  I  feel,  of  you  did  I 
think,  and  my  prayers  for  you  were  as  fervent  as  for  ourselves. 

<'  But  brief  time  had  I  for  reflection,  for  I  heard  my  brother 
call  out  in  the  most  heart-rending  tones  of  real  anguish,  <  0 
my  Gtod  I  where  is  she  ?  there — ^she  is  gone — I  saw  the  last 
of  her  1'  and  seeing  Elizabeth  where  I  first  saw  her,  knew 
he  meant  me.  I  called  out  loudly,  *  here — bere — here  I  am — 
I  am  safe.'  '  Thank  God,'  he  replied,  and  springing  up  the 
bank,  was  rushing  with  frantic  haste  to  my  rescue;  his  wife 
calling  out  that  she  was  sinking — ^her  strength  had  become  so 
paralyzed,  when  he  said  *  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  mc,' 
that  she  must  have  released  her  grasp  and  sank  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. My  brother  appeared  not  to  see,  bear,  or  understand 
anything  but  that  I  was  really  living,  and  he  was  flying  past 
Elizabeth,  to  save  me  from  what  appeared  instant  death. 
Elizabeth  being  very  near  the  shore,  would  have  been  in  less 
dan^r/had  she  been  less  alarmed,  but  as  it  was  I  knew  she 
must  go  unless  be  saved  her  that  moment ;  I,  therefore,  called 
out  to  him  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  for  Heaven^s  sake  to  eave 
her  first,  and  then  to  come  to  my  assistance.  He  plunged  in, 
and  after  struggling  some  time,  he  finally  guned  the  riiore 
with  her.    The  limb  to  which  ther  nwre  holding,  wae  just  fir 
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enough  to  prevent  him  from  catching  hold  of  anything  firm 
upon  the  bold  shore,  and  the  grass,  and  twigs  would  break 
^fthe  instant  they  were  grasped.  He  was  holding  the  limb  with 
his  right  hand,  and  Elizabeth's  arms  were  clasped  about  his 
waist ;  witJi  his  left  hand  he  was  endeavoring  to  grasp  some^ 
thing  ashore ;  her  arms  began  at  last  to  slip,  and  she  told  him 
she  was  going  1  *  then,'  said  he,  throwing  his  left  arm  around 
her,  *  we  will  go  tc^ether.'  *  For  God's  sake,'  I  called  out, 
*do  not  giyc  up;  remember  you  have  me  to  save.'  This 
seemed  to  restore  him  to  recollection,  and  with  an  effort  al- 
most super-human,  he  turned  nearly  round,  and  caught  a  pro- 
jecting root — they  reached  the  shore  in  safety 

*' When  he  came  to  my  assistance,  I  considered  myself  al- 
most in  eternity,  for  his  frantic  manner  and  incoherent  words 
evidenced,  fearfully,  the  total  loss  of  his  presence  of  mind. 
I  tried  to  calm  him,  told  him  to  pitch  me  the  end  of  some  one 
of  his  garments,  wading  in  and  laying  hold  of  the  body  of  the 
tree,  which,  after  rushing  about  like  a  mad-man  for  some  time, 
he  finally  did,  and  thanks  to  Almighty  God,,  we  are  all  8afe» 
Both  horses  were  drowned — one  of  them,  poor  thing,  had  his 
neck  broken.  Their  heads  beiug  martingaled  down^  never 
rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water*  The  barouche  was  filled 
with  articles  for  house-keeping ;  some  have  been  found,  and 
my  brothers  accompanied  by  a  neighbor,  have  gone  to-day  in 
search  of  more.  The  loss  I  most  regret  is  my  reticule,  for  it 
contained  the  precious  lock  of  hair,  letters  and  poetry.  I 
could  have  wept  their  loss  whilst  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  but  that  I  knew  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  a  feeling  at  that  most  awful  moment,  was 
little  less  than  sinful,  and  I  banished  it  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
it  adhered  tenaciously,  and  I  have  offered  up  many  a  prayer 
for  their  recovery — but  God's  will  be  done,  if  I  must  loose 
them — be  it  so.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  a  house  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  arrived  at  home.    ♦♦♦♦♦•-> 

M.  (r*  Li. 

The  torrents  of  rain  continue  to  fall  til!  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  sometimes  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  the 
flood-gates  of  the  firmament  are  dosed,  heaven's  artiUerj 
ceases,  and  the  raining  process  h  imperturbablr  suspended. 
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We  question  whether  one  of  Espy's  mammoth  fires,  or 
Vanghan's  heaven-piercing  lightning-rods,  or  Cheop's  or  Po- 
pocataptl,  even,  would  so  galvanize  the  clouds  as  to  induce'* 
farther  out-pourings.*  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  more; 
the  rivers  and  creeks  are  all  out  of  their  banks,  and  extend 
from  bluff  to  bluff;  every  upland  pond-hole,  marsh,  lake,  etc., 
is  filled ;  and  all  the  sink-holes  and  hollows  along  the  bot- 
toms are  brimmed,  and  stored  with  fishes  and  reptiles,  doomed 
soon  to  flap  and  flounder  in  the  mud,  and  then  to  pass  into 
their  ultimate  elements  under  solar  heat ;  the  great  body  of 
the  summit-level  country  is  in  an  equivocal  terraqueous  condi- 
tion, and  the  soil  and  subsoil  saturated  to  the  b^ue  clay. 
Another  play  of  meteoric  phenomena  now  presents.  The 
imobstructed  sun  is  busy  through  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra,  in 
restoring  back  to  the  air  this  flood  of  waters;  and  under  pow- 
erful insolation,  high  temperature,  and  rapid  evaporation,  and 
consequent  elimination  of  electricity  by  day,  and  a  reversed 
process,  powerful  upward  radiation,  dew-sopping,  and  cooling, 
by  night;  and  these  debilitating,  extreme  impressions  of  the 
vital  stimuli  prolonged  for  weeks  and  months,  everybody, 
nearly,  falls  sick.  The  full  development  of  these  evident 
causes  of  sickness  is  witnessed  sometimes  early  in  July,  while 
an  abundant  and  young  vegetation  is  fresh  and  luxuriant,  even 
before  the  mid-day  of  its  perfection,  and  never  a  blight  has 
touched  it;  but  while  in  its  rankness,  superabundance,  and 
noon-tide  of  life,  it  takes  from  the  air  the  gases  hurtful  to 
man  and  animals,  and  returns  oxygen  or  pure  vital  air,  bely- 
ing the  hypothesis  of  malaria  from  vegetable  decomposition, 

*It  appears  from  the  most  modem  views  of  meteorologists,  that  water  is 
oontained  in  the  air  in  solution,  as  salt  is  dissolved  in  water;  that  electric- 
itj  is  the  chief  agent  hy  which  it  is  suspended — ^the  electricitj  being  pro- 
duced hy  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  earth's  surface ;  that  evapor- 
ation is  effected  at  the  expense  of  heat  and  electricity ;  and  that  the  air, 
tmobarged  with  vapor,  being  specifioallj  Ughter,  rises  above  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  becomes  an  insulating  medium  between 
the  clouds  and  the  earth.  To  produce  rain  a  connection  must  be  formed. 
Btpy  has  proposed  to  effeot  tlds  by  fire;  Vaughan  by  a  rod  of  immense 
elevation ;  and  by  thus  drawing  off  a  charge  of  electricity  from  the  higher 
Strata,  portions  of  the  dissolved  water  must  be  precipitated  in  rain.  This 
view  explains  the  meteoric  phenomena  of  the  low  flat  regions  under  cpnsid- 
eralion,  and  why  it  is  either  very  wet  or  very  dry ;  and,  also,  the  reason 
why  mountainous  regions  are  more  uniformly  rainy  and  misty.  It  has 
been  even  suggested  by  Prof.  Vaughan,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built  in  order  to  the  production  of  rain  during  the  dry  season. 
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unless  it  be  thrown  back  upon  the  mould  of  preceding  yearti 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  which  are  now  rather  passing 
y  into  new  organic  vegetable  life  again. 

The  Spring  Frosts  are  sometimes  seTere,  and  occur  late, 
blighting  the  fruits  and  orops  extensively.  Peaches,  apricota, 
plums,  and  even  apple?,  are  rendered  somewhat  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  severity  and  lateness  of  the  spring  frosts,  inci- 
dent to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  that  occur  after 
the  showers  set  in,  of  which  we  h^ve  spoken.  A  frost  occur- 
red in  the  spring  of  1834,  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  growing  crops — com,  peas,  beans,  etc, — were  several 
inches  high,  that  killed,  outright,  all  the  crops,  fruits,  and 
tender  v^egetation,  even  the  new  growth  of  the  forest  twigs, 
9  foot  long,  and  foliage  full  grown.  The  forests  presented 
an  autumnal  glopm ;  tlie  leaves  fell,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
pew  budding  process,  and  the  shooting  forth  of  fresh  foliage* 
The  blighting  influence  of  this  frost  in  the  spring  of  1834» 
and  the  withering  drought  of  the  summer  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, cutting  off  and  abbreviating  all  the  fruits  and  succu- 
lent vegetables  of  the  country  that  year,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  hold  a  direct  relation  to  the  extremely  sickly  season 
that  followed,  viz.:  the  summer  of  1835.  Bepeated  coinci- 
dences of  a  like  character  have  shown  a  relation  like  cause 
and  effect  to  exist  between  short  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  sickly  seasons. 

The  Autumnal  Frosts  are  generally  postponed  until  the 
summer  crops  are  matured,  and,  therefore,  do  but  little  injury. 
Occasionally  the  crops  are  abbreviated  by  an  early  autumnal 
frost,  but  oftcncr  by  drought  at  this  season.  The  native  fruits 
arc  few,  but  the  crab-apple  and  wild-plum  are  hardy,  and  gen- 
erally abundant,  though  they  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  early  settlers  before  orcharding  can  be  cultivated,  and 
tlie  products  help  to  protect  the  public  health.  The  goose- 
berry and  black  currant  are  also  natives,  and  when  trans- 
planted to  gardens,  and  cultivated,  are  great  bearers,  and  the 
fruits  exceedingly  fine ;  but  their  cultivation  is  also  neglected. 
There  is  no  disposable  force  to  be  spared  during  the  rail- 
mauling  and  prairie-breaking  years  of  a  settler's  efforts  for  a 
wide  farm,  and  consequently  iCroit  culture  and  gai*dening  are 
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neglected,  and  the  health  of  every  family  is  thereby  jeopard- 
ised. 

The  proposed  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  allow  ns  to  dig- 
enss  in  full  all  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  this 
great,  beautiful,  rich,,  and  wonderful  State.  Its  geological 
formations,  coal  and  other  mineral  deposits ;  its  fauna,  and  the 
rich  profusion  of  its  native  plants,  must  be  passed  over.  All 
theee  are  matters  of  interest  to  the  lovers  of  natural  science, 
bat  have  little  bearing  on  the  subject  of  oar  Inquiry,  which 
18  strictly  medical. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

BTIOLOaiCAL    DBDUGTION^-MALABIA. 

Teb  foregoing  topographical  sketch,  presenting  an  outline 
of  the  physical  features,  meteoric  phenomena,  constitution  of 
the  seasons,  state  of  the  crops  and  fruits,  dietary,  habitations 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  people,  general  and  local  climates— 
in  a  word,  the  sources  of  the  eaiemic  infltiences  or  causation 
of  disease  in  Illinois,  the  field  of  our  observation,  where  we 
were  called  year  after  year  to  treat  the  vernal  waves  of  the 
QDursing  sore  mouth  affection,  will  enable  our  readers,  we  think, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  leading  element  in  the  etiology  of 
this  anomalous  disease,  viz.:  defective  alimentation^  or  im- 
paired ntUrition.  Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
from  nearly  twenty  years  close  observation,  we  charge  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  disease  to  this  source,  in  all  cases.  The 
oo&perating  and  exciting  causes  are  numerous,  of  course,  but 
the  inlaying  of  the  latent  morbid  diathesis  depends  on'defect- 
ive  or  abridged  nourishment  The  disease  is  a  lesion  of  nu- 
trition. Its  vernal  waves  follow  blights  and  scarcity  as 
pestilence  follows  fisimine ;  and  yet  it  often  results  from  restric- 
tions in  diet,  either  under  medical  direction  or  self-imposed. 
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in  families  where  there  is  plenty.  The  tliousands  of  wayv 
wherein  the  natural  laws  of  diet  are  habituallj  abused,  either 
from  gluttony,  ignorance,  or  want,  cannot  be  specified,  and 
they  all  tend  to  induce  a  latent,  accumulative  morbid  con- 
dition of  scorbutic  type,  ready  to  be  lashed  into  activity  by 
thermometric,  emotional,  and  other  exciting  causes. 

It  is  contended  by  Dr.  Drake  in  his  work  on  the  *<  Disease! 
of  the  Interior  Valley,"  that  the  meteoric  causes  of  disease, 
as  summer  heat  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  never  inlay 
a  latent,  morbid  diathesis  of  accumulative  tendency.  This 
opinion  is  maintained  in  arguing  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis 
of  a  substantive  malaria,  which  he,  with  other  writers,  holds 
to  be  accumulative  in  its  latent  incubation  in  the  human  sys- 
tem— the  cause  of  the  so-called  malarious  fevers.  Natural 
causes  being  held  to  be  inadequate  to  produce  the  fevers,  the 
hypothesis  of  malaria  is  assumed  to  be  negatively  proved  by 
its  effects — the  fevers  I  If  this  be  inductive  reasoning,  we 
are  unable  to  see  it.  Much  more  philosophic  is  the  following 
from  Dr.  Drake's  work,  p.  451.  "The  students  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  left  to  decide  on  their 
diet,  had  nearly  abjured  animal  food,  and  many  subsisted  on 
bread  and  molasses,  or  other  articles  of  a  like  kind,  at  the 
same  time  repudiating  tea  and  coffee.  Their  habits  were 
cleanly  and  their  lodgings  not  crowded.  Now  the  outbreak 
of  fever  in  this  little  community,  independently  of  known 
contagion,  sustains  the  conclusion  that  deficient  nourishment 
is  one  of  its  causes-" 

Verily  in  the  absence  of  contagion,  filth  and  foul  air,  in  the 
above  illustration,  it  appears  to  us  that  "  deficient  nourish- 
ment" is  proved  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
fever,  that  is,  sole  remote  cause,  (the  season  of  the  year  is  not 
specified;  so  that  we  cannot  judge  what  the  exciting  cause  or 
causes  may  have  been);  and  if  deficient  nourishment,  or  a 
one  ki^d  of  diet,  as  bread  and  molasses,  will  thus  inlay  and 
accumulate  typhus  (we  presume  this  fever  to  have  been  typhus 
as  contagion  is  spoken  of),  why  not  bilious  or  malarious  fever 
as  well,  the  meteoric  exciting  causes  of  summer  heat,  etc,  fa- 
voring its  development  ?  This  looks  much  more  rational  to 
us,  and  seems  infinitely  more  probable  than  that  it  is  produced 
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bj  a  malaria.  The  enlarged  livers  of  starving  geese  artifi- 
cially exposed  to  high  temperature  illustrates  tMs  view — a 
scorbutic  tumefaction  and  softening  of  the  viscera  as  is  often 
seen  in  malarious  fevers. 

Ancient  philosophers  and  physicians,  tmd  Hippocrates 
among  the  number,  relying  more  on  observation  than  books ; 
reasoning  from  the  facts  before  them,  ascribed  the  cause  of 
pestilence  to  extraordinary  seasons,  in  the  main;  and  they 
made  no  distinction  in  the  cause  of  the  different  epidemic 
forms  of  disease :  all  were  ascribed  to  the  same  natural  com- 
mon causes.  We  question  whether  the  moderns  have  ad- 
vanced much  in  etiology. 

Possibly  the  advocates  of  malaria  may  consider  their  cause 
greatly  strengthened  by  our  topographical  sketch  of  Illinois, 
and  see  the  evidences  of  a  substantive  miasm  so  plainly  on 
the  rich,  odorous,  reeking  river  bottoms,  that  it  may  seem  to 
them  they  can  almost  cut  it  with  a  knife;  can  all  but  see  it 
in  the  shape  of  mephitic,  bilifacious  fumes  gluing  and  gam- 
ming up  the  portals  of  life  of  its  unsuspecting  victims,  cours- 
ing their  veins,  implanting  its  leaven-like  or  catalytic  essence 
in  their  livers  and  spleens,  and  by  zymotically  changing  the 
Tital  processes  of  secretion  and  assimilation  into  a  kind  of 
fermentative  eremacausis,  have  things  all  its  own  way ;  per- 
niciously converting  each  molicular,  parenchymatous  particle, 
into  a  living,  moving,  growing,  atomic  animalcule,  whose  per- 
sonal importance  though  individually  beneath  the  powers  of 
the  microscope,  is  nothing  the  less  evident  when  taken  col- 
lectively or  massively,  for  spleens  which  noiipially  weighed 
only  two  pounds  now  weigh  ten,  and  livers  and  gall-bladders 
in  proportion.  It  is  analogically  evident  that  the  assumed 
miasmata  must  be  animalculas,  for  the  heat  and  slime  of  the 
bottoms  force  into  existence,  nolens  volens,  the  products  of 
decay,  which  like  old  cheese  quicken  with  a  sort  of  putrefac- 
tive vitality,  and  can  surely  be  smelt  if  not  seen,  and  can 
easily  be  imagined  to  take  wing  by  day  and  go  to  roost  at 
night,  seeking  the  interior  of  the  cabins  in  order  to  keep 
warm  and  dry  like  other  well  bred  fowls  and  insects:  further- 
more the  musquitoes,  gnats,  flies,  devils-needles,  toads,  tuiv 
ties  and  turkey-buzzards  are  as  abundant  as  the  insect  swarms 
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that  an  offended  God  sent  upon  the  hoste  under  the  hard- 
hearted  fiharaoh,  therefore  the  miasmata  mnst  be  of  animal 
character  or  nature— a  eort  of  animal  steam,  or  invisible  quint- 
essence of  suspected  animal  life,  well  enongh  proved  by  its 
odor  and  poisoneud  effects,  the  fevers^  as  also  by  its  being 
killed  hj  the  frosts,  though  never  yet  isolated  or  seen  by  mor> 
tal^qre  aided  by  microscope  1 

Again,  the  same  hot-house  effect  is  apparent  in  the  v^;eta- 
ble  world  as  in  the  animal,  and  there  are  microscopic  plants 
•8  well  ae  animals — ^parasitical,  ergotizing  fungi,  that  revel  in 
the  milky  juices  of  the  berry,  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  as  the  ponds  are  being  mildewed 
over  with  green  fungi,  the  grains  and  grasses  ergotized,  and 
the  sporidia  are  buoyant  enough  to  be  wafted  abroad  in  the 
air,  it  strikes  another  class  of  sophists  that  there  may  be,  per- 
adventure,  a  sort  of  secret  coalition  going  on  between  these 
invisible  sporidia  and  the  vital  processes;  a  kind  of  run- 
away match  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  -cells,  or  a 
cryptogamous  union  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  in  other 
words,  those  parasitical  fuugi  are  ergotizing  the  livers,  lungs, 
hearts,  etc.,  of  the  squatters  who  have  invaded  their  abodes — 
growing  liverwort,  lungwort,  heartsease,  or  rather  disease, 
etc.  The  truth  is,  there  are  so  many  arguments  to  sustain 
both  of  these  very  plausible  and  ingenious,  not  to  say  proba- 
ble theories,  to  be  gathered  from  the  Illinois  bottoms,  that 
the  foundations  of  malaria  will  be  considered  strengthened 
and  extended  by  our  argument  no  doubt,  and  had  we  not  in 
our  chapter  qn  topography  disclaimed  faith  in  these  hypo- 
thetical  dogmas  altogether,  both  parties  would  claim  us,  we 
feel  oonfideut,  and  bestow  most  cordial  and  fraternal  eulogy, 
if  not  vote  us  a  silver  service  for  our  original  views.  There 
seems  to  be  an  opened-mouthed  readiness  of  anaconda  capac- 
ity to  swallow  monstrous  absurdities,  which  block  up  the  w^y 
and  leave  little  room  for  the  ingress  of  truth. 

After  this  admission  that  the  topogrq>hy  of  Hlinois  is  6vor» 
able  for  the  production  of  malaria  on  either  the  animalcnlar 
or  cryptogamous  hypothesis,  and  the  support  given  the  twe 
theories  by  us,  we  claim  to  have  suflBciently  propitiated  the 
fidihfal  in  nalarial  orthodoiv  to  warrant  us  in  oflforing  a  new 
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view,  without  giving  offence,  to  wit:  that  Illinois  is  also,  to- 
pographically  veiy  favorable  for  the  development  of'  scorbutus 
in  the  natural  waj  in  which  that  is  produced,  whether  by  the 
use  of  salted  fish  and  meats,  especially  pork,  or  by  the  lack  of 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  or  from  cold  damp  air ;  or  cold  winters 
and  wet  springs ;  or  droughts,  frosts  and  blights ;  or  intense 
and  prolonged  summer  heats  and  humidity;  or  all  these  causes 
united  with  an  abridgment  of  suitable  food.  And  it  is  proper 
also,  in  this  connection  to  note  that  it  is  said  the  majority  of 
the  victims  of  land  scurvy  are  women.  Dr.  Good,  in  treat- 
ing of  land  scurvy  says,  the  subjects  of  it  are  *'  principally' 
women."  This  strengthens  our  deductions  as  to  tiie  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection  so  preva- 
lent in  Illinois,  if  it  does  not  afford  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  amount  of  malarial  disease  or  general  sickness.  For  it 
is  notoriously  true  that  the  women  of  Illinois  are  subjected 
to  the  debilitating  effects  of  not  only  rapid  breeding  and 
nursing,  but  also  poor  diet,  damp,  cold  cabins,  want  of  ser- 
vants, home-sickness,  agues  and  fevers,  dilapidated  hedth  and 
broken  spirits. 

Lind  says,  "They  who  live  in  swampy  inland  soils,  near 
morasses,  or  encompassed  with  thick  woods  and  forests,  or  in 
countries  subject  to  inundations  from  lakes  or  rivers,  or  where 
there  are  corrupted,  stagnant  waters,  where  the  sun  has  not 
suflBcient  influence  to  elevate  their  vapors  to  a  proper  height 
above  the  earth,  being  continually  surrounded  with  unwhole- 
some fogs  and  mists,  are  subject  both  to  scurvies  and  agues. 
We  may  generally  observe  them  to  have  a  pale  wan  color,  and 
scorbutic  spots  on  the  skin ;  to  be  of  a  dull,  inactive  disposi- 
tion ;  their  scorbutic  discolored  countenances  bespeaking  the 
place  of  their  abode ;  whereas,  those  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains, or  more  dry  and  healthful  places,  are  remarked  to  be 
agile,  active,  well  colored,  and  long-lived.  Those  who  live  in 
the  higher  apartments  of  a  house,  are  observed  to  be  less- 
liable  to  those  disorders,  than  others  who  live  on  the  ground ' 
floors  of  the  same  houses.  The  poorer  sort  of  people,  who 
live  in  damp  vaults  and  cellars  under  ground,  are  most 
afflicted  with  symptoms  truly  scorbutic ;  as  are  likewise  they 
who  are  confined  in  dungeons,  and  damp  unwholesome  prisons. 
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We  SCO  it  most  common  amoDg  the  poorer  sort  of  people  in 
the  before^mentioned  situations,  who  feed  much  on  dried  or 
salt  fish  and  fleshj  and  the  unfermentcd  farinas,  without  using 
green  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  lazy  and  indolent,  and  those 
of  a  sedentary  life,  are  most  subject  to  it.  Those  that  are  of 
a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition,  are  less  liable  to  it,  than 
others  of  a  discontented  and  melancholy  mind.  Thej  who  arc 
much  exhausted  and  weakened  by  preceding  fevers,  and.  other 
sickness,  or  those  who  have  unsound  and  obstructed  viscera, 
as  after  agues  of  the  autumnal  kind,  aro  apt,  by  the  use  of 
improper  diet,  to  become  scorbutic." — Treatise  on  the  Scurvy , 
p.  91 

Thus  the  causes  and  the  cooperating  causes  of  scurvy,  are 
found  by  our  researches,  to  exist  to  an  eminent  degree  in 
Illinois,  and  to  fall  with  unerring  certainty  and  leaden  influ- 
ence, in  the  pathway  of  breeding  and  nursing  women.  This 
much  conceded,  these  facts  established,  we  shall  enter  no 
special  plea  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  any  other  remark- 
able cause  or  causes  of  disease,  further  than  exist  elsewhere 
and  (everywhere;  either  constitutionally,  inherent,  or  depen- 
dent, on  meteoric,  or  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  truth  is. 
diseases  must  have  for  their  causes,  principles  as  extensive  as 
their  effects ;  or  in  other  words,  there  must  bo  an  adequate 
cause.  If  defective  alimentation  is  not  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection — if  partial  and 
prolonged  starvation  is  inadequate  to  produce  debility,  anae- 
mia, and  a  general  breaking  down  of  the  powers  of  life,  with 
laxity  of  the  tissues,  and  local  ulcerations,  why,  away  with  it 
— discard  it.  But,  if  it  be  adequate  to  produce  these  effects — if 
these  are  the  natural  consequences — ^retain  it  as  the  only  common- 
sense  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter.  If  "  deficient  nourish- 
xnent"  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  typhus  fever,  as  appears 
above,  where  shall  we  limit  its  power  for  evil  ?  What  form 
of  disease  may  it  not  produce  ?  May  not  the  great  waves  of 
extraordinary  sickness  or  epidemics,  malarial  or  otherwise, 
depend  upon  extraordinary  seasons,  years  of  blight,  and  a  gene- 
ral abridgment  of  wholesome  food  ?  May  not  the  ancients  have 
been  nearer  the  truth,  in  ascribing  pestilence  to  extraordinary 
seasons,  tlian  the  modems,  to  a  hypothetical  malaria,  or  poi- 
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BOned  air?  We  think  so.  Nor  can  we  subscribe  to  tl^- doc- 
trine of  the  more  pious  masses  in  all  ages,  that  extraor^u^ary 
sickness  comes  as  an  expression  of  Divine  displeasure,  tr  the 
vengeance  of  God. 

As  for  the  air,  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  most  remar]Eable 
salubrity  is  maintained  in  this  element,  the  year  rounA.  in 
Illinois,  uncontaminatod  by  either  animal  or  vegetable  deecjm- 
position ;  for  a  succession  of  flowers  literally  carpets  the  ^iiie 
from  May  to  October,  till  frost  sears  the  luxuriant  verdjaJriB, 
when  the  fires  set  in  and  sweep  over  the  whole  prairie  co|pi)r 
try,  and  the  rank  grass  and  herbage  of  the  bottoms,  .|b9 
alleged  strong-holds  of  malaria,  afford  the  hottest  fires,  nkd 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  purifying  ashes;  the  countr^is 
an  open  champaign  plain,  and  a  healthful  breeze  is  alwa 
playing,  as  at  sea,  so,  that  if  there  were  any  pestilen(a$] 
miasms  generated  in  this  or  that  locality,  from  vegetable  ox 
animal  decomposition,  they  would  be  instantly  scatterei 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  so  diluted  with  an  admi: 
of  pure  oxygen,  fresh  from  the  laboratory  of  a  most  heall 
vegetation,  as  to  pass  harmlessly  over  every  man,  womi 
tender  infant  in  the  State,  were  each  focus  of  pfoduci 
equal  to  the  combined  capacity  of  a  thousand  first  class  chei 
eal  laboratories  and  the  product  as  deleterious,  as  the  choakt^ 
damp,  or  even  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  of  those  steady*. , . 
pressing  summer  and  autumn  '^  south-westers,"  that  incline  the ; 
very  trees  to  lean  permanently  to  the  northeast,  would  waft 
all  the  miasm  out  of  the  State  in  a  single  day,  and  land  it  in  ,  • 
the  Polar  Seas,  or  elevate  it  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, ;  ^ 
to  shine  by  night  with  phosphorescent  putridity,  a  beautiful    -^ 
blushing  Aurora  Borealis.  ,  ;*> 

Nor  is  there  contamination  of  the  air  from  telluric  cmana 
tions  or  mephitic  exhalations  in  our  judgment,  although  this    ,-> 
opinion  is  entertained  by  many  citizens.  We  knewan  intelligent      ij. 
farmer  who  not  only  believed  it,  but  who  had  actually  fenced 
round  the  locality  from  whence  he  contended  the  putrid  pot      ••'^ 
son  oozed,  in  order  to  prevent  men  and  cattle  from  encounter- 
ing it  I    But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  any  poisons  being      '  ■ 
exhaled  from  the  ground.    The  oxides  or  salts  of  the  usual 
bases  found  in  the  most  fertile  soils  exist  in  great  abundance, 
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such  as  lime,  potash,  soda,  altim,  etc.,  eta,  indeed  ihete  id 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Nature's  most  perfect  standard 
is  attained  as  regards  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  all  the 
emanations  or  exhalations,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  perfectly 
harmless  as  they  were  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  truth  is 
there  are  no  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  mercury,  and  the  like, 
known  to  be  poisonous,  and  there  are  no  volcanic  heats  in  the 
earth  to  volatilize  them  if  they  were  there ;  besides,  it  is  the 
business  of  oxygen  to  oxidize  all  offending  or  nozioug  materi- 
als  whether  in  the  earth,  air,  or  water,  and  the  office  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  into 
the  air  by  combustion,  respiration,  etc. 

Nor  is  the  cause  of  the  pestilence,  either,  in  the  water.  The 
waters  are  pure,  save  containing  some  of  the  soluble  salts  of 
potash,  lime,  etc.,  of  the  soil,  before  spoken  o£  The  surface- 
water  is  all  rain-water,  and  therefore  as  pure  as  distilled  wa* 
tei^  and  the  well-water  is  the  same  filtered  through  clay  and 
sand.  There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  think  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  sickness  exists  in  the  water,  and  that  spring* 
wa|pr  is  particularly  deleterious.  This  prejudice  arises  proba« 
bly,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  desolating  mortality  visited 
the  early  colonists  who  sought  locations  where  water  was 
afforded  to  hand  by  springs.  They  did  not  know  that  living 
upon  bread  and  meat  mainly,  for  months  and  months,  would 
certainly  destroy  them,  though  their  waters  were  distilled 
from  heaven,  and  as  pure  as  nectar.  So  far  as  Nature  has 
done  her  work,  then,  in  the  soil,  the  air,  the  water,  the  vege- 
tation, the  animal  kingdom,  we  believe  all  is  right,  and  we 
must  look  to  some  other  sources  and  circumstances  for  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  pestilences  that  are  the  scourges  of 
new  countries. 

Comfortable  or  uncomfortable  habitations  have  great  influ 
cnce.  The  early  settlers  of  new  countries  are  the  poorer 
classes  mainly.  They  have  been  reared  without  knowing  the 
luxury  of  a  comfortable  habitation.  When  they  emigrate 
they  construct  rude,  cheap,  temporary  cabins,  without  cellars, 
or  windows  save  perhaps  a  small  opening  opposite  the  door 
capable  of  being  closed  by  a  bit  of  a  board.  The  family  all 
sleep  in  this  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  cook  and  eat 
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iu  it  also.  This  rude  cabin  frequently  serves  the  family  for 
a  residence  for  ten  years.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found,  in 
the  main,  with  the  building  sites ;  they  are  generally  along  the 
margins  of  the  rolling  prairies,  and  if  the  cabins  had  second 
story  chambers  for  sleeping  apartments,  and  cellars  under- 
neath, much  sickness  would  be  avoided.  The  northern  and 
eastern  margins  of  the  groves  were  noticed  as  being  the  more 
healthy  locations ;  doubtless  because  they  afford  more  shade, 
or  greater  protection  from  solar  heat.  A  residence  within  a 
grove  is  still  greater  protection.  It  is  heated  less  by  day  and 
cooled  less  by  night,  and  these  sudden  vicissitudes  are  the 
main  exciting  causes  of  the  fevers.  A  residence  on  the  bot- 
toms is  always  favorable  to  liealth  in  very  wet  seasons ;  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  waters  is  not  elevated  by  so- 
lar heat,  and  there  is  none  to  be  radiated  at  night — the  tem- 
perature of  day  and  night  is  equalized.  A  residence  on  the 
unbroken  prairie  illustrates  the  same  principle:  we  have 
known  immigrants  thus  situated  to  escape  sickness  for  two 
years,  but  on  breaking  up  a  large  extent  of  the  prairie  sur- 
rounding the  cabin,  every  member  of  the  household  sickened 
the  third  summer — the  rank  grass  absorbs  little  heat  by  day, 
and  the  upward  radiation  is  therefore  but  very  moderate  at 
night;  but  when  the  black  friable  soil  is  turned  up,  it  absorbs 
heat  by  day  so  as  to  become  burning  to  the  bare  feet,  and  ra- 
diates it  with  great  facility  at  night,  black  surfaces  being  good 
radiators.  A  bottom  residence  thus  surrounded  with  tilled 
lands  is  a  lazar-house  in  a  dry  season.  It  is  an  oven  by  day 
and  a  cold  cellar  by  night ;  a  chill  and  a  fever  every  twenty- 
four  hours  regularly;  and  there  is  no  care  taken  to  guard 
against  the  evil — it  is  a  luxury  to  be  exposed  to  the  night  air. 
It  is  only  from  careful  observation  and  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  persons  falling  sick,  that  we 
can  form  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  sickness, 
and  then  they  are  so  obscure  as  nearly  to  elude  our  search. 
Old  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  schools,  explaining  the  causes 
of  disease  on  hypothetical  foundations,  as  malaria,  epidemic 
infiuence,  endemic  influence,  etc.,  cloud  the  vision  and  stand 
in  the  medical  philosopher's  way.  It  is  easier  to  follow  in 
the  high-way  of  error  than  to  search  and  scan  the  natural 
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laws  and  develop  truth  by  iDductive  reaBomng.  It  is  onlj 
when  the  causes  of  disease  are  verj  prominent  and  stand  onl 
in  bold  relief,  as  they  did  in  the  character  and  constitution 
of  the  extraordinary  seasons  of  1834  and  1835,  a  most  deso- 
lating  epidemic  following  a  dreadful  blight  and  drought  that 
destroyed  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sickness  setting  in 
under  remarkable  meteoric  phenomena,  to  wit :  extreme  heat 
and  humidity,  that  the  mind  can  hope  to  seize  hold  of  the 
leading  facts  as  data  and  to  trace  cause  and  effect,  and  weave 
a  reasonable  argument  that  shall  explain  the  causes  of  disease 
satisfactorily  and  convincingly  to  the  minds  of  others. 

Succinctly,  then,  what  are  the  facts  before  us  7  why,  as  fol- 
lows :  a  blighting  frost  in  the  spring  of  1834,  cut  off  all  the 
summer  fruits,  great  and  small ;  a  scorching  summ^  drought 
followed,  that  withered  vegetation  and  nearly  annihilated  the 
succulent  vegetable  crops ;  and  a  whole  people  were  left  for 
a  twelvemonth  on  a  bread  and  meat  dietary,  mainly.  The 
spring  and  summer  of  1835  were  excessively  wet,  and  the  scor* 
bntic  diathesis  pervaded  the  public,  (we  speak  from  observa- 
tion) everybody  was  under  its  weakening  influence,  more  or 
less.  Early  in  July  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  hu- 
midity, became  excessive,  and  the  heat  continued  through  the 
summer,  the  fall  becoming  dry.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  whole  body  politic  nearly,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
prostrated  with  intermittent,  remittent,  pernicious  and  con- 
tinued bilious  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  nursing  sore  mouth, 
cholera  infantum,  etc. — summer  complaints  of  every  charac- 
ter and  grade  of  severity.  Three  or  four  times  in  a  cyde  of 
twenty  years  we  saw  this  fatal  drama  repeated :  similar  me- 
teoric phenomena,  or  extraordinary  seasons,  were  followed 
by  similar  results.  Now  what  were  the  causes  of  the  epidem 
ics  ?  We  discard  the  doctrine  of  malaria  because  there  is  no 
oroof  of  there  being  any  such  product  of  vegetable  decompo- 
sitioL,  besides,  the  fevers  set  in  while  vegetation  is  young 
and  fresh.  The  dogma  is  but  an  hypothesis,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  belief.  Natural  causes  are  sufiBcient  to  explain 
the  phenomena.  Extreme  impressions  of  the  natural  vital 
stimuli  produced  the  whole  mischief.  Extreme  meteoric  mani- 
festations, or  extraordinary  seasons  cut  short  the  supplies; 


tadarame  deficiencj  of  alimentation  or  want  of  food  of  proper 
quality  and  proper  kind,  inlaid  the  soorbutic  diathesis ;  and  ex* 
treae  summer  heat  operating  on  this  latent  morbid  condition  ez* 
dted  or  developed  active  diseases.  Nothing  is  plainer  to  ns  than 
that  deficient  and  defective  alimentation,  a  partial  famine  in 
other  words,  inlaid  a  scorbutic  taint  generally,  or  was  the  remote 
caose  of  the  mixed  up,  intercurrent,  fatal  epidemics  of  1835. 
The  inordinate  application  of  summer  heat  to  systems  thus 
debilitated  by  latent  scorbutus;  or  rather  we  should  say,  ex- 
cessive insolation  by  day  and  excessive  cooling  by  night,  and 
of  course  excessive  electrical  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tems of  persons,  explain  to  us,  the  rational  causes  of  the  de* 
Telopment  of  the  epidemics,  without  any  occasion  for  a 
specific  miasm.  Besides,  if  we  admit  a  miasm  as  the  specific 
caose  of  fevers  of  the  ague  type,  we  must  also  admit  one  for 
diarrhosa,  dysentery,  nursing  sore  mouth,  cholera  infantum, 
and  every  other  epidemic  form  of  disease  that  is  cognate  with 
tibe  fevers. 

Deity  has  not  constructed  this  round  world  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  pursue  its  annual  circuit  round  the  sun,  presenting 
the  beautiful  economy  of  the  seasons,  without  subjecting  the 
latitudes  on  either  hand,  to  extreme  thermometrical  changes. 
Man,  physiologically,  is  adapted  to  a  medium  impression  of 
heat,  of  about  65^  F.,  and  in  his  digestive  economy,  is  as  es- 
sentially omnivorous,  as  the  bullock  is  herbivorous.  A 
reasonable  range,  however,  both  in  the  natural  law  of  calori- 
fication, as  well  as  alimentation,  is  compatible  with  health ; 
but  g^eat  and  sudden  changes  in  either,  and  extreme  and  pro- 
longed impressions  deviating  from  the  standard  for  health, 
are  very  pernicious,  and  soon  induce  a  pathological  condition. 
So  of  air,  light,  and  electricity;  there  is  a  medium  standard 
where  the  impressions  are  favorable  to  health,  and  beyond 
which  they  favor  disease.  Organization,  age,  sex,  tempera- 
ment, complexion,  habits,  diet,  season  of  the  year,  state  of 
health,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  are  modifying  circumstances  to  shape  the 
character  of  the  disease.  One  system  or  class  of  persons,  will 
take  on  ague,  another,  pernicious  fever,  a  third,  dysentery,  a 
fourth,  rheumatism,  a  fifth,  neuralgia,  and  so  on;  while  all 
will  show  the  scorbutic  impressr^the  acorbutio  palor  And  de» 
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bilitj,  and  the  nenroas  distorbanoe  and  sanguiferons  tnmiiR 
of  fever;  and  the  most  common  scorbutic  form,  or  remittent 
type  of  fever,  will  predominate.  Pregnant  and  nursing  women 
will  hare  puerperal  an»mia,  a  variety  of  land  scurvy;  scarla- 
tina, measels,  and  whooping  cough,  will  assume  an  aggravated 
character  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  cholera  infantum,  iir 
sammer.  None  but  the  most  organically  perfect,  of  hale  con- 
stitution, will  escape  the  sickness.  Cause  and  effect  are 
apparent,  and  the  causea  of  disease  are  thus  seen  to  be  known 
natural  causes,  or  the  effects  of  extreme  impressions  of  ther 
natural  vital  stimuli — food,  air,  and  heat  Pestilence  is  thus 
explained  on  rational  principles,  as  resulting  from  adequate 
natural  causes.  When  adequate  natural  causes  are  shown  to 
exist,  why  look  for  others?  Why  substitute  the  hypothesis 
of  a  malaria,  when  the  fevers  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
on  principles  consonant  with  reason  and  observation  ?  If  a 
floating  malaria  or  poisonous  gas  could  be  detected  in  appre- 
ciable quantity,  in  the  atmosphere  of  every  locality,  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  pestilence,  there  would  be  reasonable 
foundation  for  ascribing  the  fevers  to  it ;  but  it  should  of  right 
be  isolated,  collected,  and  its  physiological  effects  tested 
before  the  doctrine  should  be  received.  This  has  never  been 
done.  It  is  the  delight  of  the  Creator  to  see  earth,  air,  and 
water,  teem  with  life ;  all  beings  to  fill  their  respective 
spheres,  and  to  die  by  natural  causes,  and  man  is  in  the  cate- 
gory. There  is  no  precedent  known  in  the  two  thousand 
years'  history  of  medicine,  of  the  diffusion  of  a  subtle  poison 
in  the  air,  the  supposed  source  or  cause  of  epidemics.  Natural 
causes  are  adequate  to  their  production:  thier  should  settle 
the  matter.  The  "  to  theion^^ — an  occult  poison  in  the  air, 
something  divine,  or  beyond  human  investigation,  admitted 
by  Hippocrates,  and  some  other  ancient  physicians,  when  the 
relation  of  extraordinary  seasons  was  not  apparent,  can  be 
wholly  dispensed  with,  and  also  the  malaria  of  the  moderns. 
Ood,  in  his  government  has  never  breathed  an  occult,  inscru* 
able  poison  into  the  air,  assassinating  his  creatures  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  goodness  of  God.  But  admit  an  infraction  of  a  great 
natural  law,  by  everybody,  for  months,  as  must  happen  in  • 
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partial  famine,  and  the  reason  whj  men,  women,  and  children 
perish  bj  sickness,  when  hot  weather  and  great,  and  sudden 
Tidssitudes  occur,  is  obvious.    Grod  rules  by  general  laws,  and 
these  not   beyond    man's  comprehension.    Malarious  fevers 
occur  at  sea,  are  produced  on  ship-board,  where  there  can  be 
no  marsh  malaria.    Also  in  arid  deserts,  where  no  vegetable 
or  animal  decomposition  is  going  on.    Also  in  the  cool,  dry 
monnlifuns  of  California,  where  never  a  marsh  or  lake  existed, 
amid  pine  groves  and  rapid  running  streams,  where  no  rain 
ftdlfl  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  no  vegetation,  compara- 
tively, is  produced,  subject  to  decay.    One  such  example  is 
filial  to  the  hypothesis  of  malaria,  and  a  dozen  may  be  cited. 
The  true  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  taught  by  Etius,  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  the  fifth  century,  to  wit : — that  epidemics 
were  the  consequence  of  bad  food,  want  of  food,  grief  sloth, 
and  abundance  succeeding  to  want — developed  by  a  hot,  damp 
state  of  the  weather :  and,  that  if  a  person  takes  moderate 
exercise,  and  is  temperate  and  regular  id  diet,  he  escapes. 
This  is  both  truthful  and  rational,  and  is  conformable  to  our 
experience  in  the  main.    A  hot,  dry  state  of  weather,  how- 
ever, will  develop  an  epidemic  after  want  of  food,  grief,  etc ; 
have  inlaid  it,  as  well  as  a  hot,  damp  condition.    In  1797i 
hietory  records,  that  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  finally  be. 
coming  so  aggravated  as  to  be  called  the  yellow  fever  became 
epidemic  in  Baltimore,  under  a  hot,  dry  state  of  weather.    A 
very  damp  state  of  the  weather  set  in,  and  continued  two 
weeks,  during  which  time  there  were  no  new  cases  of  yellow 
fever  developed,  but  all  was  changed  to  dysentery,  the  epi- 
demic still  on  the  increase.    At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the 
weather  became  hot  and  dry  again,  and  the  dysentery  ceased, 
and  yellow  fever  again  resinned  its  sway. 

^«  Typhoid  fever  often  supervenes  in  well  marked  regular 
biliOQB  remittent  fever ;  in  other  instances  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  diseases  are  so  interfused  as  to  render  the  distinction 
as  to  which  form  of  fever  predominates,  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility." 

"  The  intercurrence  of  cholera  and  typhus  was,  well  marked 
in  cases  occurring  this  jear,  1851j  in  St.  Mary's  Orphan 
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*'  The  epidemic  [1851]  partook  of  the  nature  of  cftobi% 
dysentery^  and  scorbutus.  In  the  early  part  of  its  reign  il 
partook  of  the  nature  of  cholera,  there  being  profuse  serooa 
discharges.  As  the  vafm  summer  months  set  in,  it  partook 
of  the  nature  of  malignant  dysentery.  Hemorrhage  from  th» 
bowels  was  always  in  the  ascendant  in  the  last  stage*  In 
many  cases  a  scorbutic  appearance  of  the  parts  withia  the 
mouth  and  throat  was  presented,  the  gams-  becoming  dis- 
tended, spongy,,  and  separated  from  the  teeth,  with  duskj 
redness  of  the  fauces  and  parynx,  and  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  these  tissues."  [Reyburri's  Report  in  TramaMom  of  the 
j}.  M.  Association,  on  Disuses  of  Illinois  §md  lowa^  for 
1855). 

Prom  a  survey  of  all  the  facts  before  ns^  then,  it  appeam 
to  us  that  Illinois  and  all  other  newly  settled  countaries  aro 
rendered  sickly  by  the  circumstances  and  accidenta  that  throw 
the  inhabitants  upon  had  and  unsuitabU  fooi^  inlaying  tho 
scorbutic  diathesis ;  which  condition  has  been  heretofore  over- 
looked in  accounting  for  the  summer  epidemics;  the  wholo 
difficulty  having  been  ascribed  to  malaria,  Ignoraaoe  of 
knowing  how  to  live  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  sickness*  If  any 
years  must  elapse  before  fruits  can  be  cultivated  plentifully* 
Vinegar  and  pickles  are  generally  eschewed*  Fork,  breads 
and  coffee  are  often  the  main  articles  of  diet  for  months  and 
months  together.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  and  ex^ 
treme  heat  are  the  exciting  causes.  The  alternations  of  in- 
tense insolation  by  day  and  rapid  cooling  by  upward  radiation 
at  night,  subject  all  to  the  prototype  phenomena  and  periodi- 
city of  fever  and  ague.  These  impressions  or  alternating 
\icissitudes  of  temperature  are  extraordinarily  great  oa  the 
low;  confined,  porous,  black,  alluvial  Illinois  bottoms,  especi- 
ally wlien  under  cultivation.  They  are  bake-ovens  from  mid- 
day till  evening,  and  cold  cellars  from  mid-night  till  morning* 
So  of  the  rice  plantations  of  Georgia;  the  streets  and  alleya 
of  New  Orleans;  Pontine  marshes;  and  African  rivers*  None 
but  negroes,  who  can  radiate  heat  like  a  black  tea-pot  can 
stand  it.  Nor  can  they  escape  sickness  if  a  previous  ftaltj 
dietary  has  inlaid  a  scorbutic  taint.  We  differ  from  Dr* 
Drake;  we  think  these  extreme  meteoric  impressions^ theaa 
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intense  dinrnal  alternations  of  heating  and  cooling,  drying 
and  dewing,  that  operate  on  persons  in  the  Illinois  bottoms, 
and  all  other  model  malarious  localities,  are  sufficiently  dis« 
turbing  influences  of  themselves  to^  derange  secretion,  impair 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  prove  the  first  link  in  the  in- 
terruption of  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  the  inlaying  of 
the  scorbutic  diathesis.    The  almost  certain  attack  of  unac- 
climated  visitors  to  such  localities  warrants  this  inference.   A 
whole  boat's  crew  have  contracted  fever  and  perished,  so  his- 
tory records,  from  sleeping  one  night  ashore,  on  an  African 
river.     We  judge  they  must  have  been  all  rendered  scorbutic 
by  the  bad  dietary  on  the  voyage  before  landing.    The  shook 
of  sleeping  ashore,  or  vicissitude  of  temperature  was  but  the 
developing  cause  we  think.    Still,  the  slower  attacks  of  nnac- 
climated  persons  visiting  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern 
ports,  in  accredited  health,  rather  tend  to  sustain  the  views 
that  the  extreme  impressions  of  the  meteoric  vital  stimuli 
there  encountered  begin  the  work  of  impairing  the  health — 
elimination  is  impeded  through  innervation  of  the  overtasked 
^retory  apparatus.     The  nutritive  function  is  thus  attacked 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain.    Effete  matter  is  locked  in. 
Assimilation  is  obstructed  and  cannot  go  oxu    Digestion  is  at 
a  stand.    The  appetite  gradually  fails  until  it  is  wholly  gone. 
The  scorbutic  taint  is  begun  to  be  inlaid.    Hence,  as  Lind 
says,  "  they  who  reside  in  swampy  inland  soils ;  near  morasses ; 
or  in  countries  subject  to  inundations  from  lakes  or  rivers; 
etc.,  are  subject  both  to  scurvies  and  agues."    It  appears  to 
QS,  that  there  are  known  causes  of  disturbance  enough  pre- 
sent, in  all  such  localities,  to  account  for  the  aggravated  forms 
of  disease,  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  marsh  ma- 
laria;   certainly  there  are  after  extraordinary  seasons  of 
blight.    Nobody  can  escape  scorbutus  then.     An  epidemic  is 
a  matter  of  course.    We  have  abundance  of  evidence  derived 
from  observation  to  satisfy  us  that  defective  alimentation,  co- 
iiperating  with  the  meteoric  endemic  influences  named,  inlay 
the  scorbutic  taint  deeply,  and  that  it  is  a  hidden  and  over- 
looked element  in  the  causation  of  the  severe  .bilious  fever 
epidemics  of  Illinois.     We  infer  it  to  be  the  predisposing 
cause  of  all  malarious  fevers — of  the  wide-spread  prevalence. 
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aggravation  and  malignancy  of  bilious  fever  epidemics  daring 
certain  years,  and  the  vast  amount  of  general  sickness  that 
then  prevails. 

The  difficulties  of  malaria  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
we  will  cite  the  reader  to  one. 

A  healthy  New  Englander  goes  to  Illinois  and  remains  one 
summer,  returns  home  in  the  fall,  passes  through  the  winter 
without  anything  remarkable  occurring,  but  when  warm, 
spring  weather  comes  on,  the  individual  sickens  with  malari- 
ous fever — ^has  a  vernal  ague.  Now  the  assumption  is  that 
a  positive  poison,  malaria^  was  received  into  the  system  in 
Illinois,  which  incubated  till  spring,  and  then  developed  its 
peculiar  effects. 

How  absurd  the  doctrine  would  be,  even  if  we  had  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  poisonous  malaria^  or  gas — had  it  iso- 
lated and  bottled.  The  retention  of  a  known  poison  so  long 
in  the  human  system,  contravenes  the  conservative  laws  of 
physiology  which  eject  and  eliminate  with  dispatch  all  poison- 
ous substances  from  the  body;  and  is  contrary  to  every 
known  example  in  toxicology.  But  when  we  consider  that 
the  poison  is  only  supposed  to  exist,  to  what  an  impoverished 
medical  philosophy  we  are  wedded  1  Shade  of  Hippocrates- 
shade  of  Etius,  save  and  defend  us  from  such  puerile  non* 
sense. 

Our  explanation  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  healthy  New 
Englander,  by  a  summer  residence  in  Illinois,  contracts  latent 
scorbutus^  which  often  lies  years  in  the  system;  in  other 
words,  defective  alimentation  and  the  cooperating  endemic 
climate  inlay  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  which  lies  latent  till 
spring.  Opening  hot  weather  excites  a  vernal  attack  of  ac- 
tive disease. 

Now  if  wo  are  asked  why  it  is  developed  in  the  form  of  an 
ague  and  not  typhus  fever?  We  reply  as  before  observed,  that 
this  depends  on  the  accidents  of  surrounding  conditions  and 
circumstances,  such  as  constitution,  temperament,  age,  sez, 
diet,  habits,  locality,  season  of  the  year,  degree  and  stage  of 
scorbutic  tai];Lt,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  meteoric  conditions 
present,  or  exciting  causes. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  older  authors  on  scurvy,  and 
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Bisset  in  particular,  that  fevers,  are  apt  to  aaperyone  when 
scarvj,  as  an  epidemic,  is  beginning,  and  declining.  The  df 
gree  a'nd  stage  of  the  latent  taint  have  great  inflnence  in  sha- 
ping the  form  of  active  disease.  In  illustration :  the  eztraor- 
dinarj  heat  and  blight  of  1854,  inlaid  the  scorbutic  taint 
generally  throughout  the  western  States,  which  manifested 
itself  extensively  in  the  spring  of  1855. 

"The  Yincennes  Gazette  of  the  2d  inst.,  mentions  that 
the  scurvy  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  neigh* 
borfaoods  along  the  line  of  the  raili*oad.  It  is  of  a  mild  type, 
and  easily  checked.  It  is  supposed  that  the  disease  has  been 
produced  from  a  too  constant  use  of  meat  diet,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  vegetable  food."  {Cincinnati  Commercial,  Aprils 
1855). 

This  state  of  things  existed  not  only  about  Yincennes,  in 
Indiana,  but  throughout  the  western  States,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of  1855.  The 
summer  of  '55  was  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  they  were  abundant,  cheap,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  those  most  favorably  circumstanced  were 
healed.  But  what  happened  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  the  fol- 
lowiug  extracts  will  show: 

'^  The  Ague  Epidemic. — The  Indiana  Daily  Journal  of  the 
3d  inst,  says : — '  We  have  no  doubt  there  is  more  sickness  in 
Indiana  this  fall  than  ever  before.  Not  of  a  fatal  character, 
it  is  true,  but  distressing  and  expensive.  The  chills  have 
come,  like  the  locusts  in  Utah,  devouring  the  accumulated 
health  of  many  summers.  Those  who  have  boasted  them- 
selves chill-proof,  have  shaken  like  a  coward  entering  a  battle, 
and  many  a  robust  constitution  has  felt  its  clammy  coldness 
overspreading  them  like  a  November  drizzle.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  State  we  hear  the  gruntings  of  back-achiug, 
siae-racked  patients,  and  the  combined  fevers  of  all  the  afflict- 
ed would  make  a  heat  sufficient  to  set  up  a  young  volcano.' 

"  The  Danville  Advertiser  says : — '  There  is  more  sickness  in 
our  county  at  this  time  than  there  has  been  in  many  years. 
The  same  report  reaches  us  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  fatal  type,  however.' 

'*  The  Fort  Wayne  Times  says: — '  For  many  years  this  North- 
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ern  region  has  not  suffered  as  during  this.  The  mortality 
has  not  been  great,  but  affliction  with  fever  and  chills  has 
been  extensive,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  multitude  of  pale  faces.' 

<*  The  Forfiand  (Jay  county)  Journal  says :  — ^  There  is  at  this 
time  more  *  chill  and  fever'  diroughout  this  county  than  ever 
known  before ;  why  this  is  so  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  the 
effect  of  the  great  amount  of  rain  which  fell  daring  the  fore- 
part of  the  season.' 

<<  The  chills  are  not  confined  to  Indiana,  but  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  The  immonse  amount  of  water  that 
has  made  this  a  continent  of  mud  for  months  past,  and  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  account  for  the  unheal thi* 
ness  of  the  country."  (Cincinnati  Commercial  of  October^ 
1855). 

The  ''ague  epidemic"  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
dty  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  yellow  fever  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth.  There  was  some  general  cause  for  all  this ;  and 
does  not  our  explanation  unfold  it  ?  mud  and  water,  and  veg- 
etation do  not  abound  in  Philadelphia. 

Why  a  bilious  continued  fever,  or  a  bilious  remittent  fever, 
or  a  pernicious  fever,  instead  of  an  ague  and  fever,  (all  held 
to  be  malarious  fevers)  is  ever  developed,  depends  on  condi- 
tions not  fully  understood,  but  still  we  are  able,  measurably, 
to  appreciate  the  conditions,  such  as  we  have  named*  Why 
the  acute  attack  should  be  developed  in  one  individual,  then, 
ae  an  ague,  in  another  as  a  rheumatism,  in  a  third  neuralgia, 
a  fourth  typhoid  pneumonia,  a  fifth  puerperal  fever,  a  sixth 
nursing  sore  mouth,  a  seventh  dysentery,  an  eighth  continued 
£ffver,  a  ninth  erysipelas,  a  tenth  insanity,  and  so  on,  is  owing 
to  the  surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  of  each  lo- 
cality and  case;  the  puerperal  condition  would  naturally 
enough  take  on  puerperal  peritonitis;  under  lactation  the 
nursing  sore  mouth  would  as  naturally  set  in;  and  so  on. 
There  is  nothing  repugnant  to  sound  sense  in  this  view.  It 
is  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  the  widely  differing  forms  of 
the  malarious  fevers.  And  it  is  surely  as  reasonable  of  belief 
ts  the  supervention  of  typhoid  fever  on  bilious  fever ;  of  yel- 
low fever  on  bilious  remittent  fever;  of  dysentery  on  yellow 
ftver,  and  vice  versa.     Indeed  the  intercurrence  of  these 
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formidable  and  malignant  diseaseSi  and  of  diolera  and  typbns; 
and  cholera,  dysentery  and  soorbntns,  examples  of  whidi  we 
have  given,  prove  this  to  be  the  only  rational jand  philosophic 
view — and  we  believe  the  tmthfhl,  seientifiCi  and  only  poeA- 
ble  explanation  or  rationale  of  the  matter. 

PosTSCBiPT. — ^We  are  happy  to  know  that  we  do  not  stand 
alone  in  ignoring  ont  and  ont  the  mischievons  hypothesis  of 
malaria.  Dr.  Black  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Gtayley,  and  Dr.  Bell  oi 
Philadelphia,  have  each  protested  against  this  Italian  dwnrd- 
ity  of  Lancisci.  After  onr  paper  was  written,  Dr.  Blaok's 
partially  coinciding  views  came  to  hand  in  the  March  No*  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Joomal,  1854,  from  the  spirit  of  whidi 
onr  paper  received  retonches.  Since  the  mannscript  was  pmt 
in  the  printer's  hands,  onr  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr. 
Oayley's  able  inangural  thesis,  which  demolishes  the  hypoth* 
esis.  It  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences,  Jan.  1849.  It  appear^,  through  a  note  at  the 
close  of  said  paper,  that  Dr.  Bell  had  previously,  bnt  unknown 
to  the  author,  published  similar  views  in  said  Journali  No. 
not  given. 

Now  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Oayley,  both,  fiEiirly  refute  and  np* 
set,  in  our  judgment,  the  received  doctrines  of  malaria.  They 
show  conclusively,  that  malarious  fevers  occur  where  manh 
effluvia  never  existed,  and  never  of  possibility  could  be  pres- 
ent ;  and  Dr.  Oayley  dtes,  Dr.  Wood,  and,  other  authors  who 
bear  testimony  to  the  same  nndeniable  fact  One  example 
and  the  hypothesis  falls. 

The  heatUig  and  cooling — ^the  sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
perature between  day  and  night,  or  the  endemic,  meteoric 
vicissitudes,  of  which  we  have  treated,  are  held  by  both  Drs. 
Oayley  and  Black  to  be  the  cause  of  the  so  called  malarious 
fevers,  but  their  rationale  differs  from  ours.  Our  views  coin- 
cide this  far ;  we  say  they  are  the  secondary,  exciting,  or  de- 
veloping cause,  after  an  abridgement  of  the  vital  stimulus  of 
nutrition,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  remote  cause,  has  inlaid 
some  degree  of  the  soorbntic  taint  And  we  admit  further 
that,  in  some  cases,  under  some  circumstances,  these  sudden 
vicissitudes  in  the  meteoric  class  of  vital  stimulants,  appear 
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to  first  conspire,  at  all  events  cooperate  to  impair  the  nutxl* 
tive  process,  the  Htu  qua  non  in  all  malarious  diseases. 

Oar  paper  b;  no  means  furnishes  all  the  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  new  doctrine.  We  have  hardly  drawn  an  illustration 
from  therapeutics.  Why  does  common  salt :Cure  ague?  Be- 
cause it  ro-vivifies  the  nutritive  function  and  is  indispensable 
to  health,  in  its  elements.  So  of  acids;  so  of  the  potash  salts. 
They  are  our  most  .valuable  antiscorbutics,  either  revivifying 
the  old  basic  elements  in  the  road  of  excretion,  or  supplying 
new  elements  to  the  tissues.  Even  the  arsenite  of  potash  is 
not  rendered  too  vile  by  its  poisonous  association.  Quinine 
in  small  doses  lifts  up  the  depressed  nutritive  function,  and  in 
heroic  doses  eliminates  by  sweat  the  effete  matters  that  dam 
up  the  waste-gates  of  nutrition.  Our  philosophy  affords  the 
rationale  of  these  every-day  truths ;  familiar,  to  be  sure,  as 
house  hold  words,  but  heretofore  mysterious  and  inexplicable. 
The  sympathy  of  the  solidists,  the  change  of  the  fluids  of  the 
humoralists,  the  similia  Mmilibus  of  tho  'homoeopafliists,  the 
contrariety  of  the  antipathists,  and  IkiSrjeDttjtf tr  irritation  and 
heterogeneity  of  the  alopathists  never  answered  these  ques- 
tions. Our  view  shows  how  remedies  operate,  and  how  both 
the  fluids  and  solids  are  healed — makes  a  common  sense  mat- 
tor  of  disease  and  the  art  of  healing ;  simple  as  truth  ever  is 
when  seen  and  understood.  But  we  must  not  anticipate  mat- 
terS;  the  discussion  of  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Ifist  part 
of  this  work,  our  essay  on  scorbutus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GA8B8    AND    DBDUGTIONS. 


Whetheb  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  etiological  dedao- 
:i0D8,  has  perused  them  to  cavil  at  the  substitute  offered  for 
the  malarial  hypothesis,  or  more  sensible,  to  endorse  it,  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  importance,  so  far  as  the  nursing  sore  monih 
affection  is  concerned.  It  has  never  been  held  to  be  a  mdft- 
rions  disease ;  and  though  he  may  still  be  lured  by  the  ignia 
fktuus  malaria,  and  be  led  on  to  his  doom  into  the  swampa 
and  mists  of  hypothesis,  in  pursuit  of  the  cause  of  agues,  he 
will  have  to  adopt  our  simple  and  rational  deductions,  as  to 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection ;  we 
feel  confident  he  will,  before  finishing  our  analysis  of  cases. 
It  is  not  material,  therefore^  whether  we  have  travelled  out 
of  the  record,  as  the  lawyers  say,  or  not,  in  what  we  have 
offered  on  the  subject  of  malaria.  Our  intentions  have  been 
good  whatever  may  be  the  finits.  The  hoaiy  phantom  has 
stood  in  our  way,  and  provokingly  thrown  dust  in  our  eyea 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  still  stands  obstructing  the  path- 
ways of  medical  science,  and  we  have  at  last  attempted  to 
transfix  him  and  dear  the  way  with  the  only  weapon  that  can 
do  it,  the  quill,  and  to  set  up  a  legitimist,  the  rightful  princOi 
in  this  usurper's  boots.  If  we  have  fidled,  inductive  science 
has  sustained  no  injury,  and  we  may  still  find  consolation  in 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

**  In  great  attempts '  tiB  glorioni  e'en  to  fUl  1" 

But  we  have  not  failed :  we  have  set  the  legitimate  sov- 
ereign and  ruler  of  swampdom  and  blue-nosed  ague  on  the 
throne — a  rational  governor  whose  attributes  are  explicable, 
tangible,  and  comprehensible,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  true 
captain  or  prime  minister  of  the  realms  of  general  pathology. 
We  have  not,  then,  proved  too  much  for  the  specific  ol»}ect 
sought  m  this  inquiry. 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  nature,  history  and  causes 
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of  scurry,  will  pretend  to  gainsay  this  obvious  truth,  thlfi 
prominent  deduction,  that  Illinois,  topographicallj-,  eminently 
favors  the  development  of  scorbutus.     Its  paludal  bottoms, 
breathing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath;  its  swampy  up- 
lands ;  its  floods  and  inundations;   its  stagnant  waters;  its 
summit  level  morassea;  its  cold  winters  and  wet  springs;  its 
frosts  and  blights;  its  excessive  rains  and  severe  droughts; 
its  low,  one-story  cabins  and  exiled  cellars ;  its  short  supplies 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  (we  speak  of  the  days  of  our  observa- 
tion ;)  its  predisposing  agues  and  fevers,  as  Lind  has  it,  but 
as  Dr.  Barnes  renders  it,  epiphenomena  that  mask  the  true 
pathology ;  its  depressing  influences  upon  the  energies  and 
hopes ;  its  dessolating  bilious  fever  epidemics,  and  masquer- 
ades of  epiphenomena,  carrying  death  and  despondency  into 
almost  every  family ;  all  severely  and  impressively  proclaim 
the  fact     Such  surrounding  influences  falling  on  breeding 
and  nursing  mothers,  whose  laborious  duties  often  covered 
the  daily  programme  for  both  mistress  and  servant,  afford  the 
reasons,  or  the  why  and  wherefore,  for  the  multiplied  cases  of 
the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection  that  fell  under  our  care  in 
Illinois,  a  running  history  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of 
which,  constitutes  the  burden  of  this  chapter,  to  which  our 
readers'  careful  and  candid  attention  is  now  invited. 

Case  L — The  first  case  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection 
that  fell  under  our  observation  and  care,  and  the  first  time 
we  remember  to  have  heard  of  this  popular  name  for  a  dis- 
ease, was  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  June,  1835 ;  the  memorable 
year  of  scanty  vegetable  supplies,  and  lamentable  state  of  the 
public  hygiene  before  spoken  of. 

Tlie  patient  resided  in  the  village,  and  was  suckling  her 
third  child,  an  infant  then  about  eight  months  old.  She  had 
been  laboring  under  the  affection  three  or  four  months  before 
our  advice  was  solicited,  and  had  been  treated  without 
marked  or  permanent  benefit  It  was  an  habitual  affair  with 
her ;  she  had  had  an  attack  during  each  of  her  former  periods 
of  lactation,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  from  whence  the 
fiimily  nad  emigrated ;  had  weaned  her  infant  on  each  occasion 
to  save  hei  own  life,  and  both  had  died  of  cholera  infantum; 
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and  her  in&nt  at  the  breast  Traa  laboring  under  it.  Her 
medical  attendants  advised,  insisted,  indeed,  on  the  weaning 
of  the  infant  as  her  only  diance  of  recovery,  but  she  pertina- 
donslj  refused,  and  fell  under  our  care. 

Our  impressions,  on  first  seeing,  the  ease  were,  that  the 
woman  was  mercurialized — she  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
a  moderately  severe  ptyalism.  Her  mouth  was  sore,  sensitive 
to  hot  drinks,  she  could  not  masticate  soUd  food,  and  still  there 
were  no  very  distinct  ulcers  to  be  seen,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral scalded  condition  of  the  mouth  with  ptyalism  and  a  foetid 
breath.  She  was  very  ansemic,  of  almost  alabaster  paleness — 
had  a  diarrhoea  that  no  remedies  seemed  adequate  to  control 
— ^much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen — was  very  much 
emaciated — so  weak  she  could  but  just  get  up,  and  occasion- 
ally walk  about — ^there  was  a  tendency  to  fainting  and  swoon- 
ing that  had  excited  the  greatest  alarm,  and  threatened  to 
prove  fatal  on  several  occasions— she  was  exceedingly  de- 
qxmding,  and  continually  apprehensive  of  evil.  One  circum- 
stance alone  seemed  favorable — ^her  appetite  was  good. 

After  a  full  and  careful  investigation  of  her  condition,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  this  nursing  sore  mouth  case 
to  be  of  a  scorbutic  character,  and  the  result  of  treatment 
abundantly  verified  our  diagnosis.  Lemon  juice,  loaf  sugar  and 
water,  with  brandy  and  a  little  morphine,  constituted  the  main 
medical  treatment ;  and  as  to  diet,  we  fed  her  on  strawberries 
and  ice  cream;  bread  and  milk  with  strawberries;  clabbered  . 
milk  with  sweet  cream  and  sugar;  stewed  currants;  stewed 
gooseberries ;  panado  made  with  champaign  wine,  etc.,  etc, 
allowing  her  as  much  variety  as  the  scanty  vegetable  supplies 
of  that  spring  afforded.  All  the  old  potatos  had  long  been 
exhausted,  and  new  ones  had  not  come  in.  All  the  small 
fruits  of  the  season  were  freely  allowed,  and  if  not  fully  npe, 
were  stewed.  Custards  were  also  a  standing  dish,  in  her 
dietary.  Animal  soups,  and  broths  too,  with  cabbage,  car- 
rots, etc.,  added,  and  highly  flavored  with  savory  herbs,  and 
well  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  were  ordered 
daily  at  her  dinner  meal.  Under  this  generous  dietary,  gra- 
dually adopted^  the  bowels  at  the  same  time,  restrained  with 
brandy  and  sugar,  and  a  little  morphinei  regularly  admi 
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nistered ;  with  daily  ablations  and  frictions  of  the  skin,  and  a 
draught  of  solation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  half  an  hour 
after  every  meal,  the  patient  was  rapidly  restored  to  health ; 
and  the  puny  infant  also.  In  three  weeks  the  mother  wafl 
restored  to  a  better  state  of  health,  than  she  had  enjoyed 
since  the  birth  of  her  infant.  She  nursed  her  infant  through 
the  summer,  having  a  greatly  increased  flow  of  milk,  and 
escaped  the  bilious  fever,  which  was  so  strongly  epidemic  that 
season.  The  infant,  though  it  recovered  from  its  summer 
complaint  without  medication,  took  the  ague  in  September, 
and  was  afflicted  with  it  more  or  less  through  the  following 
winter. 

Case  II. — While  in  attendance  on  the  foregoing  case,  we 
were  called  some  twenty-five  miles  into  the  country  to  attend 

Mrs.  C ,  a  miller's  wife,  who  had  been  laboring  unde^ 

an  anomalous  affection  for  months,  that  had  completely  baf 
fled  the  skill  of  her  physician.  Her  case  had  obstinately  re- 
sisted treatment  since  January,  soon  after  her  confinement, 
and  had  become  of  the  gravest  character.  Such  a  state  of 
sero-sanguinous  salivation  presented  as  had  led  the  friends  to 
believe  the  mercurial  treatment  had  caused  it,  which  her  phy- 
sician, however,  declared  was  not  the  case,  for  he  had  not 
given  her  a  grain  of  any  mercurial  preparation  whatever. 
The  woman  was  confined  to  her  bed ;  was  of  pale,  anaemic,  sal- 
low hue;  very  much  emaciated;  skin  rough  and  dry;  gums 
parted  from  the  teeth,  soft,  spongy  and  bleeding ;  teeth  loose 
and  reclining ;  appetite  good,  but  mouth  in  such  a  condition 
it  was  impossible  to  eat ;  breath  horridly  offensive ;  faintness, 
vertigo  and  palpitation  on  sitting  up  in  bed;  pulse  very  fee- 
ble ;  bowels  had  been  constipated  all  the  winter,  but  recently 
diarrhoea  had  set  in  with  increased  prostration;  lactation 
nearly  suppressed,  and  the  infant  sickly. 

Our  memorandum  shows  that  three  visits  were  rendered, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  patient  was  so  far  rea^ 
tored  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  her  household  affairs.  The 
treatment  was  a  yeast  mouth-wash  kept  constantly  brewing 
in  the  cabin  chimney-comer ;  milk  pundi  ad  libitum,  made  of 
sweet  milk,  lemon  juice,  loaf  sugar  and  brandy ;  and  a  gene- 
rous dietary.    The  native  gooseberries  were  large  enough  to 
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stew,  and  we  advised  their  daily  use;  also,  eggs,  custards, 
soups,  jellies,  etc.  j  and  as  convalescence  progressed  and  the 
mouth  became  capable  of  mastication,  lettuce,  mustai-d  greens 
with  vinegar,  veal,  venison,  etc.,  until  a  foil  and  generous 
aictary  of  solid  food  was  reached.  Daily  ablutions  and  fric- 
tion over  the  region  of  the  abdomen  were  enjoined,  together 
with  soda  drinks  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach  from  fer- 
mentation, and  some  mild  vegetable  astringent  with  a  little 
morphine  to  check  the  running  off  from  the  bowels.  The  indica- 
tions seemed  to  be  fully  answered  by  this  course  of  treatment, 
for  both  mother  and  infant  were  rapidly  restored  to  health. 

Repeated  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  sucking  infants  to 
health  by  drugging  them  in  that  so  called  malarious  region, 
the  smallest  doses  of  the  most  approved  formulsB  being  gene- 
rally rejected  by  their  sensitive  stomachs,  and  the  observance 
of  their  frequent  restoration  to  health  from  very  unpromising 
states  through  the  administration  of  remedies  to  their  sickly 
mothers,  taught  us  some  early  and  raluable  lessons  in  the 
treatment  of  infants. 

Now,  no  one,  in  the  least  conversant  with  scorbutic  affec- 
tions, can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  these  two  cases  were 
cases  of  land  scurvy.  The  phenomena  and  the  treatment  all 
prove  it.  They  were  both  the  same  form  of  disease  unquesti- 
onably, and  the  first  case,  was  the  third  attack  of  the  "  nurs- 
ing sore  mouth*'  affection,  according  to  the  patient's  own  ac- 
count,  that  had  occurred  in  her  own  person. 

The  above  described  cases  of  land  scurvy,  then,  are  such  as 
the  graver  sort  of  nursing  sore  mouth  cases  present.  It  may 
have  been  fortunate  for  us  that  for  three  or  four  months  we 
had  recognized  the  scorbutic  diathesis  as  a  prominent  element 
in  the  vernal  diseases  of  that  year,  so  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  vegetable  provisions.  Indeed  we  had  al- 
ready treated  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  nursing  mothers, 
who  had  suffered  an  attack  of  bilious  fever  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, and  who  were  thus  greatly  predisposed  to  scnrvv, 
according  to  the  general  acceptation.  The  cases  reported, 
then,  dre  types  of  many  that  occurred  that  season  under  our 
notice,  in  debilitated  pregnant  and  nursing  women,  and  all 
were  successfully  treated  on  the  antiscorbutic  plan.     The 
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spring  and  Bummer  were  excessivelj  rainy,  and  when  the  heat 
of  mid-summer  set  in,  under  the  exciting  influence  of  whidi 
the  bilious  fever  epidemic  of  that  year  was  developed,  the 
consequences  were  truly  awful.  Whole  fSEimilies  were  prot- 
trated  in  all  parts.  The  dwellers  in  towns  and  in  the  country 
suffered  alike.  No  immunity  seemed  to  have  been  acquired 
by  habituation  to  the  climate,  for  many  of  the  oldest  residents 
fell  victims.  Neither  men,  women,  nor  children  escaped,  but 
women  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  Almost  all  pregnant  wo- 
men were  attacked,  and  those  attacked  aborted,  or  suffered 
premature  delivery.  So  constantly  was  this  the  case  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  observation  with  all  the  physicians,  and  set- 
tled down  into  an  aphorism,  that  every  pregnant  woman  at- 
tacked lost  her  hopes.  Sundry  cases  were  prematurely  deliv- 
ered under  our  care  at  seven  or  eight  months.  Some  infants 
were  still-born,  some  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  that  with  great 
exertions  wore  recovered,  and  others  having  a  little  stronger 
hold  of  life  raised  a  feeble  cry.  Those  that  lived  barely  veg- 
etated for  the  first  few  months,  maintaining  but  a  feeble  hold 
of  life,  being  pale  and  sorrowful,  subject  to  ecchymoses,  pur- 
pura, sore  mouth,  foetid  diarrhoea  or  cholera  infantum,  and 
convulsions.  What  has  been  denominated  pernicious  fever 
was  very  common.  Also  the  continued  form  of  bilious  fever 
was  very  frequently  observed  to  run  into  the  comatose  state, 
from  which  few  recovered.  Now,  how  much  of  that  grave 
epidemic  was  chargeable  to  scorbutus  our  readers  must  judge: 
the  question  has  never  before  been  mooted. 

It  is  cheering  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  since  that  period,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
so-called  malarious  fevers.  The  purgative  plan  of  treatment 
by  calomel,  was,  at  that  date,  the  standard  practice,  and  qui* 
nine  only  given  in  small  doses  after  an  intermission,  or  a 
very  marked  remission  occurred  in  the  fever.  The  regulation 
of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  by  broken  doses  of  calomel  was, 
in  those  days,  the  alpha  and  omega  in  the  treatment  Now 
it  is  found  that  a  full  dose  of  quinine  and  morphine,  adminis- 
tered in  the  hot  stage,  throwing  the  patient  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  effects  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  the  old  method 
accomplished  in  three  weoksi  and  no  necessity  to  regulate  the 
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«eez<etions  of  the  liFer  at  ilL  TonieSi  aeids,  dod  whdbeome 
BUtrition  falfil  all  thb  indicatioDB,  after  dimiaating  the  effete 
matter  by  the  skixu 

The  reader  will  doubtleaB  pardon  this  digression,  if  digression 
it  be,  and  any  subsequent  ones  that  we  may  be  guilty  of;  for  in 
our  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  af- 
fection we  must  travel  the  road  of  our  observaticms  at  the 
bed-aide  through  the  malarious  epidemics  ot  Illinois,  and  pre* 
sent  the  coincidences  of  cold  winters,  droughts,  and  blights 
in  vegetation ,  with  the  epidemic  manifestations  of  the  nursing 
sore  mouth  malady.  The  fact  of  our  model  cases  occurring 
coincident  with  blights,  in  years  of  dearth,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  if  we  take  leave  to  make  a  record  of 
some  other  practical  matters  as  we  journey  along,  we  trust 
our  contribution  will  not  be  the  less  readable  or  less  deserv- 
ing of  notice* 

The  constitution  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  18S8,  we  have 
q>oken  of  as  remarkable — a  summer  of  intense  heat  and 
drought  following  a  very  cold  winter.  The  crops  and  fruits 
of  that  year  were  greatly  abridged.  Winter  fevers  prevailed 
fmd  were  very  fatal.  The  vemid  wave  of  disease  wi»  of  ty> 
phoid  tendency,  and  unusually  severe  and  fatal  Nursing 
sore  mouth  cases  were  frequent,  and  other  members  of  those 
families  where  the  nursing  mother  was  affected,  often  exhibited 
similar  symptoms — palor,  lassitude,  inertia,  and  drivelling 
sore  mouth.  In  sundry  instances  we  prescribed  not  only  for 
the  nursing  mother  but  for  the  whole  family.  The  objective 
signs  of  developing  scorbutus  would  generally  be  present  in 
different  degrees  of  manifestation  in  the  members  of  those 
families.  In  some  there  would  be  but  a  crimson  line  along 
the  dental  margin  of  the  gums,  while  others  would  exhibit 
hyperemia,  or  oommenciug  sponginess  of  the  gums. '  Infants 
and  children  who  bad  suffered  from  ague  were  very  prone  to 
take  on  a  chronic  feebleness  accompanied  with  a  sore  drivel- 
ling mouth.  The  bilious  fever  .epidemic  of  the  summer  of 
1838  was  another  swelling  wave  of  mortality.  It  increased 
in  force  and  fatality  with  the  increase  of  the  beat  and  drought, 
aad  continued  to  find  subjects  till  late  in  autumn.  The  river 
botteiins  were  etzcessiviely  pestilential  locoitioiis*    The  cabin* 
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contigQons  to  the  margins  of  the  dried  np  creeks  and  rif^iV 
were  lazar-houses ;  w^hereas  in  the  wet  season  of  1835,  th9- 
habitations  on  the  bottoms  and  river  banks  were  the  mo8^ 
liealthful.  One  dose  of  calomel  frequently  produced  saliva- 
tion ;  and  dry  gangrene,  or  cancram  oris  was  sometimes  aa 
unexpected  result  Pernicious  fever  or  congestive  chill  often 
terminated  fatally  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  attack, 
the  subjects  being  considered  in  good  health  previously^ 
Continued  bilious  fever  often  ran  into  coma,  after  the  first 
purgation,  and  terminated  fatally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
New-comers  to  the  country  suflfered  beyond  measure ;  in  some 
instances  every  member  of  such  families  died  I 

The  spring  wave  of  disease  the  next  year  was  so  palpably 
characterized  by  the  objective  signs  and  sjnnptoms  of  scorbU' 
tus,  that  it  may  be  said  the  scorbutic  diathesis  complicated 
all  forms  of  disease.  The  winter  of  1838 — 39,  was  mild  and 
open,  and  the  summer  of  1839  pleasant  and  salubrious ;  and 
the  crops  uncommonly  good ;  consequently  the  season  was  ft 
healthy  one.  An  early  check  was  given  to  the  unusual  mani- 
festation of  scorbutus  by  an  abundance,  for  that  country,  of 
early  fruits,  greens,  and  garden  vegetables.  The  nursing 
sore  mouth  cases,  however,  of  that  spring  were  very  common. 
The  afiection  occasionally  occurred  in  male  subjects.  All  the 
cases  we  attended  were  speedily  cured  by  a  similar  course  of 
treatment  to  that  which  we  have  before  given,  but  sundry 
cases  of  which  we  were  cognizant,  treated  by  other  physidani 
proved  fatal.  One  was  a  neighbor  of  ours  and  a  male  sub- 
ject :  we  will  report  it. 

Case  III. — Mr.  B ,  aged  about  45,  ot  slender  make 

and  sallow  huet  '^^  under  treatment  some  two  months  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  for  the  liver  complatntj  oS  his  physician 
termed  it.'  How  much  scorbutus  is  annually  treated  a&  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  He  complained 
of  lassitude,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sense  of  oppression. 
He  had  great  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  grew  weaker  as 
warm,  spring  weather  opened.  He  had  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  panting  and  palpitation  after  the  least  exercise;  fe- 
tor of  breath  and  continual  soreness  of  the  mouth.  He  had 
regularly  complained  of  these  symptoms  every  spring,  for  seve* 
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xal  years,  and  was  as  regalarly  relieved  of  his  ailments 
every  autumn,  having  a  fruitM  peach-orchard  at  hand. 
His  wife  had  died  of  the  same  complaint  while  nnrsing 
an  in&nt  in  the  memorable  spring  of  1835.  He  walked 
out  one  day  into  the  brush-thicket  near  his  house  io  ex- 
onerate his  bowels,  being  ander  the  operation  of  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and  returning  to  bed,  laid  down  and 
died  suddenly,  conformably  to  the  scorbutic  law. 

We  may  set  it  down  as  a  certainly,  not  a  spring  passed  but 
that,  sundry  well  marked  cases  of  scorbutic  nursing  sore 
mouth  presented,  and  that  after  cold  winters,  droughts,  and 
blights,  the  disease  would  become  very  prevalent,  almost  epi* 
demio ;  4uid  the  summer  wave  of  bilious  fever  would  also  be* 
come  correspondingly  grave.  So  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois^ 
at  the  period  oi  which  we  speak,  were  continually  '  between 
hawk  and  buzzard,'  or  scorbutus  and  malarious  fever,  speak- 
ing after  the  general  acceptation  and  considering  them  two; 
they  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other;  the  subjects  of  one 
were  the  victims  of  the  other ;  and  mothers  and  in&nts  were 
the  delight  of  both. 

Case  IY. — In  April,  1842,  while  on  business  in  the  mill*, 
tary  tract,  we  were  desired  by  two  medical  gentlemen  to  see 
with  them  a  case  of  disease  that  had  baffled  their  best  endeav« 
ors  for  months.  We  found  the  subject  a  nursing  mother,  very 
low  and  ansomic,  with  ulcerated  mouth  and  petechise  on  the 
skin — there  were  vibices  on  the  back  as  large  as  a  half-dime, 
filled  with  bloody  serum.  The  patient  had  been  wholly  con« 
fined  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks.  Prostration,  diarrhoea, 
decypondency,  great  general  distress,  fainting  fits,  palpitation, 
fetor  of  breath,  and  cadaveric  odor  characterized  the  case. 
At  our  suggestion  the  patient  was  put  under  antiscorbutic 
treatment  and  regimen,  and  the  course  proved  effectual :  ike 
lady  was  restored  to  health. 

The  winter  of  1842 — 43,  was  a  severe  and  long  one.  Ther 
spring  of  '43  was  greatly  retarded.  It  seemed  as  if  winter 
only  retired  when  conquered  by  solstitial  June*  The  ground 
could  not  be  prepared  for  croping  in  due  season,  and  all  the 
early  fruits  and  vegetables  were  poor  and  stunted,  and  the 
crops  of  that  season  greatly  abridged. 

The  vernal  diseases  of  that  year  were  characterized  by  ty« 
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phoid  tendencies.  The  nursing  sore  month  WM  eomiiKm«  tami 
men,  women  and  children  were  drooping  and  drivelling  vndcfir 
it.  Winter  fever  was  epidemic,  that  is,  continued  bilioas 
fever  occurring  after  the  remarkable  thaws  of  winter,  followed 
suddenly  by  intense  cold.  After  a  few  days  treatment  on  tlie 
old  mercurial  or  purgative  plan,  many  of  these  cases  would 
pass  into  delirium  and  coma,  and  terminate  &tally.  Tjrpboid 
pneumonia  became  prevalent  under  the  spring  vicissitades.  The 
congestive  form  of  ague,  or  pernicious  fever  followed ;  and 
also  characterized  the  summer  epidemic  of  that  year.  Scar* 
let  fever  prevailed  that  spring,  and  was  very  malignant  As 
warm  weather  finally  came  on  in  May,  sudden  deaths  occurred 
in  the  corn-fields.  Several  farmers  in  the  settlements  round 
about  died  thus,  while  at  their  spring  work;  after  the  mann^ 
of  sun-stroke;  but  only  really  explained  by  the  law  of  sudden 
death  from  shock  seen  in  scorbutus.  This  is  our  explanatfon 
now  of  the  matter,  and  of  other  phenomena  that  were  » 
strange  and  my8terit)us  to  us  then. 

True  we  had  advanced  a  little  at  that  date  hj  the  knowv> 
ledge  that  scorbutus  was  an  element  in  the  causation,  or  ag^ 
gravation  at  least,  of  diseases.  We  were  prone,  however,  to 
localize  it;  to  confine  it  to  certain  femilies;  nursing  wometi 
and  drivelling  children  more  especially.  We  recognized  the 
nursing  sore  mouth  afiection  as  a  form  of  scurvy,  nothing  less 
or  more ;  and  we  diagnosed  it  in  its  eomplieations  by  tlie  phy* 
sical  signs ;  but  we  had  not  the  same  idea  then  of  its  pervad- 
ing influence  as  an  element  in  the  causation  of  the  epidemics 
of  Illinois,  that  we  have  since  become  satisfied  it  exercises. 
We  bad  advanced  a  little  too  in  therapeutics ;  had  ibund  that 
quinine  and  morphine  were  highly  admissible  in  the  hot  stage 
of  fever,  but  we  bad  no  rational  idea  of  the  therepeutie  effbcta. 
We  only  knew  the  fact  from  repeated  trials  that  one  fUI  dose 
of  quinine  given  in  the  hot  stage  combined  with  morphine  did 
more  good  than  a  dosen  small  doses  given  in  the  intermission. 
Abt»  this  problem  is  plain :  given  in  the  hot  stage  the  dose 
hurries  the  patient  at  once  into  the  sweating  stage,  and 
drenches  off  by  the  skin  a  ten-fold  quantity  of  the  effete  de- 
tritus, that  the  efforts  of  nature  were  inadequate  by  repeated 
trials  to  effects    The  fever  is  thus  brokenr— the  pulse  retun» 


to  its  normal  standard — the  way  is  clear  for  nutrition,  and  the 
appetite  ravenons.  Snpport  digestion  with  tonics  and  anti* 
scorbutic  food  and  the  patient  will  have  no  relapse,  but  with- 
out these  precautions  the  nutritive  function  will  again  become 
clogged,  and  nature  will  resort  to  her  method  of  trying  to 
throw  off  the  effete  matter  by  sweat — a  habit  acquired  by  night 
refngeration  and  day  insolation  and  sweating.  According  to 
the  quantity  of  effete  matter  thrown  off,  may  be  the  state  or 
dvratiott  of  apyrexia,  for  ought  we  know,  explaining  the  reason 
of  a  quartan,  a  tertian,  and  a  quotidian — also  of  relapses.  We 
have  never  seen  a  ratioTiaUf  and  offer  this  explanation  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.    It  looks  reasonable. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  we  chaaged  our  residence  from  the 
Sangamon  region  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  winter  of 
1843-44  was  characterized  by  remarkable  vicissitudes  of 
weather— extreme  frosts  and  suddea  thaws.  The  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1844,  were  exceedingly  wet,  so  as  greatly  to 
embarrass  planting  and  growing  vegetables,  not  only  in  the 
Lake  Michigan  region^  but  throughout  the  State,  so  that  the 
crops  of  that  year,  may  be  set  down  as  decidely  short  The 
extraordinary  flood  of  that  year,  ia  the  MissiasipiH  and  its 
Mbntaries,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  following  winter,  again,  was  variable  and  unpleasant ; 
ni  the  spring  and  summer  of  1845,  again,  characterized  by 
excessive  rains  and  high  waters,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  flirmers  in  the  flat,  pnurie  country,  so  that  the  crops  were 
likewise  abbreviated  that  year.  The  following  winter>  that 
of  1846-46,  was  very  cold,  and  the  rains  and  floods  of  May 
Wai  June,  '46,  again  seriously  interfered  with  the  planting 
and  growing  of  summer  vegetables,  and  the  Bummer  and 
autumn  were  characterized  by  excessive  heat  and  drought, 
whieh  abridged  the  crops  materially.  The  following  year, 
1847,.  was  remarkable  for  the  scarcity  and  the  high  prices  of 
provisions.  These  disastrous  years  were  noted  lor  the  potato 
blight,  and  general  sickness  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Irish  famine,  and  its  climax  of  oociaeqitences,  scurvy,  typhus, 
and  finally  cholera,  in  Europe. 

The  cases  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  were  so  common  ia  the 
springs  and  summers  of  aU  these  years,  that  it  ma;  be  said  to 
have  been  epidemic    We  frequently  met  with  a  nursing 
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mother,  her  infant,  and  two  or  three  of  her  other  children 
laboring  under  it  in  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  in  some 
instances  whole  families  were  affected.    A  few  in  the  first 
walks  of  life  died.    We  were  called  to  prescribe  for  a  fEimilj 
living  ont  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  citj,  on  the  flat, 
wet  prairie,  in  the  spring  of  '44,  all  of  whom,  three  men  and  two 
women,  mother  and  daughter,  were  nearly  prostrated  with  it 
Neither  of  the  women  was  a  nursing  mother,  but  they  both 
had  the  constitutional  and  local  evidences  of  the  maladyi  in  « 
marked  degree.     The  grown  daughter's  mouth,  exhibited 
several  large,  spongy  ulcers,  one  of  which  was  on  the  vellum- 
palati,  and  came  near  destroying  it.  She  had  also,  ulcerations 
of  the  OS  tincsd  and  vagina,  lencorrhoea,  and  fidlingof  the  womb, 
the  almost  constant  symptoms  of  this  constitutional  malady  in 
women. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  were  manifested  with  greatest 
severity  in  the  old  man,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed.  The 
&mily  imagined  themselves  poisoned,  from  eating  damaged 
flour ;  but  the  cause  of  the  calamity  was  a  more  general  one — 
the  stinted  vegetable  products  of  their  little  wet  farm,  had  all 
been  sent  to  the  city  in  the  fall,  commanding  hig^  and  tempt- 
ing prices,  and  the  family  had  lived  all  the  Winter  on  pork 
and  beans,  and  bread  and  coffee.  A  generous  unti-scotbntio 
course  of  treatment,  see  case  No.  1,  with  but  little  recourse 
to  medicine,  restored  this  family  to  health. 

In  our  interchanges  of  views  and  professional  courtesies,  we 
occasionally  saw  cases  of  this  very  common  affection,  in  the 
practice  of  other  physicians,  and  our  suggestions  of  its  scor- 
butic nature  being  acted  on  by  the  adoption  of  anti-scorbutic 
treatment,  the  cases  uniformly  responded  and  rapidly  re- 
covered. 

A  few  types  or  model  cases  that  occurred  in  our  pratice, 
during  the  disastrous  blighting  years  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
deserve  a  more  detailed  report. 

Casb  v. — In  June,  1844,  we  attended  an  inveterate  case  of 
this  disease  in  the  person  of  an  Irish  woman,  broken  down  by 
rapid  breeding  and  poor  living.  She  was  nursing  twins, 
three  months  old,  doing  her  housework,  and  taking  care  of 
ftiree  other  children,  just  out  of  her  arms,  at  the  time  she 
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collapsed.  She  had  been  gradually  getting  under  the  con- 
Btitational  and  local  symptoms  of  the  disease,  since  her  confine- 
ment in  March ;  and  when  we  were  summoned  to  attend  her, 
the  mouth  was  swollen  with  ulceration,  and  she  had  serous 
diarrhoea,  the  discharges  resembling  the  rice-water  dischargee 
of  Asiatic  Cholera,  e?en  to  the  floating  floculi.  We  took 
notice  of  this  character  of  the  discharges  for  nearly  a  week, 
more  or  less,  when,  from  treatment,  the  diarrhoea  ceased,  and 
the  woman  began  to  recover.  She  got  on  so  well  under  the 
iomo  and  lemon  punch  treatment,  with  a  generous  diet,  that 
at  the  end  of  a  month  we  had  ceased  to  look  after  her. 
'  About  six  weeks  from  the  time  we  were  first  called  to  the 
case,  a  summons  came  for  us  to  attend  her  in  great  haste. 
We  found  her  vomiting  and  purging  rice-water  fluids,  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  laboring  under  an  attack  of  Asiatic 
Cholera.  A  sporadic  case.  The  summer  heat  was  intense ; 
her  confined  un ventilated  shanty,  was  reeking  with  filthy 
odors ;  she  had  imprudently  eaten  heartily  of  boiled  cabbage 
for  dinner,  and  cholera  was  then  threatening  her  with  speedy 
CoUapse.  We,  however,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by 
means  of  a  salt-water  emetic,  followed  by  opiates,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her  recover.  She  contiuned  feeble, 
however,  till  fall. 

In  October,  she  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  and  was 
attended  by  another  physician.  We  were,  however,  summoned 
to  her  bedside,  a  day  or  two  before  she  died,  and  found  her 
dying  of  dry  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  from  the  use  of  mercury  I 

Case  Vr. — March,  1846,  attended  Mrs.  J ,  in  labor. 

She  had  been  feeble  all  the  winter.  Pound  a  midwife  in  at- 
tendance, who  had  desired  that  a  physician  might  be  called, 
because  of  the  delicate  state  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  The 
labor  was  natural — no  hemorrhage  followed — but  the  patient 
began  to  sink  before  she  was  bandaged  and  changed — said 
die  was  dying — complained  of  universal  numbness  of  feeling—* 
we  grasped  the  womb— compressed  the  abdominal  arota,  in 
our  anxiety  to  do  something  efiectual ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  hemorrhage  we  desisted-^-she  writhed,  aud  moaned, 
and  sighed,  and  gasped,  as  life  waned — stimulants,  fresh  air, 
rubbing,  ether,  aspersion,  were  hurriedly  made  use  of  in  our 
endeavors  to  restore  be}*  but  all  to  no  purpose,  she  died. 
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In  Collin's  Midwifery,  will  be  found  a  number  of  simikr 
cases,  where  death  occurred  after  natural  labors,  and  the  cause 
wbollj  inexplicable.  We  hold  that  the  cause  of  death  in  such 
cases  is  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  Similar  eases  have  undoubl- 
edly  &llen  under  the  observation  of  most  obstetricians. 
Sudden  death  after  the  shock  of  parturition,  the  reader 
will  remember,  occurred  in  Dr.  McGugin's  case  of  nursing 
acre  mouth ;  abo,  in  Dr.  Marshall  HalFs  cases  of  a  serious 
affection. 

Case  YII. — In  March,  1845,  we  wore  summoned  to  attend 

Mrs.  G ,  whom  we  found  in  a  very  delicate  state  of 

health,  and  daily  expecting  her  confinement.  She  had  been 
an  invalid  all  the  winter,  and  had  been  treated  the  whilst 
homoeopathically.  She  was  able  to  sit  up  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  even  to  walk  about  the  house.  She  was  very  much  ema- 
dated ;  of  pale,  icteric  appearance ;  mouth  sore,  and  drivet 
ling,  with  a  dark,  dirty  ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  tonguo  as 
large  as  a  Lima  bean,  haviiig  a  crimson,  bleeding  margin,  and 
a  dark,  ill-conditioned  centre.  The  ankles  were  oedematous, 
and  her  legs  bespattered  with  petechia.  We  prescribed  and 
gave  directions  as  to  diet,  and  retired.  Early  the  next  mon»- 
ing,  before  we  had  risen,  a  call  came  to  attend  her  in  labor. 
She  had  an  easy  accouchment;  there  was  no  hemorrhage;  the 
inftint  was  small  and  feeble;  the  putting  to  bed,  was  attended 
with  as  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  possible  r 
cordials  and  nourishment  were  ordered  and  we  retired.  Witb- 
ia  an  hour  we  were  summoned  to  return  in  great  haste,  when 
we  found  her  dying.  She  was  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
reason,  and  able  to  speak,  and  conscious  that  she  was  dying. 
The  phenomena  were  sinking,  moaning,  catching  for  breathy 
nambness  of  feeling,  writhing  to  and  fro,  gasping,  and  death. 
She  must  have  been  half  an  hour  nearly,  in  her  agony,  and' 
no  restoratives  of  fresh  air,  hartshorne,  brandy,  rubbing,  etc, 
were  of  any  use.  We  grasped  the  abdomen  over  the  regiov 
of  the  uterus,  and  found  the  womb  in  a  state  of  tonic  contrao 
tion — there  had  been  no  hemorrhage.  We  regret  that  we  lost 
sight  of  the  fate  of  the  infiint.  It  was  probably  reared  by- 
aid  of  a  wot  nurse,  as  the  family  was  in  affluent  cii'cumstances. 
Ovr  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  which  this- 
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lady  died,  viz:  nnrsiDg  sore  mouth  or  land  scnrvy,  was  freely 
expressed  to  the  friends,  and  anti-scorbatic  diet  commended 
to  the  family. 

Case  Y III. — April,  1846,  summoned  in  great  haste  to  attend 

Mrs.  L .      She  had  aborted  with  dispatch  after  a  walk, 

hardly  reaching  home  soon  enough.  We  found  the  OTum  ex* 
pelled  entire.  There  was  not  much  hemorrhage,  but  she  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  soon  ccnnmenced  sinking,  sighing,  and 
gasping  for  fresh  air,  and  taking  on  fatal  airs,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  two  cases  of  death  after  delivery  above  detailed. 
The  paroxysm  was  not  like  syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  for 
there  was  perfect  consciousness.  Prostration,  with  universal 
distress,  manifested  by  turning,  twisting,  panting,  moaning, 
and  complaining  of  a  sense  of  numbness  or  universal  loss  of 
feeling,  constituted  the  phenomena.  Fresh  air,  fanning, 
aspersion,  ether,  rubbing,  hot  brandy  toddy,  diligently  and  per- 
severingly  used,  finally  restored  her  to  quietude. 

On  examining  this  patient's  mouth  with  reference  to  the 
suspected  cause  of  the  sinking  fit,  the  objective  signs  of  the 
seorbutic  diathesis  were  manifest  in  the  crimson  line  along 
the  dental  margin  of  the  gums ;  hyperaemia  of  the  arches  of 
th^  palate ;  pale  tongue,  etc.  Her  countenance,  too,  was  pale, 
and  there  was  fetor  of  breath  with  constipated  bowels. 

The  husband  and  a  child  three  years  old  were  also  laboring 
under  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  They  had  the  objective  signs 
in  the  mouth ;  the  husband  had  sallow  countenance,  bleeding 
piles,  and  great  constipation ;  and  the  infant  fcsUd  diarrhoea, 
sore  mouth,  and  tumefied  gums. 

The  proper  antiscorbutic  remedies  and  diet  soon  restored 
fliem  all  to  health. 

Case  IX. — We  were  consulted  in  April,  1846,  by  a  shoemak- 
er, complaining  of  abdominal  pains  with  general  indisposition. 
A  mild  cathartic  was  ordered  him.  He  returned  the  next 
day  with  his  symptoms  much  aggravated,  and  a  sore  mouth 
superadded.  On  a  more  careful  examination  the  scorbutic 
sore  mouth  of  nursing  women  was  very  evidently  the  difEL- 
culty.  Besides  soreness  of  the  tongue  and  buccal  surfaces, 
the  gums  palpably  revealed  a  scorbutic  condition  by  the  red 
Hue  along  the  teeth,  and  oommendng  tumc&otion.    His  eon- 
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Btitntional  sjnnptoms  were,  lassitude  and  sense  of  weakness 
with  abdominal  distress.  After  about  two  hours  work  in  the 
morniug  he  had  to  give  up  and  lounge  the  balance  of  ttee  daj. 
His  appetite  was  good,  and  he  thought  it  strange  that  he 
should  feel  so  feeble.  Was  very  regular  in  his  habits  even  to 
teetotalism,  and  could  assign  no  cause  for  his  "  belljache"  as 
he  called  it. 

On  questioning  him  as  to  his  dietary,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  eaten  no  potatos,  turnips,  cabbages,  onions,  or  pickles  for 
nearly  thi*ee  months.  Pork  and  beans.,  homminy,  and  bread  and 
coffee  constituted  his  bill  of  fare.  We  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  to  eat,  what  ho  craved  ?  He  replied,  "  a  raw  tur- 
nip." He  was  dismissed  without  further  drugging  and  advised 
to  eat  as  many  raw  turnips  as  he  wished,  and  to  live  chieSy  on 
vegetables.  In  a  few  days  he  called  again  to  say  how  well  he 
felt,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  his  croaking  cronies 
who  told  him  his  doctor's  advice  would  be  the  death  of  him. 

Case  X. — A  visit  of  courtesy  in  the  family  of  a  friend, 
whose  wife  had  for  a  long  time  labored  under  a  grave  attack 
of  nursing  sore  mouth, — visit  timed  adroitly,  yet  so  as  to 
seem  accidental, — afforded  us  an  interview  at  the  bed-side,  as 
we  desired,  with  her  physicians,  with  whom  we  were  on  terms 
of  friendly  intimacy. 

The  patient  had  been  blistered  over  the  abdomen  for  the 
pains  and  tenderness;  her  cravings  for  acids,  pickles,  and  sour 
fruits  had  been  denied ;  the  moi\th  was  in  a  sore  drivelling 
condition,  resembling  mercurial  salivation;  despair  and  dis* 
tress  clouded  her  palid  and  sunken  countenance;  she  was 
unable  to  rise  from  her  bed ;  and  altogether  the  case  was  very 
unpromising.  At  our  suggestion  that  the  affection  was  of 
a  scorbutic  character,  the  case  was  thencefortfi  treated  with 
lemons,  oranges,  and  vegetable  nutrition,  and  the  lady  rapidly 
recovered. 

Collateral  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  scorbutic  dia* 
thesis,  as  an  overlooked  element  in  the  diseases  of  the  pesti- 
lential years  under  consideration,  is  afforded  by  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  epidemics  that  aflSict  children.  To  be 
more  explicit,  the  scarlet  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  springs  of 
1844, 1845,  and  1846,  iu.Ohicago,  and  proved  very  intractable. 
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In  some  instaoces  neailj  every  child  of  the  families  invaded 
died.  As  many  as  three  or  four  children  in  the  same  fainitji[ 
died  of  it  in  several  instanoes.  It  remitted  in  autumn^  an4 
reappeared  in  aggravated  form  every  spring.  The  most  jnar 
lignant  cases  of  the  anginose  scarlatina  presented,  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The  whole  mouth  and  fauces 
iroald  often  present  a  foul,  sanious,  phagedenic,  ulcerated  con- 
dition, of  putrid  character  and  offensive  odor.  Why  this 
tendency  to  a  dissolving  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  mouth, 
unless  from  complication  of  the  disease  with  scorbutus?  It  is 
stated  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Wright,  in  an  article  on  the  scurvy  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  the  memorable  spring 
of  1835,  that  one  of  the  patients  spit  up  his  palate!  we  shall 
refer  to  this  paper  again.  Coincident  with  the  spring  waves 
of  scarlatina,  we  have  taken  note  of  the  epidemic  vernal 
manifestations  of  the  nursing  sore  mouUi  affection.  Dr. 
Miner,  it  will  be  remembered,  speaks  of  its  epidemic  appear* 
anoe,  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  observed  the  same  affection  in 
males.  Sundry  instances  came  under  our  notice  in  the  spring 
of  1846  where  not  only  the  nursing  mother  had  this  sore 
mouth,  but  several  of  the  children  of  those  families  alsa  We 
remember  one  family  where  four  of  the  little  children  had 
drivelling  sore  mouth  coincident  with  the  mother's  attack, 
together  with  constitutional  symptoms.  Now,  what  would 
have  been  the  probable  consequences  had  scarlatina  impinged 
on  that  household?  The  summer  complaints  of  infants,  or 
Hie  epidemics  of  cholera  infantum,  were  particularly  severe 
and  unmanageable  also,  during  those  years ;  and  as  in  1836, 
and  1838,  we  noticed  that  infants  at  the  breasts  of  those 
mothers  who  had  nursing  sore  month  often  had  it  Why  this, 
unless  dependant  on  the  mothers'  scorbutic  taint  ?  Now  and 
then  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred. 

The  summer  epidemic  bilious  fever  in  the  hot,  dry  summer 
of  1846,  was,  again,  of  most  remarkably  aggravated  character, 
in  Northern  Illinois.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  epidemic  of 
1885,  in  the  central  regions  of  the  State.  Pernicious  fever 
was  common,  especially  among  laborers  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  where  insolation  by  day  was  withering;  up- 
ward radiation  or  cooling  by  night  in  open  shanties  without 
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floors,  sadden  and  excessive ;  and  where  the  dietaiy  for  th^ 
six  months  previously  had  been  little  else  than  bacon,  bread 
and  coflfee.  We  took  note  also  of  the  greater  frequency  of  attacte 
as  well  as  graver  character  of  the  types  of  fiaver  among  the 
foreign  population,  and  the  poor,  living  back  from  the  lake 
and  along  both  branches  of  the  Chicago  Bi ver ;  and  oompara* 
tive  immunity  of  the  dwellers  on  the  lake  shore,  who  were 
better  fed  and  better  housed,  and  where  the  expanse  of  water 
tended  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  day  and  night,  and 
where  also  the  sleeping  apartments  are  in  second  and  third 
stories ;  corroborating  the  view  that  extreme  impressions  of 
the  vital  stimuli  develop  tiiese  fevers,  rather  than  a  hypo- 
thetical malaria. 

There  was  the  same  tendency,  also,  in  the  fevers  of  this 
jrear,  to  assume  the  comatose  condition  and  end  qnickly  in 
death,  that  characterized  the  epidemics  of  some  previous 
years,  especially  those  cases  in  which  depletory  treatment  was 
resorted  to.  In  some  few  instances  patients  were  recovered 
from  the  comatose  condition  by  heroic  doses  of  quinine,  where 
the  patients  were  not  past  swallowing ;  and  where  this  course 
fidled  we  saw  its  power  and  salntaiy  influence  in  produdi^ 
a  partial  return  to  consciousness  occasionally  maaifested.  The 
objective  signs  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  were  observed  in 
these  cases,  and  is  it  not  rational  to  infer  that  a  scorbntic  ra* 
moUissement  of  the  brain  is  the  true  cause  of  the  coma,  and 
that  in  the  cases  which  do  not  respond  to  a  free  administration  of 
quinine,  there  is  hemorrhage  or  extravasation,  either  seroos 
or  sanguineous,  agreeably  to  ihe  scorbutic  law  ?  We  doubt 
not  the  softened  condition  of  the  gums  has  been  nottoed  in 
malarious  fevers  by  many  physicians  who  have  never  thoogfat 
of  attributing  it  to  scorbutus.  Doubtless  many  have  mar- 
velled, too,  that  the  smallest  exhibitions  of  mercurials  should 
frequently  produce  salivation.  Now,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, these  cases,  where  there  is  no  tolerance  of  mercury } 
where  whole  families  sicken  of  malarious  fever,  and  it  assames 
an  aggravated  character ;  and  where,  though  it  be  interrupted^ 
relapses  are  very  common,  indicate  scorbutus.  We  found  the 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  more  effectual  in  preventing  relapses 
than  any  remedy  we  had  ever  prescribed,  especially  when 
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aided  by  lemonade  drinks  and  antisoorbntio  diet,  or  plenty  of 
good  food  and  acids. 

Case  XL — ^A  case  of  nursing  sore  montli  came  into  onr 
tends  in  the  spring  of  1847  that  was  very  instructive.  The 
lady  afflicted  was  from  the  city  of  New  York;  had  labored 
under  the  affection  nearly  the  whole  winter,  and  had  been  ad- 
TBPed  by  her  physician  to  travel.  She  visited  Chicago  in  May, 
sad  remained  through  the  month  of  Jane  with  her  sister. 
Bvery  effort  to  conquer  the  diseaso  had  been  unavjEiiling ;  she 
ted  been  dieted  and  drugged  to  no  purpose ;  and  was,  indeed, 
a  pitiable  victim  of  medical  ignorance.  We  do  not  remember 
who  had  been  her  physician,  nor  would  we  speak  it  if  we  did, 
dthoagh  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  not  understanding 
how  to  cure  nursing  sore  mouth  cases  with  dispatch^  but  there 
ifiii  not  knowing  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  one  kind  of 
diet  long  persisted  in*  This  patient  had  been  dieted  by  her 
physician,  so  she  said,  all  the  winter  and  spring,  on  oyster- 
soup,  soda  biscuit  and  tea;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
thAh  of  her  statement  The  truth  is,  the  state  of  her  mouth 
.wbold  not  allow  of  her  eating  solid  food,  and  there  is  a  popu- 
hnti  if  Qot  a  professional  prejudice  against  allowing  suckling 
women  all  manner  of  vegetables  and  iruits,  because,  it  is  held, 
they  produce  distressing  if  not  dangerous  colics  in  their  in- 
fints.  Now  this  restriction  in  the  diet  of  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing women  is,  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  tlie  setting  in 
of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection,  or  the  scorbutic  dia- 
iteais* 

•  Dr.  Wood,  says,  {Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  2.  p,  262). 
^Bven  the  regimen  of  the  sick,  in  ordinary  private  practice, 
Aould  be  regulated  by  the  physician  with  some  regard  to 
aoorry,  which,  within  the  experience  of  the  author,  has  ap- 
Ipeared  to  result,  in  one  instance  at  least,  from  a  restricted 
ttiei,  too  long  continued,  under  medical  direction/'  He  says, 
(pp,  cit  p.  256),  "  Meat,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  cannot  be  the 
oause  of  the  disease ;  [scurvy]  for  it  is  sometimes  produced 
when  little  or  no  meat  is  furnished,  as  among  the  people  of 
Iflidia,  when  confined  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  fed  upon 
rioe  and  other  farinaceous  products.  The  author  has  witnessed 
<il  oase  of  the  disease  in  a  young  lady,  who  was  confined  for  a 
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long  time,  for  the  euro  of  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  to  a  diet 
exclusively  of  barley." 

This  case  of  obstinate  nursing  sore  month  that  had  been  so 
long  under  an  improper  course  of  diet,  responded  immediatelj 
to  a  generous  use  of  lemons,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  with  a 
variety  and  abundance  of  nutrition. 

Several  cases  of  sudden  death  occurred  during  those  years, 
in  no  way  susceptible  of  explanation  but  by  the  soorbutie 
law.  A  distinguished  prelate,  the  late  Bishop  Quarter,  died 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  suddenly,  just  after  the  rigid  fast  of 
lent,  without  sickness,  or  more  than  lassitude,  weariness,  in* 
ertia,  etc.,  of  which  he  had  complained  for  weeks.  He  died 
suddenly  at  night,  before  medical  aid  could  be  summoned,  and 
the  best  account  we  could  get  of  the  matter  from  those  in  at- 
tendance was,  that,  when  attracted  to  his  sleeping  apartment 
by  his  meanings  and  last  agonies,  it  appeared  that  for  some 
cause  he  had  risen  from  his  bed.  His  pains  were  g^reatly  re* 
ferred  to  the  abdomen,  but  he  was  soon  past  utterance. 

Our  explanation  is  that,  a  return  to  a  full  diet  immediately 
after  lent,  produced  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  the  shock  proved  fatal,  conformably  to  the  scorbutic  law* 
Observing  his  sallow  and  jaded  look  some  days  before,  we 
sent  him  a  jar  of  extra-nice,  mixed  pickles ;  but  he  observed 
subsequently  on  thanking  us  for  the  attention,  that  he  never 
ate  pickles  at  all,  under  any  circumstances! 

We  visited  the  mining  regions  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  met  with  sundry  cases  of  the 
nursing  sore  mouth  in  our  travels.  One  case  that  fell  under 
our  notice  was  the  wife  of  a  physician,  and,  the  case,  though 
inveterate,  responded  directly  to  antiscorbutic  treatment.  A 
clever  physician  of  Iowa  informed  us  that  it  was  a  commoa 
affection  in  his  locality — Davenport — and  that  he  had  found 
the  chlorate  of  potash  an  effectual  remedy.  The  efiScacj  of 
the  potash  salts  has  been  spoken  of  before. 

The  winter  of  1848  '49,  was  one  of  extraordinary  inclem- 
ency. It  set  in  with  deep  snows  in  November,  and  continued 
till  lato  in  March ;  and  the  terrible  disasters  and  destruction 
of  property  by  the  spring  floods  throughout  northern  Illinois, 
were  too  remarkable  to  be  soon  erased  from  memory.    The 
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destruction  of  property  in  the  Chicago  harbor  was  very  great 
The  Des  Plaines  River  o'erspread  its  banks,  and  discharged 
its  flood  of  waters  across  the  summit  level  prairie  and  through 
the  canal  into  the  south  fork  of  the  Chicago  Biver,  carrying 
before  it  the  great  burden  of  solid  ice,  eighteen  inches  thick 
at  least,  that  had  formed  on  the  ponds  of  the  prairie  during 
the  winter.  The  bridges  over  the  Chicago  river  were  broken 
loose  from  their  moorings  by  it,  and  together  with  the  ship- 
ping— sailing  vessels,  steamboats,  and  canal  boats — hurried 
out  into  the  Lake,  or  crushed,  sunk,  and  gorged,  pell  mell, 
in  the  bend  of  the  river  just  above  the  piers.  . 

During  the  spring  of  1849  frequent  cases  of  the  nursing 
sore  mouth  affection  came  under  our  observation,  and  all 
forms  of  disease  were  again  di^eadfully  aggravated  by  the  scor- 
butic diathesis. 

Case  XII. — A  physician's  wife,  a  near  neighbor  and  friend, 
fell  a  victim  to  this  *'  serious  affection,''  I  think  in  the  month 
of  April  of  that  spring.  Our  families  were  intimate,  uncere- 
moniously so,  and  living  but  a  few  doors  apart,  we  saw  this 
estimable  lady  often  through  the  winter  and  spring.  She  was 
naturally  rather  a  delicate,  feeble  woman,  and  being  enciente 
through  that  long,  cold  winter,  and  necessarily  shut  up  and 
confined  within  doors,  her  health  and  digestion  suffered  seri- 
ously. She  had  the  heart-burn  almost  constantly,  and  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  her  say  that  a  raw  turnip  scraped  was 
the  only  thing  that  would  relieve  it,  and  this  they  prohibited. 
She  had  much  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  great  and  increas- 
ing constitutional  feebleness,  and  her  confinement  was  awaited 
with  much  anxiety.  She  became  very  ansdmic  and  nearly 
helpless  at  her  full  time  ]  had  a  hard  labor ;  did  not  get  up  or 
progress  towards  health  at  all  after  her  delivery ;  in  fine,  had 
the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  de- 
veloped in  an  inveterate  degree ;  and  one  morning,  after  the 
exertion  of  changing  and  having  her  bed  made,  she  fainted  in 
her  chair,  and  died.  We  were  at  her  bed-side  almost  imme- 
diately, before  she  ceased  to  breath;  and  kept  up  artificial 
respiration  some  minutes,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  sudden 
law  of  collapse  incident  to  scorbutus  had  been  irrevocably 
executed — she  was  dead. 

19 
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This  case  occurred  in  a  wealthy  family,  and  explains  how  it 
is  that  the  nnrsing  sore  month  or  scorbutic  diathesis  is  often 
developed  in  the  wires  and  mothers  of  families  able  to  bring 
to  their  daily  board  every  luxury  the  season  affords,  but  who 
from  mistaken  notions  of  prudence  engender  scurvy  by  a  re- 
stricted diet.    Thousands  of  breeding  women  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  life  are  destroyed  in  this  way.    Extremes  thus  ap- 
proach ;  while  the  poor  are  unable  to  obtain  proper  fbod,  the 
wealthy  often  restrict  themselves  to  bread  and  tea,  or  a  &ri- 
naceous,  innutritions  diet  to  cure  their  dyspepsias  brought  on 
by  inaction  or  sendentaiy  habits,  forsaking  pot-luck  dinners, 
and  cabbage  swimming  in  vinegar;  and  so  both  rich  and  poor 
&11  victims  to  scorbutus.    Women  pregnant  for  tiie  first  time, 
we  have  often  seen  victimized  by  Graham  rules  of  restricted 
diet.    Be  careftil  in  your  diet  is  the  kind  watch-word  of  a 
mother,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  and 
which  really  means,  abstain  from  pickles,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  preserves;  when,  if  ever  there  is  a  time  these  articles  of 
diet  are  especially  demanded,  it  is  at  the  time  when  nature 
requires  a  double  supply  of  all  the  wholesome  elements  of 
nutrition — ^the  period  of  utero  gestation. 

About  the  first  of  June  1849,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out 
in  Chicago,  in  a  population  where  all,  or  at  least  whole 
families  were  laboring  under  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  as  we 
have  shown.  It  made  its  ingress  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  speaking  of  it  as  a  traveling  death  angel, 
and  coming  up  from  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  It  had  ap- 
peared faintly  in  New  York  the  previous  autumn,  that  is,  a 
few  cases  had  occurred  in  the  locality  called  the  "  five  points," 
among  European  emigrants  fix>m  quarantine.  A  ship  had 
just  arrived  from  Europe  in  which  the  cholera  had  broken  out 
at  sea,  this  ship,  however,  not  having  sailed  from  a  port  where 
it  was  raging  though  it  was  epidemic  in  other  cities.  It  ran 
through  the  quarantine  hospital  at  New  York,  but  lay  hushed 
in  the  city  until  spring.  It  had  appeared  at  New  Orleans 
also  under  very  similar  circumstances  in  December  previously, 
having  broken  out  at  sea  in  an  emigrant  ship,  and  it  spread 
in  New  Orleans,  or  manifested  considerable  activity  among 
sailors  and  immigrants.    It  became  strongly  epidemic  early 
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in  fhe  wpnagf  and  ooqfMtted  aD.  the  winter  and  spring  with 
St  Looki  where  it  eetablished  itself  as  warm  weather  came 
ODi  and  raged  with  firigfatfhl  mortality  in  Jnne  and  July,  ^ow- 
ing  great  partialitjr  S&t  the  idmugrant  population,  largely  oon* 
giegated  tibere,  and  tiie  poorer  daasea  of  foreigners.  It  was 
not  slow  in  progressing  up  the  Illinois  Bivw,  attacking  the 
meet  important  towns  snoeesBively.  At  Pern,  under  the 
bfaiffs,  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  junction  of  the  canal, 
it  cansed  a  terrible  panic,  proring  yery  &tal  at  its  onset,  and 
causing  everybody  to  fly.  Ot  some  five  thousand  inhabitants 
not  one  remainedy  it  is  said.  At  Chicago  it  piroved  very  mor* 
tal,  sweeping  off  nearly  every  member  (^  some  ftmilies,  par* 
tioalarly  those  first  attacked.  It  passed  on  eastwardly,  via 
the  lakes,  raging  witii  great  severity  and  fearful  mortality  in 
certain  localities,  particularly  at  Saadudi^  Oity»  in  Ohio,  a 
good  scorbutic  locality,  or  a  cdd,  damp,  fishy  place.  The  Ohio 
Biver  was  also  a  channel  of  its  travels,  and  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  cities,  were  also  theatree  of  its  ravages 
during  the  same  time  that  it  raged  at  St  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Casb  XIIL— -It  so  imppGMd  that  jthe  first  case  of  cholera 
which  fell  under  our  care,  oemirred  in  a  suekling  mother — a 
nursing  sore  mouth  subject.  Like  all  the  firat  cases  of  that 
epidemic  it  proved  fatal  in  a  hurry ;  and  most  remarkable  to 
say,  there  was  neittier  vomiting  bjOT  purging!  It  was  one  of 
those  very  malignant  cases  which  idways  tdiaraeterize  tiie 
<^ning  phenomena  of  a  grave  epidemic.  Hie  corpse  was 
"Uack  and  blue''  immediately.  The  rapidity  of  the  case, 
aad  the  evidence  of  putridity  caused  us  no  little  anxiety  on 
aseount  of  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  but  strange  to 
say,  neither  the  husband  nor  children  were  attacked.  It  was 
an  American  family  in  good  drcumstancee ;  and  whilst  whole 
isBiiiies  in  the  lower  walks  ot  life,  and  particularly  among 
the  fineign  population,  were  b^g  cut  o£f  in  the  first  out- 
break, the  balance  of  this  &mily  escaped  attack.  We  say 
this  was  a  nursing  sore  mouth  case ;  although  we  had  not  been 
called  to  prescribe  for  it  as  sudu  The  infant  was  about  five 
mmths  old :  we  presided  at  its  birth  in  December  previously, 
and  the  lady  had  a  good  getting  up.  We  regarded  her  as  a 
ptreon  of  good  constitution,,  theugjl^  enfeebled  by  r^nd  breed- 
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i  ng.  She  had  suckled  her  inSEmt  tfarovgh  the  long,  cold  win* 
ter,  and  was  much  prostrated  by  tiie  approach  of  warm 
weather,  although  she  had  not  sought  medical  advice.  Her 
symptoms,  were  not  vomiting  and  purging,  when  she  did  con. 
sider  herself  sick  enough  to  need  advice,  bat  sinking,  prostra- 
tion, trembling,  palpitation^  difficnlty  of  breathing  or  inabil- 
ity to  get  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air.  There  was  palor  of 
countenance;  a  disjected  look;  a  sunken  eye,  and  a  dark 
ci'esent  under  it;  sense  of  oppression,  and  frequent  sighing. 
She  had  suffered  a  sudden  aggravation,  or  a  paroxysm  of  her 
ailments  that  had  totally  unnerved  her  that  morning,  and  the 
reports  of  the  cholera  had  doubtless  aided  in  the  matter. 

We  treated  this  case  very  badly.  Without  reflection,  or 
any  philosophic  sense,  or  sound  pathological  reasoning,  we 
opened  a  vein  and  bled  the  patient  about  six  or  eight  ounces. 
She  sank  and  died  in  four  hours  at  farthest  We  were  with 
her  most  of  the  time.  She  threw  up  once,  that  is,  some  medi- 
cinal  draught  was  ejected,  which  was  all  the  vomiting  that 
occurred,  and  there  was  no  purging,  and  there  had  been  none, 
so  the  patient  said.  The  vomiting  was  characteristio  of  true 
cholera — full,  forcible,  and  finished. 

Thousands  of  cases  are  treated  just  as  empirically.  Tho 
malignancy  and  rapid  tendency  to  death,  is  ascribed  to  the 
''  epidemic  influence."  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly,  in  order  to  counteract,  or  prove  antidotal  to  the  poi- 
soning influence  supposed  to  exist  in  the  air.  We  labored,  at 
that  time,  under  this  delusion,  and  so  all-powerftil  was  its  in- 
fluence, that  nosology  governed  us  wholly.  A  little  blood 
early  drawn,  has  been  a  favorite  mode  of  treating  diseases 
tending  rapidly  to  putridity — even  typhus  fever.  We  treated 
many  cases  of  cholera  so  in  1832,  when  ward  physician  in 
Baltimore,  and  supposed  it  the  right  method.  Some  got  well 
after  it,  any  how ;  but  this  case  went  like  the  dew.  It  waa 
a  most  malignant  case  of  cholera,  where  the  powers  of  life 
were  too  much  paralysed  by  the  poison,  for  the  usual  pheno* 
mena  to  be  developed.  So  we  reasoned  then.  We  did  not 
even  think  of  scorbutus,  in  that  case.  The  idea  of  CHOLEnA 
eclipsed  everything.  Subsequently,  however,  we  judged  this 
a  ease  of  cholera  complicated  with  eoorbutuS)  or  the  nursing 
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isore  mouth  affection.  The  dying  phenomena  were  similar  to 
those  manifested  in  the  sadden  deaths  after  delivery— -jacti- 
ktion,  moaning,  sighing,  gasping,  and  numbness  of  feeling, 
with  clearness  of  intellect.  It  was  impossible  for  ns.  on  mature 
reflection,  not  to  see  the  evidences  of  the  ecorbatic  diathesis 
-in  this,  And  many  other  similar  cases,  that  came  under  our 
notice,  during  fliat  epidemic.  The  complication,  in  numerous 
instances,  was  too  manifest  to  be  gainsay^,  and  the  idea 
early  exercised  an  influence  on  our  prescriptions.  Still,  we 
considered  the  complications  accidental;  or  in  other  words, 
we  saw  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  was  an  aggravating  ele* 
ment  of  the  dioleric  disease,  as  well  as  bilious  fever ;  and  it 
influenced  our  practioe ;  led  to  a  free  use  of  punch  and  quinine, 
soda  powders,  etc. 

Case  XIV. — Mrs.  J was  delivered  of  her  second 

child  under  our  care,  in  June,  1849.  She  had  a  quick  and 
easy  confinement,  without  accident.  After  being  changed  and 
put  to  bed,  and  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  house,  she 
commenced  sinking,  and  sighing,  and  gasping  for  fi-esh  air — 
complained  of  numbness  or  general  paralysis  of  feeling — uni- 
versal distress,  moaning,  jactitation,  etc.,  and  declared  she 
was  dying.  The  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  etimulants 
internally  and  externally  liberally  administered — rubbing, 
sprinkling  with  cold  water  to  cause  deep  inspirations — every- 
fting,  indeed,  of  a  restorative  nature  was  rapidly  and  perse- 
veringly  resorted  to,  and  at  the  end  of  some  twenty  minutes 
or  more,  she  began  to  improve,  and  slowly  became  composed 
and  comfortable. 

On  inspecting  this  lady's  mouth,  the  gums  displayed  the 
erimson  line  along  the  dental  margin;  the  buccal  sur&ces 
were  marbled  with  eschymoeed  patdies,  and  the  tongue  was 
sore.  On  strict  inquiry  we  found  that  she  had  had  slight 
diarrhoea  for  two  days,  attended  wiih  no  pain,  but  which  was 
manifestly  the  incipient  stage  of  cholera. 

We  put  her  under  lemon  punch,  morphine,  and  quinine,  and 
a  thorough  anti-scorbutic  regimen,  and  she  had  a  good  getting 
up.  It  was  evident  to  us,  that  here  was  a  complication  of 
scurvy  with  cholerine,  or  in  other  words,  that  cholera  was 
letting  in  on  a  nursing  sore  month  case.    We  enjoined  an 
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nti-scorbutic  coarse  of  diet,  and  tiie  patient  steered  dear  ni 
cholera  the  balaaoe  of  the  summer. 

Case  XV. — On  the  eTening  of  the  same  day  of  our  attend- 
anoe  on  the  last  reported  case,  we  were  somiBOBed  in  Urn 
greatest  possible  haste  to  an  Iiiih  woman  in  labor,  who  had 
the  cholera.     We  foand  her  TonutiDg,  pnrgiDg,  and  flooding  t 
Of  coarse  she  was  on  the  downward  road  with  diqmtoh.    We 
made  a  footling  case  of  it  in  no  time,  and  gaTO  an  emetic  of 
common  salt  dissolred  in  plain  water.    The  aft«>birth  came 
with  the  child,  and  the  cluldwas  still-bom;  not £rom pfessore 
of  the  cord,  for  there  was  no  detention  of  the  head.    We 
grasped  the  womb  through  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen — 
bandaged  and  pat  the  wilted  woman  whom  we  had  litde  ex* 
pectation  of  saving,  into  a  clean  bed.    The  emetic  bad  been 
doing  its  work — the  stomadi  was  now  <|<rfet-*the  nterine 
hemorrh^e  had  ceased — we  gave  her  an  ounce  of  Ike  follow* 
ing  miztnre,  which  we  carried  generally  dnring  the  epidemic^ 
for  an  emergency :  R.  Tr.  Bhei.  C,  Tr.  Gatechn.t  Mac  Acadff^ 
Syr.  SimpL  &.&.  SJ4  Garb.  Sod.,  Garb.  Amonim  &.a.  Bj;  Mor- 
phisD  Acetat.  gr.,  J4  M.;  administered  in  a  little  sweetened 
water,  and  repeated  it  as  often  as  there  was  either  vomiting 
or  pnrging.    Vomiting  did  not  reear,  and  die  pwging  was 
controlled  by  a  few  doses  of  the  medicine.  On  oar  risit  next 
day,  she  was  oot  <rf  danger  and  quite  comfortable. 

We  had  attended  this  woman  in  1647,  for  an  inTeterate 
attack  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection,  and  the  infantr 
then  at  the  breast,  was  sick  all  that  summer  with  diarrhcsa 
and  teething.  The  family  came  over  in  the  skidj  sommer  of 
1846. 

On  inspecting  this  patient's  mouth,  the  eridences  of  the 
seorbutic  diathesn  were  abundant,  and  she  was  treated  anti* 
seorbutically  thenceforward,  and  had  a  good  gating  up. 

Cask  XVI. — In  July,  1849,  we  were  hailed  in  passing,  and 
desired  to  afford  assistance  to  a  woman  supposed  to  be  dying* 
We  found  her  ionising  and  writhing  under  such  a  tumult . 
ef  general  and  indiscribable  suffering,  with  sinking,  and 
catching,  moaning,  turning,  and  gasping,  that  we  find  it  difii- 
cnlt  to  draw  a  picture  of  her  death-etruggKng  tortures.  Sha 
was  at  her  full  tama  in  utsro^goetatien^  but  her  agoqr  bora 
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no  similitade  to  the  throes  of  parturition.  She  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  day  before,  and  had  taken  a  small  dose  of 
castor  oil,  which  operated  severely,  and  eontinned  in  the 
manner  of  a  serous  diarrhoea.  Laudanum  and  brandy  toddy 
were  given  freely,  and  not  much  diluted :  chloroform  held  to 
her  nose ;  and  fanning  and  aspersion  made  use  of.  She  gra- 
dually recovered  from  her  attack,  under  a  steady  application 
of  restoratives. 

Three  days  after,  she  was  delivered  under  our  care ;  had  a 
hard  labor ;  we  used  chloroform  with  caution,  every  means  to 
alleviate  suffering,  and  enable  her  to  pass  through  the  ordeal ; 
but  she  seemed  to  have  no  capability  of  endurance ;  and  soon 
after  delivery,  began  to  ^nkand  take  on  the  collapsing  pheno* 
mena  that  we  bad  seen  prove  fatal  on  several  like  occasions. 
We  were  well  prepared  .for  the  event,  so  far  as  stimulants 
and  restoratives'  could  be  of  use,  and  by  lowering  the  head, 
ftmning,  strong  brandy  toddy,  smelling  salts,  etc.,  eta,  dili- 
gently  made  use  of,  she  finally  passed  through  the  attack. 

The  objective  signs  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  were  very 
evident  in  this  delicate  woman's  mouth,  particularly  the  red 
line  along  the  dental  margin  of  the  gums.  She  had  deprived 
herself  of  all  succulent  vegetable  food  and  sallads,  for  two 
months  and  more,  to  guard  against  the  cholera;  had  the 
strongest  desire  for  acids ;  and  had  twice,  but  barely  escaped 
the  law  of  sudden  death,  from  shock  known  in  scorbutus,  to 
wit :  after  a  purge,  and  after  delivery.  We  looked  upon  her 
diarrhoea,  at  first,  as  cholerine,  and  regarded  the  case  as  com- 
plicated. 

The  most  liberal  use  of  vegetables,  lemons,  porter,  etc., 
restored  her  to  health  and  comfort,  and  satisfied  us  of  the 
correctness  of  our  diagnosis.  ' 

Case  XVII.— We  have  incidentally  spoken  of  ulcerations 
of  the  womb  and  vagina  in  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection, 
and  have  signified  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  frequently 
the  inheritance  of  infancy,  the  cause  of  chlorosis  and  tubercu- 
losis at  puberty,  and  of  nursing  sore  mouth  in  mothers  during 
lactation — the  cause  of  the  leucophlegmatic  constitution  with 
its  attendant  evils,  ulceration  of  the  womb,  leucorrhosa,  eto., 
etc     We  could  report  many  of  these  sort  of  cases,  and  some 
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whci*e  the  local  uterine  and  vaginal  difficulties  were  so  prouj* 
ineut  as  to  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  constitutional  infir- 
mities. Much  obserTation,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  thi^ 
class  of  cases  on  the  most  heroic  antiscorbutic  plan,  has  satis- 
fied us  that  all  these  vaginal  and  uterine  lesions,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  years,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  which  the  profession  has  been  so  shocked  with 
the  universal  speculum  practice,  are  but  the  offspring  of  the 
scorbutic  diathesis ;  the  local  lesions  being  dependant  on  the 
constitutional  difficulty,  the  same  as  in  the  nursing  sore  mouth 
affection.  They  require  to  be  treated  on  the  same  heroic^ 
antiscorbutic  plan.  The  local  lesions  will  disappear  when 
the  general  health  is  established;  yet  we  approve  of  local 
treatment 

Mrs.  S. ,  a  widow,  came  under  our  care  in  the  spring  of 

1850,  a  victim  of  protracted  scorbutic  dilapidation,  with 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  intestines,  vagina  and  os 
uteri.  We  had  attended  her  in  an  attack  of  the  nursing  sore 
mouth  affection  in  1845,  after  which  the  family  moved  into 
the  country,  where  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  returned  early 
in  the  spring  of  1850  to  reside  with  her  sister.  We  treated 
her  with  the  most  concentrated  nutrients,  tonics,  wine,  cod- 
liver  oil,  etc,  with  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
local  lesions,  and  although  the  case  responded  with  but 
a  snail's  pace,  still  there  was  some  improvement;  the  local 
lesions,  all  except  the  uterine  ulcer  were  healed,  and  the  gen- 
eral vigor  of  the  patient  considerably  improved.  However, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  when  hot  weather  came,  we 
were  suddenly  relieved  of  our  attendance  on  this  case.  She 
was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  cholera,  and  died  in  three 
hours  from  the  attack  I 

Xot  to  weary  our  readers,  these  are  types  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  cases  that  occurred  during  the  epidemic  visitations  of 
cholera  in  '49  and  '50,  under  our  care  that  showed  the  disease 
to  be  complicated,  as  we  then  supposed,  with  scorbutus.  We 
saw  it  aggravated  by  it,  as  we  had  seen  the  bilious  fever 
epidemics,,  and  other  forms  of  disease,  and  the  mixed,  inter 
current,  nursing  sore  mouth-cholera  cases,  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  us.      We  noticed  the  good  effect  of  anti* 
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Bcorbntic  remedies  in  nameroos  instances,  and  also  the  great 
Talne  of  quinine  and  morphine.  Soda  powders  in  ice  water 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  small  vials  of  fountain  soda 
water  kept  cold  with  ice  were  much  used  in  treating  cholera 
infantum.  We  noticed  that  cholera  delighted  in  the  localities 
held  to  be  the  strong  holds  of  malaria,  and  with  but  confused 
notions,  we  confess,  at  best,  in  etiologv,  we  reasoned  from  the 
&ct8  before  us,  that  brandj-punch,  quinine  and  morphine  were 
the  true  means  of  preventing  an  attack.  In  this  we  w^ere  not 
disappointed.  In  families  where  we  saw  the  evidences  of 
Boorvjr,  as  in  the  nursing  sore  mouth  cases ;  in  some  patients 
bedrid  for  years ;  in  certain  immigrants  from  Europe,  Irish, 
Dutch  and  Norwegian;  and  some  returned  volunteers  from 
Mexico, — where  we  saw  individuals  dropping  with  cholera  in 
whom  we  noticed  the  objective  signs  of  scurvy,  we  put  those 
families  under  prophylactic  treatment,  and  saw  them  all  ben- 
efitted, and  generally  escaping  attack.  Those  cases  that 
proved  fatal  without  vomiting  and  purging,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  we  were  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  scorbutic 
law  of  sudden  death,  to  explain  them.  Other  practitioners 
observed  such  cases  also,  so  we  have  heard  them  say,  but  no 
rational  explanation  has  ever  been  offered  before  that  we  are 
aware  of.  Under  the  view  taken  by  us  that  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  was  present,  nothing  is  easier  to  understand — the 
law  of  sudden  death  even  from  the  emotional  shock  of  fear, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal,  without  any  exhausting  drain. 
More  women  die  of  cholera  than  men;  and  the  breeding  or 
child-bearing  period  of  life  is  the  age  most  liable.  That 
women  enfeebled  by  pregnancy  and  lactation  should  fall  easy 
victims  to  epidemic  cholera,  then,  is  rational,  and  conformable 
to  observation ;  but  let  a  poor,  one-kind  of  diet,  be  used,  such 
as  the  lower  classes  must  be  restricted  to,  under  the  high 
prices  of  provisions  after  short  crops,  and  the  sudden  deaths 
after  delivery  or  under  attack  of  cholera  are  explained.  The 
restricted  regimen  and  inaction  of  breeding  women  in  the 
better  walks  of  life,  inlaying  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  explain 
the  happening  of  these  cases  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  But 
further  than  this,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  much  evil  has 
resulted  to  whole  municipalities  from  erroneous  doctrines 
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iftcolcated  bj  the  medical  profession  regarding  diet  daring 
ibe  raging  of  epidemic  cholerai  proscribing  the  daily  use  of 
fineculent  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  this  way  the  inhabitants 
of  onr  cities  have  be^  dieted  by  medical  opinion,  most  nn- 
philosophically  it  seems  to  ns,  to  guard  the  body  politic  against 
its  spread.  Certain  prudent  &milies  that  we  have  known  to 
be  attacked  with  cholera,  have  been  so  observant  of  abstain- 
ing from  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  not  to  eat  any  for  many 
weeks  prior  to  cholera  breaking  out,  thus,  no  doubt  aggrava- 
ting the  epidemic  by  inlaying  a  scorbutic  taint 

Our  views,  then,  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  underlying  chol- 
era, explain  many  of  the  phenomena  seen  in  the  disease,  but 
considered  heretofore  very  occult,  even  mysterious;  as  for  ex- 
ample, how,  or  why  it  is,  that  certain  families  all  die  off  with 
cholera,  while  their  neighbors  exposed  to  the  same  atmos- 
pheric influences,  but  not  the  same  diet,  all  escape  attack ; 
why  immigrants,  one  half  of  whom  are  doubtless  scorbutic  on 
landing,  are  the  peculiar  delight  of  the  disease ;  why  it  breaks 
out  at  sea  in  emigrant  ships,  occasioning  such  mortality;  why 
it  follows  armies,  appears  in  camps,  and  besieged  cities ;  why 
its  supposed  birth-place  is  burning  India,  where  rice  is  the 
one  article  of  food  of  the  poor ;  and  why  it  revels  in  the 
snows  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  serfs  fbed  on  train  oiL 
We  might  pursue  the  thought  still  farther,  in  explanation  of 
the  vernal  appearance  of  the  disease,  after  cold  winters,  re- 
tarded springs  and  short  crops ;  its  lying  dormant  in  the  city 
of  New  York  from  autumn  till  spring,  while  at  the  quarantine 
hospital,  under  a  routine  dietary,  it  found  subjects  even  in 
autumn ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  its  strange  vi^ries 
that  is  not  elucidated  by  the  view  here  taken  of  it,  to  wit : 
that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  underlies  it;  and  gives  the  chief 
sting,  in  fact,  to  all  our  epidemic  forms  of  diseases— explains 
why  they  are  so  mortal  during  certain  years. 

We  plead  guilty,  however,  of  great  dullness  and  tardiness 
In  discerning  the  all-pervading  evil  influence  of  the  faulty  di- 
etary of  a  city  or  country  in  producing  disease ;  and  of  nar- 
row mindedness  or  professional  bigotry  in  foreVer  localizing 
the  scorbutic  taint ;  but  so  we  had  been  taught — taught  that 
scorbutus  was  one  disease.    The  views  here  presented  have 
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come  little  by  little  from  patient  obseirations  made  at  the 
bed-side,  through  a  cycle  of  nearly  twenty  years ;  they  have 
been  forced  npon  ns  by  tmthd  too  obvions  to  deny ;  we  have 
"been  obstinate  and  unyielding  in  onr  adherence  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  schools  until  every  prop  has  been  cut  from  under  us  by 
repeated  multiplied  evidences  that  it  is  to  an  erroneous  die* 
tary,  inlaying  scorbutus,  and  not  to  "  occult  qualities  of  the 
air/'  as  has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Sydenham  and  long 
before,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  pestilence  and  the 
desolating  mortality  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  certain  years. 
Onr  eyes  are  at  last  opened  to  a  comprehensive  vision  of  the 
certain  and  inevitable  power  for  evil  of  the  impoverished  die- 
tary of  a  people  or  nation,  during  years  of  blight  and  scarcity 
of  vegetable  food  and  fruits,  and  we  now  understand  the  rea- 
son why  epidemics  have,  in  those  years,  such  uncontrolable 
sway.  We  speak  of  any  epidemic  form  of  disease  whatever, 
not  of  cholera  in  particular.  Our  observations  have  been 
general,  and  our  conclusions  are  general.  Our  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  ten  to  one  greater  in  the  bilious 
fever  epidemics  than  any  other ;  which  we  have  observed  to 
invariably  break  out  with  violence  after  cold,  wet  seasons, 
droughts,  frosts,  and  blights;  after  the  whole  community  were 
laid  under  the  putrid  influences  of  scorbutus.  But  we  have 
observed  too,  that  the  out-breaks  and  aggravation  of  small  pox, 
measles,  and  scarlatina,  were  also  coincident  with  disastrous 
years,  when  whole  families  were  displaying  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  the  scorbutic  taint.  We  are  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  the  great  and  hidden  element 
of  aggravation,  if  not  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  epidemic 
forms  of  disease  also,  as  well  as  of  bilious  fever,  cholera,  and 
cholera  infantum;  startling,  innovating,  or  ^'alarming"  as 
the  view  may  appear,  and  as  it  has  been  expressed  to  us.  It  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  first  cases  ;  and  these  diseases  are  re- 
appearing de  novo  during  every  pestilential  period. 

We  confess  to  have  been  dull,  however,  in  practice,  com- 
pared with  what  this  revision  of  our  pilgrimage  at  the  bed- 
side calls  for.  We  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  handcuffed  and 
fettered  by  nosology  all  the  way.  Notwithstanding,  we  saw 
scorbutus  all  the  time,  we  were  forever  localizing  it,  and  con 
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Bidcring  it  one  form  of  disease  among  many,  as  wo  regarded 
a  fever,  or  the  inflammations — for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools — and  of  course  we  overlooked  it  as  the  foundation  of 
the  ailments  we  treated  in  innumerable  instances.  Were  we  to 
retrace  our  foot-steps,  we  know  not  now  where  our  antiscor- 
butic treatment  would  not  be  instituted,  for  the  taiift  looms 
in  the  distance,  and  appears  to  us  in  these  reminiscences  as  a 
ubiqueous  affair,  a  sort  of  ORIGINAL  SIN  contaminating  the 
whole  people.  We  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  surest 
method  for  escaping  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic  disease, 
lies  in  the  prior  and  continued  observance  of  a  judicious  anti- 
scorbutic regimen,  or  an  omnivorous  dietary  of  meats,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  regular  exercise — conforming  to  na- 
ture's laws. 

COREOBOEATIVE    EVIDENCES   OP   THE    PREVALENCE 

OP    SCURVY. 

Our  observations  as  to  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  other  physicians  who  have 
contributed  their  testimony  to  the  medical  journals,  and  which 
we  take  leave  to  transfer,  or  such  extracts  at  least,  as  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  These  extracts  show  that  scorbutus  is  an  in- 
sidious, pervading,  but  overlooked  essential  element  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  United  States;  that  it  broke  out  in  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  in  1835,  the  year  of  our  first  noticing  it  in  Illi- 
nois; and  that  it  prevailed  in  and  out  of  the  Commercial 
Hospital,  Cincinnati,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1850,  whilst  we  noticed  its  presence  at  Chicago.  Further- 
more, it  has  prevailed  in  sundry  places  epidemically  in  Eu- 
rope within  the  period  of  our  observations,  and  has  broken 
out  in  sundry  hospitals  and  prisons.  Several  valuable  papers 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  by  eminent  observers  of 
these  epidemics,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  disease  as  it 
appeared  in  different  places.  These  monographs  constitute 
valuable  contributions  to  medical  science.  We  shall  refer  in 
another  connection  to  these  articles  as  throwing  additional 
light  on  scorbutus  beyond  what  the  records  of"former  days 
have  left.  The  truth  is,  the  old  fashioned,  chronic  form  of 
the  disease  has  beou  so  bushed  in  modern  times — almost  ban- 
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itihed  both  from  sea  and  land — ^that  there  are  many  physicians, 
now  grown  old  in  the  daties  of  the  profession,  who  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  scnrvy,  so  they  say,  or  if  they  have  encountered 
it,  did  not  know  it.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection  has  not  been  understood  and 
its  true  nature  long  since  revealed. 

Db.  Holmes'  Papeb  on  Masked  Soobbutus. — The  St  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  March,  1848,  vol.  V.  No.  V. 
p.  417.,  contains  an  article  entitled,  ^^  Some  remarks  on 
Scurvy :  by  R.  S.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  o/*  St.  Louis,  late  of  the 
United  States  Army"  wh^ich  especially  corroborates  our  views. 
Dr.  Holmes,  says, 

"  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  this  disease,  by 
many  well  marked,  yet  rather  anomalous  cases  of  it,  that  I 
witnessed  with  the  army  in  Florida.  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere 
since  then,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  and 
I  am  convinced  it  is  often  overlooked  or  not  suspected;  that 
the  names  of  other  diseases  had  been  given  to  it,  [undoubt- 
edly] and  that  from  its  diversified  character,  it  defies  all  at- 
tempts at  a  complete  history  of  its  symptoms.  [Even  so.] 
The  only  well-marked  proof  that  many  diseases  I  have  seen, 
have  been  affected  by  the  scorbutic  constitution  of  the  fluids, 
has  been  in  the  cure;  [yea  verily],  if  an  inflamed  eye,  or  an 
ulcerated  leg,  is  cured  by  a  drink  of  acids  and  a  diet  of  vege- 
tables, when  the  patient,  for  some  time  previously,  has  been 
living  on  salt  provisions,  and  without  vegetables,  it  affords 
presumptive  proof  that  the  'disease  is  of  a  scorbutic  origin. 
[Proof  positive,  rather]. 

"  Scurvy  stamps  its  impress  on  diseases  very  much  in  the 
manner  that  malaria  [a  word  cloaking  our  ignorance]  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  [Mark  this,  reader].  There  is  no  disease 
that  is  not  capable  of  taking  on  a  scorbutic  character  [the  cart 
is  here  put  before  the  horse] — as  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging — even  although  the  accredited  symptoms  of 
scorbutus  itself  may  not  be  present,  [mark  this] :  nay,  I  believe 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  among  the  many  who  escape 
when  exposed  to  scorbutic  causes,  who  has  not  within  him  the 
/eoren  [aaric.  Ae  emphatic  expression]  of  the  disease,  capable 
of  giiAq^i&jliB  of  its  presence,  if  not  by  absolute  symptoms, 
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still  by  the  stamp  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  on  any  other  dis- 
ease to  which  the  system  may  be  liable.  [Bather,  it  should 
be  said  uitder  any  disease,  for  the  diseases  are  the  epiphtnom- 
ma,  according  to  Dr.  Barnes  of  the  London  Hospital,  and 
as  we  think]. 

<*  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that,  in  all  cases  of  scurvy  the 
gums  are  affected,  [unquestionably  it  is]  or  that  the  patient  is 
depressed  in  spirits,  or  that  he  has  a  peculiarly  sallow  look, 
or  that  he  looses  his  strength,  or  has  livid  colored  patches,  as 
if  of  extravasated  blood  beneath  the  skin ;  these  may  all  be 
present,  or  not  one  of  them,  and  yet  the  patient  will  have 
scurvy.  [Often  dies  of  it  before  these  later  symptoms  are  de« 
veloped].  How  then,  it  may  bo  asked,  do  you  recognize  the 
disease  ?  we  answer,  by  the  certain  causes  that  are  known  to 
produce  it,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  acids  or  vegeta- 
bles act  favorably.  ♦  #  »  ♦  # 
A  very  universal  sign  of  the  disease  in  Florida  was,  the  su- 
perficial extended  ulcemtions  or  bull©,  giving  rise  afterwards 
to  suppuration.  *  *  *  *  I  have  had  patients 
for  three  months  on  the  sick  report,  with  this  inflammation, 
when  the  cure  was  probable,  brought  about  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  by  the  antiscorbutic  diet  that  was  habitually  used  in 
the  Hospital,  as  far  at  least  as  circumstances  would  permit: 
yet  afterwards  [when  it  was  understood  to  be  scorbutus]  I  was 
in  tlie  habit  of  curing  these  inflammations  in  a  few  day's  time 
by  drinks  of  lemonade,  [just  so]  or  what  is  better,  I  think, 
by  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  the  nitrate  of  potash,  [potash 
again]  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear;  and  by  a 
diet  of  potatos,  and  if  you  please,  salt  beef  or  pork  also 
[common  salt  is  a  most  valuable  antiscorbutic] ;  for  it  is  not 
the  presence  of  these  articles,  but  the  absence  of  acid  vegeta- 
bles that  produces  scurvy.  *  *  *  *  Another  one 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease,  in  which  scurvv  betraved 
itself,  was  in  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  lids  of  the 
eye.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  disease  was  of  a  scorbutic 
origin,  but  certainly  no  sooner  would  such  an  inflammation 
set  in,  than  it  was  seized  upon  and  overshadowed  by  the  scor- 
butic diathesis,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
inflammation  was  emsed  by  the  seeds  of  the  acarvj  in  the 
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system.  [Yon  have  it  sir].  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  was 
another  verj  common  form  of  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
this  diathesis  played  the  chief  part    [If  not  the  whole]. 

<*  Soldiers  subject  to  the  phl^^asisd,  and  also  to  a  scorba- 
tio  diathesis  were  among  our  most  freqaent  patients  in  Flori- 
da :  the  relapses  were  so  frequent  that  snch  men  were  hardly 
ever  out  of  the  hospital.  [Relapse  is  a  law  of  scurvy].  By 
the  aid  of  a  proper  diet,  we  could  easily  accomplish  a  cure  for 
the  time  being,  but  the  disease  would  return  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  diet,  peculiar  to  the  troops  was  used.  [Ex- 
actly so]. 

"  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  disease, 
for  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  much  more  common  one  in  the 
country  than  is  generally  supposed.  [Yes  indeed].  It  is  a 
great  error  to  believe  that  because  one  lives  out  of  a  town, 
that  fresh  vegetables  can  be  procured ;  the  country,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  is  often  the  most  difficult  place  to  get 
them.  [Hear].  Potatos  could  never  be  had  at  most  of  our 
frontier  posts,  were  they  not  cultivated  by  the  soldiers  them* 
selves,  and  preserved  during  the  winter;  and  it  is  quite  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  soldiers  to  sell  their  extra  supply  to  the 
country  people  around  for  their  own  consumption;  tbey  are 
the  great  prophylactics  in  scurvy,  and  generally  the  only  veg- 
etable used  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  supply  in  new  settle- 
ments is  often  very  limited,  [hear]  while  in  the  lumber  regions 
of  Maine,  New  York,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  mining  districts  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
the  workmen  arc  deprived  of  any  vegetables  whatever  for 
many  months  of  the  year ;  [hear]  their  diet  consists  of  pork, 
beans,  hard  bread  and  coffee.  [What  we  have  so  often  repeat- 
ed]. No  conception  can  be  formed  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
much  in  the  untrodden  ways  of  the  country,  of  the  extent  to 
which  salt  pork  is  used,  [hear]  not  that  it  produces  scurvy,  but 
the  facts  are,  that  where  it  is  much  used,  vegetables  are  not, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  be  procured."  *      * 

Remarks. — Dr.  Holmes,  it  appears,  had  but  recently  left 
the  army  at  the  date  of  his  article.  He  speaks  of  having 
examined  a  recruit  at  Fort  Snelling  a  few^iibnths  previously, 
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and  passed  him,  though  he  had  a  slight  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  He  tried  to  heal  that  ulcer  for  two  months,  at  which 
time  it  was  worse  than  when  he  commenced.  The  man  had 
been  working  in  the  lead  mines.  This  explained  the  case. 
He  was  put  under  antiscorbutics  and  in  two  weeks  was  well ; 
proof  positive  that  it  was  scurvy. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  most  valuable.  It  proves 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis;  its  Protean 
character ;  its  masked  symptoms ;  hidden  implantation  in  the 
the  system  without  any  signs,  or  any  that  are  generally  noticed ; 
its  universal  or  ^^ malaria-like^^  impress,  and  the  negative  proof 
of  treatment  often  the  only  proof  of  its  presence.  His  testi- 
mony also  to  the  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  western  country  is  very  important.  Had  Dr.  Holmes 
been  engaged  in  general  practice,  the  nursing  sore  mouth 
form  of  scorbutus  would  not  have  escaped  his  penetrating 
eye,  it  is  believed.  We  make  no  apology  for  extracting 
so  liberally  from  Dr.  Holmes'  paper,  it  being  to  our  purpose 
exactly ;  for  it  is  our  intention  to  compass  this  question  fully, 
and  settle  the  matter,  if  possible,  beyond  a  question  by  this 
inquiry,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection. 

Dr.  Dawson's  Paper  on  Scurvy  in  the  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati. — In  the  Western  Lancet  for  Dec.  1850,  vol. 
XI,  No.  XII.  page  759,  is  an  article  entitled,  ''Scurvy  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Hospital  during  the  summer  of 
1850 :  By  W.  W.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician ;"  which 
establishes  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  Cincinnati, 
simultaneously  with  our  observations  of  its  prevalence  at 
Chicago  during  the  raging  of  epidemic  cholera  there.  The 
cholera  was  also  raging  in  Cincinnati  at  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Dawson  says : 

*  *  #  i<  The  first  case  which  occurred  was  in  the  lu- 
natic department,  in  an  old  simple  woman  who  spent  her  time 
alternately  between  this  department  and  the  poor-house.  *  *  * 

"Upon  examination  of  the  house,  to  see  to  what  extent  it 
was  prevailing,  thirty-two  cases  were  found.  Twenty-nine  of 
them  wore  in  the  lunatic  department,  fourteen  males  and 
fifteen  females,    Iwo  cases  occurred  in  the  eye  department  of 
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the  sorgioal  ward,  and  one  was  admitted  into  the  house  on 

the  ISth  of  Joly,  who  had  been  affected  for  five  weeks. 
««««««««« 

"  It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  these  persons  would  be 
thus  afflicted  when  I  detail  their  bill  of  fare.  They  had 
boiled  rice  twice  a  week,  boiled  hominy  three  times,  salt  beel 
and  pork  twice,  fresh  meat  five  times,  bean  soup  once,  and 
beef  soup  with  cabbage  boiled  in  it,  six  times.  Bread  and 
coffee  for  breakfast,  and  bread,  butter  and  tea  for  supper. 
[Only  one  succulent  vegetable,  cabbage,  and  probably  veiy 
little  of  that  in  the  soup].  During  the  winter  and  up  to  the 
first  of  April  they  had  boiled  potatos  once  a  day  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  cabbage.  This  last  was  continued  during  the 
summer,  and  whilst  living  upon  these  articles  they  contracted 
the  disease.        »*»»»»♦ 

"The  remedies  were  more  dietetical  than  medicinal.  A 
liberal  amount  of  boiled  potatos  was  added  to  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  a  drink  composed  of  water  acidulated  with  citric 
add,  and  sweetened  with  white  sugar  so  as  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  mild  aperients  to  keep  the  bowels  open  con- 
stituted the  treatment.  Improvement  began,  in  most  of  the 
cases,  in  from  three  to  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  house." 

Remarks.. — The  symptoms  of  these  cases  have  not  been 
copied,  the  object  of  the  quotation  being  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  scurvy  was  observed  in  Cincinnati  coincident  with 
our  observations  at  Chicago,  during  the  raging  of  epidemic 
cholera.  The  case  admitted  into  the  hospital  from  the  city. 
18th  July,  for  five  weeks  affected,  proves  that  the  scurvy  was 
prevailing  in  Cincinnati  out  of  the  hospital  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  the  city.  The 
absence  of  potatos  from  the  dietary  during  the  summer  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  cholera  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
hospital,  which  were  doubtless  numerous.  Only  the  chron- 
ic form  of  scurvy  is  held  to  be  scurvy  now-a-days.  And 
why  if  cholera  is  scurvy,  did  not  all  the  chronic  cases  of 
scurry  take  on  a  serous  hemorrhage,  from  the  stomach  and 
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bowels  and  go  into  cholera?  Sach  questions  as  this  are  often 
put  to  us  as  posers.  We  will  answer  by  asking  why  malarious 
fever  has  three  or  four  common  forms,  and  as  many  more  com* 
mon  types,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and  one  masked 
forms  and  types  as  they  are  considered  ?  Can  any  miasmatist 
answer  this  ?  No :  we  may  wait  till  doomsday  for  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  through  the  malarial  hypothesis.  A  poison  re* 
ceiyed  into  the  system  produces  uniform  results — this  is  the 
science  of  toxicology.  But  who  is  wise  enough  to  say  what 
will  be  the  symptoms,  pains,  aches,  distresses,  and  varied  phe- 
nomena in  a  community  of  men,  women  and  children  rich  and 
poor,  bond  and  free,  prudent  and  reckless,drunk  and  sober,  etc., 
under  partial  starvation ;  under  want  for  a  long  time  of  the 
vital  stimulus  of  wholesome  food?  no  one.  They  will  be 
varied  by  age,  sex,  habits,  complexion,  constitution,  organizar  , 
tion,  condition,  clothing,  place  of  living,  place  of  sleeping, 
occupation,  exercise,  sloth,  laziness,  over-exertion,  fear,  cow- 
ardice, irresolution,  melancholy,  surrounding  friends,  surround- 
ing comforts  or  otherwise,  general  climate,  local  climates,  season 
of  the  year,  state  of  weather,  changes  of  the  weather,  changes 
of  the  moon  even,  stage  and  degree  of  the  scorbutic  taint,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  easier  imagined  than  said,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  operative  in  shaping  the  epiphenomena  of 
disease,  after  the  foundation  is  laid.  This  explains  the  whole 
matter;  or  if  it  does  not: 

Again,  when  one  variety  of  scurvy  has  shaped  its  course, 
or  has  had  it  shaped  by  inherent  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances, as  above,  it  does  not  often  change  into  another  variety; 
this  is  the  rule :  but  sometimes  it  does,  and  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  old  authors  say  this,  and  so  say  the  late 
writers  since  the  Irish  famine  who  describe  five  varieties  of 
recognized,  well  marked  scurvy.  But  when  we,  who  have 
entered  on  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  see  malarious 
fever  change  to  typhus,  scarlet  fever  to  measles,  cholera  to 
dysentery,  and  dysentery  to  scorbutus  we  record  the  facts 
with  amazement,  so  uniform  are  the  fashions  of  disease  when 
once  shaped — the  phenomena,  or  rather  the  "  epiphenomena,'' 
upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  and  to  call  d\9^ 
eases,  without  "  ascending  tp  the  primary  pathological  oon*- 
dition." 
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Db,  Wbight's  Papeb  o's  Scurvy  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
IN  1835.— In  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  of  the  "  Western  Qaarterlj  Jour- 
nal/' for  Jane,  1837,  is  an  article  entitled,  ^^  Remarh  on 
Scurvy  as  it  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  the  year 
1835.  By  M.  B.  Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio."  (Nov 
of  Cincinnati).  This  paper  corroborates  our  observations  of 
the  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  1835,  and  the  prevalence  of  scur- 
vy.   Dr.  Wright  says, 

"  In  the  winter  of  1835,  the  scurvy  appeared  among  the 
convicts  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  It  continued  under  vari- 
ous modifications  throughout  the  summer,  and  occasionally 
exhibited  its  peculiarities  during  the  autumn.       *    ♦    ♦    * 

**  As  is  well  remembered  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  vege- 
tables during  the  winter  in  which  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion unfolded  itself,  and  it  was  di£BcuU  to  procure  the  need- 
ful winter  supplies  for  the  prison.  The  diet,  therefore,  mainly 
consisted  of  bre&d  and  meat  Potatos,  as  purchases  could  be 
madci  were  sparingly  used.        ♦        ♦        ♦        #        * 

*'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  disease  was  insidious  in  its 
approach,  and  secret  in  the  plan  of  its  operations  until 
brought  to  light  by  accidental  circumstances.       ♦        *        * 

"  Nothing  was  so  beneficial  as  the  solution  of  nitre  in  vine- 
gar— Nit  potass,  Siv,  vinegar,  Iqt,  of  which  a  table  spoon- 
fill  was  given  every  two  or  three  hours." 

Remarks, — Dr.  Wright's  paper,  as  we  have  said,  confirms 
our  report  of  the  short  state  of  the  vegetable  supplies  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1835,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  scor- 
butic diathesis.     The  breaking  out  of  the  scurvy  in  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  is  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  food. 
If  "  difficult  to  procure  the  needful  winter  supplies  for  the  pri- 
Bon,'*  the  vegetable  dietary  of  the  regions  round  about  Colum- 
l)U3  must  have  been  abridged.    Perhaps  the  blighting  causes 
that  abridged  the  crops  in  Illinois  were  felt  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  other  States  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  if  so,  and  our  observations  of  a  severe  bilious  fever  epi- 
demic in  the  summer  of  1835  should  be  confirmed  as  an  effect 
thna  extensive,  our  views  of  the  cause  of  the  summer  epidem- 
ic will  be  greatly  strengthened.    This  is  within  the  remem- 
brance of  thousands  of  practitioners,  if  not  on  record  in  ,ihe 
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journals,  and  will  be  recurred  ta  If  the  principle  ihall  oome 
to  be  admitted  that  the  scorbntic  diathesis  is  the  canse  of 
much  of  the  sickness  of  the  newly  settled  States,  humanity  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  Inqtdry  before  ns,  and  the  principle 
will  become  a  future  element  in  sanatory  surreys  and  regula- 
tions for  guarding  the  pubHc  hygiene. 

Tbbatmknt  and  Pesysntion  of  NunaiNo  Sobb  Mouth. — 
If  the  reader  will  but  recur  back  to  the  treatsoent  of  Dr. 
Hale,  who  first  described  this  anomalous  affection,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  his  main  remedies  were  our  best  antiscorbutics,  to 
wit :  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  lemon  Juice  in  the  form  of  ef- 
fervescing draughts,  acidulated  beer,  porter,  with  nourishing 
diet,  and  tonics.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  wittingly^  and  will 
puzzle  practitioners,  now  they  are  fully  advised  of  the  scor- 
butic nature  of  this  affection,  to  pi*escribe  any  better  reme- 
dies.   Quinine  in  small  doses  is  probably  the  best  tonic 

Drs.  McOugin,  Holt,  and  others  q)eak  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  as  almost  a  specific,  in  this  affection,  and  no  doubt  it 
may  be  a  good,  remedy ;  but  the  carbonates,  and  citrates,  and 
tartrates,  of  potash  and  soda,  are  very  much  better. 

Dr.  Taylor  commends  the  cream  of  tartar  as  a  specific,  (tar- 
trate of  potash)  and  it  doubtless  is  a  much  better  remedy  than 
the  hydriodate  of  potash.  The  nitrate  of  potash,  has  been 
found  a  valuable  remedy  in  scurvy,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  empirically  hit  upon  by  any  in  the  treatment  of 
the  nursihg  sore  mouth  affection. 

Dr.  Judkins  begins  the  treatment  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
by  the  teaspooniul,  almost,  dissolved  in  water  and  drank  freely 
of,  several  times  a  day,  to  correct,  as  he  says,  the  add  and 
acrid  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
reputation  Dr.  Judkins  enjoys  for  success  in  the  treatment  of 
this  affection  depends  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  upon  the  an- 
tiscorbutic virtues  of  this  salt  of  soda. 

With  these  facta  before  the  reader,  and  the  treatment  de- 
tailed in  the  ca^es  (See  ease  No.  1.)  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth 
affection  we  have  reported  in  this  essay,  little  room  is  left  for 
any  forther  hints  in  this  place  on  the  treatment  of  the  nun- 
img  iiyrt  tntndh^  which  we  presume  our  readers,  one  and  alL 
ftow  consider  the  same  disease  as  scurvy. 
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The  prevenHvn  of  the  nursing  sore  mouthy  calls  for  a  few 
additional  remarks.  It  is  common  for  breeding  women  to  be 
aflfeoted  with  **  morning  sickness/'  to  haye  longings  and  crar- 
ings,  and  in  the  latter  months  to  be  troubled  greatly  with 
heart^barn  or  soar  stomach  when  the  womb  rises  up  so  as  to 
press  upon  that  organ.  These  phenomena  show  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  digestiye  fdnction,  and  explain  how  it  is  that, 
breeding  and  pregnant  women  are  rendered  so  liable  to  at* 
tacks  of  this  affection.  During  lactation,  again,  there  is  so 
teavy  a  drain  upon  the  system  from  nnrsing  an  infhnt,  that 
Us  etrcnmstanoe  co5perating  with  defective  alimentation  and 
1  nperfect  assimilation,  is  very  apt  to  derelop  it  Delicate  wo- 
Aien  cannot  withstand  the  combined  inflnences  of  sedentary 
kjbitB,  the  morbid  effects  of  pregnancy  on  the  digestive  fanc- 
tfons,  and  lactation  daring  the  spring  months  when  there  is  an 
lEterregnnm  of  vegetables — they  inevitably  become  more  or 
lens  scorbutic.  We  have  seen  tiie  most  lovely  specimens  of 
tbd  8ez  destroyed  by  nothing  in  the  world  but  restrictions  in 
diet  daring  the  first  pregnancy,  and  we  have  known  two  phy- 
sietass'  wives  victimized  by  the  same  mistaken  policy,  during 
thefar  thild-bearing  period  in  Illinois.  The  very  fact  that  the 
\Aooi  of  pregnant  women  always  presents  a  buffy  coat,  shows 
thore  h  an  increase  of  fibrin,  or  tendency  to  scorbutus,  and 
that  ti[  ey  should  have  plenty  of  sour  punch  rather  than  suffer 
vena  sections;  and  that  they  should  be  ordered  to  have 
acid  d..'inks,  and  beef,  potatos,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  other 
sabstantial  food,  rather  than  physic.  If  succulent  food  runs 
into  fermentation,  let  this  be  corrected  by  a  draught  of  soda. 
It  is  both  antiscorbutic  and  palliative.  Ab  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  can  possibly  be  indulged  in,  and  the  suitable 
use  of  tea  as  a  beverage  and  even  wine  to  prevent  anxiety 
of  mind,  despondency,  forebodings,  and  depression  of  spirits, 
will  be  found  good  prophylactics  against  this  insidious  afiec- 
tion.  The  daily  use  of  about  a  tablespoonftal  of  Stoughton's 
bitters,  with  attention  to  vegetable  diet,  has  carried  several 
women  under  our  care  through  pregnancy  and  lactation  free 
from  an  attack  of  this  affection,  who  had  been  its  regular  sub- 
jects before.  We  lay  but  little  stress  or  value  upon  the  bit 
tprs,  and  yet  the  stomach  does  its  duty  better  with,  than  with 
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oat  it.  We  have  also  foudd  the  citrate  of  iron  and  qainine 
in  eolation  a  most  valuable  antiseorbutic  tonic,  and  proptij« 
lactic  against  nursiog  sore  month.  In  the  malariooa  regions 
of  Illinois,  where  we  have  encountered  this  disease  so  much 
and  oft,  where  palor  and  anaemia  are  almost  a  matter  of  course 
with  child-bearing  women,  this  remedy  and  preventive  an- 
swered the  indications  fuUj.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  advise  weaning  or  the  suppression  of  lactation  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure,  even  in  thqfse  women  who  have  soffered  an 
attack  with  every  infSuit  bom,  unless  there  be  a  complication 
of  difSculties,  and  the  necessity  is  then  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  attending  physician.  Where  the  digestive  organs  are 
able  to  perform  their  duty,  and  our  directions  are  carried  out 
in  regard  to  diet,  exercise,  and  adjuvant  stomachics,  no  wo- 
man need  wean  her  iufSemt  either  as  a  preventive  or  curative 
measure. 


Conclusion, — It  was  our  original  purpose  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  paper  to  add  a  chapter  on  the  scorbutic  diathesis, 
indeed  such  chapter  was  prepared,  to  serve  for  comparing 
the  symptoms  of  nursing  sore  mouth  with  those  of  scurvy. 
For  it  is  only  by  carefully  studying  the  phenomena  presented 
in  scurvy,  and  then  comparing  them  with  the  symptoms  of 
the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection,  that  just  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  identity  of  the  supposed  two  diseases. 

Our  researches,  however,  having  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  cholera  and  cholera  in&ntum,  and  having  pre- 
pared  and  published  essays  on  those  subjects,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  amplify  our  sketch  of  scorbutus  and  show  its  re- 
lations to  those  anomalous  affections  as  well  as  to  nursing  sore 
mouth.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  throws  the  subject  of 
scurvy  into  a  separate  essay,  and  connects  the  whole  series. 
We  fully  agree  with  the  older  writers,  that  the  poisoned  con- 
dition of  the  system  known  as  the  scorbutic  iiaihesif  is  tho 
source  of  a  large  class  of  diseases;  and  we  expect  to  make 
this  matter  clear,  by  the  light  that  physiology  and  chemistiy 
have  shed  since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  that  master  spirit  of 
his  time  who  did  more  than  any  other  physician,  doubtless, 
to  hoodwink  the  profession  on  the  above  great  truth,  and 
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eBtablish  the  position  he  contended  for,  viz.:  that  scurvy  was 
bui  one  distinct  and  uniform  disease  ;  an  error  that  remains 
to  this  day.  We  oan  show  his  reasoning,  now,  to  be  fallacious, 
and  shall  do  so  in  the  proper  place. 

*  Whoever  will  examine  the  article  on  scorbntos  in  the  Gydo- 
pedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  will  find  that  the  word  scurvy 
oomes  from  the  Saxon  nonn  scurf  signifying  exfoliations 
ihrni  the  skin ;  a  dry,  scurfy  state  of  the  skin  being  a  symp- 
tom, and  which  is  also  a  symptom  of  the  nursing  sore  mouth. 
The  term  is  therefore  found  to  be  of  modern  origin.  When 
it  received  this  name  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
it  wasjbelieved  to  be  a  new  disease,  as  the  nursing  sore  mouth. 
18  now.  Although  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  described  the 
symptoms  and  pathological  condition  under  the  head  of  dis- 
eases of  the  spleen,  and  also  in  his  Convolvulus  Sanguineus 
(op.  cit).  still  the  name  is,  as  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be,  of 
modem  date;  and  Lind  and  others  therefore  contend  that 
Hippocrates  knew  nothiDg  about  scurvy. 

The  term  scorbutus  is  said  to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  a  Dutch 
word  metamorphosed  into  Latin ;  scorbeck  in  Dutch  meaning 
sore  mouth;  another  prominent  symptom  I  Lind  thinks  it  may 
have  come  from  a  Danish  word,  schorbock,  which  means  the 
gripes  ;  another  prominent  symptom  I  Now  here  are  three  of 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  giving  origin 
to  the  very  nomenclature  of  scurvy^  and  yet  the  profession  has 
not  discerned  their  identity  I 

The  term  stomacace  used  by  the  Boman  physicians  in  de- 
scribing the  disease,  (op.  cit).  comes  from  the  Greek,  and 
means  also  sore  mouth !  from  which  we  have  stomatitis,  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated  mouth ;  and  stomatitis  matema,  and  stom- 
otitis  nutricum^  are  terms  ised  by  some  as  the  most  proper 
appellation  for  the  nursing  sore  mouth  ;  innocent,  however  of 
the  scorbutic  meaning  I 

With  the  mere  recital  of  these  &ct8  we  dose  this  lengthy 
inquiry,  leaving  the  reader  to  dedde  whether  or  not  our  con- 
dusions  are  correct.  Entering  more  at  length  into  the  his- 
tory of  scorbutus  in  this  essay,  does  not  now  comport  with 
our  arrangement;  but  from  this  point  we  naturally  glide  into  a 
more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our  next  essay. 
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BuoBTB  A3K9  Gpoi.!]^  IS  BASBADot. — All  our  r^i^en^  doiil>tl6S8,  remem* 
ber  the  ravagieB  of  cholera  in  the  West  India  IdanaA  in'  1854,  and  its  ytiy 
great  mortali^  in  Barbados.  We  hare  aaoertained  anthtfitlcaUy  thai  bllghti 
in  vegetation,  dearth  and  scarcity  of  snccolent  food  and  fmits  were  its  her- 
alds. Dr.  Wm.  H.  Freeman  of  this  oitj  [Philadelphia]  resided  three  yean 
in  Bridgetown  the  metrt^Us  of  Barbados,  (hk  the  breaking  ont  of 
cholera,  in  Jane  1854,  he  Tolnnteered  his  servioea  to  the  authorities  of  the 
island,  and  practiced,  without  hope  of  reward,  throng  the  epidemic,  to  his 
praise  be  it  said ;  and  it  is  bat  Justice  to  add  waa  one  of  the  Tolunteen 
to  the  scourged  citj  of  Norfolk  in  the  summer  of  1855.  The  doctor  endorsee 
our  views  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  cholera,  and  says  they  are  sustained 
by  the  phenomena  that  attended  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  it  in  Bai> 
bados.  There  was,  he  says,  a  suocession  of  blights  in  the  island.  Tha 
yams,  eddoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  fhiits  usually  growed  there  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  droughts;  the  resevoiia  of  water  became  low,  stagnant  and 
corrupt ;  imported  vegetables  and  fruits  were  high  in  price  and  noxious  in 
quality  or  condition,  and  the  poor  were  necessarily  thrown  ui)on«  diet  of 
salted  meats  and  fish  with  bread—molasseB  and  water  to  wash  it  down  and 
fill  up.  Bfany  of  the  imported  supplies  were  condemned,  and  sold,  and 
thus  became  the  tainted  and  corrupted  food  of  the  poor.  The  doctor  says 
he  predicted  the  outbreak  of  cholera  there,  months  before  it  ooourred.  He 
says  furthermore,  that  he  noticed  the  evidences  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis, 
in  numerous  instances  in  which  injuries,  wounds,  and  ulcers,  refnsed  to 
heal.  One  case  of  ulceration  from  a  musquiio  bite  on  the  penis  ended  in 
deathi    This  explains  phagedenic  veneral  ulcerations. 

LsmB  FBOM  Db.  BTiNOToir. — Prop.  KhapIp — "Dkajl  Sot :— 1  hsrre  read  yout 
essays  on  the  nature,  cause,  cure,  and  prevention,  of  epidemio  cholera  and 
cholera  infantum  with  much  profit.  The  facts  and  arguments  therein  set  forth 
seemed  so  clear  and  conclusive  to  my  mind,  I  detemilned  to  test  their  value 
in  practice.  I  have  observed  the  signs  of  the  scorbutio  diathesia  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  had  resisted  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment;  but  by  pursuing  the  course  reoottmended  by  yoo, 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  prompt  improvement.  I  have  thus 
successfully  treated  a  number  of  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  existing  under 
reiy  unfavorable  circumstances,  vis. :  premature  weaning ;  in  fiwst  in  all  affeo- 
tions  falling  under  my  care,  if  I  can  disoover  the  scorbutic  gronndwork,  aa  d^ 
scribed  by  you,  I  administer  antiscorbutic  remedies,  and  order  vegetable 
diet  as  far  as  consistent  with  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  generally  with 
success.  I  find,  since  my  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  matter,  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  kind  of  food  usually  taken  by  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  this  city  Cand  doubtless  it  is  much  the  same  in  ether  eitiea  j  that  bread, 
butter,  tea,  oo£be,  ^^d  A  moderate  amount  of  meats,  constitute  the  staple 
of  their  diet ;  succulent  vegetables  not  being  considered  an  essential  element 
of  their  daily  food,  particalajly  among  the  delicate,  with  flseble  appetite ; 
hence  the  condition  of  system  desc^bed  by  you  is  doubtless  much  more 
common  than  misht  have  been  imagined,  and  probably  determines  the 
particular  type  of  many  of  our  diseases.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  oan  now 
understand  why  those  affections  characterized  by  general  debility  and  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  various  tissues,  resisted  the  usual  tonic  treatment, 
with  bitters,  iron,  etc.,  for  I  have  seen  the  same  casea  undar  the  acid, 
quinine  and  brandy  treatment,  assume  a  new  and  vigorous  vital  activity. 
I  am  so  far  highly  pleased  with  the  results  following  yo«r  suggestions ;  hot 
whether  or  not  ftitare  experlenee  will  oorroborate  f<mr  theory  to  the  eztevt 
advocated  by  yourself,  can,  of  course  be  proved  only  by  experience  and 
observation.  I  trust  however,  you  will  be  folly  borne  out  in  every  pattio* 
ular;  and  cheerfully  will  I  contribute  my  humble  eflbrta  to  inveatigata  • 
principle,  which,  if  correct,  will  result  in  immense  good  to  our  fellow  men. 

W.  C.  Btivotox. 
PhiladelphU,  Not.  2, 1856.  1S6  Spring  Garden  StreM, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BCOBBUTIO   DIATHESIS  IS  PBIHART  PATHOLOQT. 

SECTION  L 

mSTOBT,  DBUNXnON,   CAUSE,   AND  BUaMilAL  NATUBS. 

Ihpaibment  of  nntritive  life  is  the  foundation  of  ''the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness/'  This  truth  is  finding 
expression  in  a  less  direct  manner  than  it  is  here  uttered, 
through  yarious  channels.  The  current  leading  journals  of 
medicine  abound  with  evidences  that  the  subject  of  nutrition 
in  aH  its  relations  to  the  healing  art — to  chemistrj,  physio-. 
log7,  therapeutics,  and  especially  to  pathology,  is  engaging 
the  professional  mind  with  great  zeal  and  hopeful  promise. 
Deranged  assimilation,  as  (he  origin  or  cause  of  disease,  and  the 
proper  diet  for  the  sick,  are  being  made  the  theme  of  dis- 
courses, lectures,  and  reports ;  and  even  the  more  elaborate 
systems,  treatises,  and  standard  contributions  to  nipjifcaX  sci- 
ence, are  testifying  with  more  and  more  profound  emphasis, 
the  vast  importance  the  subject  of  impaired  nutrition  holds  in 
the  domain  of  practical  medicine.  Rokitansky's  Manual  of  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  may  be  instanced  as  a  marked  exemplifica- 
tion of  this,  and  of  the  great  truth  expressed  in  our  first  sen- 
tence; for  it  holds,  vol.  i.  page  71,  that  all  local  diseases,  eyen 
the  phlegmasia,  for  instance,  are  the  oSispring  of  a  general 
dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  unfitting  it  for  the  service  of  nutrition : 
— the  ''  anomalies  [impairments]  of  nutrition  "  constitute  the 
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burthen  of  the  book.  The  leading  cultiyators  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States,  with  whom  it  has  been  our  happiness 
to  interchange  thought  and  exphession  on  this  subject  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  our  opportunities  have  been  great, 
have  generally  endorsed  this  view  of  the  origin  of  disease, 
viz :  that  all  disease  is  the  result  of  impairment  of  the  nutritive 
function ;  have  done  so  invariably,  perhaps,  when  it  has  been 
presented  as  a  simple  proposition ;  when,  however,  impairment 
of  the  nutritive  function  has  been  held  to  be  essentially  syn- 
onymous with  the  latent  morbid  condition  called  the  scorbutic 
diathesis,  (the  position  we  are  driven  to  after  much  careful  re- 
search,) some  have  joined  issue  with  us ;  more  have  remained 
non-committal ;  and  a  respectable  number  have  endorsed  this 
new  view  or  doctrine.  The  name  by  which  ithas  appeared  to  us, 
this  primary  dyscrasia  should  legitimately  be  called,  rather  than 
designated  by  the  vagueness  of  an  anomaly  conveying  neither 
clue  to  its  cause  nor  indication  for  its  removal,  has  ap- 
peared to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  minds  of  some,  and 
further  time  for  reflection  seemed  to  be  required  to  settle 
the  question.  A  correspondent  of  this  class  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  defining  my  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  upon  which  you  base  your  new  theory. 
•  During  the  last  half  of  my  professional  life,  I  have  each  year 
become  more  inclined  to  yield  consequence  to  the  general 
oonstitutional  abnormities  under  which  special  diseases  are 
developed,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning  those 
evil  tendencies  in  the  constitution  to  a  dyscrasis  of  the  blood. 
The  question  to  be  determined,  in  order  that  I  may  give  even 
a  mord  ixtended  application  to  your  theory  than  you  have 
insisted  upon,  is,  are  these  primary  pathological  conditions  to 
be  regarded  as  scorbutic^  or  is  the  diathesis  non-scorbutic? 
I  believe  it  has  been  pretty  universally  conceded  that  the 
dominion  of  cholera  is  restricted  to  those  subjects  whose 
systems  have  been,  from  the  operation  of  certain  unknown 
deleterious  agencies,  deprived  of  the  power  of  resistance  to 
the  inception  of  disease ;  which  is  just  a  little  short  of  the 
complete  recognition  of  a  cholera  diathesis.  It  can  no  longer 
be  matter  of  doubt  that  cholera  supervenes  upon  a  pre-existent 
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aptitude  to  disease,  engendered  either  bj  the  withdrawal 
from  the  economy  of  those  materials  essential  to  preserve  it 
in  a  state  of  healthful  integrity,  or  by  exposure  to  the  opera- 
tion of  agencies  capable  of  impressing  the  constitiition  ^th 
peculiar  morbid  conditions.  These,  in  my  humblo  opinion, 
are  the  conditions  with  which  epidemics,  especially  of  the 
more  malignant  type,  hold  an  intimate  relation.  If  your 
doctrines  in  reference  to  cholera  can  be  practically  main- 
tained, we  need  no  longer  urge  the  importance  of  a  more 
discursive  line  of  investigating  the  etiology  of  disease;  and 
until  we  shall  have  adopted  the  proper  starting  point,  the 
ends  and  aims  of  our  researches  can  never  be  consummated : 
the  thing  must  be  traced  from  its  origin — from  its  very 
source. 

"  Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  well-marked, 
unmasked  case  of  scurvy  has  ever  occurred  in  my  practice, 
but  I  have  been  able  frequently  to  detect  minor  degrees  of 
the  scorbutic  condition,  masked  by  a  variety  of  other  ailments. 
This  fact  has  been  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that 
I  am  almost  fully  prepared  to  subscribe  to  some  recently 
published  views  of  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  London  Hospital.  He 
8ays,  'patients  present  themselves  at  the  hospitals,  complain- 
ing of  various  ailments,  such  as  rheumatism,  fever,  gastralgia, 
debility,  hemorrhages,  dysentery,  etc.,  the  scorbutic  taint  being 
masked  by  the  more  prominent  diseases.  He  regards  it  as 
certain,  that  if  the  more  prominent  diseases  have  not  in  all 
cases  arisen  as  secondary  affections  upon  the  scorbutic 
degradation  of  the  blood,  yet  that  their  nature  and  course  are 
so  modified  by  this  complication,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  scorbutic  taint  into  consideration  in  prescribing  the  treat- 
ment.' By  the  way,  I  will  advise  you  to  examine  these 
reflections  of  Dr.  Barnes,  which  you  will  find  in  the  London 
Lancet,  June,  1855,  page  533.  They  are  certainly  very 
interesting,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  investigations 
with  which  you  are  at  present  occupied,  and  inculcate  path- 
ological tenets,  upon  which  you  will  not  be  likely  to  make  an 
issue  with  the  doctor.  I  am,  and  have  for  some  time  been, 
persuaded  that  pathologists  have,  until  within  a  recent  period, 
been  too  much  disposed  to  study  those  manifestations  to  which 
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local  lesioDs  immediatelj  give  rise,  rather  than  asoend  to  the 
prunarj  pathological  conditions.  From  such  a  stand-point 
we  should  soon  learn  to  regard  the  local  lesions  as  sequent^, 
developed  in  the  progress  of  a  more  general  pathological  con- 
dition.'' 

Then,  according  to  these  philosophic  views  of  onr  aUa 
correspondent,  Dr.  J.  P.  Hall;  there  is  either  a  broad,  basics 
germinal  root  or  substratum  of  lateot  pathology  invisible,  or 
scarcely  visible,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  or  predisposition  from 
whence  all  active  forms  of  disease  spring,  or  there  must  be  as 
many  specific,  independent  germs,  or  poisonous  substantive, 
seedling  origins,  as  there  are  classified  diseases  in  the 
nosological  arrangements.  Now,  which  is  the  more  probable? 
Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Barnes,  whom  he  quotes,  incline  to  the 
former  view,  viz:  to  the  doctrine  of  a  one  germinal  root  of 
all  disease,  and  Dr.  Barnes  it  would  seem,  holds  that  the 
primary  pathology  is  scorbutic,  the  same  as  we  hold,  while 
Dr.  Hall  is  not  positive,  but  inclines  to  the  adoption  of  the 
same  view.  Thousands  of  minds  in  the  profession  are,  like 
Dr.  Hall,  forced,  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience,  to  abandon  the  plurality  doctrine^ 
and  to  generalize  the  causes  of  disease  to  some  comprehen- 
sive unity,  as  more  in  accordance  with  reason  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature's  laws,  than  the  doctrine  of  specific  causes 
and  independent  entities.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Rush,  Hahne- 
mann, and  many  others  have  advocated  either  directly  or 
impliedly,  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  unity  of  disease,  bnt 
without  shedding  any  very  clear  light,  however,  as  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  that  one  disease.  Nor  is  it  important  in 
itself  what  the  primary  pathological  condition,  if  found,  should 
be  called.  Names  are  indeed  nothing,  abstractly  considered: 
still,  if  a  definite  meaning  is  attached  to  a  term,  and  this  hat 
been  the  meaning  for  centuries,  and  this  term  suggests  a  broad 
and  general  therapeutic  indication,  or  outline  of  the  rational 
treatment  and  prophylaxis,  as  does  the  a^ective  term  ^oor- 
frtf/tc,  when  qualifying  disease,  it  is  altogether  better  to  use 
it  than  to  invent  a  new  one  for  expressing  the  same  patholo- 
gical condition,  though  the  signs  of  the  diathesis  be  ''  masked  ** 
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as  Dr.  Barnes  finds  them  '^  by  the  more  prominent  diseases,'* 
and  the  taint  only  revealed  through  the  efficacy  of  antiscor* 
bntic  treatment. 

We  stand  not  alone,  then,  in  the  use  of  the  name  given  to 
this  broad  substratum  of  disease,  which,  by  virtue  of  treat- 
ment, has  been  proved  to  exist  as  well  as  by  the  objective 
signs,  in  numerous  special  diseases,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Barnes, 
—  also  in  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  other  epidemic 
forms  of  disease.  We  are  clear,  therefore,  for  retaining  the 
term  by  which  this  foundation  of  disease  has,  for  ages,  been 
called,  and  our  purpose  in  this  essay  is  to  examine  its  scope. 
Dr.  Holmes,  whom  we  have  quoted  in  a  previous  essay,  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  300),  sanctioned  the  same  use  of  the  term,  and  the 
same  views  are  maintained  in  his  paper,  as  to  the  masked 
character  and  ubiqueous  presence  of  the  diathesis.  In 
applying  the  theory  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  then,  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  we 
have  only  made  a  new  application  of  a  well-known  principle, 
and  nobody  can  say  we  have  not  assigned  an  adequate  cause. 

That  we  have  not  stepped  one  inch  beyond  a  wholesome 
generalization  in  this  matter,  is  demonstrable  by  the  follow- 
ing opening  paragraph  to  a  clever  essay  on  cholera,  published 
in  1849,  the  production  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Batchelder,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  veteran  practitioner. 

<'  The  fact  is  that  through  certain  phenomena  presented  with 
tolerable  uniformity  by  epidemics,  there  runs  an  analogy 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  circumstances  attending  their 
movements,  progress,  and  termination,  has  led  to  the  thought 
that  their  causes,  although  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
may  be  few — similar — perhaps  identical;  while  the  effects 
they  produced  were  modified  by  accidents,  incident  to  their 
evolution,  by  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  subjects  acted 
on;  or  by  contingencies  connected  with  season,  climate,  etc. 
This  view,  it  must  be  admitted,  accords  well  with  the  simpli- 
city of  Nature,  producing  the  greatest  number  and  variety 
of  effects  from  the  fewest  possible  causes,  in  which  her  wisdom 
is  apparent,  and  manifestly  different  from  that  of  man,  who 
is  prone  to  overlook  the  simple  means  by  which  her  vast 
machinery  is  put  and  kept  in  motion  for  the  attainment  of 
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resnlto  the  most  grand  and  snhliine.  Ignorant  of  causes^  we 
maj,  however,  by  watching  the  phenomena  they  originate, 
deduce  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed :  and  further* 
more,  by  reasoning  from  effects,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  causes.  By  pursuing  this  method  in 
respect  to  chemical  affinity,  gravitation,  etc.,  philosophers 
have  been  able  to  deduce  and  settle  their  laws  so  firmly  that 
we  implicitly  and  unconsciously  act  on  them  in  our  daily 
pursuits ;  and  by  patient  observance,  careful  analogy,  and 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases^  we  have  likewise  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  without 
knowing  their  causes.  In  respect  to  Cholera  this  method  has 
been  unfortunately  too  much  neglected,  and  the  attention  has 
been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  objects;  hence  the  failure 
to  ascertain  and  settle  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  laws  by 
which  its  propagation  from  individual  to  individual  is  regu* 
lated  and  determined,  and  also  its  precise  nature.'' 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  failure  to  discover 
the  cause  and  nature  of  cholera,  as  Dr.  Batchelder  says,  has 
been  through  a  misdirection  of  search  after  some  specific 
cause,  rather  than  a  wholesome  generalieation  of  the  matter 
to  the  simple  cause  that  produces  all  epidemics.  This  cause 
vre  claim  to  have  revealed.  We  have  not  only  unfolded  the 
law  that  governs  cholera,  but  every  other  epidemic  form  of 
disease,  yea,  all  sporadic  diseases.  Impairment  of  nutritive 
life  is  the  starting  point.  Nobody  perhaps  will,  or  can  differ 
with  us  this  far,  when  the  mind  is  closely  riveted  to  the 
subject,  and  yet  this  is  a  vast  stride  from  the  present  stand- 
point of  the  profession,  gazing  into  the  firmament  after  some 
special  "  epidemic  influence ;  "  but  we  expect  to  show  very 
clearly  that  impairment  of  nutritive  life  and  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

If  there  is  any  just  foundation  in  truth  for  the  generaliza- 
tion doctrine  maintained  in  the  preceding  essays,  that  the 
scorbutic  diathesis  is  the  latent  condition  of  cholera,  cholera 
infantum,  &c.y  the  first  link  in  the  morbid  chain,  without 
which  those  maladies  would  never  be  developed,  then  we  have 
discovered  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  chambers  of  their 
pathology ;  and  if  this  ie  indeed  so,  Ib  it  not  the  master-key 
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ihat  unlocks  everj  apartmeat  in  Pandora's  box  ?  This  Ib  a 
compreh^Qsive  qaestion,  and  its  answer  will  call  forth  the 
esamiaatioB  of  a  great  many  particulars  before  our  readers 
can  be  prepared  to  draw  final  conclosions.  The  idea  claslies 
with  the  received  opinions  of  the  day,  but  this  is  nothing: 
seience*  rests  not  on  authority,  but  on  factscouigated  by  in- 
ductive reasoning  to  a  grand  idea  as  a  final  conclusion. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  would 
never  have  been  received,  inaoculationy  vaccination,  or  the 
revolution  of  the  earth.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  bold- 
ness of  our  propositions  will  not  deter  the  reader  from  an 
unbiassed  cxami nation  of  the  argument. 

Mow  this  question  of  the  Scorbutic  origin  of  Disease  arosey 
and  kow  itformeirly  sioo<L — Many  of  the  readers  of  the  fore- 
going essays,  which  have  been  published  serially,  have 
endorsed  our  conclusions  fully  as  to  the  scorbutic  pathology 
of  the  diseases  treated  of,  but  others  again  have  ignored 
them,  out  and  out.  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide 
this  matter  correctly,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  write  this 
treatise^  and  to  post  up  the  pathology  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis^ 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  light  of  physiology  and  chemistry, 
what  the  old  authors  on  scurvy  could  not  possibly  do ;  and  fur- 
thermore^ we  herein  give  an  epitome  of  nearly  all  the  writers 
on  scurvy  extant,  to  serve  the  reader  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
son«  To  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  aim,  when  this 
epitome  is  consulted  the  reader  will  find  that  the  old  authors 
believed  alid  taught  that  a  latent  scorbutic  taint  or  diathesis 
was  the  fruitful  source,  basis,  or  cause  of  a  large  class,  if  not 
of  all  diseases ;  that  is,  many  of  them  held  this  view,  while 
others  strenuously  opposed  it  as  derogatory  to  common  sense 
and  sound  philosophy,  and  furthermore,  as  establishing  a 
platform  for  a  routinism  in  practice,  of  murderous  and  horrible 
tendency.  The  oppositionists,  those  opposed  to  this  new  light, 
the  party,  grown  gray  in  the  faith  of  '*  occult  qualities  of  the 
air"  being  the  cause  of  diseases,  fought  bravely  for  what 
they  sincerely  believed,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  profession,  hurling  their  anathemas  at  the  gene- 
ralizationists,  intent  on  crushing  out  the  wide-spread  heresy* 
Had  they  did  finally  prevail,  or,  rather,  the  matter,  went  by 
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default  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century^  as  fruit-growing 
borticnlture,  commerce,  and  the  peacefnl  arts  of  rural  indus- 
try changed  the  course  of  living,  and  this,  more  powerftat 
than  arguments  or  physic,  banished  the  most  commonly  coin 
ceded  forms  of  scurvy  from  the  land ;  and  the  introduction  of 
lemon-juice,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and 
others,  into  the  naval  and  merchant  service,  extinguished  the 
recognized  nautical  varieties  of  it  from  the  sea. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  here,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
this  matter,  that  scurvy,  when  it  made  its  supposed  debut,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  seemed  to  be,  and  was  held  to  be,  a  new 
scourge,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  rapidly  spread 
over  the  entire  known  world,  and  installed  itself  everywhere, 
becoming  indigenous  to  every  clime,  and  aping  every  other 
disease ;  and  as  the  old  fashioned,  well-known  forms  of  di8« 
ease  were  continually  seen  to  arise  or  spring  from  this  new 
source,  there  was  no  way  of  explaining  and  settling  the 
matter,  but  in  either  admitting  two  origins,  for  nearly  all 
diseases,  viz :  the  assumed  ancient  origin,  veiled  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  and  also  the  modern,  palpable^  scorbuHc 
origin ;  or  else  in  denying  the  new-fangled  seorbntic  origin 
altogether,  and  turning  to  and  beating  down  scurvy,  and- 
making  it  behave  systematically  and  orderly  as  one  form  of 
disease  among  many,  and  swearing  that  it  was  not  a  proteus. 
These  were  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
profession  on  this  question,  one,  two,  and  three  eentories  age, 
or  say,  running  through  a  cycle  of  two  hundred  y^ars,  more 
or  less;  neither  party  wanting  talents  of  the  highest  order j 
Eugalenus,  Willis,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others  being  on 
the  scorbutic  side  of  the  question ;  and  Sydenham,  Kramer, 
Lind,  and  others,  opposed  to  the  generalizationists  and  their 
manifest  inconsistency  of  two  origins  or  causes  of  the  same 
forms  of  disease.  These  were  the  erroneous  grounds  on  whidi 
both  parties  stood ;  the  generalizationists  attributing  diseases 
to  scorbutus,  and  the  ancient  unknown  sources  or  canses ;  and 
the  oppositionists  to  the  ancient,  unknown,  or  occult  sources 
alone.  So  stood  this  causa  belli  between  our  great  forefk- 
thers  in  physic;  and  thus  the  combatants  were  marshalled  and 
arrayed,  and  thus  they  gave  each  other  battle^  and  this. 
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Ferily,  as  the  scriptare  eaye,  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  bnt  the  victory  of  the  opposi- 
tionists was  finally  achieved,  as  we  have  said,  through  the 
inarch  of  civilization,  horticmlture,  and  lemon  juice.  Nobody 
has  since  had  any  clearer  or  better  notion  of  the  true  cause  or 
causes  of  either  sporadic,  endemic  or  epidemic  diseases  than 
formerly.  So  far  as  etiology  is  concerned,  the  hypotheses  of 
occult  qualities,  malaria,  epidemic  influence,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  God^synonyms  of  Egyptian  darkness)  are  still  the 
inheritance  of  physicians  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury I 

Now  our  philosophy  affords  an  explanation  and  a  rationale 
to  the  views  of  both  of  those  old  parties,  by  showing  that  all 
diseases  arise  from  impaired  nutrition  as  the  starting  point, 
which  is  primary  pathology ,  or  a  general  dyscrasia,  synony- 
mous with  the  latent  scorbutic  diathesis. 

Thus  we  escape  endorsing  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of 
either  party,  while  we  plant  ourself  on  the  eternal  rock  of 
this  induction,  that  where  nutrition  fails,  from  whatever 
cause,  scorbutic  pathology  begins,  generalizing  disease  to  a 
known  and  an  adequate  cause,  through  all  the  world^s  history. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  indeed  the  truth ;  that  the  insidi- 
ous, latent,  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  known  as  the 
scorbutic  taint  or  diathesis,  was,  is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  fans  et  origo  of  all  general  diseases,  or  of  uni- 
versal pestilence.  This  we  expect  to  make  clear  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketches  of  scorbutic  pathology.  Sketches,  we  say, 
fop  we  shall  be  less  regardful  of  system,  and  formal  arrange- 
ment, than  of  facts,  and  inductions  bearing  on  this  great 
question. 

That  we  have  enunciated  the  truth  in  this  matter  receives 
support  from  every  side.  Many  observers  have,  of  late,  come 
to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions.  We  could  name  scores  of 
physicians  in  the  circle  of  our  own  aoquaintance,  some  enjoying 
rare  opportunities  for  observation  as  physicians  of  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  asylums,  whose  views  in  the  main  coincide 
with  ours.  They  who  have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing 
latent,  as  well  as  developed  forms  of  scorbutus  for  years  and 
years,  have  come  to  the  same  eondusion  with  Dr.  Barnes  of 
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the  London  Hospital, "  that  the  deaths  of  thonsands,  registered 
as  owing  to  fever,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  other  causes, 
are,  in  reality,  to  be  ascribedrif  we  ascend  to  the  primary 
pathological  conditions,  rather  to  scurvy ;  a  condition  upon 
which  the  fever,  rheumatism,  and  other  immediatelj  fatal 
diseases  are  but  epiphenamena"  He  sajs,  ^ It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  Commodore  AAson,  whtch  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  experience,  that  those  who  are  debilitated  by  ad- 
vanced or  immature  age,  or  previous  disease,  are  most  prone 
to  &11  into  a  scorbutic  condition.  The  children  at  the  well- 
known  school  at  Tooting,  were  mostly  disposed  to  scurvy 
from  bad  diet  before  the  cholera  broke  out  amongst  them.'' 
{Lanceij  June^  1856.) 

Now  here  is  the  embodiment  of  our  views  in  a  nutshell ; 
people  on  all  sides,  infants  and  adults,  dying  of  fever,  cholera, 
etc.,  from  an  inlaid  predisposition  to  scurvy  from  bad  diet; 
the  primary  pathological  condition  being  scurvy^  so  proved 
by  treatment,  and  the  fatal  maladies  but  the  epiphenomena  of  it* 
It  is  a  comfortable  re&ection  that  those  whose  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  greatest,  have  come  to  much  the  same 
conclusions  we  have,  and  that  our  new  views  are  ignored  only 
by  those  unfortunately  eiyoying  less  favorable  fields  for  ob- 
servation. The  great  idea  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Rush, 
of  the  unity  of  disease,  and  the  gastro-enteritic  seat  of  every 
constitutional  ailment,  held  by  Broussais,  as  well  as  the 
ridiculed  doctrine  of  Hahnemann,  that  psora  was  the  great 
germ  of  disease;  all  find  their  solution  in  the  generalization 
of  it  to  the  latent,  hidden,  but  known  dyscrasia,  the  scorbutic 
diathesis,  the  offspring  and  only  child  of  defective  nutrition. 

DRPiNmaN  OP  THE  Scorbutic  Diathesis. — The  term 
diathesis  comes  from  the  Greek  roots,  dia  and  tiA;^!,  to 
place  or  dispose,  and  means  a  disposition  to  disease,  or 
a  constitutional  affection  of  the  body :  a  predisposition  to' 
certain  forms  of  disease,  rather  than  to  others  ;— (F.)  Immi- 
nence  morbide.  The  principal  diatheses  mentioned  by  authors 
are,  the  caneerous^  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty^ 
and  calculotts.  This  definition  of  the  word  diathesis  is  drawn 
from  the  standard  dictionaries,  and  gives  the  true  meaning 
and  acceptation  of  the  terok    So  far  as  science  reveals,  bow* 
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erer,  nothing  is  clearly  known  as  to  the  canso  and  essential 
natnre,  or  the  laws  of  any  diathesis  bat  the  scorbutic ;  nor 
the  grounds  of  any  original  difference,  admitting  there  may 
be  a  dozen  differing  conditions  to  which  the  term  seems  ap- 
plicable, nor  can  any  good  reason  be  shown  why  they  may  not 
all  be  one  and  essentially  the  same,  springing  firom  the  same 
oause,  but  made  to  vary  by  accidents  and  surroundings.  It  is 
common  to  hear  the  term  diathesis  used  as  expressive  of  the 
eonstitutional  state  that  rules,  as  it  were,  over  the  local  mani- 
festations of  disease.  In  the  phlegmasia,  we  hear  it  said,  there 
is  an  inflammatory  or  phlogistic  diathesis  present  in  the 
system — in  hemoptysis,  and  other  hemorrhages,  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis — in  families  hereditarily  prone  to  consumption,  it  is 
said  a  consumptive  diathesis,  or  scrofulous  diathesis  exists* 
It  is  understood,  then,  or  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is,  that  a  diathesis  is  a  primary  or  idiopathic  morbid  condition, 
affecting  the  whole  system,  fluids  and  solids,  whence  spring 
active  forms  of  disease. 

The  word  scorbutic  has  come  into  use  since  scurvy  or  scor- 
btttus  has  been  known,  and  belongs  to  it  as  the  adjective 
term  expressive  of  that  so-understood  kind  or  quality  of 
disease.  The  scorbutic  diathesis,  then,  means  that  general 
^yscrasia  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  in 
dU  its  forms,  if  we  adopt  the  view  entertained  by  most 
writers,  that  it  appears  under  numerous  or  protean  forms. 
This  is  our  view,  and  the  one  we  have  often  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  essays,  and  that  which  will  doubtless  appear  clear 
in  the  sequel.  In  giving  a  definition  of  this  general  dyscrasia, 
or  primary  morbid  state  or  condition,  then,  we  must,  in  order 
to  understand  it,  summarily  take  note  of  the  cause  or  causes 
that  produce  it ;  the  laws  governing  it ;  and  the  remedies 
which  remove  it.  Now,  in  a  word,  the  want  of  vegetables,  or 
defective  alimentation,  or  whatever  obstructs  the  nutritive 
function,  is  its  cause;  and  this  will  always  produce  it: — it 
lies  latent  at  first,  until  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  changes 
of  season,  or  some  other  adequate  impressions,  excite  or 
develop  its  protean  forms;  this  is  always  the  ruling  law  : — 
and  succulent  vegetables  and  acid  fruits  that  take  up  from  the 
soil,  the  dissolved  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  silex. 
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salpbur,  phoBphoroas,  etc,  etc,  necessary  for  the  repair  of 
the  tissues,  are  the  agents  that  remove  it ;  this  is  always  the 
remedial  recourse.*  Here,  then,  is  no  ambiguity ;  everybody 
understands  this  in  the  same  way  and  manner,  and  if  the 
science  of  medicine  were  equally  as  plain  in  all  it  propositions 
it  would  be  entitled  to  greater  consideration.  This  scorbuUc 
diathesis,  then,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  an  original  or  priinary 
pathological  condition,  the  cause  of  which,  the  laws  of  whicfai 
and  the  remedies  of  which,  are  dear  and  comprehensible. 
Now  it  will  appear  in  testimony  from  the  old  authors,  before 
we  close,  that  all  forms  of  disease  have  been  seen  to  arise 
from  this  diathesis.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  cancer- 
ous, rheumatic,  gouty,  scrofulous,  or  any  other  diathesis; 
though  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of^ 
and  held  as  synonymous  with  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  We 
have  conversed  with  many  physicians  who  hold  this  View,  who 
use  the  terms  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  as  meaning  the  same 
thing.  The  fact  that  many  ailments  are  held  to  be  of  a  scrofiK 
lous  nature  or  origin,  now-a-days,  that  were  formerly  held  to 
be  scorbutic,  shows  that  there  is  a  blending  of  the  terms. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  line  of  demarkation  between  them.  Con* 
sumption,  a  century  and  more  ago,  was  held  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  scorbutic  diathesis ;  now  it  is  held  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  ailments  of  puny  children 
and  feeble  women  were  then  held  to  be  scorbutic ;  now  they 
are  scrofulous  and  nervous ;  but  with  this  change  of  termSi 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  cause.  The  cause  of  the  scrofulous 
and  nervous  diathesis  is  not  well  set  forth.  Poverty,  dirt, 
and  bad  air,  are  the  alleged  causes  of  scrofula,  but  there  are 
no  clear  views  illustrating  its  cause,  laws,  and  cure,  as  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  scorbutic  ailments.  Nothing 
has  been  gained,  therefore,  by  this  change  in  the  use  of  terms, 
but  a  great  deal  lost.  The  reason  of  this  change  in  the  use 
of  terms,  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed;  it  will  unfold 
itself.    We  wish  to  rivet  the  attention  here  to  this  point. 


*  The  general  rule  as  to  oaxue,  Uws,  and  onre,  is  here  giyen.  The  eaoM 
is  often  hereditary,  and  no  remedies  oan  core  the  inoorable  stages  and  foUM 
of  disorganisation  that  msj  finally  result. 
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that,  there  is  not  in  all  the  literature  of  medicine  that  has 
met  our  eye,  any  thing  clear  and  definite  as  regards  any 
diathesis  but  the  scorbutic ;  that  is,  any  thing  showing  the 
general  and  conceded  cause,  laws,  and  remedies,  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  such  diathesis  is  the  initial  of  numerous  forms 
and  fashions  of  disease.  This  certainly  favors  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  disease,  held  by  Hippocrates  and  Rush,  as  seen 
.  by  the  quoted  mottoes  on  our  title-page ;  and  either  paternity 
is  too  respectable  to  be  scoffed  or  ridiculed.  The  fact  that 
either  held  such  doctrine,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  was  not  a 
trick  by  which  to  gain  fame,  but  a  conclusion  arrived  at  in- 
ductively, from  an  examination  of  the  primary  diatheses,  and 
the  ultimate  causes  of  disease.  These  are  few.  Instead  of  a 
thousand-and-one,  as  generally  believed,  and  these  mostly 
hypothetical,  we  have  shown  that  there  are,  and  of  necessity 
can  be,  but  only  three  sources  or  causes  of  general  or  popular 
diseases,  viz  :  defective  alimentation,  aeration,  and  calorifica- 
tion, or  these  combined:  some  fault  in  the  natural  vital^^ 
stimuli.  Our  bodies  are  formed  and  repaired  of  what  we  eat 
and  drink;  a  medium  temperature  is  essential  to  the  well 
working  of  the  laboratory ;  and  the  air  that  surrounds  us, 
and  which  we  breathe,  is  essential  to  the  exoneration  of  the 
waste.  These  constitute  the  necessary  conditions  of  nutrition. 
Any  defect  in  them  impairs  nutrition — induces  a  pathological 
condition.  What  pathological  condition?  What  diathesis? 
Why,  we  have  jiist  shown  that  any  defect  of  nutrition  alway$ 
induces  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  We  have  shown  that  starvar 
tion,  partial  starvation,  fasting  even,  or  any  one-kind  of  diet» 
(defective  alimentation,)  without  deterioration  of  the  air,  or 
extremes  of  temperature,  will  induce  that  condition  known  as 
the  scorbutic  taint  or  diathesis.  We  have  shown,  further, 
that  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  of  the  meteoric  vital 
stimulants,  (defective  saration  and  calorification,)  arising  from 
topography,  as  exposure,  heat,  cold,  humidity^  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  the  changes  of  season,  and  even  day  and 
night,  arc  adequate  to  begin  the  work  of  impairing  the  nutri- 
tive function,  even  under  the  best  dietary  that  can  be  devised ; 
but  that  the  result  is  the  same,  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  This 
has  been  clearly  shown. 

2* 
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The  scorbutic  diathesis,  then,  is  the  natural  pathological 
oondition  the  system  falls  into,  under  any  arrest  or  impair- 
ment of  the  function  of  nutrition,  either  from  withholding  the 
proper  elements  in  the  dietary,  or  from  the  failing  of  those 
conditions  of  air  and  temperature  essential  to  the  well-work- 
ing of  the  laboratory.  It  is  usually  gradual  in  its  approach, 
or  not  sudden,  but  the  development  of  special  forms  of  actire 
disease  arising  from  it  is  mostly  a  sudden  affair.  If  there  is 
great  defect  in  all  three  of  the  rital  stimulants,  the  progress 
to  a  marked  pathological  condition  is  brief,  and  vice  versa : 
and  if  there  is  but  a  slight  defect  in  one,  as  for  instance,  a 
slight  defect  in  the  dietary,  a  shade  only  of  impaired  health  is 
the  consequence.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  elements  of  nutrition,  the  thousand-and-one  shades  of 
impaired  health  will  be  more  easily  comprehended.  We 
speak  of  all  these  conditions  of  more  or  less  health,  then,  as 
so  much  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  for  we  have  not  been  able 
'to  arrive  at  the  evidences  of  any  other  primary  pathological 
condition.  The  scorbutic  diathesis,  then,  is  the  natural 
negative  of  health ;  or  want  of  health ;  and  is  plainly  the 
primary  impairment  of  health,  or  beginning  of  disease.  The 
word  scorb  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  signifies  disease ;  hence 
the  name  scorbutus,  (disease-utus : — hog  latin.)  according  to 
Lind ;  see  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  scurvy,  p.  284. 
If  this  is  the  primary  pathological  condition,  and  the  natural 
way  in  which  all  disease  begins  in  man,  animals,  and  vegeta- 
bles, all  organized  forms  of  existence,  the  doctrine  to  which 
we  are  forced  to  yield  adsent,  from  observation,  analogy,  and 
induction,  the  scorbutic  diathesis  claims  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  our 
definition  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  as  arising  from  impaired 
nutrition,  is'drawn,  not  to  prove  a  pre-conccived  theory  to  be 
true,  but  is  founded  on  the  experience  and  observation  of  the 
profession  for  three  hundred  years  past,  and  is  a  deduction 
from  facts  well  established  in  medicine.  Definitively,  then, 
the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  a  condition  of  want — want  of  nutri- 
tion, impaired  nutrition — inanition  of  the  blood  and  all  the 
hssues — a  lack  of  the  elements,  or  an  obstruction  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition.    It  may  exist  as  a  want  in  the  system  for 
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months  or  years,  in  fact  does  dwell  in  nearly  orery  body  in 
some  degree,  in  the  degree  in  which  each  falls  short  of  perfect 
health,  and  is  liable  to  be  developed,  at  every  turn  or  change 
of  the  seasons,  or  under  excessive  impressions,  emotions,  etc, 
into  active  diseases.  As  cold  is  the  want  of  heat,  and  dark- 
ness the  want  of  light,  so  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  a  relative 
condition — the  want  of  a  good  state  of  nutritive  life. 

This  definition  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  we  are  satisfied, 
cannot  be  narrowed,  curtailed,  or  abridged  in  its  scope,  for  if  it 
is  the  result  of  impairment  of  nutrition,  which  is  the  general 
sense,  it  is  the  result  of  any  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  all 
impairment  of  nutrition,  or  obstruction  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, which  view  harmonizes  the  testimony  of  all  observers. 
Let  us  compare  this  definition  given  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis 
with  the  standard  definitions  of  disease,  as  a  method  of  fur- 
titer  illustration. 

Dkpinitions  op  Disease.— It  is  important  to  have  correct 
definitions  of  terms,  in  order  to  convey  definite  ideas  by  their 
use,  and  as  we  have  shown  the  scorbutic  diathesis  to  be  the 
natural  pathological  condition  the  system  falls  into  under 
imperfect  or  impaired  nutrition,  and  this  state  or  condition 
to  be  primary  pathology^  it  may  aid  the  better  understanding 
<rf  the  matter  to  see  whether  and  wherein  the  definitions  of 
disease  differ  from  this.  Our  definition  of  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  will  be  assailed  no  doubt,  as  too  general  and  com« 
prehcnsive,  by  all  those  who  hold  that  diseases  are  indi- 
vidual things,  having  idiopathic  beginnings  alike  entitled  to 
respect ;  but  this  is  but  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis  at  best, 
liowever  time-honored  it  may  be,  and  it  is  our  intention  and 
purpose  to  discard  hypotheses,  and  Ml  back  on  careful  in« 
diiction.  Defect  or  impairment  of  nutrition  always  has  and 
always  will  produce  the  scorbutic  state,  and  nothing  more  or 
less,  let  what  will  or  may  follow  this  as  a  consequence, 
whether  only  debility  or  a  general  fever,  a  common  cold  or 
an  inflammatory  rheumatism.  We  shall  make  this  clear  as 
we  proceed,  and  we  think  the  definitions  of  disease  will  tend 
to  establish  it. 

Dr.  Dunglison^s  DefinUian  of  Disease  is,  <*  An  opposite  state 
to  that  of  health,  consistii^  in  a  ohange  either  in  the  positiOB 
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and  structure  of  parts,  or  in  the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of 
their  functions,  or  in  both. 

''  Bj  some  Disease  is  applied  to  structural  change,  whilst 
Disorder  is  restricted  to  functional  derangement. 

*»  The  following  table,  essentially  that  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B, 
Williams,  comprises  the  chief  elements  of  structural  disease. 


InercftMd, 
Diminiihedy 


mOBAHUK 


Ptrrerted. 


OontracUon, 

DflaUtirm, 

ObstruetioD, 

Coupreflskm, 

DispIftMmea^ 

Rupture,  etc. 


Hypertrophy. 

Atrophy. 

Inflammation, 

Induration, 

Softening, 

TfJUtmMkm  *  Degeatrattoa. 


DepodtiL 


^vi»^     \fZ:^z% 


{Cirrhodi,. 
fibro  eartOafft, 
Oray  tuberob, 
Atheroolay  elsb 

(Yellow  tubefol^ 
•<  Calcareoue 
(    natter,  tibx 


Aplaetle. 


Qrovthi. 


fOydfc 
Non-malignant  WTumonrt, 

(UjdatSda,  etB. 


Matlgnaat. 


fCardBoaa, 
■<  Xnoephaloma, 
(Melanoila,  ete." 

As  this  definition  of  disease  is  drawn  from  Dunglison's 
Dictionary  and  Williams's  Pathology,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  definition  that  conveys  the  present  sense  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  matter ;  and  what  is  it  ?  verily  but  a  syllabus  of 
the  sequenis  of  impaired  nutrition  schoiastically  arranged ; 
or  '*  DISEASED  NUTRITION,"  as  it  is  sct  forth  by  bracket,  but 
not  by  diathesis^  as  it  should  have  been.  The  primary  dyf- 
crasia  is  jumped — and  the  terminations  only  presented,  called 
diseases.  But  yet  according  to  this  definition,  all  diseases 
begin  just  as  we  hold  in  defective  nutrition,  though  the 
teaching  conveyed  is,  that  each  begins  primarily  and  essen- 
tially sui  generis.  This  is  a  fallacy.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  phlegmasise  or  inflammations:  according  to  this  defini- 
tion thev  all  begin  in  •*  perverted  nutrition ;"  and  everybody 
knows,  and  common  sense  teaches,  that  there  is  no  specific 
or  essential  difi'crence  between  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  By 
considering  the  general  state  or  starting  point  in  this  defini- 
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tion,  which  is  called  *' diseased,^  or  *' perverted"  nutrition,  to 
bC;  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  \kdiathesi$,  thau  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  this  general  djscrasia  and  what  we  hare 
defined  to  be  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  Rokitansky  affirms, 
vol.  i.  p.  71,  that  all  diseases,  even  the  local  inflammations, 
arise  from  a  general  dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  unfitting  it  for 
the  service  of  nutrition,  which  is  the  same  doctrine.  The 
mind,  then,  should  withhold  its  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  dis- 
eases being  so  many  independent,  poisoning  beginnings,  for 
this  is  a  fallacy  :  they  have  all  a  common  origin,  as  seen  by 
this  definition,  according  to  Williams  and  others,  when  the 
matter  is  sifted  to  the  bottom. 

Hahnemann's  view. — **It  is  solely  the  morbidly  affected 
vital  principle  which  brings  forth  diseases.  *  *  # 
In  what  manner  the  vital  principle  produces  morbid  indica- 
tions in  the  system,  that  is,  how  it  produces  disease,  is  to  the 
physician  a  useless  question,  and  therefore  will  ever  remain 
unanswered.  Only  that  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  know 
of  the  disease,  and  which  is  fully  sufficient  fpr  the  purpose  of 
cure,  has  the  Lord  of  life  rendered  evident  to  his  senses." 
{Organon,  p.  99.) 

Elsewhere  Hahnemann  defines  disease  to  be  a  non-entitpt 
and  so  far  he  is  right ;  but  everybody,  both  "young  physio" 
and  old,  must  concede  that  the  above  is  very  foggy.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  medical  cant,  it  is  certainly  not  medical  philoso- 
phy ;  not  that  we  desire  to  detract  one  iota  from  any  new 
truths  Hahnemann  may  have  developed.  To  say  the  disetued 
vital  principle  solely  produces  diseases — and  that  the  question 
how  it  is  done,  is  useless,  is  to  block  the  game  and  gag  future 
inquirers.  To  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  disease,  is  to 
know  the  most  **  necessary  "  principles  in  the  art  of  healing, 
for  common  sense  and  reason  can  then  deduce  the  remedies ; 
and  *'  the  Lord  of  life  "  should,  in  mercy,  '*  render  evident" 
to  physicians  the  grounds  of  practice— the  principles — before 
the  theory  of  cure,  for  otherwise  tneir  reason  is  not  available 
stock  in  the  art. 

Dr.  Hempel's  definition  of  Disease. — **  Disease,"  says  Hem- 
pel,  '*  is  not  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  state  of  the  system 
opposite  to  health.    This  may  seem  paradoxical ;  and  never- 
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thcless,  if  disease,  generally  speaking,  were  the  opposite  ol 
health,  this  general  truth  must  certainlj  remain  true  in  it« 
particular  applications.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  quality 
or  state  of  health  opposite  to  typhus  fever,  another  quality  of 
health  opposite  to  measles,  another  to  rheumatism,  another  to 
paralysis,  another  to  small-pox,  another  to  dropsy,  or,  in  one 
word,  every  form  of  disease  most  have  an  opposite  state  or 
quality  of  health.  This  is,  evidently,  not  the  case ;  henoe  we 
infer  that  the  general  principle,  being  false  in  all  its  particu- 
lar applications,  must,  itself,  be  a  fallacy,  an  iUosion  of  the 
sensual  understanding.  Now  then,  if  health  and  disease  are 
neither,  opposite  nor  identical  states,  they  must  hold  towards 
each  other,  relations  of  more  or  less ;  health,  therefore,  is  a 
less  degree  of  disease  than  what  we  generally  term  disease; 
and  disease  is  a  less  degree  of  health  than  what  we  generally 
term  health.  In  adopting  this  mode  of  reasoning,  I  use  the 
terms  health  and  disease  in  an  absolute  sense,  meaning  by 
health  the  perfect  harmony,  and  by  disease  the  perfect  die* 
harmony  of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  oi^nism.  A 
man's  health  may  be  so  nearly  perfect,  that  usage  has  justified 
the  expression :  he  enjoys  perfect  health ;  but  as  long  ae 
human  society  and  this  planet  remain  invaded  by  disease,  we 
cannoty  strictly  speaking,  say  that  perfect  health  exists  in  a 
single  instance;  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  in  a  given  case, 
but  it  is  never  perfect.  Taking  the  perfect  equilibrium  of 
tiie  functions  as  our  standard  of  comparison,  we  may  say  that 
disease  is  an  inferior  or  lesser  degree  of  health,  or  health  dis* 
turbed ;  so  that,  even  in  disease,  the  idea  of  health  is  still 
preserved;  without  health,  disease  would  not  be  anything; 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  with  reference  to  health."  (Organim  of 
Specific  HofMBpathy,  p.  181.) 

This  is  a  philosophic  view  of  the  subject  in  the  main ;  but 
the  position  taken  that  disease  is  not  an  opposite  state  to  that 
of  health,  because  there  cannot  be  counter  states  of  qualita* 
tive  health,  or  the  opposites  of  the  so-called  special  diseaseSi 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  see  tliat  there  is  but  one  primary 
pathology,  and  this  essentially  inanition.  Bepletion  and  the 
best  condition  of  nutrition  imaginable  is  health ;  and  the  want 
of  this,  or  inanitioa  of  ev^rj  degree  and  kind  is  disease. 
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This  is  tho  philosophy  of  health  and  disease  in  the  abstract, 
and  at  rest,  and  they  are  fairly  opposite  conditions.  Now,  aa 
agility,  skipping,  and  the  merry  langh  are  among  the  phe* 
nomena  or  evidences  of  health,  so  debility,  prostration,  and 
the  moan  of  distress,  are  among  the  phenomena  or  symptoms 
of  disease.  This  view  takes  no  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  nntritiye  life  may  have  become  lowered  and  disease 
developed,  but  this  we  have  incidentally  illustrated  in  our 
previous  essays,  under  defective  alimentation,  aeration  and 
calorification,  or  extreme  impressions  of  the  vital  stimuli,  and 
aball  further  illustrate  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  elements 
of  the  human  body,  the  elements  of  food,  and  the  chemistry 
and  action  of  medicines:  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  con- 
diiian  of  the  system,  that  which  is  really  the  disease  in  the 
abstract,  is  the  object  of  a  definition,  and  that  which  both  the 
physician  and  surgeon  should  seek  to  comprehend. 

The  scorbutic  diathesis,  or  latent  scorbutus,  then,  is  the 
primary,  natural,  or  idiopathic  negative  of  health ;  and  it  is 
the  only  natural,  idiopathic  pathological  condition  we  know 
of.  It  may  be,  and  often  is  hereditary,  begotten;  for  it 
affects  the  whole  system,  fluids  and  solids,  the  rudiments  of 
eourse;  and  as  the  parents  are,  so  are  their  offspring.  We 
say  it  is  the  first  departure  from  health,  if  health  previously 
existed,  and  the  anly  idiopathic,  or  primary  pathological  con* 
dftion  we  know  of.  If  others  know  of  any  other,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  have  our  knowledge  increased  by  their  showing  us 
its  origin  or  cause,  the  law  of  development,  and  rational 
tiierapeia,  as  we  have  done  in  regard  to  the  scorbutic  diathe* 
sis.  We  do  not  say  this  is  impossible.  We  know  not  what 
others  may  know,  or  can  do.  We  only  say,  if  done,  it  will 
axtend  the  boundaries  of  our  limited  knowledge.  We  speak 
of  general  disease  or  pestilence.  Accidents  and  the  toxicolo- 
gical  efiFects  of  poisons  are  not,  and  cannot  be  considered 
natural  diseases,  and  of  course  are  excluded :  still,  slow* 
poisoning  kills,  undoubtedly,  by  interupting  nutrition,  inducing 
artificial  scorbutus ;  the  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  are  fiimiliar 
examples  :  and  moral  causes  of  disease,  such  as  grief,  despond- 
ency, melancholy,  etc.,  all  tend  one  way,  viz:  to  the  impair* 
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ment  of  the  nutritive  fanction,  and  the  inlaying  of  latent 
scorbutus.  Shakspeare  describes  the  scorbutic  condition, 
even  to  the  purpuric  and  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin,  at 
resulting  from  the  moral  cause,  unrequited  love : 

"  She  never  told  her  love, 
Bat  let  oonceAlment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad, 
Feed  on  her  dsmnAk  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought  ,* 
And,  with  «  ^reen  and  yellow  melanoholj, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

The  scorbutic  origin  of  diseases,  then,  is  the  onlj  origin 
we  hold  to  or  know  of,  the  only  one  proved,  the  only  one  on 
record  positively  shown,  the  only  one  we  can  work  out  by 
facts  and  inductive  reasoning ;  and  so  we  are  forced  to  the 
generalization  view  of  Eugalenus,  Willis,  Boerhaave,  and 
others,  because  all  forms  of  disease  positively  have  an  origin : 
and  in  this  we  avoid,  altogether,  the  inconsistency  they  were 
guilty  of  in  admitting  two  origins;  as  well  as  the  unphiloso* 
phic  credulity  of  all  who  believe  in,  or  hold  to  the  old  ortho* 
dox  doctrine  of  *'  occult  qualities  in  the  air"  being  the  cause 
or  origin  of  diseases.  And  so  far  from  the  science  of  medi- 
cine  being  Injured  by  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the 
doctrine,  this  is  impossible ;  truth  never  does  ii\}ury,  and  it 
is  absolutely  the  greatest  truth  that  has  ever  been  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  profession,  and  must  eventually 
become  the  corner-stone  of  the  science  of  medicine.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  do  injury.  The  only  fear  is  that  it  will  be 
opposed,  and  its  adoption  retarded.  We  are  aware  that  onr 
positive  manner  of  writing  and  asseverating  the  doctrine  as 
truth,  will  be  assailed,  probably  ridiculed,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  fear  of  a  routinism  in  practice,  or  a 
stalking  quackery,  that  was  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
of  Kramer,  Sydenham,  Lind,  and  others;  the  evil  paramount 
to  all  others  to  be  dreaded,  were  the  proposition  of  the  scor- 
butic pathology  of  diseases  to  be  conceded,  will  probably  be 
resuscitaed  in  ghostly  awe;  but  this  is  but  moonshine  that 
will  fade  before  the  sun-light  of  truth.  Lemon  juice  and  the 
salts  of  potash  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  lancet  and 
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mercury  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  the  phlogmasiae;  * 
cod-oil  and  whiskey  punch,  the  place  of  pukes,  and  v.  s.  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis ;  sulphuric  acid  the  place  of  calomel  in 
diolera ;  and  these  changes  in  therapeutics  only  find  their 
solution  in  the  scorbutic  pathology  of  those  exceedingly  grave 
maladies.  Dr.  Barnes  says, ''  marked  cases  of  scurvy  are  not, 
perhaps,  numerous  in  London ;  but  minor  degrees  of  the  scor- 
butic condition  may  be  detected  on  careful  inquiry.  Patients 
so  affected  present  themselves  at  the  hospitals,  complaining 
of  various  ailments,  such  as  rheumatism,  fever,  gastralgia, 
debility,  hemorrhages,  dysentery,  etc.  the  scorbutic  taint 
hting  masked  by  the  more  prominent  disease.  Dr.  B.  regards 
it  as  certain,  that  if  these  more  prominent  diseases  have  not 
in  all  cases  arisen  as  secondary  affections  upon  the  scorbutic 
degradation  of  the  blood,  yet  that  their  nature  and  course  are 
80  modified  by  this  complication;  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  scorbutic  taint  into  consideration  in  prescribing  the  treat- 
ment.    Good  diet  becomes  a  most  indispensable  point,  with- 

*  '*0n  the  Treatment  of  Pneumonia  and  Pleuriit/,  By  Dr.  Nibxbteb,  Pro« 
feasor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Greifswalde.  CPrager  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
1855.    Band  iv.  p.  121.) 

Professor  Niemejer  is  mnoh  opposed  to  the  emploTment  of  general 
Tenesection  in  pneumonia  and  plenrisj^  and  only  uses  it  ezoeptionaUy  with 
a  view  to  prevent  impending  suffocation,  and  to  facilitate  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  from  the  brain,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  inflammation. 
He  agrees  with  the  observation  of  Dieck,  that  the  oonyalescence  is  more 
rapid  in  those  cases  that  have  been  treated  without  than  those  which  have 
been  treated  with  venesection ;  and  he  explains  the  fact  bj  the  increase  of 
flbiin,  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  red  corpuscles,  induced  hf  the 
Tenesection. 

The  treatment  adopted  bj  Professor  Niemever  consists  in  the  application 
of  compresses  wrung  out  in  cold  water  over  the  affected  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  their  renewal  as  often  as  thej  become  warm.  The  great  relief  experi- 
eiAoed  by  the  patient  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  repetition  of  the 
applioation  will  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  only  internal  remedy  em- 
ployed was  nitre,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Although  employed  at  different  ages,  and  in  various  forms  of  the 
disease,  no  metastasis  or  other  evil  consequences  have  ever  been  noticed  by 
the  author.  He  has  seen  persons  attacked  with  very  tumultuous  symptoms, 
enabled  by  this  treatment  to  return  to  their  occupation  on  the  seventh  day 
alter  seizure.  Professor  Niemeyer  recommends  an  early  exhibition  of  steel 
in  the  convalescence  from  the  diseases  under  consideration.'*  (Brli,  and 
Fwr.  Med.  Chirurg.  Rev.  July,  1856,  p.  194.) 
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out  which  the  ordinary  medicinal  agents  can  effect  little.'* 
{Lancet,  June,  '55).  In  other  words,  Dr.  Barnes  finds  all  Ae 
diseases  above  mentioned,  ''  et  cetera,"  which  we  may  suppow 
includes  all  the  rest  in  London,  only  responding  to  anti-soop- 
butic  treatment,  all  "  masked,"  however,  by  nosology ;  there 
is  no  other  mask  we  know  of,  that  obscures  the  truth  herein. 

The  same  thing  is  greeting  the  experience  of  the  physicians 
of  the  hospitals,  alms  houses,  asylums,  and  jails  in  this 
country,  with  whom  we  have  interchanged  conversation ;  and 
the  most  skilful  and  successful  in  private  practice  are  beconop 
ing  homoepathists  in  drugging  their  patients,  and  more 
earnest  allopathists  in  generously  feeding  them;  and  the 
whole  secret  of  the  matter  finds  its  solution  in  the  scorbutic 
pathology  we  hold  up  to  view.  The  disciples  of  Thompson 
and  Prcsnitz,  intent  on  the  one  idea  of  opening  the  waste* 
gates  of  the  system,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  locked-in,  ob- 
structing, effete  matters,  or  impurities  of  the  blood,  by  the 
steaming,  washing,  and  sweating  processes,  thereby  provoking 
a  demand  for  repletion  and  invigorating  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation, but  add  confirmation  to  the  soundness  of  our  views* 
The  method  of  curing  dyspepsia  practiced  by  Halsted  of 
New  York,  some  years  ago,  and  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
secret  that  each  patient  was  sworn  to  keep,  consisted  in  soap 
and  water  ablutions,  and  counter  irritations  by  means  of  a 
heater  over  the  abdomen  until  the  integuments  were  sub- 
acutely  inflamed,  when  the  patient  could  eat  and  digest  to  the 
full ;  for  what  is  dyspepsia,  but  a  chronic  inability  to  appro- 
priate the  elements  of  nutrition — in  other  words,  the  thousand* 
and-one  wailings  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  or  want  of 
nutrition?  And  the  inhaling  method  of  treating  consump- 
tion practiced  by  Ramage  and  his  followers,  is  but  another 
phase  of  hygienic  discipline,  whereby  the  function  of  aeration 
is  educated  to  a  better  performance,  effete  matters  more  per- 
fectly  exonerated,  and  digestion  and  assimilation  invigorated; 
adding  further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  our 
views,  and  of  the  scorbutic  pathology  of  phthisis. 

Illustration — Case  of  Consumption  cured  with  punch  aind 
exercise : — 

**Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  came  to  town 
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laboring  under  all  the  Bjmptoms  of  a  well-marked  phthisis* 
The  disease  had  been  of  several  months'  standing,  and  the 
patient  was  a  perfect  picture  of  consumption.  He  had  a  rapid 
pulse,  hectic,  sweating,  purulent  expectoration,  and  all  the 
usual  physical  signs  of  tubercular  deposit,  and  of  a  cavity 
under  the  right  clavide.  I  may  also  state,  that  the  history 
of  the  disease  was  in  accordance,  in  all  particulars,  wita  this 
opinion.  I  saw  this  patient  in  consultation  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  station  in  the  profession,  and  we  both  agreed 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  This  opinion  was  communi- 
cated to  the  patient^s  friends,  and  he  was  advised  to  return 
to  the  country.  In  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  a  tall 
and  healthy-looking  man,  weighing  at  least  twelve  stone, 
entered  my  study,  with  a  very  comical  expression  of  counte- 
nance : 

"  '  You  don't  know  me.  Doctor,'  he  said. 

^  I  apologized,  pleading  an  inaptitude  that  belongs  to  me 
for  recollecting  faces. 

" « I  am,'  he  said,  *  the  person  whom  you  and  Dr.: sent 

home  to  die  last  year.  I  am  quite  well,  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  show  myself  to  you.' 

"  I  examined  him  with  great  interest,  and  found  every  sign 
of  disease  had  disappeared,  except  that  there  was  a  slight 
flattening  under  the  clavicle. 

**  *  Tell  me,'  said  I,  '  what  have  you  been  doing  ?' 

" «  Oh  1'  he  replied,  *  I  found  out  from  the  mistress  what 
your  opinion  was,  and  I  thought  as  I  was  to  die,  I  might  as 
well  enjoy  myself  while  I  lasted,  and  so  I  just  went  back  to 
my  old  ways.' 

"  •  What  was  your  old  system  of  living  V  said  L 

"  *  Nothing  particular,'  he  said,  *  I  just  took  what  was 
going. ' 

"  '  Did  you  take  wine  ? 

"  *  Not  a  drop,'  he  replied,  *  but  I  had  my  glass  of  punch  as 
«snal.' 

"  *  Did  you  take  more  than  one  tumbler  7' 

"  *  Indeed  I  often  did. 

'* »  How  many  :  three  or  four  ?' 

**  *  Aye,  arid  more  than  that;  I  seldom  went  to  bed  under 
eeven  1' 
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**  *  What  was  your  exercise  ?' 

" «  Shooting,'  he  said,  *  every  day  that  I  could  go  out' 

"  *  And  what  kind  of  shooting  ?' 

«  '  Oh  I'  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  any  shooting  bui 
the  one.' 

« *  What  is  that  ?' 

"  *  Duck  shooting.' 

" '  But  you  must  have  often  wetted  your  feet  V 

"  *  I  was  not  very  particular  about  the  feet,'  says  he,  *  for  I 
had  to  stand  up  to  my  hips  in  the  Shannon  for  four  or  five 
hours  of  a  winter's  day  following  the  birds.' 

*^  So,  gentlemen,  this  patient  spent  his  day  standing  in  the 
river,  and  went  to  bed  after  drinking  seven  tumblers  of 
puuch  every  night ;  and  if  ever  a  man  had  recovered  from 
phthisis,  he  had  done  so  when  I  saw  him  on  that  occasion. 
Suppose,  now,  that  he  had  been  confined  to  an  equal  tempera- 
ture and  a  regulated  diet,  and  had  been  treated  in  all  respects 
secundum  artem,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Any  of 
you  can  answer  the  question.  In  point  of  fact,  this  very 
treatment  had  been  adopted  during  the  first  three  months  of 
his  illness,  and  his  recovery  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
tonic  and  undepressing  treatment  which  he  adopted  for  him- 
selff  and  which  his  system  so  much  required,  to  enable  him  to 
throw  off  the  disease." 

The  above  case,  which  we  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  copied 
from  the  medical  journals,  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the  anti- 
scorbutic or  punch  treatment,  joined  to  an  abundant  inhalatioa 
in  the  open  air,  with  constant  exercise,  etc.,  thus  invigorating 
the  nutritive  function.  The  picture  may  be  overdrawn,  as  to 
the  exposure  said  to  be  daily  endured,  but  this  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  leading  truth  illustrated — the  soorbutio 
pathology  of  phthisis. 

Another  case  of  Consumption  cured — a  medical  gentleman^ 
"  Edknton,  N.  C,  February,  1830.  "  Dr.  Physic,  Philadkl- 
PHiA — Dear  Sir: — In  the  month  of  April,  1812,  afler  having 
been  extremely  reduced  by  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  I  was 
seized  with  a  cough,  which  continued,  with  great  obstinacy 
and  severity,  until  the  month  of  November,  when  decided 
symptoms  of  phthisis   began    to   make    their   appearance. 
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i  aad  every  evening  an  exacerbation  of  fever,  preceded 
bj  chilliness,  and  succeeded  by  copious  perspiration.  My 
cough  began  to  be  less  painful,  but  was  attended  with 
an  expectoration  of  mucous,  mixed  with  pus.  Before  this 
'Complaint  came  on  me,  I  had  accepted  a  surgeon's  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Tarborough, 
about  seventy>five  miles  from  this  place.  In  tl\e  month  of 
December,  the  part  ot  the  regiment  which  had  been  recruited 
then  having  been  ordered  to  Salisbury,  it  became  my  duty  to 
repair  to  that  place. 

**  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  situa- 
tion I  have  described,  I  set  out  on  my  journey. 

*^  In  two  days  I  reached  Raleigh,  without  having  experi- 
eJBced  any  material  change  in  the  symptoms  of  my  complaint. 
During  my  stay  in  Raleigh,  the  disease  increased  every  day, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  nearly  a  week,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  I  had  almost  determined  to  retrace 
my  steps,  return  home,  and  take  my  station  among  the  forlorn 
and  despairing  victims  of  this  unrelenting  malady. 

''Bat  reflecting  deeply  on  my  situation,  and  recollecting 
that  scarce  a  patient  in  a  thousand  had  been  known  to  recover 
from  the  disease  after  having  been  confined  to  bed  by  it,  I 
was  resolved  to  resume  my  journey,  and  to  reach  the  place 
of  destination  or  to  perish  on  the  road.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  mo  ever  to  forget  the  effort  I  had  to  make  in  pursuing 
this  resolution.  On  a  cold  and  blustering  morning,  about 
(be  20th  of  December,  weak  and  emaciated,  having  been 
literally  drenched  in  per^iration  the  night  before,  I  ascended 
my  gig  and  proceeded  on  my  journey.  The  first  part  of  my 
ride,  this  day,  was  excessively  irksome  and  fatiguing.  Every 
hovel  and  hamlet  on  the  road  seemed  to  invite  me  to  rest, 
and  to  dissuade  me  from  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking. 
Often  and  anxiously  did  I  wish  that  my  disease  had  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  me  to  indulge  the  inclination  I  felt 
to  desist  from  motion.  But  I  continued  my  ride  for  three 
hours,  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  stop  for  a  little  refresh* 
ment  While  dinner  was  preparing,  I  lay  down  on  a  bed  to 
rest.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  imprudent  act.  Never  was  a  bed 
80  sweet  to  the  wayworn  and  exhausted  traveller,  as  was  this 
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ito  me.  I  lay  on  it  for  an  bonr,  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in 
JBlysium.  When  summoned  to  dinner,  thovgh  sleep  was  fast 
•Stealing  on  me,  and  inviting  me  to  be  still,  I  arose  and 
lattended,  and  after  having  made  a  moderate  meal  of  very 
eommon  conntrj  food,  I  resumed  my  ride,  and  at  nighty  about 
balf  after  six  o^oioek,  arrived  at  Hillsborough,  which  is 
lUstant  ab^ut  thirty-six  miles  from  Raleigh.  The  inn  to 
which  I  had  been  recommended,  was  unusually  crowded, 
And  I  had  to  accept  of  a  room  that  was  out  of  repair,  the 
window-sashes  rattling  in  their  casements,  and  the  wind 
passing  through  the  sashes  in  several  places*  In  such  a 
chamber,  at  such  a  season,  and  in  the  situation  already 
described,  was  I  quartered  for  the  night.  To'  my  surprise, 
liowever,  I  had  a  better  night's  rest  than  I  had  had  for 
several  weeks,  and  less  perspiration,  and  coughed  less  than  I 
had  done  for  a  month  before. 

^  In  the  morning,  considerably  refreshed,  I  proceeded  on 
my  journey,  and  travelled  in  a  foggy,  misty  atmosphere  full 
forty  miles ;  the  next  day  about  thirty-five ;  and  on  the  fourtii 
day  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  Salisbury.  On  my 
%rrival,  I  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
thai  a  man  in  my  situation  should  think  of  travelling  in  the 
eold  and  inclement  season  of  winter ;  much  more  astonishing 
that  I  should  venture  to  approach  the  mountains  at  such  a 
period.  But  I  had  taken  my  resolution,  and  was  determined 
never  to  relinquish  it  while  I  had  power  to  walk  or  ride. 
The  regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  was  encamped  about 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Salisbury.  To  this  place  I 
tasked  myself  to  ride  twice  every  day,  a  duty  I  regularly 
performed  in  the  coldest  weather  until  I  left  the  service. 

<^  Early  in  January  the  officer  in  command  received  orders 
to  repair  with  his  regiment  to  Canada.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  that  purpose,  believing  that  such  a  climate 
would  be  too  severe  for  me,  and  that  I  must  of  course  soon 
cease  to  be  useful  to  the  Qovernment,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  soliciting  permission  to  retire  from  the 
army.  This  request  was  promptly  and  kindly  granted  to  me. 
In  February,  181S,  I  commenced  the  practice  of  my  profession 
ttg^in  in  this  place,  and  continued  to  attend  to  the  most  labo- 
rious duties  of  it  at  all  timQ3  of  the  day  and  night,  in  rain. 
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hail,  snow,  storms,  and  sunshine,  whenever  I  was  called  on  for 
eighteen  months. 

'*  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  had  lost  my  hectic  fever,  night- 
sweats,  pnrulent  expectoration,  and  my  cough  had  nearly  left 
me ;  my  chest  had  recovered  its  capacity  of  free  and  easy  ex- 
pansion, and  the  ulcers  in  my  lungs  had  entirely  healed. 
Many,  who  read  the  foregoing  statement,  will  no  doubt  be 
carious  to  know  what  medical  means  were  used  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  cure  of  this  very  alarming  state  of  disease.  It  would 
not  be  in  my  power  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  this  point,  were  ft 
a  matter  of  any  importance,  which  I  conceive  is  not  the  case, 
the  complaint  having  been  cured  by  hardy,  invigorating  exer- 
cise^  continued  toithout  interruption  in  every  variety  of  tern- 
perature  and  weather. 

*'  That  palliatives  of  different  kinds  were  resof ted  to  at 
various  periods,  must  at  once  be  supposed,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  consequence  to  name  them,  as  they  were 
generally  such  as  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to  physi- 
oians  of  every  grade  of  skill  or  intellect,  and  never  produced 
more  than  a  temporary  alleviation  of  symptoms.  I  always 
found  that  the  inconvenience  produced  by  a  full  meal  yielded 
very  soon  to  horse  exercise,  and  that  I  generally  coughed  less 
while  riding  than  at  any  other  time.  The  hectic  paroxysm 
was  generally  interrupted,  and  sometimes  cut  short  by  a  hard 
ride,  and  often,  very  often,  during  the  existence  of  my  dis- 
ease have  I  checked  the  exhausting  flood  of  perspiration,  and 
renewed  my  strength  and  spirits,  by  turning  out  of  bed  at 
midnight  and  riding  a  dozen  miles  or  more;  many  a  time, 
too,  have  I  left  my  bed  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  way- 
worn with  coughing,  restlessness,  and  sweating,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  a  patient,  and  after  having  rode  an  hour 
OP  two,  returned  home  and  slept  quietly  and  refreshingly  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

^  Another  thing  which  I  remarked  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience in  the  disease  was,  that  some  of  the  most  profitable 
rides  I  ever  took  were  made  id  the  coldest  and  most  inclement 
weather,  (air  dense,  and  plenty  of  oxygen  for  assimilating,) 
and  that  scarcely  in  any  situation  did  I  return  from  a  long  and 
toilsome  ride  without  receiving  a  sensible  amendment  in  all 
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ip7  pulmonary  complaints.  In  short,  sir,  were  I  asked  to 
state,  in  a  few  words,  the  remedy  which  rescued  me,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  life  of  hardy  exercise,  and  of  unremitting  toil, 
activity,  and  exposure.  With  pectoral  medicines,  or  those 
articles  or  compositions  denominated  expectorants,  I  seldom 
meddled  in  my  own  case;  without  opium,  which,  from  a  con- 
stitutional peculiarity,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  for  many 
years,  I  found  them  too  debilitating;  and  with  it,  had  I  been 
able  to  use  the  article,  I  should  not  have  been  disposed  to 
take  them,  lest  their  effect  in  disposing  to  rest  and  inactivity 
might  have  operated  against  the  course  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself,  and  from  which  I  expected  relief. 

i*  It  remains  for  me  to  mention  another  agent  which,  I 
think,  excited  a  very  curative  influence  upon  my  disease,  and 
that  is  singing.  In  first  using  this  remedy,  it  was  my  custom 
to  sing  in  a  low  tone,  and  not  long  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  oc- 
casion much  pulmonary  effort  But,  by  degrees  I  became 
able  to  sing  in  the  most  elevated  tones,  and  for  hours  together, 
allowing  myself  only  such  intervals  of  rest  as  the  lungs 
required  to  obviate  injurious  fatigue.  So  long  and  so  fre- 
quently did  I  repeat  this  act  in  the  course  of  my  disease, 
that  the  exercise  of  singing  became  so  strongly  associated, 
that  as  soon  as  I  mounted  my  horse  or  ascended  my  chaise,  I 
found  myself  humming  a  tune ;  and  often,  in  my  lonely  rides 
through  the  country,  at  late  and  unseasonable  hours  of  the 
night,  have  I  made  the  woods  vocal  with  the  most  exhilarating 
music.  Singing  seemed  always  to  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
the  bronchial  passages,  of  opening  the  chest,  and  of  giving  a 
greater  capacity  of  motion  and  expansion  to  the  lungs. 

Yours,  &c.,  James  Norcom." 

There  is  no  remedy  equal  to  proper  exercise,  after  proper 
nutrition  is  afforded.  Combined  and  persevered  in,  they 
almost  work  miracles.  Lind  says  of  the  cure  of  the  scurvy, 
^'  There  are  numerous  instances  of  a  perfect  recovery,  without 
having  the  benefit  of  fresh  vegetables,  provided  the  patient 
is  able  to  use  due  exercise."  (Treatue  an  the  Scurvy,  Sd  eJL 
p.  131.) 
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SUM  MAE  Y   GLANCES,    BATHEB    BECAPITULATORY. 

The  scorbutic  condition  is  the  primary  pathological  state.-^ 
It  is  apparent  Irom  what  preoedeSi  that  the  beginning  of  the 
scorbutic  condition  is  the  initiatory  stage  of  all  general  o^r 
spontaneous  diseases,  or  the  primary  pathological  condition, 
and  that  its  essence  is  a  want,  or  fault,  or  an  impairment  of 
iHutrition.  We  shall  consider  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
subject  of  the  elements  of  nutrition.  Suffice  it  in  this  cou- 
nection  to  say,  that  the  ingesta  must  contain  all  the  elements 
of  the  tissues,  and  especially  the  mineral  salts  of  both  the 
fluids  and  solids,  or  they  are  defective.  For  the  development 
and  repair  of  bone,  there  must  bo  a  sufficiency  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid,  furnished  in  the  food,  for  they  can  never  be 
the  products  of  the  procem  of  digestion ;  and  so  of  all  the 
other  component  elements  of  both  solids  and  fluids.  Physi- 
ology and  organic  chemistry  enable  us  now-a*days  to  see 
clearly,  to  know  positively,  and  to  appreciate  fully,  these 
truths,  which  the  old  writers  on  scurvy  were  ignorant  o£ 

The  scorbutic  diathesis  is  the  predisposition  to  disease  of  all 
writers, — Our  doctrine  maintains  not  only  the  adventitiooB 
acquisition  of  the  scorbutic  taint,  but  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  it  also ;  that  the  organization  or  form  of  offspring 
is  moulded,  fashioned,  or  stamped  with  it,  under  the  parental 
defects  in  nutritive  or  formative  life.  It  is,  then,  t\iQ  pre- 
disposition to  disease  of  all  writers  who  use  this  term,  without 
heretofore  having  conveyed  any  definite  or  tangible  idea, 
however,  by  the  use  of  it.  An  alleged  or  accredited  good 
state  of  health  may  exist  for  years  with  this  predisposition 
lying  latent  in  the  system,  the  ordinary,  natural,  or  exeitiog 
causes  of  disease  not  being  powerful  enough  to  develop  the 
active  epiphenomena  under  the  habits  of  proper  eating  and 
drinking,  proper  exercise,  etc.,  of  some;  while  in  others 
less  fortunately  circumstanced,  chained  to  the  car  of  poverty, 
or  pampered  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  sloth,  the  most  rapid 
and  fatal  forms  of  disease  ensue,  and  consummate  the  law 
of  death  in  the  very  morning  of  life.  Still-born  and  live- 
bom  infant  mortality  are  thus  explained,  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, heretofore  a  hidden  problem.     PhthigiB,  generally 
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developed  after  puberty,  or  in  crescent  manhood,  under  the 
wear  and  tear  of  sexual  passions,  is  thus  explained ;  and  the 
whole  round  of  the  so-called  scrofulous  diseases.  Our  philoso 
phy,  then,  goes  behind  the  curtain  that  has  ever  heretofore 
hung  before  this  morbid  predisposition.  Even  the  more 
apparent  morbid  habits,  such  as  the  leucophlegmatic,  the  drop- 
Bical;  the  scrofulous,  the  nervous,  etc.,  that  are  so  liable  and 
prone  to  attacks  of  disease,  are  but  chronic  expressions  of  this 
latent  predisposition,  or  a  visihU  development  of  it  The  so- 
called  acute  diseases  springing  from  this  root,  as  for  example, 
cholera,  carry  off  these  subjects  first,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
then  those  with  a  latent,  but  hidden  or  UTiseen  predisposition, 
or  a  scorbutic  taint  not  manifest  to  the  casual  observer,  and 
possibly  bearing  no  objective  signs  on  the  gums,  or  otherwise 
in  the  tissues  of  the  mouth.  They  often  die  suddenly,  before 
these  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  (Eugalenus.)  Then 
follow  those  who  by  defective  diet,  excessive  meteoric  and 
moral  impressional  causes,  as  for  instance,  during  the  raging 
of  an  epidemic,  are  continually  being  let  down  in  the  nutritive 
fttnction,  until  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  inlaid.  Thus  the 
laws  of  epidemic  as  well  as  sporadic,  of  acute  as  well  as 
dironic  diseases,  are  rationally  explained.  The  law  of  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  disease  also.  The  law  of  the  adventitious 
acquisition  also.  The  answer  to  the  question,  then,  where 
does  the  scorbutic  condition  begin?  is  quite  manifest:  it 
begins  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  impaired  nutrition; 
where  the  proper  elements  are  withheld  from  the  dietary;  or 
the  organs  of  digestion  fail  to  appropriate  them ;  or  the  excre- 
tory function  is  impeded  in  the  elimination  of  the  debris  or 
waste  of  the  tissues.  Neither  humoraltsm  nor  solidism  is 
nudntained  in  our  philosophy,  in  the  sense  the  ultra  partizans 
of  these  hackneyed  doctrines  obtrude  them.  We  cannot  see 
tbe  relation  of  parents  and  children  between  the  solids  and 
doidfi,  or  between  the  fluids  and  solids  claimed ;  but  rather 
both  fluids  and  solids  seem  to  us  the  children  of  so  much  beef 
aod  cabbage,  to  be  daily  fedj  warmed j  aired  or  emuruioried^ 
W  they  die.  Alimentation  is  iha  parent^  warmth  and  air  the 
fHlfjefi  and  the  solids  and  fluids  a  unit  offspring ;  if  it  be 
to  personify  these  things;  we  copy  the  thought 
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Beallv  there  is  only  a  transfer  of  the  solids  and  fluids  eaten, 
or  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  properly  mixed  with  the 
digestive  secretions,  preparatory  to  their  circnlation  aad 
deposit  where  the  solid  tissues  are  disintegrated,  and  the 
debris  liquified  and  re-ahsorbed  for  excretion.  What  is  solid 
to-day,  is  fluid  to  morrow,  and  vice  versa.  The  old  or  wont- 
out  materials  differ  from  the  new,  though  still  the  fibrin  in 
the  road  of  excretion  is  fibrin,  effete  fibrin,  not  blastema,  tind 
lime  is  lime,  effete  lime,  and  so  on :  they  have  served  their 
day,  and  it  is  God's  eternal  law  that  there  must  be  a  succession 
of  all  the  elements,  or  a  pathological  condition  results — seor- 
butu8  is  the  consequence.* 

The  first  link  in  the  morbid  chain,  then,  is  a  predisposition 
to  disefise^  not  appreciable  by  our  # en^et .-^The  microscope  has 
not  revealed  the  so-called  lesions  of  function  that  are  errone- 
ously held  to  precede  lesions  of  structure,  (irritation  of 
Broussais,)  much  less  is  the  naked  eye  able  to  detect  any 
alteration  in  the  tissues.  Chemical  analysis  has  not,  as  yet, 
solved  this  problem,  whatever  we  may  hope  from  this  method 
of  investigation  in  future*  We  must,  therefore/  call  to  ow 
aid  inductive  reasoning  to  prove  our  position,  or  fail,  in  the 

**'  If  the  reader  of  this  paper  live  aDOthar  oomplete  year,  his  self-oonsoioiyi 
principle  will  have  migrated  from  its  present  tenement  to  another,  the  raw 
materials  even,  of  which  are  not  as  jet  put  together.  A  portion  of  thii 
body^>f  his  which  is  to  be,  wiU  ripen  in  the  com  of  the  next  harreirt. 
Another  portion  of  hl9  fatore  person  he  wili  purchase,  or  others  pnrohtM 
for  him,  headed  up  in  the  form  of  certain  barrels  of  potatoes.  A  thizd 
fraction  is  jet  to  be  gathered  in  a  Southern  rice  field.  The  limbs  with  which 
he  is  then  to  walk  will  be  clad  with  flesh  borrowed  from  the  tenants  of  manj 
stalls  and  pastures,  now  tmconsoious  of  their  doom. 

**  The  very  organs  of  speech  with  which  he  is  to  talk  so  wisely,  plead  so 
eloquently,  or  preach  so  ef[eotiTely,  must  flrst  serre  his  humbler  brethm 
to  bleat,  to  bellow,  and  for  all  the  varied  utterances  of  bristled  or  featheced 
barnyard  life.  His  bones  themselves  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  potse  and 
not  in  esse. 

"  A  bag  of  phosphate  of  lime  whieh  he  has  ordered  firom  Prof.  Mapes,  te 
his  grounds,  contains  a  large  jMui  of  what  is  to  be  his  next  year's  skelet<m. 
And  more  than  all  this,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  body  is  nothing, 
after  aU,  but  water,  the  main  substance  of  his  scattered  members  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  reservoir,  in  the  running  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
weU,  in  the  clouds  that  float  over  his  head,  or  difltued  among  them  alL*' 
(Dr,  0lw9r  WendM  Halnm.) 
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present  state  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Let  ns  nnderlake 
to  reason  out  the  first  link  in  the  niorbid  chain,  then,  from 
fiicts  well-attested  and  established. 

Lind  says,  **  Patrid  gnms,  a  stinking  breath,  and  loosening 
of  the  teeth,  [pathognomonic  symptoms  of  scarvy,]  we  find  also 
in  persons  who,  by  long  fasting,  are  deprived  of  a  sopply  of 
fresh  chyle,"  all  the  other  conditions  snrroanding  the  persons 
being  favorable  to  health. 

Again,  "I  have  always  observed  men  of  the  rigorous orden 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  greatly  scorbntic  They  are  remarka- 
ble for  rotten  gams,  (part  of  which  is  commonly  eaten  away,) 
want  of  teeth,  aad  a  most  offensive  breath." 

And  again,  ''  The  same  symptoms  [as  above  given]  are  ob- 
servable in  those  who  are  starved  to  death."  {Lind  on 
Scurvy,  p.  269,  2d  ed.) 

And  yet  again,  '*  I  am  fally  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that 
whatever  weakens  the  constitution,  and  especially  the  organs 
of  digestion,  [whatever  arrests  or  impairs  nutrition,]  may 
serve,  without  any  other  cause,  to  introduce  this  disease,  in  a 
slighter  or  higher  degree,  even  among  such  as  live  upon  fresh 
vegetables,  [hear.]  or  the  most  wholesome  diet,  [hear,  hear,] 
and  in  the  purest  air :"  [hear,  hear,  hear,]  (Lind,  iii.  p.  616.) 
Showing  conclusively  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  the  result 
of  insufficient  nutrition,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimila* 
tion  being  unable  to  appropriate  it,  even  the  most  pFoper 
kind  and  quality  in  some  instances,  thoogh  all  other  condi- 
tions be  right. 

We  have  also  observed  the  appearances  spoken  of  in  fast- 
ing orders,  and  have  known  sudden  death  to  follow,  only 
explicable  by  the  law  of  sudden  death  seen  in  scorbutus. 
These  data,  then,  are  facts  on  which  we  may  safely  reason, 
without  the  possibility  of  fallacy;  thus:  insufficient  food  or 
nourishment  inlays  scorbutus,  or  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  or 
as  some  say,  a  disposition  to  scurvy :  **  the  children  at  the  well- 
known  school  at  Tooting  were  mostly  disposed  to  scurvy  from 
bad  diet,  before  the  cholera  broke  out  among  them"  (Barnes). 
Now  it  is  well-known  that  the  poor  children  at  tlie  Tooting 
school  in  London,  are  '^farmed  out''  to  the  lowest  bidder; 
that  all  kinds  of  provisions  were  scarce  and  of  high  in'ioe  at 
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the  time  of  this  occurrence,  the  raging  of  cholera  following 
the  Irish  famine;  and  that  the  keeper  was  arrested  and 
lodged  in  Newgate  to  await  his  trial  for  half-starving  the 
poor  children,  and  proceeded  against  bj  the  coroner,  Mr. 
Wakley,  editor  of  the  Lancet. 

These  data  ai'e  sufficient — ^no  sound  mind  at  this  daj 
doubts,  or  should  doubt  the  fact  that,  the  scorbutic  taint  is, 
and  may  always  be  induced  by  a  want  of  proper  and  sufficient 
food  or  nourishment ;  and  as  this  diathesis  is  uniformly,  and 
undeviatingly  the  result  of  impairment  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tion, standing  in  the  relation  of  the  invariable  effect^  we  here 
see  cause  and  effect  as  plainly  as  the  relation  can  be  pre- 
sented :  it  therefore  has  the  force  of  an  unerring  law — it  is  a 
law  in  pathology.  Now,  although  no  morbid  appearances  are 
appreciable  by  our  senses  in  the  beginning,  even  aided  by  the 
microscope,  is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  the  scorbutic 
state  has  a  beginning  ?  or,  that  it  is  begun  prior  to  any  ob- 
jective signs  appearing  in  the  mouth,  or  to  any  appreciable 
alteration,  either  functional  derangement,  or  abnormity  of 
structure?  No,  nobody  can  doubt  this  fact.  This  state, 
then,  which  wo  can  only  say  from  inductive  reasoning,  muti 
and  does  exist,  antecedent  to  any  appreciable  morbid  condi- 
tion, is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  disease,  or  the  predis* 
posing  cause,  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much,  and  never 
before  could  picture  in  the  mind.  Our  philosophy,  then, 
clears  away  the  obfuscations  in  pathology,  digs  to  the  bottom 
and  unfolds  primary  pathology,  the  root  of  all  diseases ;  for 
all  the  known  causes  of  pestilence,  as  we  have  shown,  produce 
their  effects  by  impairing  the  nutritive  function;  and  we  do 
not  admit  any  hypothetical  causes,  such  as  a  supposed  ^<  ma- 
laria," or  epidemic  influence,"  or  "  occult  qualities  in  the  air," 
etc. :  these  terms  are  only  cloaks  for  our  ignorance,  that  hinder 
the  progress  of  science. 

There  are  but  three  sources  of  general  disease. — This 
doctrine  is  ftilly  laid  down  in  the  outset  of  our  researches  on 
cholera,  and  who  can  gainsay  it,  or  show  it  a  fallacy  ?  Proper 
alimentation,  aeration,  and  calorification,  are  the  only  sources 
of  life  and  health,  or  the  only  natural  vital  stimuli  that  sus- 
tain life  and  health,  and  any  defect,  or  improper  application 
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of  them,  inlays  the  scorbutic  diathiesis  bj  impairing  the  nutri- 
tive function.  This  we  have  shown  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  under  the  extreme  impres&iions  of  either.  Nc 
one  can  question  the  power  of  defective  .alimentation  in  the 
inlaying  of  scurvy ;  and  as  to  defective  air  and  heat,  the  me* 
teoric  causes,  their  extreme  impressions,  or  the  extreme  cold 
air  of  winter,  and  extreme  hot  air  of  summer  impair  nutrition 
by  prolonged  contraction  or  expansion  and  congestion  of  the 
capillaries,  thus  obstructing  nutrition.  Nothing  is  plainer  or 
surer  than  this  in  physiology;  and  sudden  vicissitudes  are 
the  known  developing  or  exciting  causes  of  what  are  called 
diseases;  but  which  are  in  reality  but  the  tail-ends  of  disease^ 
groups  of  symptoms,  or  rather  top-symptoms,  or  better  still, 
epiphenotnena  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  The  inlaying  of 
the  scorbutic  condition  by  the  meteoric  class  of  vital  stimn* 
lants,  hot  and  cold  air,  will  be  more  fully  maintained 
hereafter,  as  elucidated  by  the  old  authors:  we  have  main- 
tained the  doctrine,  however,  in  our  researches,  in  opposition 
to  high  authority. 

The  causes  of  the  Scorbutic  Diathesis  are  the  inflaences, 
one  and  all,  that  tend  to  impair  nutritive  life,  but  particularly 
defective  alimentation,  and  especially  the  absence  from  the 
dietary  of  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  elaborate 
the  salts  of  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases,  many  of 
which  are  component  elements  of  the  tissues,  and  daily  re» 
quired  for  repairing  their  waste,  and  which  are  not  afforded 
in  any  other  aliments ;  hence  pestilence  aftec  blights  in 
vegetation.  This  view-reconciles  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
all  authors  on  the  causes  of  scurvy,  and  admits  the  correctness 
of  their  observations,  whether  scurvy  be  imputed  to  errors  in 
diet  (defective  alimentation),  tiO  cold,  humidity,  and  other 
climatic  or  meteoric  influences  (defective  aeration  and  calori* 
fication),  or  to  moral  depression.  We  have  shown  conclusively 
that  any,  and  all  of  these  causes,  inlay  or  induce  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  necessarily,  by  impairing  the  nutritive  function* 
To  take  a  narrower  view  of  the  cause  of  scurvy,  or  of  its 
essential  nature,  involves  the  researcher,  whoever  ho  may  be, 
in  inextricable  difficulties.  Under  this  view,  the  testimony 
of  all  observers  as  to  the  causes  of  scorbutus    becomes 
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tmthfal,  as  well  as  the  evidoace  of  its  protean  manifestatioDSi 
Tfhich  all  are  forced  to  admit,  however  gladly  tbej  would  deny 
them,  or  howerer  laboredlj  they  may  strive  to  compel  tli^ 
disease  to  move  in  straight  lines. 

The  objective  signs  and  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  scurvy ^ 
are  not  merely,  as  has  been  erroneously  inculcated,  red,  puffy, 
or  tnmified  gums,  swelled  legs,  and  petechia  ;  but  the  gums 
are  pale  and  contracted  at  first,  and  the  general  health, 
strength,  and  appearance,  but  little  changed,  under  what  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  primary  pathological  stage  of  the  die* 
ease.  The  old  authors  expressly  declare  that  death  often 
ensues  before  the  gums  betray  any  puffiness  (EugalenuSi 
Lind) ;  and  the  writers  since  the  Irish  famine  expressly  state 
that  at  first  the  gums  are  pale  and  contracted^  and  that  by-andr 
by  appears  a  red  or  purplish  line  at  the  dental  margioi 
resembling  the  lead  symptom  (lead  scorbutus);  that  in  a 
proportion  of  cases  the  gums  were  wholly  unaffected 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  especially  in  nursing 
mothers,  (Shapter,  Stiff,  ^urran.)  These  views  are  ftilly 
sustained  by  our  personal  observations,  and  maintained  in 
oar  essays. 

Symptoms  do  not  constitute  disease^  neither  do  the  objective 
signs  nor  the  anatomical  characters. —  This  is  taught  year 
after  year  in  all  the  schools,  is  the  doctrine  of  Rush,  Broussais, 
and  everybody  else,  and  yet  all  the  so-called  diseases,  after 
all  said,  are  but  so  many  groups  of  symptoms  or  tail-ends  of 
disease  I  To  prove  a  disease  to  be  present  in  a  person ;  or, 
in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  any  other  disease  present  than 
scorbutus,  (which  we  have  shown  to  be  an  idiopathic  con- 
dition, viz :  impaired  nutrition,)  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
disease  must  be  shown ;  the  uniform  and  invariable  effects ; 
what  diathesis  is  inlaid  ;  what  function  is  impaired ;  and  what 
are  the  preventives;  and  what  the  curatives  in  the  early 
stage  before  it  becomes  incurable.  Again,  the  cause  must  be 
shown  to  be  something  besides  defects  in  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  for  these  causes  we  have  shown  uniformly  and  invari- 
ably induce  scorbutus  by  impairing  nutrition :  but  hold,  it  is 
Unnecessary  to  taunt  the  reader  who  rebels  at  our  doctrine 
and  argument,  by  pushing  him  any  further  to  the  wall,  the 
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thing  is  80  manifestly  impossible ;  for  he  •cannot  show  aiigr 
other  source  or  cause  of  general  pestilence  than  ve  have 
named,  the  effects  of  which  we  have  proved  and  shown  to  be 
the  inlaid  scorbutic  diathesis.  He  must  start  a  hjpotheais, 
such  as  malaria,  or  epidemic  influence,  in  order  to  get  up  any 
argument  at  all.  The  symptoms  of  disease,  then,  are  only 
evidences  of  any  antecedent  morbid  condition,  the  cause  and 
nature  of  which  are  wholly  unknown,  except  so  £Bir  as  scor- 
butus is  concerned.  It  is  but  a  just  inference,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  are,  in  all  cases,  but  the 
wai lings  of  the  thousand-and-one  forms  of  scurvy — rebellious 
accents  against  obstructions  of  the  nutritive  function ;  that  the 
objective  signs  are  more  earnest  appeals  and  warnings  still ; 
and  that  the  anatomical  characters  are  so  many  lamentations 
over  the  insufficiency  of  our  art.  Neither  the  symptoms, 
objective  signs,  nor  anatomical  characters  constitute  the 
disease,  which  lies  anterior  to  all  these,  and  iS;  as  we  have 
before  said,  a  negative,  a  condition  of  want,  a  want  of 
nutritive  life,  impaired  nutrition,  ,or  obstructed  nutrition — 
inlaid  scorbutus.  Disease,  then,  in  its  essential  nature,  and 
primary  pathology  is  a  unit,  as  Hippocrates  asserts,  Oalen 
approves,  Bush  taught,  and  facts  and  indnctiye  reasoning 
clearly  substantiate. 


SECTION  II 

ITS     PATHOLOOT    ILLUSTRATED     BT    PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE     AND     PATHOLOQICAL     ANATOMT. 

What^  then  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  pathology  of  the 
scorbutic  diathesis  ? — However  clear  and  satisfactory  may  be 
the  received  notions  of  the  profession,  with  regard  to  the 
essential  nature  of  the  supposed  legion  of  other  diseases  the 
soqlasticism  of  medicine  has  inflicted  science  with,  the 
pathology  of  scorbutus  is  confessedly  a  terra  incognita.  For 
three  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  ever  since  this  scorbeck 
malady  or  sore-month  epidemic  of  the  Dutch,  the  schorbock 
or  watery  gripes  of  the  Danes,  broke  out  and  spread  through- 
out all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  supposed  to  be  a  new 
and  before  unknown  disease,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
since  the  revival  of  letters  enabled  the  physicians  of  those 
nations  to  begin  to  record  their  calamities  in  a  medical  way, 
has  the  cause  and  essential  nature  of  scorbutus  been  a 
moot-point  The  question  has  never  to  this  day  been 
settled;  neither  the  question  whether  it  was  a  new  disease 
when  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
an  old  one.  These  problems  remain  to  this  day  unsolved ; 
and  the  question  of  new  diseases  arises  in  these  days,  and  all 
is  darkness  in  reference  to  a  rational  solution.  We  hope  to 
elucidate  these  matters,  to  set  these  questions  at  rest,  and  we 
will  first  show  that  scurvy,  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  cholera, 
cholera  infantum,  and  nursing  sore  mouth  were  well  described 
by  Hippocrates,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Scurvy  Cholera^  Cholera  Infantum^  and  Jfursing  Sore 
Mouthy  are  not  new  forms  of  disease,  but  were  well  described  by 
Hippocrates. — Whoever  has  read  or  will  examine  Coxe's 
Epitome  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Oaleu,  (within 
the  reach  of  all,)  must  be  struck  with  the  fact  of  the  similarity 
of  ancient  and  modern  diseases,  or  groups  of  symptoms  called 
diseases.  Symptomatology  was  the  forte  of  Hippocrates. 
He  asserts  the  universality  of  this  basis  for  prognosis. 
*' Symptoms  which  in  Qreece  are  good  or  bad,  are  equally  the 
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same  in  every  other  conntry."  {op.  cit.  p.  86.  Book  of  Prog- 
nostics.) This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  Hippocratic  coun- 
tenance  that  indicated  speedy  death  in  the  acute  diseases  of 
the  Grecians  two-thousand  years  ago  and  more,  indicates  the 
same  now,  the  world  over.  The  nature  of  man  is  unchangeably 
the  same,  the  vital  supporters  are  the  same,  their  defects  the 
same,  and  the  consequences  of  their  defects  the  same.  Hence, 
the  rational  inference  is,  there  are  no  new  diseases.  It  is  un- 
philosophic  to  admit  it,  and  sound  inductive  reasoning  opposes 
it.  The  onus  probandi  rests  with  those  who  assert  it.  When, 
therefore,  any  writer  asserts  that  scorbutus,  or  nursing  sore 
mouth,  or  cholera,  or  cholera  infantum,  is  a  new  disease,  he 
must  gi\e  us  the  prooib ;  he  must  show  either  that  the  nature 
of  man  has  changed,  or  that  the  vital  supporters,  proper  food, 
air,  and  heat,  have  changed  in  their  influences  and  effects ; 
or,  that  in  their  defects — their  deficient,  too-powerful,  or 
fitful  impressions — the  evil  consequences  differ  essentially ; 
and  to  show  this  essential  difference,  he  must  unfold  the 
primary  pathology  of  all  the  old  diseases,  and  of  that  of  the 
assorted  new  one,  and  show  the  difference  from  beginning  to 
end.  Such  an  author  would  be  a  treasure,  if  diseases  are, 
indeed,  like  the  trees  or  plants  of  all  zones  germinally  dis- 
tinct, differing  in  cause  and  essence,  and  the  human  organism 
the  magic  soil  adapted  for  all.  No  such  author,  however,  will 
ever  appear,  the  idea  is  preposterous,  and  scolasticism  will 
continue,  no  doubt,  to  split  hairs  and  classify  the  fragments, 
to  slide  over  the  matter  of  primary  pathology,  or  latent 
disease,  and  to  call  groups  of  the  latter  symptoms,  or  dying 
phenomena  of  the  one  primary  pathological  state  diseases — 
like  playing  the  ends  of  games  of  chess.  Now  this  was 
pardonable  in  Hippocrates,  a  beginner  in  medicine,  but  is  not 
in  us.  Rush  says,  "  Hippocrates  was  the  father  of  nosology. 
He  enumerated  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  general  and  local 
diseases,  and  describes  several  more  to  which  he  has  not  given 
names."  {Introductory  Lectures^  p.  286.) 

He  says  this  in  arguing  the  unity  of  disease  and  in  dispar- 
agement of  Hippocrates,  whilst  very  properly,  anathematising 
his  nosology.  Had  Rush  traced  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
disease  to  its  true  acouroe,  impaired  nutrition,  instead  of 
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locating  it  IT)  the  arteries,  and  calling  it  ^*  morbid  action  of 
ihe  arterieSf^^  he  might  with  more  pr(^rietj  have  spoken  ai 
freely  as  he  did  of  Hippocmtes'  "  errors"  and  **  ignorance." 
*^  His  writings,"  says  Rush,  ^*  were  among  the  first  books  I 
read  in  medicine ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  o^  partiality  for  them, 
permit  me  to  mention  that  I  translated  his  aphorisms  into 
English  before  I  was  twenty  years  of  age."  (op.  tiU  p.  284.) 
And  at  p.  292,  he  says,  "■  Men  are  often  relatively  wise  and 
great.  Hippocrates  lived  at  a  time  when  '  Fame  was  cheap 
iwd  the  first  comer  sped?'  Were  he  to  revive,  and  enter 
upon  tlie  practice  of  physic  with  no  other  stock  of  knowledge 
than  that  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  would  not  be  equal,  in  a 
combat  with  a  violent  disease,  to  a  common  nurse,  who  had 
for  a  number  of  years  administered  the  prescriptions  of 
modern  physicians."  Hippocrates  did  not  bleed,  and  give 
ten  grains  of  calomel  and  ten  of  jalap  to  everybody  he  met. 

But  we  are  willing  to  accord  to  each  of  these  worthies  their 
^ue;  nevertheless,  as  Lord  Bacon  lived  between  Hippocrates 
mad  Bush,  we  hold  that  Bush  should  have  followed  the  inductive 
method  until  he  had  put  his  finger  on  the  ont  caust  of  his 
^*  one  fever  "  and  then  he  would  have  made  his  doctrine  a  living 
truth.  But  let  us  hear  what  Hippocrates  said  on  scurvy, 
x^holera,  etc. 

Hippocrates  on  Scurvy. — **  Ulceratipn  of  the  g^ms  and  fetid 
breath  are  frequent  attendants  on  enlarged  spleen.  [What  is 
this  but  scurvy  ?]  When  with  enlarged  spleen  there  is  nei- 
*  ther  hemorrhage  nor  offensive  breath,  {showing  their  usual 
presence,]  it  will  be  found  that  there  exist  ill-conditioned 
ulcerations  of  the  legs,  and  livid  scars.  [In  addition  to  the 
^m  symptoms  of  scurvy,  here  are  the  leg  symptoms  and  pur- 
pura patches^]  If,  moreover,  eruptions  of  the  face,  altered 
hoarse  voice,  and  toothache,  epistaxis  may  be  looked  for." 
{Hemorrhage,  the  great  law  of  scorbutus,  then,  is  the  asso- 
t^iated  symptom  of  this  pathological  condition.]  {Coxi$ 
^pitome^  p.  140 — Book  of  Predictions.) 

'*  Cleochus,  after  weariness  and  exercise,  was  seized  with  a 
enrelling  in  his  right  knee  upon  the  use  of  honey  for  some 
"days,  especially  lower  part  about  the  tendons  that  are 
^Qdor  the  knee.    He  w^nt  aboat^  however,  though  a  liktlt 
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lame.  The  calf  of  the  leg  swelled;  and  was  hard  even  to  the 
f(K>t.  His  gams  about  his  teeth  were  large,  like  grape-stones, 
[probably  the  translation  should  be  plum-stones,]  livid,  black, 
and  without  pain  when  be  did  not  eat.  His  legs  were  free 
from  pain  too,  except  when  he  got  up ;  for  the  swelling  came 
upon  the  left  side  [also]  but  was  not  so  Irrid.  In  the  swell- 
ings that  were  about  the  knees  and  feet,  something  like  pu9 
seemed  to  be  contained ;  and  at  last  he  could  neither  stand 
nor  go  upon  his  heels,  [could  not  straighten  his  legs:  had  the 
'*  angle  "  as  this  condition  has  been  called  in  scurvy  parlance,} 
but  was  forced  to  keep  his  bed.  Sometimes  he  was  manifestly 
hot ;  loathed  his  victuals ;  and  yet  was  not  very  thirsty,  nor 
got  up  to  his  seat  [stool ;  in  other  words  he  was  costive].  A 
siekness  and  uneasiness  attended  him,  and  sometimes  he  was 
pusillanimous.  Hellebore  was  prescribed  him,  and  his  head 
was  purged.  His  mouth  was  also  relieved  with  the  medicine 
made  of  the  chips  of  frankincense,  mixed  with  other  things. 
[Terebinthinates  are  antiscorbutic].  Lentil  broth  was  also 
of  service  to  the  ulcers  in  his  mouth.  The  sixtieth,  [two 
months  from  the  attack,]  the  swellings  subsided  upon  the 
second  dose  of  hellebore,  and  only  a  pain  affected  the  knees 
as  he  was  laid.  A  humor  mixed  with  bile  [so  judged  from 
the  discoloration,  doubtless]  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  that 
many  days  before  he  took  the  hellebore.'*  (Ibid.  p.  4S2, 
Seventh  Book  of  Epidemics.) 

Remarks. — It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  old  chronic 
variety  of  scurvy  more  accurately ;  and  although  the  name  of 
the  disease  is  not  mentioned,  every  physician  who  has  seen 
epidemic  seurvy,  will  not  only  recognize  the  portrait,  but 
pronounce  it  graphic,  accurate,  artistic,  though  the  style  be 
quaint,  as  must  be  expected  of  cases  reported  twenty-two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  and  only  a  translation  at  that 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  the  many  paragraphs  iir 
Hippocrates  describing  scorbutic  ailments  like  the  above. 

Hippocrates  on  Cursing  Sore  Mouth. — *'  Frequent  and  long« 
continued  lientery  coming  on  at  all  hours,  both  by  day  and  night, 
with  or  without  crepitus,  with  a  discharge  of  crude  and  undi- 
gested  or  dark-colored  matters,  and  unformed,  of  offensive 
nmU  (in  other  words  fetid  diarrhcsas)  are  uniformly  bad. 
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They  excite  thirst,  but  the  fluid  is  not  conveyed  away  by 
urine.  The  moiUh  becomes  ulcerated^  [Italics  ours  J  blotches 
and  spots  of  different  colors  appear  in  the  face,  similar  to 
what  are  called  freckles,  [petechia,]  and  the  skin  of  the  belly 
becomes  rough,  lik-e  dough  in  fermentation.  The  appetite 
entirely  fails,  and  all  exercise  or  work  is  out  of  the  questioxu 
This  disease  is  most  severe  in  old  age,  in  middle  life  less  so ; 
but  much  less  so  in  early  life."  (Ibid.  p.  137 — Book  of  PrediC' 
tians,) 

The  author  is  here  speaking  of  a  class  of  diseases,  and 
prognosticates  unfavorably  of  them.  The  fetid  diarrhoea, 
the  suppressed  urine,  ulcerated  mouth,  petechia,  rough 
scurfy  skin,  and  fatal  tendency,  all  mark  this  class  of 
diseases  as  nursing  sore  mouth ;  nobody  can  make  less  or  more 
of  it;  no  one  has  described  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection 
better  in  so  few  words;  and  covering  as  this  description  does, 
a  class,  or  type  of  numerous  cases,  it  reveals  to  us  modernst 
who  have  been  guessing  and  speculating  as  to  the  nature 
and  modern  origin  of  nursing  sore  mouth,  its  time-honored 
existence  in  ancient  Greece,  and  atamps  it  as  a  variety  of 
scorbutus.  Nobody  but  a  hair-splitter  can  4X)me  to  any  otlier 
conclusion. 

We  could  quote,  did  space  permit  or  reason  require,  other 
passages  or  cases,  where  pregnancy,  intermittent  fever,  etc, 
led  to  this  chronic  condition ;  where  swooning  or  prolonged 
fainting  occurred,  and  all  the  constitutional  grave  ailments 
described  now-a-days  in  the  nursing  sore  mouth  affection. 

Hippocrates  on  the  Scorbutic    Diathesis. — **Clonigus,   ia 

Abdera,  who  had  nephritic  complaints  about  him,  pissed  blood 

by  little  and  little,  and  generally  with  difficulty.    A  dysentery 

was  added  to  his  other  misfortune.     He  was  ordei'ed  to  drink 

goat's  milk  in  the  morning,  with  a  fifth  part  water,  so  that  the 

whole  quantity  should  amount  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  to  eat  in 

the   morning   bread  thoroughly  baked,  and  with  his  bread 

'Cacumber  or  beet.     His  urine  was  black  and  thin.    He  also 

-site  ripe  cucumbers.     By  this  diet  his  dysentery  stopped,  his 

^irine  camo  away  clear,  and  he  continued  the  milk  till  tho 

murine  was  come  to  its  proper  state."  {Op  cU.  p.  417 — H^etUk 

cok  of  Epidemics.)    Milk  .and  succulent  vegetables  cured 
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tliiB  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  ergo  it  was  the  eeorbntie 
diatheBia. 

"  Metrodorne's  son,  in  Cardia,h8d  a  mortificatioa  of  the  jaw 
from  a  paiD  of  the  teeth,  and  a  terrible  escresenee  of  the  gnms. 
A  moderate  Bupparation  came  ob,  and  both  the  grinders  and 
the  jaw  fell  out."    (Ibid.) 

The  diathesis  localised  itself  and  a  eonffmed  scut;  was 
developed. 

"  AriBtioa''B  Berrant  had  a  mortificatioD  abont  the  middl« 
af  her  foot  from  the  inside  obliqnelj,  without  an;  reason  for 
it  The  bones  putrefied,  separated,  and  came  away  in  m 
iBtoIous  manner  by  little  and  little.  Upon  a  looseness 
enccecding,  she  died."  (Op,  cit.  p.  408 — F0A  Book  of 
Epidemia.) 

"A  woman  in  good  health  [so  supposed]  and  eorpalent, 
[the  corpnlent  are  most  freqncatly  scorbatic,]  complained  of 
pain  is  her  beHj^  a  colie  in  her  bowefs,  and  with  these  a 
swelling  after  drinking  something  upon  aecount  of  eoneeption : 
[probably  to  eanse  abortion.]  A  difficnity  of  breathing 
attended,  with  great  ineasinees  of  mind  and  pain.  [Storfll 
caoses  are  powerfat  in  developing  scorbntns.}  She  also 
TOmited  blood,  but  not  mneh,  and  fainted  away  five  times  bo 
as  to  be  thonght  dead.  Neither  the  pain  nor  the  breathing 
were  relisTed  by  Tomiting  with  cold  water;  the  only  thing 
that  reliered  her  was  poaring  aboat  thirty  firkins  of  cold 
water  apon  her  body.  For  after  this  a  great  deal  of  bilo 
passed  downwards,  and  ehe  reeorered ;  whereas  whea  the  pain 
was  ttpon  her  nothing  cosld  pass."    (Ibid.) 

"  The  Gobbler  of  Pityns,  as  he  was  sewing  a  sole,  ran  the 
awl  abore  his  knee  into  his  thigh  aboat  an  inch,  but  no  blood 
followed,  and  th«  wound  closed  op:  presently,  howeTer,  the 
whole  thigh  swelled  upon  it,  and  the  swelling  reached  to  th» 
groin  and  flaat.    The  third  day  he  died."    {Hid.) 

"  Another  received  an  insignificant  wound  to  speak  of,  (for 
it  wtis  not  deep,)  a  little  below  his  neck,  behind,  from  a  Bhar|» 
dart;  which  being  taken  oat  not  long  after,  he  was  drawn 
and  distorted  backwards,  as  in  oplsthotonns.  Hisiaws  wer6 
also  f:  jlcnod  ;  and  iT  atiytbirif;  tiioisl  was  \<nl  into  his  mouth, 
»nd  be  nttemptecl  to  swallow  it,  it  rcturoed  again  thruugh  tlia 
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no0e«    In  other  respects  he  grew  worse  immediatelj^    The 
second  day  he  died."  (Ibid.) 

Wounds  and  injuries  that  are  slight,  and  run  into  a  fatal 
termination,  bear  testimony  to  the  presence  of  the  scorbutic 
diathesis.  All  the  above  cases  ^denote  an  epidemic  morbid 
diathesis,  and  we  know  of  no  other  primary  one  thw  the 
scorbutic  diathesis. 

'*In  Perinthus,  a  great  many  were  consumptive  ini  the 
spring,  occasioned  in  some  by  an  epidemic  cough,  in  the 
winter ;  and  in  others  by  the  long  continuance  of  disorders : 
for  thus  what  was  doubtful  before  was  now  confirmed.  Some 
indeed,  who  had  been  long  ill,  escaped  a  consumption,  as 
those  did  who  were  troubled  with  nephritic  pains;  and  so 
did  some  others,  as  the  man,  for  instance,  the  cynic  brought 
me  to.''    (op.  cit.  p.  412 — Sixth  Book  of  Epidemics.) 

Holding,  as  we  do,  that  consumption  is  but  a  localization 
of  scorbutus,  the  vernal  epidemic  manifestation  of  it  in 
Perinthus  is  accounted  for  rationally,  and  the  other  numerous 
chronic  "  disorders  "  also.  It  is  ever  thus ;  epidemics  are 
but  violent  manifestations  of  the  exploding  or  collapsing 
scorbutic  diathesis. 

Hippocrates  an  Cholera. — *'A  man  at  Athens  was  taken 
with  the  cholera,  (or  overflowing  of  the  gall ;)  leyerj  thing 
Was  supposed  colored  by  bile,]  purged  upwards  and  down- 
wards; was  in  pain;  and  could  not  be  relieved  of  either 
vomiting  or  purging.  His  speech  failed  him,  and  he  could 
not  move  out  of  his  bed.  His  eyes  were  misty  and  hollow. 
Convulsions  seized  him  in  the  stomach  from  the  intestine,  and 
a  hiccough  followed.  He  also  purged  much  more  than  he 
Tomited.  But  upon  drinking  hellebore  after  the  juioe  of 
lentils,  and  upon  this  the  other  lentil  juice,  in  as  great  a 
quantity  as  he  could,  a  vomiting  ensued,  which  put  a  stop  to 
both  of  his  evacuations ;  but  he  grew  cold.  His  lower  parts 
were  therefore  bathed  very  much  up  to  his  private  parts,  till 
the  upper  grew  warm  again.  He  recovered  upon  it,  and  the 
next  day  drank  some  thin  gruel.*'  (Coxe's  Epit.  of  Hipp. 
p.  401— Fifth  Book  of  Epidemics.) 

*^  The  maid  servant,  that  was  a  foreigner,  [foreigners  suf- 
fered  then  as  now,  it  appears,]  vomited  a  little  from  what 
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she  drank,  and  vas  atrangled;  but  purged  very  mnch  dowD- 
wards,  and  died  in  the  night."    {Op.  cit.  p.  408.) 

"  Tlie  man  of  £ubaea,  upon  drinking  a  purging  potion,  was 
purged  three  days,  and  died."    {Op.  cit.  p.  408.) 

"  Eatycbides  waa  seized  «t  last,  with  cramps  in  his  legs, 
and  8  purging  from  •  cholera  morbus.  He  vomited  a  great 
deal  of  bile  of  a  deep  color,  and  very  red,  [doubtless  bloody, 
serum,  rather,]  for  three  days  and  sights;  drank  something 
npon  hia  vomiting;  vas  mighty  restless,  and  sick  at  his 
stomach;  nor  could  he  contain  anything  that  he  either  drank 
or  ate.  His  evacoations  by  urine  and  stool  were  much  sup- 
pressed; soft  fsecos  came  up  vith  the  vomitings,  and  also 
made  their  way  downwards."  {Op.  cit.  p.  437 — StvttUkBook 
of  Epidemics.) 

Any  physician  who  has  practiced  dnriag  an  epidemic 
of  diolera,  must  recognize  the  tme  Asiatic  cholera  in  these 
oases,  no  matter  whether  the  discharges  were  colored 
or  not.  We  have  seen  colored  discharges  in  true  epidemic 
or  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  whole  body  perfectly  jaandiced. 
The  early  discharges  are  generally  of  bilious  color. 

Hippocrates  says,  "  the  summer  is  most  productive  of 
cholera,"  that  it  "proceeds  from  eating  flesh,  especially  swine's, 
with  the  blood  in  it,  vetches ;  drinking  to  excess  of  old  sweet- 
scented  wise ;  insolation ;  from  cuttle-fish,  lobsters,  and  crabs ; 
and  from  eating  of  herbs,  especially  leeks  and  onions.  It 
also  comes  from  boiled  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  the  cruder  docks  i 
from  desserts;  sweet-meats;  summer  fruits,  as  apples,  and 
ripe  cucumbers;  from  milk  and  wine  mixed;  from  tares  and 
new  barley  meal."    {Bnd.) 

Now  this  is  jnst  the  modern  doctrine;  hence  froits  and 
vegetables  arc  interdicted.  We  have  shown  in  our  essays  on 
"Solera  aad  cholera  infantum,  that  indulgence  in  any  indigesti- 
ble article  of  food  may  txcitt  or  develop  the  disease,  either 
vegetables  or  fruits,  although  the  long  abstinence  from  acid 
fruits  and  sncculeot  vegetables  is  anquestionably  the  remote 
cause — inlaying  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  distinction  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the 
profession.  Cholera,  then,  is  as  old  as  scurvy,  and  nursing 
•ore  moa'th. 
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Hippocrates  on  Cholera  Infantum. — '' Hegesipolis's  little 
hoy  had  a  gnav/ing  pain  about  his  navel  near  four  months, 
which  in  time  increased.  He  beat  and  twitched  his  belly; 
was  troubled  with  heats ;  and  wasted  away,  except  in  his 
bones.  His  feet  and  testicles  swelled.  That  part  of  his  belly 
i^as  puffed  up,  as  when  a  disturbance  or  looseness  of  the  belly 
is  coming  on.  He  was  also  averse  to  food,  and  lived  upon 
nothing  but  milk.  As  he  drew  near  his  end,  a  looseness  came 
on,  with  a  discharge  of  bloody,  fetid  sanies;  the  belly  was 
exceedingly  hot  with  it,  and  he  died  vomiting  a  little  phlegmy 
substance. 

"Plateas's  boy  had  the  suture  of  his  head  [fontanelle]  very 
much  hollowed  in  his  last  moments,  and  in  time  of  health  was 
always  boating  the  fore-part  of  his  head  with  his  hand,  but 
especially  as  he  drew  near  his  end,  and  yet  the  head  was  not 
in  pain.  In  the  left  thigh,  the  parts  below  the  groin  were 
livid,  (perhaps  the  day  before,}  and  his  testicles  were  grown 
slender. 

**  Hcgetoridas's  son  was  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
died;  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  more  vomi- 
tings towards  the  conclusion.  {Op.  supra  cit.  p.  AM-Seventh 
Book  of  Epidemics. 

'*  Euphranor's  son  had  eruption  like  the  bites  of  gnats  for 
a  little  while,  and  the  next  day  he  grew  feverish. 

''  Timonax's  little  boy,  about  two  months  old,  had  small 
eruptions  on  his  legs,  hips,  loins,  and  lower  part  of  his  belly. 
The  swellings  were  very  red,  and  upon  their  subsiding,  or 
going  in  again,  convulsions  and  epileptic  fits  attacked  him, 
without  a  fever,  for  many  days  before  his  death. 

*'Thynu3's  son  was  oppressed  almost  to  death  with  hunger, 
in  a  burning  fever;  had  a  great  many  stools,  with  bile, 
faintings,  and  much  sweating;  grew  very  cold,  and  lost  bis 
speech  a  whole  day  and  night.  The  cream  of  barley  that  was 
poured  down,  stayed  with  him.  His  understanding  was  clear, 
and  his  breath  good."    {Ibid,  p.  446-8.) 

These  cases  will  strike  experienced  practitioners,  for  they 
give  as  good  a  portrait  of  the  summer  complaint  of  children, 
•8  is  to  be  seen  now-a-days.  Trifling,  shades  of  differenoe 
ia   symptoms   are   always   to   be   expected.     The   whole 
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picture  is  thus  made  true  and  natural.     Cholera  infantum  of 
onr  times,  stands  out  in  basso-relievo,  in  the  above  cases. 

It  is  plain,  then,  from  the  above  quotations,  that  scorbutus 
and  the  latent  scorbutic  diathesis,  were  just  as  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  as  now,  and  probablj  much  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  the.  peacefViI  arts  of  horticulturo  and  fruit-culture 
engage  the  industrial  mind  much  more  in  these  latter  times. 
The  world  is  advanced  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  if  not  in 
the  science  of  medicine,  and  hence  there  is  less  pestilence. 
Medicine  has  advanced  too,  but  is  nearly  impotent  in  the 
great  epidemics  now,  just  as  it  was  in  the  plague  of  Athens, 
in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and  other  desolating  visitations 
of  pestilence.  There  is  no  rational  therapasiaor  prophylaxis 
in  any  epidemic  form  of  disease  that  can  be  named,  even  to 
this  day  !  The  cholera  may  rage,  cholera  infantum  prevail, 
nursing  sore  mouth  attack  breeding  and  nursing  womeu;  and 
medicine  knows  not  the  reason  why,  how  to  prevent,  or  what 
are  the  rational  remedies:  empiricism  prevails,  just  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  Galen,  and  as  it  has  through 
all  succeeding  ages.  And  what  is  the  explanation,  why  is  it 
60  ?  Simply  because  nosology  started  off  in  the  lead  of 
pathology.  A  cluster  of  symptoms  was  called  a  disease, 
without  understanding  the  cause.  Antecedents  were  observed 
to  be  sure,  as  eating  boiled  cabbage,  or  other  vegetables  or 
fruits  prior  to  an  attack  of  cholera ;  ergo  the  cholera  was 
held  to  come  of  eating  cabbage,  etc.  It  generally  prevails  in 
summer,  and  summer  heat  is  held  to  be  another  cause,  and  so 
it  is  the  great  exciting  cause.  But  it  occasionally  rages  in 
winter,  and  then  medicine  is  nonplussed,  and  calls  to  its  aid, 
zymosis  as  the  only  solution,  as  if  the  living  body  were  a 
fermenting  mass  1  Now,  these  fallacies  come  of  copnng  the 
ancients  without  a  searching  examination.  We  are  but 
copyists,  not  original  thinkers  reasoning  like  philosophers, 
loving  and  seeking  truth  and  discarding  error.  A  group  of 
symptoms  constitutes  a  disease ;  and  if  the  phenomena  are 
strange  or  unusual,  the  malady  is  a  new  one !  How  far  liave 
we  advanced  towards  primary  pathology  since  the  days  of 
ffippocrates?  Bokit^sky  after  examining  thirty  thousand 
etdaversi  so  the    aaoaymous  oorrespoadent  of  the  St  Louie 
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Joarnal  sajs.)  discards  the  microscope,  and  plants  himself  on 
the  open  sea  of  the  humoral  pathology,  alongside  of  Hippo- 
orates  I  well,  we  shall  certainly  learn  something  here.  It  is 
impossible  to  open  snch  authors  as  Bokitansfll^j  and  Hippo- 
crates without  being  made  the  wiser,  and  it  will  be  edifying 
to  compare  the  humoral  doctrines  of  the  two ;  to  see  what 
Bokitansky  and  Hippocrates  say  on  primary  pathology ;  for 
{Ihe  examination  may  support  our  view  of  the  matter,  the 
Bcorbuttc  doctrine  of  primary  pathology. 

Rokitatisky  on  Humoral  or  Primary  Pathology. — "Every 
physician  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hippocrates  was  a  humor- 
glist,  that  he  believed  in  the  primary  derangement  of  tho 
Buids,  and  that  the  solids  are  secondarily  altered.  He  also 
contended  that  nature  plays  a  very  unfortunate  part  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  by  various  evacuations  which  he  termed 
critical.  But  I  speak  only*pf  the  pathology  of  Hippocrates, 
which  may  be  thus  expressed — the  fluids  are  primarily 
iiseasedy  the  solids  secondarily.  Now  for  Bokitansky — He 
•ays,  vol.  i.  page  271 :  *  Humoral  pathology  is  a  requirement 
of  common  practical  sense,  and  it  has  always  held  a  place  in 
medical  science.  *  *  *  *  Of  late  years  it  has 
met  with  a  new  basis  and  support  in  morbid  anatomy  [80,000 
cadavers  examined  by  Bokitansky  alone].  ♦  ♦  *  * 
Not  alone  has  morbfd  anatomy  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
blood  diseases  in  unlocked  for  detail ;  it  has  at  the  same  time 
solved  a  problem  of  the  weightiest  import.  It  has,  wo  think, 
decided  in  favor  of  a  humoral  pathology,  by  demonstrating  a 
primitive  anomaly  of  blastemata — by  demonstrating  the 
endogenous  impairment  of  blood  within  the  vascular  system 
in  the  inflammatory  process  as  the  bases  of  the  variations  in 
the  exudates.  *  *  *  ♦  Lastly,  by  demonstrating 
the  dependence  of  local  morbid  action  upon  pre-existent 
impairment  of  the  general  circulation.  Speaking  of  changes 
of  the  solids,  the  author  observes,  page  71,  vol.  i.,  that 
*  Every  change  of  texture  is  found  in  an  anomaly  of  general 
nutrition ;'  that  the  proximate  causes  of  these  changes  are, 
alterations  of  the  blood  as  the  general  fluid  of  nutrition.' 
Indeed,  according  to  Bokitansky,  many  diseases  which  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  purely  local,  are  in  truth  but  the 
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V'*  localization  of  a  general  disease — of  a  djrscrasis.  ThuB,  pneu- 
monia, which,  I  confesSi  Humoralist  and  Old  Fogj  as  I  am,  I 
had  regarded  as  a  local  disease,  he  prores  to  be  but  a  locali- 
zation of  thelfibrinous  djscrasis.  True  it  is,  that  he  admits 
the  existence  of  local  diseases :  he  says,  on  the  page  above 
mentioned — 'quantitative  anomalies  of  nutrition  having 
been  considered  under  the  heads  of  hyperlropbv  and 
atrophy,  etc.  t 

''  In  a  word,  Rokitansky  endorses  the  doctrines  of  Hippo- 
crates. [Rokitansky  would  not  thank  this  anonymous  writer 
for  the  compliment.]  His  pathology  could  not  be  better 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  than  by  saying,  that  he  regards 
diseases  as  certain  changes  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  consequent  changes  of  the  solids.  [But  he 
docs  not  tell  in  what  the  changes  consist  essentially — the 
cause  of  this  altered  quality  of  tEe  blood.]  In  the  course  of 
his  volumes,  he  demonstrates  the  utter  futility  of  the  micros- 
cope as  an  instrument  of  diagnosis  between  malignant  and 
harmless  growths  and  tumors.  He  says,  that  the  same 
morphology  characterizes  both  the  malignant  and  the  benign 
growths — a  conclusion  at  which  most  pathologists  had  ar- 
rived. He  gives  a  death-blow  to  the  microscopic  gentry,  in 
these  words:  'Microscopic  analysis,  therefore,  from  which 
imporftint  disclosures  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  be- 
nignant and  malignant  humors  *♦♦♦**  were  • 
expected,  has  in  reality  thrown  but  an  uncertain  light  upon 
the  subject.'  Still,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
pathologists,  tyros  in  science  pretend  to  diagnosticate  cancer 
by  the  microscope.  Rokitansky  cannot  do  this — but  they 
can  !  I  Who  believes  them  ?  non  ego.  Long  life  to  Rokit- 
ansky— may  he  attain  the  age  as  well  as  the  honors  of 
Hippocrates !" — Philadelphia  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  copied 
from  the  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Remarks. — We  find  that  the  above  quotations  from  Rokit- 
ansky's  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  are  correctly 
given,  conveying  the  right  sense,  and  we  have  preferred  to 
allow  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  cited,  to  set  forth  the 
doctrine  held  by  this  eminent  cultivator  of  medicine,  rather 
than  give  a  rendering  ourself,  although  we  might,  perhaps^ 
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make  the  JCase  still  stronger,  were  it  necessarj,  in  support 
of  our  doctrine  of  all  forms  of  disease  springing  from  ono 
source,  viz.:  impaired  nutrition.  We  are  satisfied  to  let 
homoral  pathology,  if  it  be  **  a  requirement  of  jjpmmon  prac- 
tical sense,"  support  our  views,  whenever,  wherever,  however, 
and  bj  whomsoever  expounded:  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
tbia  ancient  doctrine  then,  although  we  hold  that  the  fluids 
and  solids  are  a  unit,  and  differ  in  nothing  but  the  accidental 
Jrcumstance  of  the  so-called  solids  possessing  a^reater  degree 
of  solidification  at  a  given  moment,  bj  the  accretion  of 
nutrient  elements,  from  so  much  beef  and  cabbage,  as  we  have 
before  expressed  it,  and  which  only  can  be  fitted  for  deposition 
by  ^'^Itition  in  the  salivary,  gastric,  hepatic,  pancreatic, 
splenic,  and  mes^enteric  secretions  derived  from  the  solids, 
and  further  acted  on  by  aeration  in  the  lungs;  which  so-called 
solids  are  soon  to  become  fluids  again,  by  disintegration  and 
solution^  and  by  absorption,  to>be  sent  off  by  the  pumps  as  so 
much  bilge-water.  Nutrition,  it  seems,  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way,  but  by  this  elegant  or  admirable  chemico- 
vital  and  mechanico-vital  cooperation,  which  constitute,  in 
faol^  the  vjtal  processes,  or  life-giving  and  life-preserving 
principle,  for  every  thing  that  abridges  nutrition,  lessens 
vitality.  All  depends  on  the  perfection  with  which  this 
function,  nutrition,  ig  performed;  and  when  not  well  main- 
tained, the  negative  is  so  much  progress  made  in  the  scorbutic 
*diathdbis  or  primary  pathology,  as  we  hold,  and  as  we  shall 
more  fully  illustrate  before  we  close. 

Now,  the  dyscrases  described  by  Rokitansky,  and  which  he 
says,  "  depend  upon  qualitative  anomalies  of  nutrition,"  p.  71, 
amount  to  the  same  thfng  precisely,  only  nobody  understands 
what  an  anomaly  of  nutrition  means  when  it  is  said.  This 
scholastic  ambiguity  is  the  bane  of  medicine.  Rokitansky 
^may  explore  till  doomsday,  with  scalpel  and  microscope, 
examine  tliirty  times  thirty  thouFand  cadavers,  and  never 
approach  any  nearer  the  primary  pathology  of  disease.  It  is 
like  following  the  chase  on  the  back  track.  He  gets  farther 
and  farther  from  the  game,  the  farther  he  traces  the  waning 
vital  spark,  and  notes  the  morbid  appearances ;  for,  faulty 
nutrition  it  Ifke  an  error  in  the  outset  of  a  mathematical 
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pvoblem,  who  can  tell  what  shall  be  the  vitiation  ai^he  close  T 
Rokitansky  acknowledges  that  from  an  anatomical  stand-point, 
we  can  never  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease. 
We  must  pursue  the  chase  bj  chemical  analysis,  from  death 
to  health,  and  where  this  fails,  we  must  reason  inductively 
from  the  facts  obtained.  He  says,  p.  272,  voL  i.,  **  Up 
[down]  to  the  present  day,  chemistry  has  not  taken  this  duly 
into  consideration,  so  that  as  yet,  this  science  [pathology,] 
cannot  be  said  to  have  far  exceeded  the  achievements  of  | 
circumspect  anatomical  survey,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter. 

'*  Upon  the  chemical  pathologist,  we  would  strongly  urge 
an  unremitting  prosecution  of  his  researches.  Wt  would 
recommend  him  to  direct  his  labors  more  particularly  towaras 
ascertaining  the  precise  character  of  the  impairment  suffered 
by  the  proximate  ingredients  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  anoma 
lies  impressed  upon  its  elementary  composition^  [italics  ours,] 

**  Our  own  task  in  these  pages,  will  bQ  limited  to  establish 
ing  a  purely  anatomical  pathology." 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of 
our  subject,  and  examine  what  light  it  has  already  shei^in 
this  direction,  the  data,  from  which  to  draw  deductions,  will 
be  very  much  increased.  For  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say 
of  the  anatomical  method,  the  numerous  results  of  disease^ 
the  products  or  exudates  noted  by  Rokitansky,  are  no  evidences 
whatever  of  so  many  primary  pathological  conditions.  Nutri- 
tion may  be  impaired  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  in  a 
thousand  individuals,  say,  by  withholding  all  food  entirely, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  principle,  and  will  any  one  venture 
to  say  all  will  die  after  the  same  manner?  They  would  all 
die  of  scurvy,  to  be  sure,  but  their  symptoms  would  be  as 
various  as  their  constitutions,  ages,  habits,  etc.  "The precise 
character  of  the  impairment  suffered  by  the  proximate  ingrt'^ 
dients  of  the  blood^^  by  obstruction  of  the  nutritive  functiom^ 
is  the  aim,  then,  of  pathology,  as  especially  indicated  by 
Rokitansky,  which  exactly  coincides  with  our  views  of  this 
matter.'  We  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  want  of  the 
proximate  principles  and  organic  salt^^,  acids,  etc.,  of  succuleni 
vegetabloe,  io  the  dietary,  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  pesth 
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lencee  that  so  scourge  mankind,  in  other  words,  that  this  is 
^^  the  precise  character  of  the  impairment,^'  etc.  Reallj,  then* 
Bokitansky,  as  far  as  he  goes,  supports  the  doctrine  of  a  one 
primary  pathology,  without  saying  what  that  primary  con- 
dition is,  or  what  are  the  anomalies  impressed  upon  the  ele- 
mentary composition  of  the  blood.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  want  of  iron,  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  silica,  phosphorus, 
lime,  etc,  elaborated  in  vegetable  juices,  lie  mainly  at 
the  root  of  this  difficult  problem,  of  the  cause  and  varying 
aspects  of  disease,  and  that  organic  chemistry  is  eventually 
to  open  up  this  neglected  field  of  research  much  more  fully, 
yes  lucidly,  ere  long. 

Hippocrates  on  Humoral  or  Primary  Pathology.^^'Sovr,  we 
assent  to  the  fact  that  Hippocrates  was  a  Humoralist,  but  we 
think,  nevertheless,  a  very  lame  one.  His  humoral  doctrine 
IB,  that  man  is  composed  of  four  elementary  fluids  unchangea- 
ble in  their  nature,  viz.:  bl#od,  pituita,  yellow  and  black 
bile.     And  his  humoral  pathology  is  as  follows : 

"Now  the  body  of  niilan  contains  [is  composed  of]  blood, 
pituita,  [mucous,]  and  two  kinds  of  bile — ^yellow  and  black 
and  his  nature  is  such  that  it  is  through  them  that  he  enjoys 
health,  or  suffers  from  disease.  He  enjoys  the  former  when 
each  is  in  due  proportion  of  quantity  and  force,  but  especially 
when  properly  commingled.  Disease  takes  place  if  either  is 
IB  excess  or  deficient,  or  if  not  duly  united.  For  when  sepa- 
late,  not  only  the  part  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  must  be 
affected,  but  the  part  to  which  it  goes  being  surcharged,  will 
experience  pain  and  uneasiness.  When  more  than  a  mere 
superfluity  is  discharged  from  the  system,  the  void  occasioned 
thereby  is  productive  of  pain ;  but  if  this  void  is  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  humors  in  one  part,  and  being  carried  by 
metastasis  to  another,  the  pain  is  two-fold,  viz.:  that  induced 
by  the  vacuity  of  the  part  it  leaves,  and  the  repletion  of  that  to 
which  it  is  conveyed."  (Coxe's  Epitome  p.  150 — Book,  On  the 
Jfature  of  Man,) 

Hippocrates  and  Rokitansky,  both  hiimoralists  most 
assuredly,  but  by  the  advance  of  science  we  see  that  Rokit- 
ansky stands  immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  ancient  brother, 
though  still  he  is  in  fault,  for  he  has  not  accounted  for  or 
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explained  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  first  link  in  his 
morbid  derangements  or  djscrasias  of  the  flaids,  by  which  they 
are  unfitted  for  nutrition.  Hippocrates  believed  the  tissues 
were  composed  of  his  four  supposed  elementary  fluids,  and 
that  if  either  was  deficient,  or  abounded  to  excess,  disease  set 
in.  Now  here  is  virtually  the  doctrine  of  impaired  nuiritioru 
So  far  there  is  a  parallel  between  Hippocrates  and  Bokitan- 
sky.  But  physiology  and  chemistry  have  enabled  the  latter 
to  know  that  the  blood  is  "  the  fluid  of  general  nutrition,*' 
and  that  mucous  and  bile,  whether  yellow  or  black,  are  but 
products,  not  formative  elements;  not  blastema;  that  the 
tissues  are  formed  and  rq)aired  from  the  blood ;  and  that  dis- 
eases result  from  the  blood  being  somehow,  but  this  somehow 
not  explained,  unfitted  for  nutrition. 

We  cannot,  then,  shout  hallelujahs  of  praise  to  either  Hippo- 
crates  or  Rokitansky,  simply  because  they  are  of  the  school 
of  the  '*  Humoral  Pathology."  We  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  pathology,  all  general  pathology  will  be  regarded  as 
springing  from  inanition  of  the  bloody  if  we  may  so  express 
ourself,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  it,  impaired,  arrested,  or 
obstructed  nutrition ;  for,  if  a  person  be  drowned,  he  literally 
dies  from  this  cause,  a  complete  arrest  of  the  casting  off  of 
the  waste — he  dies,  as  has  been  quaintly  said,  poisoned  by  bis 
own  blood ;  and  so  he  does  in  yellow  fever,  plague,  and  other 
so-called  malignant  or  rapidly  fatal  diseases.  The  evil  is 
slow  and  insidious  as  a  general  rule,  latent,  cumulative  and 
unseen;  but  under  an  exciting  cause  becomes  collapsing, 
visible,  rapid,  and  terrific.  Doubtless  this  is  the  primary 
pathology  of  all  general  disease  —  a  want  of  the  elements  in 
the  blood,  of  which  the  tissues  are  made  and  repaired,  and 
especially  the  salts  and  basic  elements;  or  a  back  current  of 
effete  matters  which  the  capillaries,  debilitated  by  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  etc.,  could  not  eliminate,  and  which  is  so  much 
dead  and  dissolved  flesh  or  tissue,  and  possibly  putrid,  for 
the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  prone  to  rapid  putrefaction 
under  heat  and  moisture,  and  these  effete  matter?,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  98^  F.,  and  are 
forced  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  circulation,  nolens  volensi  no 
wonder  people  sicken  and  die.    The  feult,  however,  is  not 
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alone  in  the  fluids.  The  humoral  pathology  only  gives  the 
key  to  half  of  the  difficnlty.  The  solids  are  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  the  blood,  and  cannot  secrete  healthy 
fluids.  All  the  juices  concerned  in  digestion,  then,  are  as  so 
much  bilge-water  in  the  process ;  and  he  is  a  happy  practi- 
tioner who  opens  the  waste-gates,  and  clears  the  way  with 
acids,  etc.,  for  a  better  condition  of  nutrition. 

Bokitansky's  quoted  pathology  of  pneumonia,  will  apply  to 
all  the  phlegmasiiB, — the  fibrinous  deposits  only  show  the 
scorbutic  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  **  fibrinous  dyscra- 
sia,"  or  the  *'  croupous  dyscrasia,"  or  low-lived  fibrin,  quar- 
relling for  elimination,  at  the  weakest  point,  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  secreting  surface.  If  the  sthenic  forms  of  dis- 
ease are  but  the  localization  of  a  general  dyscrasia  of  the 
blood,  our  new  doctrine  has  nothing  to  contend  with  in  the 
asthenic  forms  of  disease^  certainly — all  is  scorbutic  pathology 
without  an  argument. 


SECTION  III. 

ITS    PATHOLOGY    ILLUSTRATED    BT    OHBMISTBT, 
PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    TH  EB  APEUT  ICS. 

As  a  starting  point  in  our  researches  under  this  head,  the 
broad  practical  fact  that,  the  alkaline,  earthy  and  mineral 
bases,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  and  the  numerous 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  these  bases  and  acids,  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less",  possessed  of  antiscorbutic  virtues,  affords 
an  idea  that  may  justly  be  considered  a  leading  one.  Why 
is  this  the  case  ?  We  shall  endeavor  to  explain  this  matter 
in  this  section,  and  here  we  shall  be  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gations to  chemistry.  We  have  made  allusion  over  and  over 
again  in  our  essays,  to  this  great  fact,  and  have  reasoned  jfrom 
it  in  supporting  our  conclusions  as  to  the  scorbutic  nature  of 
cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  nursing  sore  mouth,  the  testi-^ 
menials  to  this  fact  being  furnished  by  other  writers.  The 
British  hospitals,  for  instance,  furnish  the  testitoonialt  as  ta 
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tlie  ralufl  of  tbo  saline  treatment  and  acids  in  cholera ;  alio 
patbio  and  hom(eopathic  therapeatics  aboand  with  testimo* 
utaU  of  the  great  efficacy  of  the  add  treatment  in  cholera 
iofantom;  and  throughont  the  contributions  to  the  nursing 
sore  moath,  as  epitomised  in  oar  essay,  the  ralae  of  the  salts 
of  potash,  soda,  iron,  and  lemon  acid  are  testified  to  hj  nn- 
merouB  writers. 

We  have  alluded  in  our  cholera  infantum  essay,  p.  127,  to 
the  view  of  Dr.  Garrod  of  London,  that  the  want  of  the  salti 
of  potash  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  scorTy,  and  that  all 
vegetables  and  irnits  containing  the  potash  salts  are  our  beat 
remedies.  In  the  proper  place,  we  shall  discnas  this  matter 
fully,  and  show  by  the  chemistry  of  man  and  the  chemistry  ol 
his  food,  the  relation  of  all  the  nutrient  salts  to  his  blood  and 
tiBsnes,  and  show  the  reason  why  vegetables  and  fruits,  which 
elaborate  those  salts  are  all  antiscorbutic 

By  the  best  writers  on  tberapentice  we  are  told  that,  the 
long-continued  adminstration  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  induces 
scurvy.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  An  uudae  amonat 
of  eitJier.  forced  upon  the  digestive  apparatus,  would  impair 
the  nutritive  function,  and  induce  the  scorbutic  diathesis. 
And  a  return  to  a  proper  and  necessary  use  would  be 'attended 
by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Whether  such  cure  would 
be  homoMpathically  or  allopathically  wrought  we  leave  ibr 
medical  theorUts  to  decide.  Our  mission  lies  with  facts 
more  than  with  theories,  and  without  running  into  abstractions 
we  hope  to  explain  the  reason  why  potatoes  and  turnips, 
grapes,  oranges,  salads,  rhubarbs,  strawberries,  etc.,  so 
delight  our  gustatory  sense,  and  why  the  salts  with  which 
they  abound  are  therapeutically  bo  efficacious. 

Illustrations  from  Therapaitics. — The   views   maintain) 
by  us  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  primary  pathology,  | 
the  esaential  difficulty  a  want  of  the  organic  i 
mineral  elements,  have  received  marked  confirmatiiq 
mind  of  late,  by  witnessing  a  prescription  made  ii 
practice  of  one  of  the   leading  medical  wort" 
delphia.*    The  patient  was  a  medical  g(  '' — "* 

*  Dr.  JocbM'f  iVMcrtptfoa.— Cmaponitd  OjtHtf 
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laWing  ander  annmia,  general  debility  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  of 
an  organic  affection.  The  prescription  was  the  compound 
Bjrap  of  the  phosphate  of  lime;  a  neat  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration^  holdiiJig  in  solution,  «b  the  professor  explained,  most,  if 
not  all,  the  mineral  ingredients  or  organic  elements  of  the 
tissues,  lime,  soda,  potash,  iron,  phosphorus,  etc.  The  great 
eflScacy  of  this  prescription  in  like  chronic  cases  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  professor,  much  to  our  edification.^  But  the 
reason  of  its  efficacy^must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
attentively  read  our  essays.  Wo  have  over  and  over  again 
elucidated  this  matter  by  showing  that  these  organic  principle^ 
these  bases,  salts  and  acids  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  so 
necessary  to  human  health,  were  only  elaborated  in  vegetables 
and  fruits,  hence  their  chief  efficacy  in  scurvy. 

Now,  we  have  for  some  few  years  past,  since  we  have 
understood  better  the  scorbutic  pathology  of  all  these  chronic 
ailments,  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  on  similar  princi- 
iles,  by  compounding  an  electuary  of  the  many  minerals  that 
seem  to  play  the  part  of  a  li  \  draulic  cement,  in  our  material 
fabrics.  Disregarding  the  doctrine  of  incompatibles,  we  have 
ordered  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  tartrates,  citrates,  etc., 
of  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron,  to  be  formed  into  an  electuary 
with  simple  syrup,  together  with  a  little  powdered  ginger, 
and  a  few  drops  of  Tr.  Bals.  Tolu.  a  teaspoonful  of  this  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day,  as  a  mineral  nutrient;  thus  supplying 


preparation  was  introd«oed  by  Profesitbr  Jaokaon,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  eztenaivelj  prescribed  with  very  gratifying 

KBUltB. 

K  is  not  intended  as  a  popular  remedy,  bat  is  respectfaUy  submitted  to 
the  Medical  Facnlty,  as  a  nutritive  Tonio,  well  suited  to  supply  the  waste 
of  elemeotary  matter  in  the  human  system  during  the  progress  of  ohronio 
eases,  particularly  Dyspepsia,  and  in  Consumption. 

By  careful  and  Intelligent  manipulation,  the  salts  are  all  held  in  complete 
•olation,  hence  their  eiBcienoy  in  a  small  dose.  This  preparation  is  pleasant 
te  the  eye,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  does 
not  nauseate  by  protracted  use. 

Directions, — A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  or  less,  as  the 
Physician  may  direct.  It  should  be  taken  immediately  after  eating,  so  as 
to  beeome  aadmilated  with  the  f6ed,^ii  Pkiladeipkia  Ajhitileemij.j   * 
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the  impoTeriahed  laboratorj,  with  the  mt^in  miDeral  oompo* 
licnts  of  the  tissues,  and  trusting  the  matter  to  nature,  to 
"work  in  the  raw  materials  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case:  at 
the  same  time  giving  wine  and  quinine,  and  enjoining  a  free 
use  of  acids,  and  a  large  proportion  of  suceulent  vegetable 
food  and  fruits  in  the  dailj  dietar/r  This  course  persisted 
10,  rarely  fails  in  the  chronic  ailments  under  consideratioi^ 
and  we  have  used  it  in  obstinate  skin  diseases,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

We  are  not  fully  prepared  to  say  Tfhich  formula  is  the 
more  judicious  one ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the 
prescription  of  the  learned  professor  can  be  so  compounded  aa 
to  hold  all  the  mineral  organic  elements  of  the  system  in  solu- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  claim  the  preference,  because  more 
readily  absorbable.  Nor  is  such  a  prescription  incompatible, 
though  reactions  ensue  before  absorption  takes  place.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of 
the  laws  of  vital  chemistry,  and  cannot  say  in  every,  if  in  any 
case  of  dilapidated  health,  which  mineral  element  is  most 
needed,  whether  iron,  potash,  lime,  or  some  other;  so  that 
the  best  we  can  do,  is  to  offer  all  of  them,  and  let  nature  make 
the  selection  of  those  most  essential,  which  she  will  be  verj 
apt  to  do,  and  suffer  the  rest  harmlessly  to  pass.  We  under- 
stand  this  distinguished  practitioner,  is  slightly,  if  not  more, 
regarded  by  others  as  riding  a  hobby;  but  with  the  key  of 
explanation,  which  our  philosophy  opens,  it  appears  he  is  on 
the  true  horse,  however  constantly  he  may  ride  it.  Bat  let 
it  not  for  a  moment  be  inferred  that  we  consider  this  as 
covering  the  whole  art  of  prescribing.  It  only  opens  one 
rational  method — that  of  speedily  supplying  the  lost  elementBr 
It  may  be  quite  as  important  a  matter  to  eliminate  the 
obstructing,  worn  out,  or  effete  elements  or  detritus  of  the 
tissues,  and  of  the  food  already  in  the  road  of  excretion ;  oi 
still  more  important  to  decide  what  remedy  or  pharmaceutieal 
combination  of  remedies  may  be  instantly  demanded  to  meet 
an  exigency  threatening  the  immediate  extinction  of  life, 
from  the  products  of  disease,  or  the  exudates,  ns  fibrin  in  the 
trachea^  or  water  in  the  thorax.  Our  opulent  pharmacopsda 
may  not  be  too  copiousy  if  we  could  aa  ratioftal^  apply  each 
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jmnedy  ma  we  can  atipplj  the  lost  minertl  elaaients  of  the 
tiBBues  to  tbe  blood. 

As  e^idexKse  that  the  preseripttoii  of  the  professor  ie  a 
rational  and  phtlosophic  one,  we  quote  a  newspi^r  paragraph, 
flhowing  that  these  lacts  or  tmths  ia  the  science  of  organic 
chemistry  are  already  popularized  and  accepted  by  the  worlds 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  profession  in  the  matter. 
Hie  popular  sense,  which  is  doabtless  justifiable,  is,  that  inas- 
ffiQch  as  these  minerals  abound  in  the  human  system,  in  its 
normal  or  physiological  condition,  tiiey  are  absolutely  neceik 
sary — they  are  component  ingredients  of  the  tissues,  and  of 
course  arc  indispensable. 

"  Minerals  tot  £a/.— ^Afl  know,*  says  the  Portland  Trans- 
cript, *  that  many  men  have  a  great  deal  of  brass  in  their  com* 
position,  but  perhaps  all  are  not  aware  of  the  variety  oif 
QUBCrals  that  enter  in  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  human  system. 
A  writer  in  Dickens'  Household  Words  thus  tells  the  story : — 

''*  These  minerals,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  living 
Btrocture  of  the  plant,  are  takes  up  into  the  fabric  of  the 
animal.  And  to  us  they  are  as  important  as  io  the  meanest  * 
vegetable  that  grows.  I,  who  write  this,  boast  myself  living 
flesh  and  blood.  But  lime  strengthens  mj  foones^  iron  flows 
in  my  blood ;  lint  bristles  in  my  hair;  sulphur  and  phbspho- 
-118  quiver  in  my  flesh.  In  the  humaii  frame  the  rock  moveh, 
the  metal  flows,  and  the  materials  of  the  earth,  snatched  bjr 
the  divine  power  of  vitality  from  the  realms  of  inertia,  liv^ 
and  move  and  form  part  of  a  soul-tenauted  frame.  In  the  very 
secret  chamber  of  the  brain  there  lies  a  gland,  grittjr  with 
earthy  mineral  matter,  which  Descartes  did  not  scruple,  with 
a  crude  scientific  impiety,  to  assign  as  the  residence  of  the 
souL  You  could  no  more  havo  lived,  and  grown,  and 
flourished  without  iron,  and  silica,  and  potash,  and  sodium^ 
and  magnesium,  than  wheat  could  flourish  without  phospho- 
rus, grass  without  silica,  cress  without  iodine,  or  clover  with- 
out lime.     We  are  all  of  us^  indeed,  of  the  earth,  earthy/  ** 

BluHraticms  from  the  Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Man. — 
The.  ultimate  elements  of  the  human  body,  over  and  above 
these  mineral  component^  ate,  carbonic  gae^  oxygen  gas, 
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Jiydrogen  gas,  afid  oitrogen  gas,  into  which  the  animal  fabite 
is  finally  re&olved  by  spontaneous  deeompoeition.  The 
mineral  eLements  only  remain  constitHting  the  ashes.  Let  us 
examine  the  subject  more  technically. 

Dr.  Goddard^s  Synopsis  of  the  Elements  of  the  Aiiikm 
Body. — Whoever  will  consult  the  fourth  American  edition  of 
Wilson's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Beck  Ooddard,  wiH 
find  a  lucid  synq)8is  of  the  ultimate  as  well  as  proximate  ele- 
ments of  the  human  body,  placed  as  a  prefix,  and  surely  we 
cannot  elucidate  our  doctrines  of  scorbutic  primary  pathology 
in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  to  copy  his  arrangement  of 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  tissues,  embraeing  these  minerals 
and  their  salts,  upon  which  we  haye  harped  so  much  and  oft| 
and  regarded  as  pkying  an  all-important  part  in  nutritive 
life  ;  the  want  of  whidi,  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  constituting 
according  to  our  view^  the  very  essence  of  the  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis, or  pathology  of  scorbutus.  This  view  is  not  only 
founded  in  common  sense,  but  gives  the  key  to  all  the  pheno- 
mena ;  to  Prof.  Jackson's  success  with  his  compound  syrup  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime ;  to  the  efficacy  of  our  treatment  by 
minerals  and  acids  also;  and  to  the  utility  of  succulent 
vegetable  food.  It  explains  Dr.  Garrod's  view  of  the  patho- 
logy  of  scurvy  also,  viz. ;  that  it  depends  on  a  want  of  the 
salts  of  potash  in  the  blood.  His  views,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  undoubtedly  right ;  but  soda,  and  iron>  and  lime,  are  as 
much  needed  in  the  nutrition  or  repair  of  the  tissues  surely 
as  potash,  so  that  his  view  is  too  limited,  as  will  be  apparent 
on  an  examination  of  the  number  of  these  mineral  elements 
in  the  human  system*  Chemistry  is  the  ark  of  safety  in 
pathological  science. 

'*  The  principal  ultimate  elements  of  an  anim^  body  ob- 
tained by  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis^  are — Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  whieh  form  almost  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  fluids  and  soft  solids ;  but  to  these  must  be  added 
a  number  of  others,  which,  although  they  exist  in  smaller 
proportions,  still  form  important  constituents  of  peculiar  tis- 
sues.   Thus  we  find — 

Lime,  or  its  base^  calcium^  combined  with  the  carbonic  .ot 
phosphoric  acids,  in  the  bones  and  teeth* 

Jifagnesta^  in  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin^ 
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Muminaj  in  .the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  and 

Irtm,  in  the  black  pigment  in  various  parts. 

The  additional  elements  thns  brought  into  the  organism 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

Metallic  bases  of  Earths. — Calcium^  magnesiumf  silicium, 
aluminum. 

Metallic  bases  of  Alkalies. — Potassium^  sodium. 

Phosphorus f  sulphur,  chlorine^  and  fluorine. 

Metals. — Iron,  manganese,  titanium,  arsenic,  and  copper. 

Almost  all  of  these  elements  exist  compounded  in  either  the 
binary  or  ternary  form. 

The  binary  compounds  are — 

Water,  found  universally  consisting  of  HO. 

Cafhonic  Acid,  found  in  blood,  urine,  sweat. 

Carbonates,  or  salts  of  carbonic  acid : 

Carbonate  of  soda,  in  serum,  bile,  mucous,  sweat,  saliva, 
tears,  cartilage,  etc 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  amniotic  liquor,  probably 
derived  from  the  urine  of  the  foetus.  « 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  cartilage,  bone,  and  the  teeth. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin. 

Salts  of  phosphoric  acid : 

Phosphate  of  soda,  in  semmi  saliva,  sweat,  bones,  muscles, 
etc 

Phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones^  teeth,  cartilage,  and  the  sandy 
concretions  of  the  pineal  gland. 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  in  urine  and  blood ;  but 
probably  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  excreted  or  thrown  off 
as  unfit  to  constitute  a  part  of  an  animal  body. 

Phosphate  of  iron,  in  blood,  gastric  juice,  and  urine. 

Chlorine  and  its  compounds : 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  gastric  juice,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the 
C8Dcum. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  in  blood,  brain,  muscle,  bone,  carti- 
lage, dentine,  and  pigment. 

Chloride  of  potassium,  in  blood,  gastric  juice,  milk,  saliva. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  in  sweat,  gastric  juice. 

Chloride  of  calcium^  in  gastric  juice. 


Sulphuric  acid  09^  its  compaundi : 

Sulphate  ofpoCassa,  in  urine,  gastric  juice,  and  cartilage. 

SulphaU  of  soda,  in  sweat,  bile,  and  cartilage. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  bile,  hair,  and  cuticle. 

Sulpho'Cyandidt  ofpotassa,  in  the  enamel. 

Silica  and  oxide  of  manganese,  in  the  hair. 

Alumina^  in  the  eoameL 

Oxide  of  iron,  in  blood,  black  pigment,  lens,  and  hair. 
Oxide  of  titanium,  in  the  capsulie  renales. 

^^ Ammonia  and  cyanogen  only  exist  in  excreted  liquids,  and 
consequently  do  not  appear  fit  to  form  any  part  of  an  organ- 
ism,  one  consisting  of  NH,  and  the  othor  of  CH ;  their 
elements  may  only  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
ready  exit  from  the  body  through  the  emunctories. 

'^  Chemistry  and  physiology  hare  both  failed  to  detect  the 
mode  in  which  the  elements  of  an  animal  body  form  them* 
selves  into  the  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  which  are 
found  or  supposed  to  exist  in  them,  and  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  still  prevail  in  regard  to  their  composition 
and  the  part  they  play  in  the  animal  organization.  Almost 
all  of  these  compounds  contain  nitrogen,  in  addition  to  the 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  found  in  them ;  and  some  of 
them  are  exactly  alike  in  their  elementary  chemical  coq^ 
stitution,  although  differing  ^n  a  remarkable  manner  in 
their  sensible  characteristics.  Those  ternary  or  quaternary 
compounds  ^hich  contain  nitrogen  are  prone  to  rapid  putre- 
scence, and  have  received  the  generic  name  of  nitrogenized 
substances.''  {Qoddard^s  Ed.  qf  Wilson^s  Anatomy,) 

An  attentive  consideration  of  this  subject,  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  ought 
to  satisfy  readers  that  a  diet  of  hieat  and  bread  mainly ;  or  of 
tea  and  toast;  or  a  farinaoeous  diet  so  everlastingly  preached 
by  the  profession  to  patients;  or  any  one  kind  of  diet:  or 
even  the  the  routine  dietary  of  the  hospitals;  or  the  pork  and 
beans  dietary  of  the  army ;  or  the  salted  meat  and  hard  bread 
rations  of  sailors;  or  the  garbage-quality  dietary  of  all  the 
lower  classes  in  cities,  especially  after  blights  in  vegetation 
and  under  high  prices  of  provisiOBS^  can  never  maintain  the 


healthful  integrity  of  the  body ;  can  never  afford  the  materials 
for  repairing  the  waste  of  grown  up  bodies,  nor  the  3oIid 
minerals  children  so  much  more  need  in  building  up  their 
young  and  growing  fabrics.  Here  comes  the  application  of 
our  doctrines  maintained  throughout  the  preceding  essays, 
viz.:  that  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  nursing  sore  mouth, 
Are  but  forms  of  scorbutic  dilapidation,  owing  to  defectiye 
alimentation,  mainly.  This  is  the  fundamental  mischief,  and 
here  are  the  proofs.  Any  mind  that  can  reason  at  all,  can 
see  the  truthfulness  of  our  deductions.  An  animal  cannot  be 
boilt  without  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
mi^nesia,  alum,  manganese,  chlorine,  silica,  titanium,  fluorine, 
oxygen ;  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  some  other 
elements  enumerated  by  Dr.  Groddard,  which  we  had  supposed 
formed  no  part  of  the  tissues,  viz. :  copper  and  ^senic.  And 
if  the  animal  fabric  cannot  grow  up  and  be  formed  without 
these  materials  being  furnished  in  the  aliments,  and  beauti- 
fully distributed  by  the  chemico^vital  process  of  digestion 
a^d  assimilation,  surely  it  cannot  be  repaired  without  them. 
They  cannot  be  manufactured  in  the  stomach,  or  blood — they 
are  never  the  products  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
^similation.  Tiiere  is  no  nutrition  in  food  but  the  elements 
of  which  the  tissues  are  composed.  Without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  all  those  elements  in  the  ingesta,  then,  nutrition  cannot  ga 
on  properly,  and  no  one,  two,  three,  or  four  articles  of  food 
and  drink  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  world  contain  all  these 
necessary  elements  of  nutrition.  Hence  the  poor,  every  where, 
who  cannot  obtain  variety  and  good  qualities  of  food,  perish 
under  all  forms  of  disease,  begun  in  a  want  of  the  elements  of. 
nutrition.  These  elements,  too,  are  mostly  furnished  in  vege- 
table food;  hence  after  blights  we  have  sickness,  raging 
epidemics  as  we  have  shown  and  *  illustrated  by  coincidences. 
All  these  elements  of  nutrition,  the  metallic,  earthy,  or  alka- 
line bases,  as  well  as  the  acids,  chlorine,  and  other  elementary 
principles,  that  like  acids  form  compounds  with  them,  are  onl^f 
elaborated,  as  we  have  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  vegetable  food  and  fruits 
in  scurvy.  Chemistry  has  established  these  data.  We  have 
only  to  arrange  the  facts.    The  deductions  are  as  plain,  irre* 
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sistible  and  incontrovertible  as  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
Animals  take  up  none  of  these  salts  from  the  earth ;  thej  only 
obtain  them,  or  chiefly  obtain  them  from  vegetable  food. 
Animal  food,  therefore,  is  not  so  healthinl  for  human  beings  as 
vegetable  food,  because  it  does  not  contain  these  elements  of 
nutrition  in  that  variety,  quantity  and  quality  best  adapted 
to  man's  nature.  Oamivorous  animals  can  sustain  life  and 
health,  mainly,  on  animal  food,  as  reptiles  can  live  with  less 
oxygen  than  man,  but  they  prefer  to  feed  on  the  herbivorous 
classes,  the  blood  of  which  is  a  vegetable  emulsion^  rich  in  the 
mineral  salts ;  some  prey  only  to  suck  the  blood ;  and  animala 
instinctively  resort  to  eating  grass  and  herbage  when  ipck. 
A  dog  gnaws  a  bone  for  the  lime  it  yields  as  well  as  the 
carbon  of  the  marrow.  The  deer  seeks  the  salt-lick  for  the 
soda  and  chlorine  the  water  contains.  These  instincts  can 
never  lie.  They  speak  to  minds  capable  of  reading  these 
pantomime  illustrations,  the  eternal  truths  and  beauties  of 
Gk>d's  laws.  Now  apply  what  we  have  before  said  to  this 
elucidation,  viz. :  that,  the  want  of  the  elements  of  nutrition 
in  the  daily  dietary  is  the  geatcst  source  or  cause  of  scurvy, 
and  our  views  will  be  intelligible,  and,  we  think  incontrover- 
tible. It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  one-kind  of  diet,  as  we  have 
expresssed  it,  inlays  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  if  it  be  a  proper 
expression  to  say  a  want  is  inlaid ;  for  the  scorbutic  diathesis 
is  now  seen  to  be  a  want  of  these  elements,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  them.  If  a  person  goes  without  food  for  a  day  he  has 
hunger — he  inlays  hunger.  He  is  weary,  faint,  and  has  a 
gnawing,  painful  sensation  in  the  stomach.  Suppose  he  were 
to  live  a  month  on  food  containing  no  lime  or  phosphorus.  Is 
any  one  bold  enough  to  dare  to  say  ho  would  not  have  pains 
in  his  bones,  complain  of  weariness,  perhaps  begin  to  look 
pale  and  evince  the  objective  signs  of  scurvy  ?  No,  no  medical 
philosopher  should  expect  anything  less.  There  is  a  terrible 
want  inlaid,  and  the  man  feels  it  in  his  very  bones.  This, 
then  is  an  illustration  of  one  way  and  manner,  in  which  a 
pathological  condition  can  be  seen  by  the  mental  vision,  known, 
proved,  and  appreciated,  before  dissections  and  the  microscope 
can  possibly  reveal  it  Iliis  oondition  is  prlmaiy  pathoI'Mr^^ 
And  is  this  a 
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latter.  The  v>ant  is  the  disease,  the  want  of  lime  in  the 
bones.  Hie  functional  disturbances  or  the  morbid  actions, 
are  the  effects.  Disease  is  the  condition  not  the  consequences. 
Dr.  Rush  made  a  mistake  when  he  maintained  that  fever 
consisted  in  morbid  action  of  the  arteries.  Doubtless  a  man 
b'ying  without  lime  and  phosphorus  in  his  ingesta  for  a 
month,  would  have  a  fever,  and  it  might  chance  be  an  ague, 
a  typhus,  a  yellow,  a  scarlet;  possibly  a  puerperal  fever — any- 
thing the  nosological  doctor  might  scholastically  diagnose  it, 
or  see  fit  to  call  it — but  the  disease  would  be  the  condition 
giving  rise  to  the  morbid  actions  of  the  arteries  and  all  the 
other  organs,  as  proved  by  the  vitiated  secretions  and 
exudates.  But  not  to  extend  our  remarks  further  than  to 
illustrate  our  views  clearly,  we  say  this  want  of  the  elements 
in  the  ingesta  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues 
oonstitutes  one  mode  in  which  nutritive  life  is  impaired. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  induced. 
It  is  the  direct  and  most  usual  way,  and  illustrates  what  we 
mean  by  defective  alimentation. 

But  again,  a  man  may  have  all  the  elements  afforded  in  hia 
dietary,  and  yet  breathe  so  foul  an  air,  perhaps  by  sleeping 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  other  confined  apartment,  crowded  in 
with  masses  of  human  beings,  the  air  becoming  deteriorated 
by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  carbon  and  effete  matters  cannot 
be  carried  off  from  the  blood  properly  by  the  lungs,  and  a 
want  of  elimination  is  the  condition.  The  want  of  having 
jK>me  portion  of  the  old  elements  and  debris  of  the  tissues — 
the  smoke  and  ashes — duly  exonerated,  or  rapidly  whisked  off 
at  every  breath,  impedes  the  deposit  of  new  particles^  and 
nutrition  is  again  impaired,  and  the  scorbutic  condition  is  the 
consequence.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  function  of  nutrition 
to  keep  the  track  clear  of  the  waste  as  to  eat  and  drink;  or 
take  in  a  new  supply.  It  may  be  a  mistake  in  supposing  that 
an  animal  dies  from  being  *'  poisoned  by  his  own  blood  "  in 
such  a  hurry,  when  respiration  is  suspended*  The  real  cause 
of  death  may  be,  and  is,  probably,  obstruetion  to  this  gaseous 
waste-gate  of  nutrition.  Carbonic  acid  accumulates  so 
rapidly  in  the  blood  from  the  combustion  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  animal  heat,  that  an  escape  pipe  becomea  an 
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indispensable  arraogeinent,  and  this  mast  be  kept  opeoi  o^ 
the  flues  of  life  will  collapse.  The  laboratory  of  nutrition 
most  needs  be  warmed.  Every  apparatus  is  subservient  to 
the  end  of  nutrition.  Here,  then,  is  another  way  by  whiek 
nutritive  life  is  lowered,  and  the  scorbutic  condition  induced. 
This  is  what  wc  mean  by  defective  aeratum.  Now  the  infec- 
tious efiBuvias  from  the  exudates  of  the  human  body  under 
disease,  probably  operate  on  this  principle.  Tbey  probably 
only  derange  the  laboratory  of  nutrition,  as  the  laboratoiy 
which  threw  them  off  was  deranged,  and  like  consequences 
ensue.  This  derangement  may  consist  in  but  a  slight  change 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  elements  combine  for  excre- 
tion, as  the  elements  of  ammonia,  cyanogen,  area^  uric  acid,  and 
even  fibrin.  The  conditions  must  be  right  for  the  success  of 
delicate  chemical  tests.  If  an  obstruction,  though  slight  m 
the  beginning,  prevents  the  combining  of  elements  in  due 
form  for  excretion,  and  they  '*•  are  prone  to  rapid  putrescence,^ 
the  case  becomes  worse  and  worse,  during  what  is  called  the 
incubation  of  the  disease,  till  finally  collapse  ensues — some 
terrible  explosion.  We  say  this  may  he  the  law ;  we  think  it 
ti;  it  looks  more  rational  than  zymosis.  But  chemistry  and 
physiology  leave  us  still  in  the  dark,  as  regards  the  ultimate 
facts  of  nutrition.  Our  position,  however,  is  donbtlees 
tenable,  that  defective  nutrition  may  result  as  a  consequence 
6f  impurities  in  the  air;  and  any  impairment  of  nutrition  vt 
80  much  scorbutus. 

And  once  more,  a  man  may  have  good  food  and  good  air* 
and  still  be  so  badly  warmed,  either  pinched  by  winter's  cold, 
or  congested  by  summer's  beat,  as  to  fall  into  the  scorbntio 
condition  iVom  impairment  of  the  nutritive  function,  by  ob^ 
stniction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  and  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  dtfedivt  calorification.  We  must  be  furnished 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  tissues  in  our  food  and  drink,  and 
ligbtly  aired  and  warmed,  conditions  requisite  for  the  perfect 
pei'formance  of  the  nutritive  function,  and.  buoyant  health  it 
the  result.  Any  defects  in  these  natural  vital  stimuli  impair 
nutrition,  and  primary  pathology,  or  the  latent  scorbutie 
diathesis  is  the  conif^ence.  Each  of  these  heiads  is  a  text 
iifiSeient  for  an  riabmte  work,  but  a  w<Mrd  to  the  wise  it 
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Bnfficient  We  must  be  brief  and  hurry  on  to  farther  illiiB* 
tratioos  of  our  doctrine :  and  it  behooves  as  in  the  next  place 
to  unfold  the  source  of  these  miaerals  found  in  the  tissues  of 
man ;  from  whenqe  he  derives  them. 

Illusiratians  from  the  Chemistry  of  Plants  and  of  Vegetable 
food. — Plants,  it  appears,  according  to  Davy,  Liebig,  Pelouse, 
and  others,  derive  their  food  from  the  atmosphere,  from  ma- 
terials floating  in  it^  and  from  the  dissolved  mineral  bases, 
salts^  etc.,  contained  in  soils.    They  excrete  both  organic  and 
inorganic  matters  by  their  rootlets,  as  well  as  imbibe  these 
soluble  materials.     What  one  plant  thus  excretes,  is  food  for 
fllioiher ;  hence  the  rationale  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  science  of  agriculture.     Analysis  reveals  that 
the  ashes  of  different  plants,  and  of  different  parts,  even  of 
the  same  plants,  yield  not  only  different  proportions  of  the 
same  salts,  but  different  salts  in  large  quantity^  for  instance  : 
the  tuber  of  the  turnip  yields  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  potash 
salts,  and  the  tops  or  leaves  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
same ;  while  the  potato  tuber  yields  a  much  larger  per  cent, 
of  potash  salts  than  the  turnip,  and  the  tops  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  lime  salts.  •  The  tubers  of  an  acre  of  potatos,  average 
yield,  are  said  to  take  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or 
more  of  potash  salts,  while  the  tops  will  not  take  from  the. 
soil,  over  fifty  pounds  of  the  same  salts,  but  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  salts  of  lime.    The  seed  of  wheat,  a  type 
of  all  the  gramin®,  contains  in  an  average  yield  per  acre, 
some  twenty  pounds  of  phosphoric  ajcid,  while  a  trace  only  is 
found  in  the  culms,  the  salts  of  potash  and  lime  giving  the 
culms  their  necessary  strength  and  beautiful  polish :  hence 
the  value  of  guano,  and  other  manures,  containing  azote  in 
abundance,  in  the  culture  of  wheat  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
berry,  and  the  reason  why  the  liming  of  old  exhausted  soils 
produces  a  fine  growth  of  stalk.  The  pomaceous  fruits,  grapes, 
and  berries,  all  require  a  soil  strong  in  the  salts  of  potash 
and  lime,  for  these  salts  not  only  enter  very  largely  into  these 
fruits,  but  the  boles  of  trees  it  is  well  known,  yield  the  pot- 
ashes of  commerce.     Plants  are  governed  in  their  habitudes 
by  the  kind  of  salts  that  exist  in  soils ;  and  plants  having  a 
natural  fondness  for  one  class  of  salts,  not  finding  it  in  a  soil, 
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will  appropriate  other  kindred  salts.  Thus  soda  has  beel! 
.  found  to  replace  potash  in  the  oak  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the 
salsolas  or  sea-weed,  yielding  the  soda  ash  of  commerce, 
transplanted  to  the  interior  of  a  conntry  will  appropriate  the 
Baits  of  potash.  Grapes  grown  on  the  sea-coast  contain 
tartrate  of  soda  instead  of  tartrate  of  potash,  etc. 

These  facts  sustain  our  argument;  a  physiological  condition 
cannot  be  maintained  without  a  continued  supply  of  all  the 
salts  that  are  assimilated  and  found  in  the  fluids  or  solids  of 
the  aysteftn.  The  bones  must  have  lime,  the  muscles  potash, 
the  blood  iron,  the  brain  phosphorus,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  office 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  to  elaborate  all  the  salts  of  all 
the  bases  necessary  to  this  purpose  and  beautiful  harmony  in 
nature.  We  can  obtain  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  from  animal  food  and  vegetables  not  abounding  in 
the  acids  and  salts  of  the  bases,  but  the  latter  from  vegetable 
food  only.  Under  the  constitution  of  man's  omnivorous 
nature,  then,  he  cannot  get  on  well  without  fulfilling  to  the 
letter  the  law  requiring  him  to  devour  all  the  succulent  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  thereby  taking  in  all  the  salts,  adds,  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  minerals,  necessary  to  a  perfect  physiological 
state.  The  chemical  reactions  that  take  place,  and  that  seem 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  secret  operations  of  nature  in  the 
vital  laboratory  of  man's  system,  are  yet  but  faintly  under- 
stood, though  we  know  there  are  chemico-vital  processes  in 
constant  play.  The  citrates,  and  tartrates,  and  carbonates, 
etc,  are  converted  into  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  muriates, 
etc.;  and  by  this  manner  of  reasoning,  we  can  measurably 
understand  the  antiscorbutic  value  of  citric  acid,  or  tartaric 
acid,  or  of  any  and  all  of  the  weaker  acids  and  their  neutral 
salts,  and  comprehend  why  potatos,  and  turnips,  and  apples, 
and  peaches,  etc.,  are  such  wholesome  articles  of  food,  and 
such  excellent  preventives  against  scurvy. 

The  circle  of  the  play  of  matter  is  not  inappropriately  in- 
troduced in  this  place — the  transformation  of  mineral  or 
inorganic  matter  into  vegetable  organized  matter,  the 
consumption  of  this  by  animals,  and  its  restoration  again  to 
the  inorganic  kingdom. 
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"  A  VWetabLb  IB  an  apparataa  of  reduction— {b  fixed — re- 
duces carbon,  hjdrogen,  Brnmonia — fixes  carbonic  acid,  water, 
ammonia,  ealte,  azote-^prodncea  oxygen,  asotized,  fattj-,  and 
amylaceooB  compounds,  sugar,  gum,  etc — absorbs  beat,  light, 
electricity — derires  its  elements  from  the  air  and  earth — 
transfonns  inorganic  Into  organic  matter. 


*'Ad  aniu&l  18  an  apparatus  of  combustion —is  locomotiva 
—barns  carbon,  hydrogen,  ammonia — excretes  carbonic  acid, 
vater,  salts,  azote — cougnmes  oxygen,  azotized,  fatty,  amyla- 
oeous  and  saccharinQ  matter,  gnm,  etc. — prodncea  heat,  elec- 
tricity— restores  the  elements  to  the  air  and  earth — trans- 
forms organic  into  inorganic  matter." 

(MS.  Lecture  of  Dr.  jSrmor.) 

This  illustration  makes  it  appear  that  the  elements  com* 
posing  the  inorganic  world  are  circulating  from  the  realms 
of  inertia,  through  vegetable  to  animal  organizations,  thence 
to  the  realms.of  inertia  again,  to  repeat  OTer  and  orer  the 
same  perpetual  round. 
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There  is  more  in  this  illustration  than  appears.    The  dxtj 
odd  ioorgaoic  elements  are  all  contained  in  soils,  the  debris 
of  rocks.    In  plants  and  animals  thej  have  become  living 
ozjgen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  carbon,  lime,  potash,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  soda,  iron,  silex,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list:  no  one  plant  or  animal  contains  all,  but  all  are  probably 
contained  in  the  Tegetablc  kingdom,  the  aggregate  being  neces 
sary  to  all   the  species  of  animals.    First  scrub  vegetation 
appeared  on  the  pristine  soils,  and  by  decaying  and  returning 
to  the  soil  a  new  impress  or  capability  of  growing  a  higher 
order  of  plants  was  thus  given :  for  every  time  the  primaries 
thus  become  living  compoundM,  the  elements  make  progress  in 
refinement;  a  progress,  however,  not  appreciable  by  chemistry, 
inasmuch  as  the  lime  from  a  potato  or  a  bone  is  isomeric  with 
lime  from  a  rock,  and  so  on.    The  proofs  of  progress  madei 
however,  lie  in  the  superior  eflScacy  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manures  over  minerals,  and  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  elements 
are  not  alimentary  for  animals,  while  in  vegetables,  though 
they  contain  nothing  new,  they  are  alimentary.    Thus,  soils 
and  vegetables  are  forever  progressing:  and  animals,  also, 
by  feeding  on  progressed  vegetation.     This  is  consonant  with 
all  the  facts  of  tillage  and  stock-breeding,  the  statistics  of 
human  health  and  life.     The  most  progressed  constitutions 
cannot  be  maintained  in  health  on  inferior  qualities  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.    The  sovereign  would  become  scorbutic 
on  a  dietary  that  would  recover  the  serf  from  it    Therapeu- 
tics will  finally  claim  that  its  remedies  shall  all  come  from 
the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Illustrations,  from  Hemato-pathologt. — JIf.  AniraXz 
Aixalysis  of  the  blood  in  Scurvy. — In  1847,  M.  Andral 
examined  the  blood  of  a  scorbutic  patient  at  La  Charit^^ 
coincident  with  analyses  being  made  by  MM.  Becquerel 
and  Rodier  on  scorbutic  blood ;  all  of  which  examinations 
coincide  with  investigations  previously  made  by  Mr.  Busk, 
with  respect  to  the  quantity* of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  The 
doctrine  had  previously  been  held  that  the  blood  in  scurvy 
was  defibrinated,  and  dissolved  as  it  were,  thus  accounting 
for  the  passive  hemorrhages  in  scurvy.  But  it  is  shown 
by  these  recent  analyses  that  the  proportion 'of  fibrin  in 
the  blood  is  maintained  in  scurvy  and  sometimes  increased. 
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'  The  fitct/'  says  M.  Andral,  "  which  I  have  reported,  and 
which  is  confirmatiye  of  the  cases  recently  communicated  to 
the  academy  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  demonstrates 
that  the  symptoms  which  ordinarily  characterize  scurvy, 
may  be  produced  without  necessarily  being  accompanied  by 
a  diminution  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  now  in 
the  diminution  we  must  place  the  proximate  cause  of  scurvy, 
nor  is  it  any  more  by  it  that  we  may  hope  to  explain  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  in  particular  the  numerous 
hemorrhages  which  constantly  coincide  with  and  charac- 
terize it. 

*'The  fibrin  is  in  some  cases  found  to  be  in  excess  in  scurvy, 

as  in  the  phlegmasia,  and  the  clot  to  be  firm  and  even  to 
present  the  cupped  appearance.  The  blood  is  greatly  deficient 
in  red  globules,  while  there  is  much  excess  of  water  resemb- 
ling the  blood  of  chlorotics. 

"M.  Andral's  Analysis  of  1,000  parts  of  the  blood  of  a 
scorbutic  patient  gave  of 

"Fibrin 4-420 

Qlobules    .•••••  44'4€0 

Solid  materials  of  the  semm       •           •           •  76*554 

Water       .....;  874*626 


1,000*000'» 

(Dr.  YandelPs  Jfotes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men 
in  Paris.     Western  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Jfov.  1847.) 

Mr.  Busk^s  Analysis  of  Scorbutic  Blood. — The  blood  has 
been  analysed  by  Mr.  Busk  in  three  well-marked  cases  of 
Bcurvy  that  occured  in  the  Dreadnought  Hospital-Ship^ 
London,  and  the  result  given  in  tabular  form,  together  with 
the  result  of  his  analysis  of  healthy  blood,  as  follows,  to  wit: 
a  thousand  parts  contain  of 


Soorbatio  Blood.                 1 

iMltlljBIl 

1. 

3.                 8. 

Water 

S49-9 

335*9        846-2 

788*8 

Solid  oonstitateiiU 

150*1 

164*1        158*8 

211*2 

Fibrin 

6.5 

4*5           5*9 

3*a 

Albumen 

840 

76*6         74-2 

67-2 

Blood-corposoles 

47*8 

72-3         60*7 

133*7 

Salts 

9-6 

11*5         10*9 

6*8 

(Slmon'i  ChemudTTi  qfMm.) 
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The  coagulation  was  perfect  amd  rapid  in  each  case,  and  the 
clot  cupped  and  buffed. 

The  buffy  appearance  has  been  asoribod  to  the  presence  of 
local  inflammations ;  there  being  a  strong  tendency,  to  conges* 
tions,  effusions,  and  local  disorganizations  in  the  various 
orgaiiS  and  tissues  of  the  body  in  scnryy.  If,  howeyer,  fibrin 
is  regarded  as  detritus  of  the  solids,  according  to  the  views 
of  Dr.  Simon,  the  increased  proportion  of  it  in  scorbutic  blood 
is  accounted  for  on  very  rational  principles.  According  to 
Rokitansky  thifr  excessive  fibrinous  condition,  his  fibrinous 
crasis,  owes  its  excess  to  effete  fibrin,  or  bad  fibrin,  or  worn 
out  tissue  not  eliminated  but  re-CHrganised ;  hence  the  local 
inflammations,  and  fibrinous  exudates  as  in  croup,  etc.  This 
is  probably  correct.  Fibrin  for  the  formation  of  tissue,  and 
fibrin  from  worn  out  tissue  make  the  excess  in  scorbutic  blood. 
So  of  the  salts.  There  is  an  excess  of  the  fibrin  and  of  the 
^ts  of  the  blood  in  scurvy,  except,  perhaps  in  those  forms 
where  the  serum  has  been  drained  off  as  in  cholera,  but  this 
excess  is  not  available  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  being 
excrementitious :  the  new  fresh  and  available  fibrin  and  salts 
are  mfmis,  not  plus. 

Hemato-pathology,  then,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pursued  in 
the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  scorbutus,  also  sustains  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  us,  viz.:  that  the  scorbutic  condition 
is  one  of  want — the  materials  are  not  furnished  in  the  ingesta, 
or  the  conditions  of  air  and  warmth  are  unfavorable  to  nutrition. 
This  subject  will  be  further  considered  in  reviewing  the 
papers  on  scurvy  contributed  since  the  Irish  famine.    * 

Our  reference  to  vegetable  chemistry  throws  light  on  the 
utility  of  vegetable  food  in  scurvy.  The  succulent  vegetables 
and  fruits,  elaborate  all  the  mineral,  earthy,  and  alkaline  salts 
necessary  for  health,  if  we  will  but  eat  them ;  and  the  greater 
the  variety  the  better.  Chemistry  will  yet  do  much  more  to 
establish  what  elements  are  most  deficient  in  the  various 
forms  of  disease,  and  what  medicines,  either  from  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom  are  the  best  remedies  for  re- 
storing the  lost  elements,  and  the  best  aids  to  induce  the  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  re-combining  the  effete  elements  for 
rapid  excretion.    This  appears  to  be  the  two-ibld  mission  or 
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xaain  servioe  of  mediciiios  in  the  art  of  healing.  Aoorirding 
to  Bees,  lemon-juice  acts  favorably  in  rfaeumatism  on  this 
latter  priuciple,  by  fitcilitating  the  elkaination  of  urea,  as 
appears  by  a  note  of  the  English  editor  of  Pereira's  Materia 
Medtca :  *'  Lemon-juioe  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  Ir 
acute  rheumatism  and  gont^  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  and  has  beea 
used  with  success  by  many  practitioners,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Italy,  France,  and  America.  Dr.  Rees  con* 
siders  the  citric  acid  to  undergo  changes  in  the  stomach,  and 
to  supply  oxygen  to  such  elements  as  tend  to  produce  uric 
acid,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  formation  of  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid  instead. — EdJ\Pere%ra^8  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  976.) 
This  leads  us  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  chemistry  of  medi* 
cines. 

Illustbations  from  ths  '  Ohbmistbt  of  Msdioinsb. — 
The  Chemistry  of  man  shows  the  elements  of  which  he  is 
composed.  We  have  not  gone  elaborately  into  this  branch, 
but  have  shown  tbat  his  food  must  contain  the  elements  of 
which  he  himself  is  composed,  or  his  machinery  must  inevita- 
bly get  out  of  repair.  This  is  so  plain  a  matter  that  to  gain- 
say it  would  betoken  insanity.  The  chemistry  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  used  as  the  food  of  man,  shows  that  they  abound  in 
all  those  elements  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  life  and  health. 
They  abound  in  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  the  mineral, 
alkaline,  and  earthy  salts,  and  some  of  them  contsdn  nitrogen 
largely.  This  is  the  case  with  wheat  and  other  grains ;  peas, 
beans,  etc.,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  herbivorous  animals  afford  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  a 
more  perfect,  elegantly  organized,  and  <}esirable  form,  and 
claim  preference  therefore;  establishing  it  as  man's  rightful 
province  to  kill  and  eat  Wq  have  not  gone  largely,  either, 
into  the  chemistry  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  still,  far 
enough  to  elucidate  our  peculiar  views,  and  show  why  and 
wherefore  vegetables  and  fruits  are  so  preservative  of  health, 
and  so  restorative  under  disease.  Nobody  doubts  their  effi- 
cacy in  scurvy,  it  is  an  established  fact,  but  why,  no  one  has 
shown  before.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  also  that 
vegetables  and  fi-uits  are  equally  ^cacioqs  in  disease  not 
<x>iisidered  scorbutic,  and  that  a  full  and  free  use  of  thpnt  is 
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the  general  preservative  against  all  forms  of  disease*  Tto 
Trapists,  a  religions  order  in  France,  foanded  by  La  Trap^ 
live  on  vegetable  food  alone :  this  is  a  rale  of  the  order ;  and 
thej  arO)  as  a  body,  nncommonlj  free  from  all  forms  g[  disease } 
and  I  have  it  from  the  month  of  one  of  the  clergj  of  the  order 
(of  the  society  near  Bardstown,  KyJ)  that  a  ease  of  cholenif 
or  a  case  of  consumption  has  never  occnrred  in  the  ranks  of 
the  order,  either  in  France,  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country.  Cholera  has  prevailed  in  its  epidemic  form,  in  their 
immediate  localities,  but  never  a  member  has  been  attackedr 
Travelling  in  the  stage  from  Louisville  to  Bardstown  in  Feb* 
'56,  we  met  with  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  resides  four  miles  south 
of  Louisville,  having  married  into  the  Doup  family,  noted  a» 
horticulturists  and  fruit  growers  for  the  Louisville  market* 
He  stated  a  remarkable  fact,  viz. :  that  his  child,  now  an  in- 
fant, can  look  upon  an  unbroken  line  of  living  ancestors  to  the 
fifth  generation.  Its  parents,  grand-parents,  great-grand* 
parents,  and  great-great-grand-parents,  are  all  living,  and 
growing  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  Louisville  market  I  what 
a  commentary  on  the  benign  influence  of  a  vegetable  and  fruit 
dietary.  Now,  the  preservative  efficacy  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  lies  not  in  their  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen, 
according  to  our  view,  for  animal  food  and  water  would  supply 
these,  but  in  those  various  salts  of  the  mineral,  earthy,  and 
alkaline  bases  in  which  they  so  abound,  and  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  repair  the  daily  waste  of  these  elements,  without 
which  the  fabric  dilapidates  into  first,  the  latent,  unseen,  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  which  we  call  primary  pathology,  or 
the  latent  scorbutic  diathesis ;  and  secondly,  into  all  forms  of 
disease,  which  are  but  the  epiphenomena.  Any  one  who  htm 
gone  so  far  in  mathematics  as  to  solve  the  question,  into  how 
mauj  different  positions  the  nine  digits  may  be  cast  or  trans* 
posed,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  there  are 
so  many  forms  of  disease,  when  health  is  seen  to  depend  on  a 
due  supply  and  proportion  of  more  than  double  that  number 
of  elements,  and  their  binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  com- 
pounds. Yet  the  chemistry  of  medicines  is  alt  but  a  dead 
letter  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  as  it  now  stands;  but 
with  the  new  views  we  have  maintained,  set  before  the  eye 
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of  the  prescriber,  the  matter  of  the  chemistry  of  ib^  remedies 
prescribed,  is  the  one  all-important  thing.  We  cannot  go 
elaborately  into  this  subject  either ;  onr  limits-  will  not  per- 
Mi  t ;  but  we  hope  what  we  do  say  may  prove  suggestive,  that 
others  may  elaborate  it  We  have  ^oken  ci  two  dasses^ 
nutrients  and  oliminants,  which  must  at  once  strike  the  com- 
mon sense  of  t^  mind,  and  convey  a  rational  idea  ot  their 
Hiode  of  action  (HfBDperation.  The  mode  of  action  of  medicineSi 
we  are  aware,  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  much  time  has  been 
unprofitably  spent  in  theory  and  controversy  on  this  subject. 
The  sympathetic  action  of  a  medicine,  as  the  solidist  main- 
tains, amounts  to  nothing,  if  admitted ;  the  mind  gathers  no 
rational  indication  therefrom ;  the  alterative  action  maintained 
by  the  humoralist,  leaves  every  thing  just  as  much  in  the  fog; 
and  the  dynamic  action  of  the  homosopathist,  is  not  a  whit 
more  lucid*  The  hydropathist  maintains  in  opposition  to  all 
fherapeutists,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  medicines  do  not  acton 
the  system  at  all,  but  the  eystem  acts  on  them,  the  action 
being  a  sort  of  intelligent  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  vile  stuff  i 
If  we  admit  the  nutrient  effects  of  medicines,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  understanding  their  mode  of  action  than  there  is 
of  comprehending  how  beef  and  cabbage  operate ;  and  if  we 
admit  the  chemical  action  and  reaction  of  the  acids,  bases, 
and  their  salts  in  the  living  system,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  medicinal  agents  abounding  in  these  ele- 
ments favor  and  fSacilitate  the  elimination  of  the  debris  of  the 
tissues.  We  oannot  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science, 
measure  the  processes  by  which  the  silicate  of  lime  in  a  potato 
is  finally  precipitated  a  phosphate  in  the  bones,  nor  the  che- 
mical processes  it  may  go  through  when  liberated  again  from 
bone  in  its  outwai*d  course  along  the  road  of  excretion.  And 
we  are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  processes  by  which  every  other 
element,  all  the  elements  are  marshalled  to  their  transient 
abodes  as  components  of  the  several  tissues,  and  again 
dissolved  to  beat  a  grand  retreat  after  a  night's  lodging. 
But  such  is  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  plajr  of  matter  which 
infinite  wisdom  has  established  as  governing  mortal  life  and 
health ;  this  much  we  do  know*  We  know  more :  oommoa 
sense  tells  us  that  the  want  of  the  elements,  or  any  one  of 
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them  in  tbe  food,  mast  induce  disease.    The  complaint  m9j 
not  be  set  up  in  a  day,  or  a  'vreek,  but  sooner  or  later  the  fault 
will  appear  in  some  ibrm  of  impairment  of  the  health.    This 
are  call  primary  pathology,  or  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  because 
we  have  seen  it  produced  in  a  thousand  instances  by  an 
abridged  dietary,  and  the  objectiye  signs  are  the  same  as  all 
authors  on  scurvy  describe.     If  there  be  wtf  other  primary 
pathological  condition  thaa  derangemenl^' impairment  of 
this  laboratory  of  nutrition,  we  are  ignoranf'of  it.    Talk  of 
Titality,  this  laboratory  is  life  itself;  there  is  nothing  but 
spirit  beyond  it.    Anything  that  impairs  it,  impairs  life ;  that 
iSt  impairs  health  until  life  ceases,  until  the  laboratory  can 
lo  longer  operate^  when  the  spirit  departs.    Now,  as  we  have 
said  over  and  over  again,  the  want  of  tbe  elements  in  the  in- 
gesta  is  not  a  greater  impediment  than  extreme  impressions 
of  temperature ;  for  if  the  laboratory  is  reduced  to  so  low  a 
temperature  by  winter's  cold,  that  it  may  be  said  for  illustra- 
tion, to  be  frozen  up  for  several  months ;  or,  if  elevated  by 
summer's  heat,  say  for  illustration,  to  the  boiling  point  for 
months,  then  obstruction  to  the  harmonious  re-actions,  depo- 
sition, and  resorption  of  the  elements,  is  just  as  certain  to 
occur  as  though  the  elements  were  not  ftirnished.    And  just 
80  foul  air  operates   to  impede  elimination  by  the  great 
emuniitories,  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  embarrass  the  nutritive 
function.     Defective  alimentation,  aeration,  and  calorification, 
are  then,  as  we  cannot  repeat  too  often,  the  three  only  sources 
of  pestilence,  or  what  is  understood  by  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
sporadic  disease,  and  the  beginning  of  this  condition  is  im- 
paired nutrition  in  all  cases,  unquestionably.     We  have  then 
two  rational  indications  to  fulfill  in  the  administration  of 
medicines,  viz. :  to  build  up  by  nutrients,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  rubbish  by  eliminants ;  to  furnish  nutrients  in  the  most 
elegant  form,  and  so  as,  if  possible,  to  be  desirable  to  the 
gustatory  sense  under  disease  ;  and  besides  those,  agents  too 
that  shall  facilitate  the  excretion  of  the  effete  debris.    To 
fulfil  the  first  indication  has  heretofore  hardlv  been  consid- 
cred  a  part  of  the  art  of  prescribing:  nutrition  residing  in 
medicines  will  now,  possibly,  be  regarded  as  heterodox  in  ua» 
As  to  a  propel  dietary  for  the  sick,  no  rational  view  obtains ; 
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the  main  usage  is  a  blind  restriction  to  the  fhrinas^  not  backed 
bj  any  sonnd  reasons  based  on  trne  science,  for  the  farinas  are 
barren  of  the  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  and  in  this  the  homceo- 
pathist  excels,  if  possible,  his  brother  allopatiiist  in  blind 
theoretical  absurditj;  by  a  prohibition  of  acids  in  the  daily 
dietarr,  the  most  essential  agents  fcM*  waking  up  the  dormant 
laboratory.    The  most  sensible  snggestions  on  diet  for  the 
sick  we  heLr^!0^rm  seen,  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hooker,  befifi^  quoted,  page  228,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise 
bat  still  he  is  not  governed  by  science  in  the  matter — a  regard 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  food  prescribed.     The  homceopathisft 
has  this  advantage,  however,  he  does  not  go  syatematioally  to 
work  and  break  down  the  system  by  depletion — V.  S.  and 
heroic  drugging — already  smitten,  reeling,  and  staggering. 
It  is  only  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  effete  elements  in  tbe 
circulation,  and  leave  all  the  balance,  which  never  caa  be 
done  by  Y.  S.  or  drastic  purging.    Sweating  is  a  much  more 
rational  method,  induced  either  by  the  vapor  bath,  nausea^ti, 
or  emetics,  or  even  heroic  drugging  by  quinine  and  morphine. 
But  we  are  not  aiming  to  show  the  fallacies  of  the  present 
practice,  only  the  more  rational  indications  our  theory  of  die- 
ease  suggests.     We  might  properly  enough  in  this  plaoe 
discuss  the  prominent  theories  of  the  so  called  fondamental 
methods  of  cure ;  whether  medicines  core  on  the  allopathic 
principle,  by  setting  up  another  disease ;  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle,  by  inducing  a  similar  disease ;  or  on  the  antipathic 
principle  by  antagonism,  opposing  the  disease ;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  consider  all  these  methods  to  have  originated  in  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  disease  is,  in  what  its  essence 
consists,  and  what  its  cause.     Believing  as  we  do  that  all 
disease  is  primarily  and  essentially  impairment  of  nutritive 
life,  we  do  not  regard  the  resultant  phenomena,  the  symptomi, 
as  the  main  guides  to  govern  practice.    It  will  appear  farther 
on,  when  we  discuss  the  laws  of  epidemics,  that  the  most 
illustrious  physicians  have  found  it  necessary  to  treat  all 
diseases  alike  when  a  great  e^Hdemic  prevails,  because  all 
diseases  put  on  its  livery.    How  is  this?  why  is  this?  why 
simply,  that  starvation  has  been  stealing  on  insidiously^  has 
become  epidemic  and  intensified  in  a  locality.    Wbeo  worat 
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comes  to  worst,  then  all  diseases  are  to  be  treated  alike.  All 
practitioners,  without  an  exception,  as  they^ow  older,  lose 
confidence  in  the  power  of  medicines  to  save ;  cease  heroic 
drugging,  and  rely  more  on  hygiene.  These  facts  all  tend  to 
corroborate  the  view  we  maintain  of  the  nature  of  disease ; 
and  as  under  this  view  a  rational  method  of  cure  presents, 
governed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  more  than  by  the 
symptoms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  animadvert  on  i<fpf;>.of  the  imper- 
fect methods  founded  on  symptoms.  Remove!  -ihe  cause ;  or 
remove  the  patient  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  nu- 
tritive  function  has  become  impaired,  supply  all  the  elements 
of  nutrition,  and  he  will  get  well  without  medicines,  if  disor- 
ganization has  not  gone  too  far  in  any  part — beyond  repara- 
tion. Still  there  is  virtue  in  medicines,  nutrient  virtue  in  the 
many  acids,  salts,  bases,  alkaloids,  etc.,  they  contain,  addres- 
sing themselves  either  directly  to  the  nutritive  function, 
or  indirectly  by  commencing  those  reactions  necessary  to 
depuration.  A  few  illustrations  drawn  from  the  analysis  of 
medicines  will  convey  this  idea  more  fully.  We  have  ab- 
stracted them  from  Pereira's  great  work  before  quoted,  and 
without  giving  the  entire  analysis  in  tabular  forms,  or  bj 
whom  made,  or  the  quantities  and  proportions,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  separate  articles  in  said  work. 

Irish  Moss,  for  instance,  contains  chloride  ol  sodium  and 
magnesium—  oxalate  of  lime — sulphur,  chlorine,  and  bromin^*- 
and  sundry  free  acids ;  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  all 
vegetables  and  animals,  viz. :  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen : 
and  the  allied 

Ceylon  Moss,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda — sulphate  and 
phosphate  of  lime  and  iron — and  chloride  of  calcium  and 
sodium ;  hence  their  value  as  nutrients^  not  as  demulcents  on 
account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 

The  HelAores,  and  the  officinal  Asagrea^  from  which  Ft- 
rairum  is  derived^  contain  chloride  of  potassium  and  sundry 
vegetable  salts  of  potash  —  oxalate  of  lime— carbonate  of 
potash  and  lime— phosphate  of  lime,  and  silica,  besides 
several  free  acids.  Now  helebore  was  a  remedy  with  Hippo- 
orates  in  cholera,  and,  is  with  the  Hahnemann  school  at  this 
day ;  but  no  rational  reason,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprw- 
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sioQ,  has  before  been  suggested  as  to  its  therapeutic  efficacy. 
The  theory,  siibilia  similibus,  founded  on  its  drastic  effect, 
even  if  admitted  as  an  explanation,  loses  its  force  when  the 
dose  is  so  small  as  not  to  produce  an  irritant  impression  on 
the  alimentary  canal;  and  to  say  it  operates  dynamically, 
addresses  one's  faith^  not  reason.  But,  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  the  power  a  very  minute  dose,  thirtieth  dilution  even, 
may  exert  oa  Attrition,  in  establishing  reactions  which  facili* 
tate  the  re-combining  of  effete  elements,  and  the  elimination 
of  corrupt  detritus,  and  every  mind  possessed  of  common 
sense,  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  chemical  tests,  can  see 
the  basis  of  its  power,  revealed  by  its  chemistry.  The  test 
of  iodine  on  solutions  of  starch  illustrates  this. 

Ginger  contains  acetic  acid — acetate  of  potash — sulphur — 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash — chloride  of  potassium — 
phosphate  of  lime,  alumina,  silica — and  oxide  of  iron,  and 
manganese  ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  aromatic,  wholesome  quail* 
ties  as  a  stimulant  or  stomachic 

Sarsaparilla  contains  pectic  acid — acetic  acid — chloride 
of  calcium,  potassium,  magnesinm — carbonate  of  lime — nitrate 
of  potash — oxide  of  iron,  and  aluminum.  There  is  then,  no 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  in  the  chronic  ailments 
for  which  it  has  been  long  held  in  esteem  by  the  great  ma> 
jority  of  the  profession,  although  it  has  not  the  startling 
power  of  a  poisonous  drug.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  minerals,  acids,  and  salts,  are  more  elegantly  for- 
mularized  in  plants,  and  the  pharmaceutical  preparationa 
are  neater  than  art  can  compound  them.  The  view  we 
present,  also  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  received  notions  regard- 
ing incompatible  substances.  It  also  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
idea  of  the  specific  effect  of  a  simple  drug,  when  the  tincture 
of  any  plant  whatever  is  administered,  for  we  see  they  all 
contain  a  variety.  A  formula  or  prescription  made  up  of  the 
articles  contained  in  sarsaparilla  would  be  rejected,  or  de> 
barred  admittance  into  any  pharmacopeia  as  unscientific. 

Rhubarb  contains  clumps  of  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  limCt 
in  the  proportion  of  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  to  the  hundred 
(Queckett) — potash,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia — alu* 
minom— oxide  of  iron— ^rfaubarberic,  gallio,  and  pectic  acid-  • 
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malate  and  gil«te  of  lime — ralphate  of  potiyh— chloride  of 
potassinm — phosphate  of  lime — oxide  of  iron — soda — phos- 
phoric, carboniCy  enlpharic,  and  muriatic  acids.  No  wondw 
Abernethj  found  it  reliable  in  minnte.doses. 

Digitalis  contains  oxide  of  iron — potash — acetic  acid- 
Mme — and  oxalate  of  potash.  Set  free  oxalic  acid  prodncea 
death  almost  as  speedily  as  hydrocjanic  acid.  This  probably 
explains  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  remedy.  *  And  then  the 
question  arises  how  do  poisons  produce  their  effects  ?  We 
have  already  signified  that  their  slow  operation  is  by  impair- 
ing the  nutritive  function,  and  instanced  lead  and  mercury 
as  examples;  and  if  mercury  ever  cures,  it  may  be  said  to 
cure  on  homoeopathic  principles,  for  it  produces  an  artificial 
scorbutus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  but  this  explanation 
amounts  to  none  at  all,  when  it  is  said.  But  if  it  produces  a 
rapid  and  extraordinary  elimination,  and  displays  a  power  in 
this  regard  equal  to  the  breaking-down  of  fibrin,  absorption 
and  elimination  of  the  tissues  tiiemselves,  the  spreading  of 
ulcers  and  the  death  of  parts  by  gangrene,  surely  its  power  is 
displayed  on  nutritive  life.  Well,  then,  if  the  slow  poisons 
operate  on  the  nutritive  function,  why  not  the  acute  ?  We 
can  better  conceive  of  this  mode  than  any  other,  for  we  have 
an  analogy  in  suffocation  from  drowning,  where  all  elimina- 
tion either  from  the  lungs  or  skin  is  suddenly  arrested. 
Suppose  the  introduction  of  a  fatal  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
to  possess  the  property  of  suddenly  arresting  the  operations  of 
the  cfaemioo- vital  laboratory,  (and  this  should  be  no  greater 
marvel  than  Uiat  the  inhalation  of  a  little  chloroform  should 
produce  universal  anaesthesia,)  and  death  must  ensue  as  rapidly 
as  in  drowning.  We  do  not  say  this  is  positively  the  explana- 
tion, but  it  looks  to  us  much  more  reasonable  than  any  explana- 
tioit  we  have  seen.  Gut  off  nutrition  from  an  organ  and  its 
Ainctioa  at  once  ceases.  Arrest  it  universally,  and  instant 
death  ensues.  Its  varied  and  partial  impairments  result  in 
the  thousand-and-one  ailments  of  mortals,  called  diseases. 
B«t  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  interesting  points. 

The  Potato,  (to  the  chemistry  of  which  we  have  alluded,)  is 
arranged  by  Pereira,  along  with  medicines,  and  from  the 
analysis  given,  it  is  seen  to  contain  chloride  of  potassii 


^Sicate,  phogrtiate,  and  citrate  of  iron — magnesia,  dumiiia, 
0oda,  potash,  and  lime.  Potadi  and  citric  acid  are  said  to  be 
the  prevailing  ingredients.  Now,  the  reason  why  the  potato 
established  its  claims  to  universal  favor  as  an  article  of  diet^ 
in  spite  of  ^he  edicts  of  monarchs,  is  very  apparent 

M^^rrh  contains  the  benzoate,  malate,  phosphate,  salphate« 
and  acetate  of  potash  and  lime. 

Ghrape-juice  contains  malic  and  citric  acid — bilartrate  of 
potash — sulphate  of  potash — malate,  sulphate,  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  lime.  Hence  the  reason  vrby  grapes  are  so  much 
esteemed  as  fruit,  and  one  reason  why  wines  are  healthful 
beverages,  for  they  do  not  let  fall  all  their  salts,  in  fermen* 
tation. 

Lemon-juice  contains  malic  and  citric  aeid,  and  citrate  of 
potash.  Hence  its  utility  in  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  as  Dr.  Rees  thinks,  for 
water  aflfords  that.  In  the  matter  of  the  reactions  it  sets  up, 
he  may  be  correct.     It  is  diuretic 

Cod-liver  oil  contains  iron^  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  potash, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  bilifulvin,  glycerine,  gaduin;  oleic, 
margaric,  butyric,  acetic,  felenic,  cholic,  and  bilifelenic  acid. 
Hence  the  eflScacy  of  this  product  as  a  medicine,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  carbon  so  much  as  has  been  supposed.  Here 
is  a  laboratory  of  chemicals.  The  reactions  that  must  be  set 
up  in  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissues,  when  cod-liver  oil  is 
daily  administered  can  be  imagined  but  not  accurately 
described.  We  know  when  chemicals  come  in  contact  in 
solution  reactions  ensue ;  and  the  proofs  that  these  reactions 
are  salutary  and  subserve  the  nutritious  function,  are  found 
in  the  success  that  has  attended  the  adminstration  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  consumption,  nursing  sore  mouth,  and  other  scorbutic 
conditions.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  mineral 
waters,  also,  in  the  cure  of  chronic  affections.  The  most 
astonishing  cures  are  annually  effected  in  this  way  of  invalids, 
as  it  were,  hopelessly  dilapidated;  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
less  seriously  affected  are  relieved,  recovered,  or  rejuvenated, 
even,  by  a  few  weeks  or  months  residence  at  some  of  the  noted 
mineral  springs.  This  is  not  a  work  of  the  imagination,  but 
a  positive  truth,  and  the  secret  is  now  apparent  how  the  cures 
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are  effected — the  satritive  fanction  is  supplied  with  the 
mineral  ingredients  these  invalids  have  failed  to  receive  with 
their  food.  In  addition  to  this  elimination  is  quickened, 
and  the  mind  becomes  hopeful,  exercise  becomes  agreeable, 
and  almost  a  miracle  is  wrought.  Indeed  there  is  but  only 
one  law  of  healing— re-invigorating  the  nutritive  function. 

Chemistry  and  physiology,  then,  it  appears  to  us,  fully 
sustain  our  views  and  conclusions  as  to  the  pathology  of 
disease.  The  view  we  entertain  of  medicinal  agents,  though 
perhaps  not  new,  still  has  never  been  thus  presented  and 
enforced  in  support  of  the  like  conclusions.  If  seems  to  us  that 
our  argument  throws  light  both  ways — on  the  nature*of  disease 
and  the  action  of  medicines,  opening  a  rational  pathology  and 
a  rational  therapsBia,  which  has  certainly  not  been  the  case 
heretofore. 
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CX)BROBORATIVE  EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  SCOBBUTIC  DIA- 
THESIS IS  PRIMARY  PATHOLOGY,  DRAWN  FROM  THE 
OBSERVED  LAWS  OP  NATURE  GOVERNING  PRODUC- 
TION, LIFE,  AND  DEATH,  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  EPI- 
DEMICS, AND  CERTAIN  THEORIES  OF  DISEASE. 

SECTION  L 

KYIDSNCES  DRAWN  FBOH  CLDfATIC  INFLUENCES,  THE  CONSTITn- 
TION  OF  SEASONS,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  EPIDEMICS. 

>  Special  pathology  is  forever  taking  note  of  the  thousand- 
Und-one  forms  of  disintegration  or  changes  of  structare,  which 
arise  from  what  are  called  organic  diseases.  Diseases  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  functional  and  organic  If 
our  doctrine  is  true,  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  division, 
for  every  functional  derangement  depends  upon  an  impair^ 
ment  of  the  elementary  constitutents  of  the  structures  of  the 
organs.  There  is  a  fault  in  the  nutrition.  Some  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  wanting,  perhaps,  or  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent materials  are  not  right  and  normal,  consequently  the 
ftinctions  are  imperfectly  performed.  If  a  gland  be  the 
scapegoat,  the  more  special  suffering  victim,  the  secretion  is 
morbid,  vitiated,  deranged;  if  the  stomach,  dyspepsia  ensues f 
if  the  lungs,  hemoptysis  perhaps,  ending  in  tuberculosis. 
Thus  disease  becomes  localized  and  differs,  as  Hippocrates 
truly  said  on  account  of  its  location.  Whether  or  not  the 
sage  understood  the  matter  as  we  do  is  another  thing.  He 
certainly  did  not  explain  general  pathology,  or  primary 
pathology,  as  we  have,  nor  has  any  one  since  his  ancient 
day,  to  our  knowledge.  We  stand  alone  in  the  view  we  have 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  to  the  nature  of  primary 
pathology.  With  this  key  all  special  diseases  may  be 
elucidated  and  explained,  and,  did  the  limits  of  this  work 
permit,  we  would  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  by  the 
consideration  of  special  diseases :  as  for  instance,  how  plain  it 
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is  that  the  class  of  apoplexies  and  palsies  is  a  scorbutic 
hemorrhage  upon  the  spinal  axes;  the  class  dropsies,  a  serous 
scorbutic  hemorrhage  iato  thq  shut  sacs;  the  class  choleras, 
«  the  same  into  the  alimentary  canal;  the  class  phlegmasia,  a 
fibrinous  scorbutic  hemorrhage  into  irritated  and  weakened 
parenchymatous  structures  and  organs,  and  upon  secreting 
Bur&ces.  In  croup  this  hemorrhage,  or  exudate  destroys  life 
by  coagulating  and  blocking  up  the  trachea,  and  in  the 
interior  structures,  suppuration  is  the  consequence,  etc.,  etc 
Any  more  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  however, 
through  special  pathology,  we  must  forego  and  adhere  to  the 
broad  fields  of  general  pathology.  All  organized  structures, 
animal  and  vegetable,  doubtless  fall  a  prey  to  decay  and  death 
from  the  natural  causes  that  impair  nutrition.  The  potato 
blight  is  the  result  of  extraordinary  seasons  by  which  the  tubers 
ai'e  deprived  of  the  normal  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potashi. 
Ume,  etc* ;  the  failure  of  the  grapes  in  Madeira  is  due  to  an 
exhausted  state  of  the  potash  and  other  salts  in  the  soils  of  the 
vineyards,  doubtless.  They  want  the  proper  elements  of  nutri* 
tion.  These  are  famines  and  resultant  epidemics  in  the  vege- 
tftUe  kingdom.  All  these  things  pertain  to  general  pathology^ 
for  the  productions  of  the  earth  depend  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  seasons,  and  man's  health  on  the  abundance  and  pefection 
of  crops.  A  glance  at  climatic  influences  and  the  constitution 
of  the  seasons  preceding  and  during  pestilentidl  periods  will 
be  calculated  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  to  which 
we  now  invite  attention. 

HiPPOOBATBa  ON  ToPOGBAPHY. — SotUhem  exposure, — "  A 
town  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  that  blow  between  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  of  winter,  viz :  from  the  south,  and  which  are 
common  to  it,  whibt  it  is  protected  from  (hose  of  the  north, 
«  »  #  *  if  the  summer  is  dry,  diseases  are  of 
short  duration  [rapid  and  fatal];  but  if  wet,  they  are  of 
longer  continuance  [not  so  putrid].  From  the  most  trifling 
oauses,  wounds  degenerate  into  eating  ulcers,  [because  of 
scorbutus.]  <*  *  *  ♦  The  constitution  of  the  in* 
habitants  is  in  general  relaxed.  «  «  «  «  « 
Women  are  subject  to  catarrhs,  and  many  are  barren,  rather 
from  disease  than  from   nature  j  abortions   are  frequent. 


Ohildren  lire  stfbject  to  cemvulsioor tad  snffoeationB,  [orotrps  t] 
that  are  often  confounded  with  epilepsy.  The  men  have  djr<y 
enteries,  diarrboea,  and  epitU  fevers,  [a  species  of  continual 
ferer,  Bays  Coxe,]  eruptions  like  flea-bites  [petechiae],  chronic 
fevers  of  winter,  and  hemorrhoids.  Few  pleurisies  are  thera 
seen,  or  peripneumonies,  or  ardent  fevers,  and  other  acute 
[inflammatory]  diseases ;  such  cannot  be  frequent  when  the 
bowels  are  relaxed.  ♦  #  ♦  #  guch  are  the  ususfl 
diseases  in  the  places  I  have  described,  independent  of 
epidemics  caused  by  a  charge  of  the  seasons ''  [italics  ours]. 
-^^ox^s  epitome  of  the  wriHngs  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
p.  182. 

The  hot  winds  from  AiHca  eare  debilitating  to  tke 
constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  in  towns  having  a  southern 
exposure  in  Greece,  protected  by  hiHs  or  mountains  on  the 
north.  Of  coarse  these  general  causes  subject  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  towns  to  deeper  taints  of  inlaid  scorbutus,  the 
basis  of  their  more  putrid  diseases. 

JVorthem  exposure.  —  »*  Places  situated  in  an  exposure 
directly  opposite,  where  the  winds  are  cold,  and  usually  bldr 
from  the  north,  and  which  are  free  from  both  south  and  all 
hot  winds.  *  ♦  ♦  The  men  there  are  strong  and  not 
very  fat,  etc  »  ♦  «  Pleurisies,  and  all  diseases 
called  acute  are  there.  *  *  *  ♦  The  term  of 
life  is  in  general  longer  than  elsewhere;  wouuds  do  not 
inflame  nor  take  on  a  bad  state.  Such  is  the  state  of  things, 
independently  of  diseases  induced  by  diange  of  seasons.  * 
Parturition  is  laborious,  but  abortions  are  rare,  ♦  *  ♦ 
many  after  delivery  fall  into  phthisis,  *  *  *  ♦ 
puberty  is  tardy."  (Ibid.) 

We  assure  the  reader  that  the  frequent  lacunae  in  our 
quotations,  marked  with  stars,  do  not  change  the  sense,  and 
are  only  made  in  order  to  brevity.  The  cool  northern 
exposures,  protected  from  the  hot  winds  of  Africa,  are  more 
salubrious ;  but  there  is  no  exposure,  no  climate,  no  residence 
exempt  from  the  general  causes  that  inlay  the  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis— it  is  the  law  of  God  that  uinn  must  die,  and  that  he 
must  die  of  some  form  of  disease  based  on  interrupted  nutri* 
tion.    We  are  not  responsible  for  the  nant^  this  natural 
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tiFectioD  has  reoeived-— scnrvj — ^bat  we  are  for  all  else  we  daim 

coDcerniog  it 

Eastern  exposure. — '<  We  are  now  to  speak  of  cities  located 
towards  the  east  Such  ought  necessarily  to  be  more  healthy 
than  those  having  a  north  or  south  exposure,  ybr/Ae  heat  and 
cold  are  there  less  felt,  [Italics  ours,]  *  *  *  hence 
the  men  have  a  good  color,  and  much  vigor,  unless  affected 
b}'  sickness,  their  voice  is  clear,  and  tbev  are  more  lively  and 
intelligent  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern  exposure.  The 
produdions  of  the  earthy  moreover^  are  superior.  [Italics 
ours.]  In  a  town  thus  situated,  in  which  the  heat  and  cold 
preserve  the  temperature  of  spring ,  diseases  should  be  mild  and 
few  in  number.  [Italics  ours.]  They  are  chiefly  of  the  same 
character  with  those  in  cities  looking  towards  the  warm  winds. 
The  women  are  very  fruitful^  and  have  easy  labors.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  in  such  exposures."    (Ibid.  p.  182.) 

The  reader  will  please  to  notice  the  reason  Hippocrates 
gives  why  towns  looking  to  the  east  are  the  most  healthy, 
theoretically,  viz. :  the  equable  temperature  they  enjoy.  Com- 
pare this  with  our  remarks,  page  257,  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  groves  in  Illinois,  and  our  further  deductions.  Also  the 
further  observation  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  *'  productions  are 
there  superior"  with  our  doctrine  in  general  of  the  effect  of 
the  abridgment  of  the  productions  on  health.  Also,  the  fur- 
ther remark  of  Hippocrates  we  have  put  in  italics  in  the 
above  quotation  on  the  effect  of  equable  temperature  on 
diseases,  with  our  doctrine  touching  malaria.  Who  does  not 
see  that  we  are  fortified  by  the  deductions*  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  profession  ? 

Western  exposure. — As  to  places  looking  to  the  west,  and 
which  feel  no  winds  from  the  east,  but  are  exposed  to  those 
from  the*north  and  south,  their  position  beyond  all  others  is 
most  favorable  to  disease.  [Italics  ours.]  *  *  »  ♦ 
During  summer,  the  early  breezes  cause  an  abundant  dew, 
[rather  it  should  be  said  the  cool  nights,]  whilst  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  heat  scorches  and  oppresses  the 
inhabitants.  Hence  their  complexion  is  bad,  and  tliey 
have  little  vigor.  They  are  liable  to  every  disease  I  have 
Bientioned,  without  au  exception.    Their  voice  is  hoarse,  in- 
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fected  with  the  miasmata  of  disease,  and  from  which  it  is  not 
purified  by  northern  winds.  Those  that  blow,  are  charged 
with  moisture,  for  the  western  winds  place  the  atmosphere  in 
a  state  resembling  that  of  antumn ;  and  a  town  thus  situ- 
ated, therefore,  partakes  of  all  the  inconveniences  which  the 
evenings  and  nuMmings  bring  with  them.  Such  are  the  re- 
marks I  have  to  make  as  to  good  or  bad  exposures."  (Ibid. 
p.  183.) 

The  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  de- 
ductions of  Hippocrates  drawn  twenty-two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  and  ours  of  this  day,  when  we  aver  that  we  had  not  con- 
sulted Hippocrates  prior  to  the  publication  of  our  views. 
They  are  the  same  essentially.  Hippocrates  does  not  account 
rightly  for  the  heavy  dews  of  hot  exposures ;  but  the  mis- 
chievous effects  on  health  of  alternations  of  temperature 
between  night  and  day  he  knew  full  well.  Again,  he  uses  the 
word  miasmata  as  Hahnemann  does, — an  internally  seated 
matter,  not  an  exhalation  from  the  swamps. 

Hippocrates  on  thk  Constitution  of  the  Seasons. — 
The  sage  of  Cos  was  a  close  observer,  and  his  doctrine  is^ 
**  As  the  constitutions  of  the  year,  so  are  the  diseases.  If 
mild  and  not  tempestuous,  the  diseases  are  not  difficult  to 
manage."  (Coxe^s  Epitome — Book  on  the  humors,  ch.  v.  p. 
105.) 

This  is  true,  generally  speaking,  but  sometimes  the  blights 
of  one  year  are  not  felt  till  the  next,  when  epidemics  break 
out  though  the  seasons  are  mild  and  equable,  deceiving  super- 
ficial observers ;  and  sometimes  a  series  of  blighting  years 
and  tempestuous  seasons  occur  antecedent  to  extraordinary 
pestilence,  and  the  climax  of  fatal  consequences  occurs  in  a 
mild  season.  This  was  the  case  in  1832,  when  epidemic 
cholera  first  raged  in  the  United  States ;  it  was  the  case  also 
in  1665,  the  year  of  the  great  plague  in  London. 

Effects  of  Summer  Heat. — ''  If  heat  predominates,  the  dis- 
eases are  bilious,  and  should  it  be  extreme,  the  spleen  becomes 
affected."    {Ibid.) 

Thus  it  is  now  also,  but  the  why  and  wherefore  who  has 
explained  ?  Nutrition  is  disturbed — the  scorbutic  diathesis  is 
implanted. 

8* 
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Effects  a^f  Localities,  ^c-r^Maluria.  -^  ^  Some  diseuM 
arise  from  marah  and  other  exhalations.  [Lancieoi's  doctrine 
of  malaria  was  borrowed^  then,  from  Hippocrates.]  Some  are 
congenital  and  are  detected  by  inquirj.  Some  are  endemic, 
peculiar  to  certain  regions,  and  attacking  numbers.  Others 
originate  from  a  peculiar  constitution^  regimen,  locality,  or 
season.  Unhealthy  situations  produce  diseases  corresponding 
to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  dependent  on 
their  locality.  Suddeu  changes  of  temperaluro  bring  on 
complaints,  etc."  (Ibid.) 

These  ai^e  doctrines  held  to  this  day,  and  contain  truQi 
mixed  with  error.  The  rationale  of  theso  etiological  points 
is  given  in  our  deductions  under  topography  of  Illinois,  essay 
on  Nursing  Sore  Mouth,  where  it  is  shown  that  impaired 
nutrition  is  the  consequence  of  all  these  adverse  climatic 
influences^  and  disease  of  one  sort  or  another  then  sets  in 
under  any  exciting  cause.  The  causes  of  disease  are  not 
specific,  and  as  numerous  as  the  classes,  orders,  genera  and 
species  of  disease  according  to  Nosotogists,  but  are  referable 
to  three  sources  only,  viz* :  imperfect  alimentation,  aeration, 
and  calorification.  But  let  us  pursue  Hippocrates  on  these 
interesting  matters  still  further. 

Effects  of  cold  winters  and  wet  springs, — *•  If  the  winter  is 
dry  and  constantly  chilled  by  the  north  wind,  the  spring  rainy 
and  heated  by  the  south  winds,  the  summer  will  necessarily 
bring  with  it  numerous  fevers,  etc."  {Op,  cii.  p.  187 — On 
JlirSf  Waters^  and  Localities.) 

This  accords  with  our  observations  in  Illinois,  viz. :  a  cold 
winter  and  wet  spring  brought  a  sickly  summer;  but  Hippo- 
crates only  recorded  the  fact,  the  coincidence  as  a  general 
truth,  whereas  wo  have  given  the  reason  why,  to  wit :  A  cold 
winter  disturbs  capillary  nutrition ;  destroys  laid  up  stores 
of  succulent  food ;  and  otherwise  disposes  to  scorbutus  by  con- 
finement within  doors,  inaction,  and  foul  air;  and  a  wet  spring 
but  adds  to  the  calamity  by  prolonging  confinement  and  re- 
tarding the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  ;  and  the  summer 
heat  develops  latent  into  active  scorbutus.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  are  but  two  classes  of  causes  of  diseases,  vis.  • 
inlaying  and  developing^  inducing  and  exciting,  and  pushed  to 
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their  ultimate  they  both  depend  on  meteorology;  for  the 
abridgment  of  food  comes  of  frosts  and  droughts,  etc.  To- 
pography, after  all,  is  but  the  study  of  local  climates.  No 
one  can  pursue  these  recorded  facts  or  observations  of  Hip- 
pocrates in  connection  with  the  recoird  we  made  in  lUinoiSy 
without  admitting  our  deductions,  it  appears  to  us. 

Effects  ^f  extraordinary  or  nofi'average  deasom, — "  When 
the  winter  is  moderate,  accompanied  with  showers  aud  south 
winds  [hot  winds] ;  when  spring  is  dry  and  cold,  with  north 
winds,  pregnant  women,  who  expected  parturition  in  spring, 
miscarry,  or  else  the  offspring  are  weak  and  unhealthy,  and 
soon  die ;  or  should  they  survive,  they  will  be  small,  languish^ 
ing,  and  unhealthy.  Dysenteries  and  dry  ophthalmies  will 
occur,  and  catarrhs  in  the  head,  falling  upon  the  lungs,   ^   ^ 

*  *     when  summer  heats  arise,  great  and  sudden  changes 
ensue,  with  diseases  ending  in  dysentery  and  dropsy^  etc.'' 

♦  ♦        ♦    (Ibid.) 

Now,  who  does  not  see  the  evidences  of  the  inlaid  scorbutic 
taint  here,  just  as  palpably  as  we  observed,  and  have  described 
it  in  oar  essay  on  Nursing  Sore  Mouth,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  18S5,  in  Illinois?  Is  there  anything  else  that  will 
produce  an  epidemic  of  abortions,  and  still-bom  infants  in  the 
spring,  and  diseases  ending  in  d^^sentery,  eta,  in  summer? 
We  again  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Budd's  views:  '*  We  have 
seen,"  says  he,  **that  the  approach  of  scurvy  is  gradual,  and 
that  prolonged  abstinence  from  succulodt  vegetables  is  neces- 
sary for  its  full  development ;  but  it  is  our  opinion  that 
something  short  of  this,  that  a  condition  which  might  be 
correctly  designated  a  scorbutie  taint,  must  often  occur  in 
the  lower  classes  in  towns,  but  especially  in  prisons  and 
asylums,  towards  and  at  the  close  of  lo<ig  winters  when 
snccalent  vegetables  are  scarce  and  expensive,  etc."  (See 
Tweedie's  Practice,)  Here  is  the  whole  secret  in  a  nut-shelL 
There  never  will  be  any  other  solution  of  the  matter^  and  it 
is  not  dependent  so  much  on  the  constitution  of  the  year  in 
the  abstract,  as  on  the  fact  that  **  succulent  vegetables  are 
scarce  and  expensive."  The  observations  of  Hippocrates  but 
confirm  our  views. 

HippocBJLTEs  ON  THX  IiAW8  OF  fi^iDSiaos.— Whife  our  neW 
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philosophy  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  one  basis  for  all  disease^ 
viz. :  the  scorbutic  diathesis^  inkid  hj  defectire  alimentation^ 
aeration,  or  calorification,  or  all  three  eodperating ;  extraor^ 
dinary  seasons  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  abridging 
food,  interrnpting  nutrition  by  inordinate  contraction  of  the 
capillaries,  by  winter's  cold,  or  prolonged  congestion  by  sum- 
mer's heat,  it  accounts  rationally  for  the  many  and  various 
forms  under  which  active  diseases  are  developed  by  vicissi* 
tudes,  etc.,  to  wit:  inherent  constitutional  diJOTerences,  age,^ 
sex,  habits,  stage  of  the  predisposition,  and  other  surrounding 
accidental  circumstances.  Now,  on  this  basis  the  phenomena 
not  only  of  sporadic  and  endemic  forms  of  disease  are  shown 
to  be  in  harmony  with  our  philosophy,  but  those  extraordi- 
nary manifestations  of  pestilence  also,  called  epidemics ;  for, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inlaying  causes,  by  a  series 
of  extraordinary  years,  and  ardency  of  the  developing  causes, 
extreme  thermometric  impressions,  will  the  diseases  assume 
or  approach  one  type,  or  put  on  a  similar  garb  and  prove 
rapid  and  fatal,  swallowing  up,  as  it  were,  all  other  diseases* 
The  interfusion,  intercurrence,  and  change  of  type,  sometimes 
seen,  the  law  of  which  is  beyond  any  satisfactory  explanation 
oa  any  other  basis,  is  explained  by  our  philosophy ,^  and  be- 
comes a  rational  law.  The  doctrine  of  the  specific  cause  and 
individuality  of  diseases,  is  shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  by 
this  conformability  of  all  nosological  differences  toward  the 
dominant  typo :  it  rebukes  it  as  a  falahood.  Etiology,  without 
our  philosophy,  is  but  blind  coigecture;  pathology  but 
dreamy  visions,  hopes^  and  disappointments}  and  therapeutics 
but  striking  at  an  enemy  in  the  dark.  But  this  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  ancients  of  greatest  repute  have 
handed  down  professional  dogmas,  and  the  moderns  follow 
them — the  blind  leading  the  blind.  To  substantiate  this,  we 
quote  from  Hippocrates  as  follows : 

Defects  of  Diet  and  Air  as  the  Origin  of  Epidemics. — 
*«  Some  diseases  arise  from  the  diet  or  regimen  employed } 
some  from  the  air  we  breathe.  [?}  Whenever,  in  the  same 
place,  many  persons  are  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  attribute  this  to  some  common  cause. 
Now  this  18  the  air.  [7]    It  is  evident  it  cannot  be  the  diet. 
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l)ecaa86  the  disease  attacks  all,  indiscriminately,  men  and 
women,  great  drinkers  and  such  as  drink  water  only,  those 
whu  eat  cakes  alike  with  such  as  live  on  bread  [a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  a  one-kind  of  diet  in  either  case},  labor- 
ei-s  and  the  idle.  Diet  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  since  persons  living  in  a  way  so  opposite  to  each 
other  [we  cannot  see  much  difference  in  the  power  to  ward  off 
scurvy  betw^n  living  on  cakes  and  living  on  bread,  even 
admitting  sugar,  eggs,  and  spices  arc  ingredients  in  the  cakes] 
are  equally  attacked  by  the  same  disease.  But  when,  at  the 
same  time,  diseases  are  altogether  different,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  diet  of  each  must  be  the  source  of  the  disease  of  each  in« 
dividual  [we  think  it  is  in  both  cases].  The  cure  must  then 
be  effected  by  opposing  to  each  the  reverse  [diet]  of  that 
which  tended  to  excite  his  disease,  as  I  have  elsewhere  eX" 
plained.  [Quere,  would  a  diet  on  homceopathic  principles 
ever  cure  ?]  *  *  *  When  an  epidemic  disease  pre- 
vails, the  cause  of  it  assuredly  is  not  in  the  food  we  take,  but 
in  the  air  respired  {assertion  without  proof],  in  which 
something  noxious  is  to  be  found  {assertion  without  proof 
again].  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  useless  to  change  the 
mode  of  living  (diet),  since  it  is  not  from  thence  the  evil 
originates  [assertion  without  proof  a  thiitl  time]."  {C^xeV 
Epitome  of  Hipp.  p.  154 — On  the  Jfatwrt  of  Man.) 

Now  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates  are  good  authority  when 
we  find  them  sustained  by  modern  science  and  established 
tiEu^ts,  but  good  for  nothing  when  not  thus  backed. 

Hippocrates  knew  nothing  of  the  constituent  elements  -of 
the  human  system ;  nothing  of  the  eonstitueai  elements  of 
food ;  nothing  of  the  constituent  elements  of  air.  How,  then, 
oould  he  speak  so  knowingly,  boldly,  and  confidently,  and 
decide  that  defective  aeration  produced  epidemics,  and  defec- 
tive alimentation  all  manner  of  sporadic  ailments?  It  is 
manifestly  but  an  opinion  founded  on  appearances,  just  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  around  the  earth  daily,  and 
tested  by  modern  science  is  just  as  void  of  truth. 

The  quotations  oppose  our  theory  of  epidemics,  while  they 
show  from  whence  the  present  vague  notions  of  an  **  eoidemie 
influence;"  or  '*  aonoething  noxious  in  the  air  "  arose.  But  the 
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power  for  evil  of  improper  diet  is  fts  strongly  mftintaiiie^  as 
ire  could  wi3h,  and  herein  lies  the  valie  of  all  Hippocrates 
had  said  on  the  sabjoct.  He  bas  bit  a  great  truth,  but  missed 
its  just  applieation.  The  tratk  stands^  bat  the  error  falb 
when  tested  by  nodem  pbjeiologj  and  cheaiistrj,  as  the 
reader  will  more  elearlj  perceive  in  progres^g  onward. 

Extraordin(try  YtarB  and  Stasam  ms  th%  Origin  •f  Epi 
demies, — Hippocrates  wrote  seren  books  on  epidemics,  and 
he  prefaces  his  books  by  a  description  of  the  constitation  of 
the  years  of  the  pestilential  period.  ^  It  contains,  under  three 
sections,  the  statement  of  the  seasons  for  three  years  as  bccnr- 
ing  at  Thasns,  [the  place  of  bis  residence,]  followed  by  the 
rise  of  an  epidemic  state  of  disease  of  two  years' continnance," 
and  we  will  draw  from  it  snflBeient  to  show  bis  illustration  of 
extraordinary  rears  goTernrng  epidemics.  The  reader  is  to 
bear  in  mind  the  main  fact,  tii.  :  that  extraordinary  seasons 
blight  and  abridge  the  erops  and  fruits. 

^  First  Year. — In  Tbasus  in  tbe  aatamn,  about  the  equinox, 
and  under  the  Pleiades,  the  rains  were  great,  continual,  and 
soft,  as  when  the  wind  is  sontherly.  The  winter  mild  with 
southerly  winds,  and  rery  Kttle  northerly.  With  these  were 
greater  droughts  than  ordinary,  so  that  the  whole  winter  was, 
in  effect,  like  the  spring.  The  spring  was  also  affeeted  with 
southerly  winds,  but  yet  was  cold,  and  a  little  wet.  The  summer 
was  for  the  most  part  cloady  and  dry.  The  Gtesise  [north  winds] 
blew  but  little,  faintly,  and  irregularly.  The  whde year  being 
thus  affected  with  southerly  winds,  and  greater  droughts  than 
ordinary,  early  in  the  spring  (from  the  former  year's  being  dif- 
ferent, and  affected  with  northerly  winds)  some  few  were 
attacked  with  burning  ferers  of  a  kind  good  sort,  and  a  few 
others  with  hemorrhages,  neither  of  which  proved  mortal.  *  * 
Early  in  the  summer,  and  from  that  time  tiH  the  winter,  many 
of  those  who  had  been  for  a  long  while  somewhat  consumptive, 
were  laid  i^  with  consumptions;  and  others,  who  were 
doubtful,  were  then  fataly  convinced.  Others  again,  where 
nature  tended  that  way,  dated  the  besrinning  of  it  from  that 
time.  ♦  *  *  The  manner  in  which  most  of  them  were 
affected  is  as  follows.  They  were  seised  with  continual,  acute 
fevers,  attended  with  a  cbilline«s,  but  no  intermissioa;  of  the 
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iemitertian  kind :  the  fit  being  one  day  moderate,  the  next 
vehement,  and  so  increasing  to  great  vehemence.  Thev 
sweated  continnallj,  but  not  all  over.  The  extremities  were 
very  cold,  and  grew  warm  again  with  difficulty.  The  belly 
was  disturbed  with  bilious^  small,  simple,  thin,  griping  stools, 
and  that  frequently.  The  urine  thin,  without  color,  crude, 
and  little  in  quantity;  or  else  thick,  with  a  small  sediment, 
that  did  not  subside  well,  but  appeared  crude  and  unseason- 
able. They  coughed  a  little  and  often,  and  the  matter 
expectorated  was  indeed  digested,  but  brought  away  by  little 
and  little,  and  with  difficulty.  Where  the  case  was  very 
violent,  no  digestion  happened,  but  what  they  spit  was  con- 
tinually crude.  The  throats  of  most  of  them  were  from  the 
beginning  and  all  along  painful,  red,  and  inflamed  [scorbutic 
i4>pearance].  The  rheum  that  came  from  them  little,  thin, 
and  sharp.  A  consumption  and  general  disorder  soon 
followed.  *  ♦  ♦  In  the  summer  and  the  autumn  many 
fevers  came  on,  of  the  continual  kind,  though  not  violent ; 
and  that  to  such  as  had  been  long  ill,  but  in  other  respects  not 
worn  out  ♦  ♦  ♦  Many  of  them  held  out  so  long,  as  to 
be  ill  in  the  winter ;  but  of  all  here  described  none  but  the 
consumptive  died. 

*^  Second  Year. — In  Thasue, 'early  in  the  autumn,  the 
weather  was  unseasonable,  and  on  ia  sudden  grew  wet  with 
much  northerly  and  southerly  wind,  that  lasted  the  whole 
time  of  the  Pleiades,  and  even  to  their  setting.  The  winter 
was  affected  with  northerly  winds;  the  rains  were  great  and 
heavy,  attended  with  snow,  and  for  the  most  part  a  mixture 
of  fair  weather.  Thus  the  whole  affair  stood;  and,  with 
respect  to  tlie  cold,  what  happened  was  not  very  unseasonable. 
But  after  the  winter  solstice,  and  when  the  west  wind  begins 
to  blow,  there  was  very  severe  winter  weaUier,  with  much 
northerly  wind  and  snow,  and  abundance  of  rain  without 
ceasing.  Over  head  it  looked  stormy  and  cloudy.  This 
state  lasted  without  remission  to  the  equinox.  The  spring 
was  cold,  northerly,  watery,  and  cloudy;  the  summer  not  very 
scorching.  The  Etesian  blew  continually  ;  and,  about  the  ris- 
ing of  Arcturus,  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  again  on  a  sudden, 
with  northerly  winds*    Ths  whole  year  being  thna  damp  and 
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oold,  affected  with  northerly  winds,  they  passed  the  winter 
well  for  the  most  part,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
many  persons  (not  to  say  a  great  many)  were  taken  ill. 
First  of  all  appeared  humid  ophthalmies  (or  inflammations  of 
the  eyes),  with  weepings,  pain,  and  indigestion.  *  *  * 
In  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  dysenteries,  tenesmuses,  and 
lienteries,  were  complained  of;  so  were  bilious  purgings,  of 
a  thin,  crude,  griping  nature,  and  much  in  quantity.  Others 
again  were  watery ;  and  many  complained  of  painful  fluxes. 
*  *  *  In  the  autumn  and  the  winter,  continual 
fevers  turned  out,  besides  a  few  that  were  ardent,  diurnal, 
nocturnal,  semitertians,  perfect  tertians,  quartans,  and  erra- 
tics. «  •  ♦  i^Q  mcgor  part  could  not  get  rid.  of 
their  fevers  during  the  Pleiades,  nor  even  till  winter.  Con* 
vulsions  were  also  frequent,  especially  among  children,  from 
the  beginning,  but  not  without  a  fever.  *  *  •  Dysen- 
teries, tenesmuses,  lienteries,  and  fluxes  were  likewise  added; 
and  some  fell  into  dropsies.  Nauseas  and  great  uneasiness 
happened  with  and  without  these.  Whatever  was  very  vehe- 
ment, either  despatched  the  patient  soon,  or  was  of  no  benefit 
to  him  at  all.  *  *  *  It  proved  fatal  to  persons  of 
every  age,  but  chiefly  to  children  just  weaned,  and  to  tliose 
of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  those  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
'*  Third  Year. — In  Thasus,  a  little  before  the  rising  of 
Arcturus,  and  during  its  continuance,  there  fell  many  great 
showers  with  northerly  winds ;  but  about  the  equinox,  and  to 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  little  southerly  showers.  The 
winter  was  northerly,  and  drier  than  ordinary.  The  winds 
cold,  and  the  snows  deep.  About  the  equinox  the  cold  was 
sharpest.  The  spring  was  northerly  and  drier  than  ordinary ; 
but  yet  the  weather  was  a  little  wet  and  cold.  About  the  sum- 
mer solstice  a  little  rain  with  a  great  deal  of  cold,  to  the  rising 
of  the  Dog-star;  from  which  time  to  the  rising  of  Arcturus 
the  summer  was  hot,  and  the  heats  were  great  and  scorching, 
not  gradually  or  at  intervals,  but  continually.  The  droughts 
were  also  great,  and  the  Etesie  blew.  About  the  rising  of 
Arcturus  southerly  gentle  showers  fell  to  the  equinox.  Dur- 
ing this  state  of  the  weather,  in  the  winter,  paraplegias  began 
and  attacked  many,  some  of  whom  died  in  a  short  time :  for 
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the  disease  was  very  epidemical.  In  other  respects  they  were 
well.  Bat  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring  burning 
fevers  came  on,  and  continued  to  the  equinox,  and  even  to 
tKfe  summer.  •  •  •  Hemorrhages  were  very  frequent, 
especially  among  young  persons  and  adults;  and,  where 
nothing  of  this  kind  happened,  it  very  often  proved  fatal. 
*  *  "^^  In  the  summer,  dysenteries  were  epidemical;  and 
even  where  hemorrhages  had  happened,  some  were  at  last 
seized  with  dysenteries.  •  •  •  Many  women  were  taken 
ill,  but  less  than  the  men,  and  died  less.  Many  of  them  had 
hard  labours,  and  after  the  birth  were  taken  ill  again,  and  for 
the  mo.st  part  died.  *  •  •  All  of  my  acquaintance  mis- 
carried that  chanced  to  be  with  child.  •  *  *  £at  about 
the  equinox,  to.  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  even  in  the 
winter,  burning  fevers  continued.  •  •  •  The  number  of 
diseases  was  now  very  great,  and  those  who  died  of  them 
were  chiefly  children,  young  persons,  adults,  and  such  as  had 
smooth  bodies,  white  skins,  straight  hair,  black  hair,  and 
black  eyes.  The  lazy  and  indolent  died  likewise,  and  so  did 
those  whose  voice  was  either  high,  small,  or  rough,  and  where 
there  was  any  impediment  in  the  speech,  or  a  choleric  temper* 
Many  women  of  this  kind  died  too.'* 

The  reader  is  desired  to  compare  this  discription  of  an 
epidemic  and  the  extraordinary  seasons  that  produced  it  with 
our  description  of  the  constitution  of  the  years  1834 — '35  in 
Illinois,  and  the  epidemic  that  arose,  see  pp.  242  and  274, 
Nursing  Sore  Mouth  Essay. 

Galen  on  the  Laws  op  Epidemics. — Among  the  writings 
of  Galen  is  a  book  ''  On  the  good  or  bad  juices  of  food," 
from  which  we  make  the  following  quotation — Goxe's  Epitome, 
p.  663. 

"  The  chief  interest  of  this  book,  nevertheless,  arises  in  my 
opinion  from  other  sources;  the  first  of  which  is,  the  account 
it  affords  us  of  a  mighty  famine  and  plague  in  Rome,  (or  rather 
extended  throughout  the  world,)  and  continuing  for  several 
years.  The  recurrence  from  extreme  necessity  to  unwhole- 
some  plants  and  herbs,  soon  vitiated  the  ftuids,  and  disposed 
the  system  to  numerous  diseases ;  such  as  various  affections 
of  the  skin,  ulcerSi  erysipeUuii  phlegmon,  herpes,  itcbi  and 
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lepra,  and  others,  accompanied  with  fever,  affeetiog  the  intM- 
tines,  etc.,  with  djsentery,  inflammation  of  the  viscera  and 
bladder,  etc,  and  np  to  malignant  diseases  of  the  highest 
grade,  with  all  their  accompanying  and  frightfal  symptoms. 
In  the  beginning  of  these,  some  physicians  bled  their  patients, 
and  the  blood,  he  tells  ns,  was  always  bad,  of  a  deeper  and 
darker  hae  than  natural,  more  watery  and  acerimonions,  and 
the  incision  healing  with  difficnlty.  Many,  it  appears,  died 
from  eating  some  of  tiie  fungi,  cicata,  and  other  noxious 
plants." 

One  brief  word  in  regard  to  Gktlen's  views.  He  is  writing 
*'on  the  good  or  bad  juices  of  food,"  and  in  the  passage 
quoted  is  explaining  the  cause  of  a  great  plague  in  Rome, 
following  a  mighty  famine,  which  extended  throughout  the 
world,  and  continued  for  several  years. — (Coxe.)  Now,  who 
80  blind  as  not  to  see  that  scorbutus  must  have  been  inlaid 
to  rottenness,  judging  by  the  "  black  "  and  "  watery  "  appear- 
ances of  the  blood,  and  the  incisions  after  Y.  S.  "  healing  with 
difficulty."  And  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  cravings  for 
vegetables,  when  it  is  said  '*  many  died  from  eating  some  of 
the  fungi,  cicuta,  and  other  noxious  plants?"  These  cravings 
for  greens  are  pantomime  evidences  of  scorbutus  that  never 
lie.  Rightly  interpreted,  these  quotations  sustain  our  philoso- 
phy. The  medley  of  diseases,  increasing  in  force  from  skin 
affections  to  bowel  complaints,  up  to  the  highest  grade  of 
malignant  plague,  which  swallowed  up  all,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  our  views. 

The  date  of  this  plague  is  not  given  by  Oalen,  bat  as  he 
practiced  in  Rome,  after  his  recall  from  his  native  country, 
Greece,  by  the  Emperor  Antonius,  until  long  after  the 
accession  of  Commodus,  A.D.  180,  we  may  safely  conclude  it 
to  have  been  the  plague  that  overspread  Italy,  A.D.  187,  and 
continued  three  years;  the  deaths  in  Rome  amounting  to 
live  thousand  in  a  day,  for  a  considerable  time.  The  mor* 
tality  among  cattle  was  also  very  great  Webster  says,  in 
commenting  on  this  plaguoi  "  a  famint  prevailed  at  the  same 
time,  and  historians  ascribe  it  [the  plague]  to  Cleander,  the 
minister  of  Commodus,  who  had  monopolised  the  corn  to  com* 
pel  people  to  purchase  iroai  him  at  an  advanced  price.    Dion 
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OaBsins,  however,  says,  the  year  had  been  unfruitful  "  {See 
Webster  on  Pestilence,  yol.  i.  p.  75.)  AH  these  facts  tend  to 
confirm  oar  philosophy,  that  deficient  and  defective  alimenta- 
tion lie  at  the  bottom  of  epidemics,  by  inlaying  scorbutus ;  and 
the  more  deeply  inlaid,  l^e  more  the  epidemic  conforms  to 
^me  type. 

Sydbnhaic  on  ths  Laws  of  Epidehicb. — ^From  1660  to 
1670,  a  period  of  ten  years,  epidemics  devastated  the  world. 
In  London,  the  pestilence  culminated  in  the  plague  of  1665. 
Sydenham  practiced  in  London  throughout  this  pestilential 
period,  and  although  history  records  that  he  ran  away  from 
the  plague  on  its  first  breaking  out,  he  atoned  for  this  act  of 
cowardice  by  his  subsequent  bravery  in  soon  returning  and 
practicing  throughout  the  dreadful  epidemic.  He  has 
described  the  epidemics  of  this  period,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
«ny  one  can  take  a  comprehensive  glance  of  their  portraits, 
or  of  the  piece-meal  records,  without  awarding  to  us  or  to  our 
philosophy  the  key  of  explanation.  The  causes  that  we  have 
shown  to  inevitably  inlay  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  everywhere 
prevailed,  and  reached  tiieir  climax  in  England  in  1664;  just 
as  we  have  shown  that  extraordinary  seasons  precede  epi- 
demics in  our  day.  We  must  be  brie^  but  will  endeavor  to 
be  pertinent. 

Constitution  of  the  seasons  prior  to  the  Plague  of  1665  in 
London, — Webster  says  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  1660, 
it  was  very  tempestuous,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  very 
sickly  period  in  Europe — that  there  was  a  terrible  drought 
in  Canada  and  New  England,  drying  up  the  creeks  and 
rivers,  in  1662,  with  great  sickness — that  the  summer  of  1664 
in  England  was  wet,  and  cattle  died  of  diseases — that  in  New 
England  commenced  the  mildew  of  the  wheat,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cultivate  it — that  the  winter  of  1664-65  was 
*<  terribly  severe  "  in  England,  and  the  Thames  a  bridge  of 
ice  1  these  were  the  phenomena  that  opened  and  accompanied 
the  pestilential  period  under  consideration. 

Consequences. — Malignant  diseases  followed  influentas  and 
cynanches  in  America ;  and  according  to  Sydenham,  all  dis- 
eases in  England  assumed  new  violence  as  early  as  1661, 
preparatory  to  the  great  plague — intermittent  fevers  became 
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epidemic  in  London  that  year,  with  more  violent  symptoms 
than  Qsnal,  and  in  winter,  although  they  yielded,  continued 
fevers  prevailed  every  winter  till  1665  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. In  1663,  malignant  epidemics  carried  off  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  Venetian  territories.  The  plague 
raged  in  Holland  the  same  year.  In  1664,  Prussia  was 
afflicted  with  a  malignant  purple  fever,  and  toward  the  close 
of  that  year  the  fevers  became  so  malignant  in  London,  as  to 
be  considered  the  true  plague.    (Webster.) 

Now  here  is  the  same  coincidence  of  blighting  influences  on 
vegetation  and  pestilence  immediately  following,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  essays,  and  such  influences  as 
invariably  inlay  scurvy. 

To  Sydenham  we  owe  the  dogma  that  two  epidemics  cannot 
hold  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  He  says,  "  Who- 
ever, in  the  cure  of  fevers,  hath  not  always  in  view  the 
constitution  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  [but  he  does  not 
explain  how]  to  produce  some  particular  epidemic  disease ; 
and  likewise  to  reduce  all  the  cotemporary  diseases  to  its 
own  form  and  likeness,  [but  how  he  does  not  toll  us,]  proceeds 
in  an  uncertain  and  fallacious  way."  (Wallis^s  Ed.  voL  i.  p. 
340.)  This  despotism  of  a  powerful  epidemic,  he  portrays  as 
extending  to  the  most  trifling  cases  of  indisposition;  and  that 
where  the  absolutism  of  the  reigning  form  of  disease  was  not 
at  once  fully  acknowledged  by  all  others,  still  they  were 
forced  to  do  homage  by  putting  on  its  livery  in  the  main. 
This  is  the  great  law  of  epidemics  with  him,  and  led  to  the 
ad^option  of  a  unity  of  treatment,  (and  virtually  endorses  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease)  jnst  as  masked  i^es  have  to 
bo  treated  with  quinine,  whether  neuralgia,  or  dysentery,  or 
suppression  of  the  menses — just  as  diarrhoeas,  choleras,  fevers 
and  agues,  dysenteries,  etc.,  are  best  cured  with  acids  and 
quinine.  And  who  does  not  see  in  all  these  illustrations  the 
unity  basis  of  the  scorbutic  primary  pathology  we  maintain  ? 
It  harmonizes  and  explains  every  difficulty ;  tells  us  houf  the 
constitution  of  the  year  produces  an  epidemic;  and  how  an 
epidemic  reduces  all  forms  of  disease  to  its  livery. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place  that  the  seasons,  in 
1665,  dnring  tiie  raging  of  the  plague  in  London,  were 
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exceedingly  propitions.  Webster  says,  (vol.  i.  p,  200,) 
''The  summer  of  1665,  in  England,  was  very  temperate,  the 
weather  fine  and  the  fruits  good.  AH  the  writers  of  that 
day  agree,  that  no  cause  of  pestilence  could  be  observed  in 
the  visible  qualities  of  the  season."  This  was  the  fact  also 
in  1832,  in  the  United  States,  during  the  summer  of  the  first 
great  epidemic  manifestation  of  cholera  here ;  but  we  have 
explained  this— the  unpropitious  years  immediately  preceding 
tell  the  tale — they  throw  their  combined  latent  evils  on  an 
innocent  year.  We  have  been  gazing  at  the  stars,  and  straining 
our  eyes  after  some  noxious  agent  in  the  air,  and  cloaking  our 
ignorance  under  malaria,  and  the  epidemic  influence  long 
enough.  It  is  high  time  a  revision  of  the  facts  and  testimony 
was  had. 

The  bills  of  mortality  in  London,  in  1663,  amounted  to 
15,000  in  round  numbers;  in  1664,  18,000;  and  in  1665, 
97,000!  of  which  68,000  are  set  down  as  caused  by  plague, 
and  28,000  by  other  diseases.  The  previous  summer  had 
been  very  wet,  the  com  mildewed,  and  the  winter,  '64-'65, 
terribly  severe,  and  the  plague  broke  out,  not  only  in  London, 
but  ail  over  Europe,  more  or  less,  and  malignant  epidemics 
also  in  Asia  and  America.  The  plague  began  in  London,  in 
June,  but  Sydenham  says  a  very  malignant  fever  preceded  it 
in  May,  which  he  dare  not  pretend  to  say  was  really  entitled 
to  be  called  the  plague,  (it  had  all  the  symptoms,  but  milder,) 
and  that  it  prevailed  after  the  plague  had  ceased,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  ceased.  How  exactly  corresponding  to 
epidemics  of  our  time. 

Gallup  on  thk  Laws  of  Epidemics.  Ccmstitution  of  the. 
Seasons  of  1809  and  1810. — **It  appears  from  a  communica- 
tion froDpi  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  president  of  Williams' 
College,  to  Dr.  North,  that  the  average  heat  of  this  summer, 
1809,  was  two  degrees  below  the  average  heat  of  seven  suc- 
cessive summers,  ending  in  1810 :  and  that  the  average  heat 
of  1810  was  one  degree  below  the  average  heat;  and  conse- 
quently these  two  summers  were  considerably  colder  than 
usual.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  fact.  The  summers  of 
these  two  years  were  so  ooId,that  corn  did  not  ripen  as  usual 

9» 
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in  this  latitade.  I  would  snggeBt,  that  disefisee  are  BOtmuoli 
influenced  by  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  any 
further  than  they  act  as  exciting  causes^*'' 

Letter  from  Dr.  Powell  to  Dr.  Gallup  on  the  character  of 
the  Diseases  of  1810, — '*  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Truinan 
Powell,  M«  D.,  dated  Burliiigton,  (Vermont,)  August  8,  1810, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  Speaking  of  a  com- 
plaint which  had  raged  in  his  neighborhood,  he  says,  'It 
commenced  about  the  first  of  January,  1810,  and  continued  to 
increase  until  about  the  first  of  March,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  on  the  decline,  and  disappeared  by  the  first  <A 
April,  though  in  some  towns  farther  south,  it  prevailed  much 
longer,  even  into  June.  But  those  towns  were  generally 
exempted  from  the  disease  during  the  winter.  The  symptoms 
of  this  disease  were  those  common  to  all  other  pneumonic 
aiSections,  differing  no  way  but  in  the  degree  from  a  common 
pleurisy  or  peripneumony.  It  generally,  among  physicians, 
went  by  the  name  of  malignant  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony, 
which  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  term.  It  predominated 
over  all  other  diseases;  no  person  could  fall  sick  without 
having  some  pain  in  the  breast,  side,  or  shoulder,  with  cough 
and  expectoration  of  a  very  ill-conditioned  matter,  resembling 
what  is  generally  discharged  from  sores  in  a  state  of  gangrene  \ 
no  precursory  symptoms  were  to  be  observed,  whereby  the 
approach  of  the  disease  could  be  known.  The  seizures  were 
almost  instantaneous.  Many  would  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  and,  in  thirty  minutes,  be  in  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  It  generally  finished  its  course  ia 
six  or  eight  days,  terminating  either  in  death  or  a  favorable 
crisis.  A  few  instances  occurred  where  the  weight  of  the 
inflammation  fell  upon  the  throat,  in  which  case  it  produced  a 
complete  angina  maligna.  A  few  other  cases  occurred  where 
the  face  and  limbs  were  much  tumefied  and  inflamed,  in  all  of 
which  cases  the  lungs  seemed  exempted  from  inflammation. 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  respectable  physician,  who  lives  at 
the  northward,  that,  in  his  vicinity,  he  had  a  number  of  cases 
of  spotted  fever  with  the  disease  above  named :  but  one  or 
two  happened  in  this  vicinity.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
spotted  fever  and  the  disease  above  named  originate  from  one 
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and  the  same  cause,  difiering  no  waj  but  in  degree  and  seat 
of  the  urgent  symptoms.  I  believe  it  vill  be  acknowledged 
oy  every  medical  gentleman,  that  two  epidemics  diametrically 
opposite  in  their  natures  can  never  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  climate,  (diseases  of  specific  contagion  excepted :) 
therefore,  I  conclude,  that  the  malignant  pleurisy,  which 
existed  in  this  country  last  winter,  and  the  spotted  feveri 
which  prevailed  in  sundry  parts  of  New  England,  have  one 
and  the  same  cause,  differing  only  in  degree  and  seat  of  the 
urgent  symptoms.' 

*<  The  identity  of  the  hurtful  principle  will  not  be  doubted. 
It  will  be  conceded,  that  what  constitutes  the  difference 
between  pneumonia,  cynanche  trachealis,  phrenitis,  enteritis, 
and  that  peculiar  disease  called  spotted  fever,  consists  in  a 
difference  of  severity  and  of  local  affection,  in  the  part  upon 
which  the  principal  force  of  the  disease  may  fall.  Symptoms 
are  different  not  only  from  an  affection  of  different  organs, 
but  the  identical  part  of  the  organ  affected.  For  example; 
when  the  bronchial  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  affected,  the 
symptoms  are  not  the  same,  as  when  the  investing  membrane 
of  the  lungs  is  affected,  etc 

Disease  a  unit — personal  peculiarity,  location,  etc,  cause  the 
symptoms  to  vary. — *^  Hitherto  the  before  mentioned  epidemic 
diseases  have  beeen  considered,  as  prevailing  altogether  in  a 
solitary  manner;  indeed,  it  is  usual  for  some  one  to  have  the 
pre-eminence ;  but  it  is  also  frequent  for  two  or  more  of  them 
to  prevail  at  the  same  time.  By  this  may  be  understood, 
that  the  epidemic  causes,  by  meeting  with  personal  peculiarity, 
may  affect  different  organs,  and  have  different  symptoms;  and 
consequently  have  different  names  attached  to  them;  also 
the  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  of  very  different  diatheses, 
when  it  is  only  another  variety  of  the  same  disease. 

"  It  is  common  to  see  dysentery,  and  those  fevers  called 
bilious,  prevailing  at  the  same  time ;  or  it  may  be  such,  as  are 
denominated  typhus,  etc.  It  is  very  frequently  the  fact,  that 
when  common  fevers  prevail  of  any  kind,  many  will  have  the 
disease,  which  is  called  colic,  or  what  many  suppose  to  be 
colic,  although  the  intestines  are  pervious. 

''  It  is  common  for  pleurisy,  phreuiiis,  cronp^  typhus,  and 
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even  mania,  to  prevail  at  the  same  time.  Namerons  remarks 
of  a  similar  nature  might  be  added  of  diseases  prevailing  ai 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  supposed  different  diatheses^  when 
in  fact;  it  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  disease  falls  with 
greater  force  on  some  other  organ  than  usual. 

'*  These  facts  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  practitioner, 
and  might  be  so  to  the  nosologist.  Thej  teach  the  former  that 
all  epidemic  diseases  are  of  one  family,  and  nearly  allied  to 
each  other;  and  that  the  principal  difference  consists  in  a 
difference  of  certain  symptoms,  which  entirely  depend  upon 
the  locality  of  the  disease ;  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  to 
bestow  particular  attention  upon  these,  in  certain  varieties, 
yet  the  general  state  of  diseased  action  is  very  similar,  and 
to  be  relieved  by  the  same  general  remedies. 

<'The  nosologist  may  reflect  on  the  danger  of  substituting 
names  for  essences ;  and  the  folly  of  establishing  fixed  charac- 
ters to  the  mutability  of  diseased  action,  not  comporting  with 
the  physiognomy  of  the  case  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient" — 
Gallup  on  Epidemics ,  pp.  59  and  161. 

Now  who  docs  not  see  that  here  is  embodied  our  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  primary  pathology  ?  the  supposed  differing 
diatheses  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  Also  the 
doctrine  of  Hippocrates  of  the  unity  of  disease^  differing  by 
reason  of  location  ?  the  cause  falls  on  this  or  that  organ  with 
greatest  force,  and  the  phenomena,  of  course,  differ.  The 
'* personal  peculiarities"  amount  to  pretty  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  the  inherent  differences  of  subjects  we  speak  of. 

The  great  reason  why  everybody  has  supposed  there  were 
numerous  diatheses,  is  this,  nobody  has  shown  the  origin  of 
any  one,  the  primary  pathology,  or  the  first  link  in  the 
morbid  chain.  Our  philosophy  reveals  this  in  regard  to  the 
disease  called  scurvy,  and  shows  it  to  be  the  platform  of  all 
disease — a  want  of  the  pabulum  of  life  and  health,  nutrition. 
No  diseases  can  begin  where  nutrition  is  perfect,  and  when- 
ever it  becomes  imperfect,  the  sum  of  that  imperfection  is  so 
much  scorbutus.  The  natural  vital  stimuli,  food,  air,  and 
warmth,  when  perfect,  maintain  health,  because  the  nutritive 
function  goes  on  happily ;  but  if  the  elements  of  nutrition  are 
wanting  in  the  food,  or  the  air  is  so  cold  the  capillary  dreu- 
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latiofi  is  impeded  hj  contraction^  or  so  hot  it  is  impeded  bj 
congestion,  and  the  debris  of  the  system  is  not  exonerated, 
scorbutus  begins.  Now  we  think  this  is  the  truth,  and  a 
great  truth,  the  greatest  truth  that  has  ever  been  revealed  in 
medicine.  We  think  the  laws  of  all  epidemics,  whether 
illustrated  bj  Hippocrates,  or  Qalen,  or  Sydenham,  or  Gallup, 
or  Webster,  or  our  humble  self,  go  to  prove  that  our  views 
are  correct — that  the  reason  why  they  prevail  is  because  of 
the  inlaid  scorbutic  taint,  and  that  this  explains  why  all  dis 
eases  conform  to  the  dominant  type.  Why  there  happens  to 
be  a  dominant  type,  Gallup  and  Hippocrates  both  explain  to 
some  extent,  viz. :  the  force  of  the  cause  falling  on  a  partica 
lar  organ.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  in 
commenting  on  some  of  the  different  authors  on  scurvy  before 
we  finish.  Whether  wo  shall  make  the  subject  perfectly  dear, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

LiND  ON  THE  Laws  op  Epidemics. — Lind  says  in  his  great 
work  on  Scurvy,  3d.  ed.  p.  110.  »*  The  next  thing  observable 
here  is,  that  whatever  diseases  are  epidemical  at  the  same 
time  with  the  scurvy,  or  even  whatever  intercurrent  diseases 
prevail,  these  scorhutical  habits  are  very  liable  to  be  seized 
with:  and  this  sometimes  happens  when  such  distempers 
would  appear  [appearances  are  often  erroneous]  to  be  of  a 
pretty  opposite  genus  to  the  scurvy.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  prevailing  distempers  are  of  a  putrid  nature,  such  as  the 
small-pox,  measles,  dysenteric  fever,  etc.,  [of  like  genus  to 
the  scurvy,]  it  is  then  that,  cooperating  with  the  scorbutic  accri* 
many,  they  produce  the  most  fatal  and  malignant  symptoms.*' 

Who  does  not  perceive  by  this  the  full  explanation  of 
Sydenham's  law — how  the  masked  despot,  king  scurvy,  swaU 
lowed  up  all  his  subjects,  the  lesser  diseases,  even  to  the 
malignant  fever,  which  differed  from  it  only  in  violence? 
Every  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  the  United  States  tells  the 
same  story,  cholera  the  same,  etc.,  showing  the  true  patho- 
logy to  be  the  scorbutic  diathesis. 

Dr.  John  Buckler,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  informs  us  by  word  of 
mouth,  that,  a  few  years  since,  he  attended  two  hundred  cholera 
patients  in  an  hospital  of  that  city,  during  an  epidemic  visita- 
tion of  this  terrible  pestilence,  and  every  patient  who  survived 
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the  choleric  passion,  had  the  scurvy !  We  observed  the  same 
thing  at  Pittsburg  in  1854;  and  Mr.  Thorn  observed  the  same 
thing  in  India  in  1848.  Where  did  all  these  subjects,  to  a 
man,  get  the  scurvy,  a  slow  disease,  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
say,  as  well,  twenty  minutes?  for  when  cholera  stopped  the 
scurvy  was  fully  formed.  Our  philosophy  shows  the  absurdity 
of  calling  a  group  of  symptoms  a  disease,  and  explains  those 
mysterious  phenomena.  All  is  reasonable,  rational  and  com- 
prehensible, tested  by  the  new  doctrine.  When  the  reader 
shall  have  examined  the  views  of  the  old  authors,  and  the 
laws  of  the  epidemic  manifestation  of  scurvy  in  full,  he  will 
find  our  generalization  doctrine  the  only  possible  way  of  satis- 
fying a  reasoning  mind  on  the  subject.  We  will  make  a  few 
more  quotations,  however,  to  illustrate  the  matter  in  this 
technical  connection,  for  fear  we  may  not  find  so  favorable  a 
moment  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  relation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  seasons  to  epidemic  scurvy. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Ives^s  Journal  at  Sea — Lind. — The 
general  idea  is,  that  scurvy  is  a  winter  and  early  spring 
disease.  The  old-fashioned,  non-febrile,  chronic  form,  with 
gum  and  leg  symptoms,  and  costive  bowels,  does  prevail  more 
then:  but  our  essays  show  that  the  devastating  epidemic 
manifestations  of  it  occur  in  summer  and  autumn.  At  sea, 
the  meteoric  exciting  or  developing  causes  are  not  so  intense 
in  summer,  as  on  land,  because  there  is  no  upward  radiation 
of  heat  at  night;  the  sea  is  colder  than  the  air.  Still  chronic 
epidemic  scurvy  breaks  out  in  summer  and  autumn  at  sea, 
though  scorbutic  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas  and  fevers  more  pre- 
vail. Mr.  Ives'  says,  (Lind,  p.  97,)  **0n  the  11th  of  February, 
1744,  the  day  we  engaged  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  we  had  not  above  four  or  five  but  what  were  at  their 
fighting  quarters.  *  *  *  On  the  15th  my  list  stood  thus: 
Recovering  from  the  scurvy  30.  Scorbutic  complaints  in  the 
first  stage  5.  Bad  in  the  scurvy  4.  Pleurisy  1.  Flux  1.  Lum- 
bagines  3.  Agues  2.  Coughs  and  colds  11.  Sick  in  all  61." 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  all  the  sick  were  put  into  hospital 
at  Mahon.  March  was  cold  and  rainy ;  '•  five  or  six  scorbu- 
tic men  who  had  coughs,  are  now  in  deep  consumptions; 
towards  the  last  of  the  month  coughs  and  slight  fevers  pre- 
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Tailed/'  In  April  and  May  inflammations  and  fevers  pre- 
vailed; Jane  July  and  Angast  mild  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries. September,  **  now  and  then  a  scorbutic  complaint." 
October,  a  rough  and  rainy  month.  *'  We  were  much  alarmed 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  scurvy.  On  the  13th  I  put  on 
shore  24.  We  left  Oibralter  the  14th,  and  when  we  came  the 
length  of  Minorca,  having  no  orders  to  proceed  further,  I  sent 
20  in  scurvy  also  to  Mahon  hospital.  *  ♦  ♦  We  arrived 
at  Vado  20  Nov.,  and  upon  our  arrival  there  we  had  60  men 
in  the  scurvy."     Quite  an  autumnal  epidemic. 

Extract  from  Ronsseus,  who  wrote  in  1564 — liznd.— Ronsseus 
says,  (Lind,  p.  308.)  **  In  1562,  after  a  very  rainy  season  in 
Holland,  frequent  and  very  troublesome  scurvies  ensued ;  so 
tiiat  although  this  malady  was  at  all  times  endemic,  yet  upon 
very  slight  occasions,  it  often  became  more  general  or  epi- 
demical during  a  moist  season.  It  usually  prevailed  most  in 
spring  and  autumn;  was  milder  in  the  spring,  and  shorter; 
but  in  the  autumn,  it  was  of  longer  continuance,  and  more 
obstinate."    Very  like  our  epidemics. 

Extract  from  Vander  Mye — Lind, — Vander  Mye  says, 
speaking  of  the  breaking  out  of  scurvy  in  the  city  of  Breda 
when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1627,  "  The  preceding 
summer  being  very  warm  and  dry,  [Webster  says  very  hot,] 
produced  ardent  fevers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Soon  after,  the 
plague  was  brought  hither  by  infection  from  Holland. 
[Webster  says  it  prevailed  in  France  and  many  other  parts, 
especially  Augsburg  after  a  famine.]  In  the  autumn  the 
weather  was  cloudy  and  rainy,  the  winter  wet  and  open,  * 
♦  *  in  the  end  of  winter  a  short  frost  came  on,  and  put 
an  entire  stop  to  the  plague.  *.  •  *  Scarcity  of 
provisions  increasing  in  the  town  ♦  •  ♦  added  to  a 
damp,  cloudy,  rainy  equinox,  produced  a  new  calamity.  The 
appearance  of  livid  spots  on  the  body  occasioned  at  first  a 
general  consternation.  The  surgeons  who  were  ignorant, 
declared  the  plague  to  have  broken  out  again;  but  upon  a 
closer  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  the  scurvy.  This  dis- 
ease seemed  to  absorb  all  others ;  so  that  for  six  weeks  there 
was  no  talk  of  any  other  malady  in  the  town.  The  calamity 
became  great  and  universal ;  few  escaped  it  f  etc      *        * 
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In  May  and  June  it  waa  all  changed  to  iknea  either  vrniBef 
or  blobdj,  that  is,  eholeras  and  dysenteries^  but  still  called 
scurvy;  and  in  July  it  became  the  true  plague,  when  the 
town  capitulated.  Their  food  was  spoiled  rye,  rotten  eheeaev 
dried  fish,  dogs,  and  horse-flesh. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  illustrations  further. 
The  laws  of  epidemic  scurry  are  precisely  the  same  as  of 
plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  etc.  Until,  therefore,  some 
other  cause  of  pestilence  is  revealed  than  the  causes  known 
to  inlay  scurvy,  we  bold  it  sensible  to  believe  it  aU  in  essence 
a  unit. 

Wbbstkb  on  TH8  Lawb  OF  EPIDEMICS. — In  our  essay  on 
cholera  infantum,  we  quoted  from  Malte  Brun  a  brief  para^ 
graph  giving  a  chronological  statement  of  the  ten  greatest 
epidemics  of  London ;  and  in  the  same  connection  a  paragraph 
from  the  Medico-Gbirurg.  Review,  stating  that  M.  Broussaia 
considered  cholera  identical  with  the  black  plague  or  English 
sweating  sickness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  spread  all 
over  the  world.  We  stated  in  our  comment,  that  we  bad  not 
medical  historical  data  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to 
the  identity  of  cholera  and  the  sweating  sickness.  Thie 
shows  two  things  worthy  of  mention.  The  first  is,  Broussais^a 
generalization  of  these  great  plagues ;  and  the  second  is,  the 
hct  that  at  the  time  we  wrote  that  essay  we  had  not  arrived 
at  the  fall  conviction  that  all  disease  sprangfrom  the  same  rootr 
We  stated  that  the  constitution  of  the  seasons  immediately 
preceding  those  epidemics  should  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
and  was  an  interesting  inquiry.  We  were  not  aware  at  that 
time  that  Webster  bad  gone  into  researches  on  this  poin^  and 
produced  a  remarkable  book,  giving  an  account  of  all  the 
fitmines  and  pestilences  io^the  world's  history,  it  would  seem. 
Now,  the  careful  examination  of  this  work,  and  our  own  bed- 
side and  meteorological  observations — our  experience  as 
practitioner  during  thirty  years,  together  with  the  researches 
we  have  made  in  the  i»*eparation  of  this  work — have  estab* 
lished  our  convictions  of  the  truth  of  a  one  primary  pathology. 
We  have  drawn  our  conclusions  from  the  flood  of  evidence 
that  has  poured  in  upon  na,  and  not  from  any  pre-oonceived 
sotiont.    Tbi§  m^Mm  ttMd,  aft  hm%f  propitiate  9mj  die- 
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poeitioQ  in  any  cultivator  ol  nedical  soignee  to  be  censorioas. 
Everj  argument,  everj  dedaction  drawn  from  eBtablished 
facts  in  medicine,  every  effort,  as  hamble  even  as  ours,  hon- 
estly exerted,  to  advance  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  is 
entitled  to  respect:  however  novel,  however  innovating^ 
matters  ftot. 

We  stated  in  the  appendix  to  oar  essay  ou  cholera,  that 
blights  in  vegetation  preceded  and  attended  it,  and  qaoted  the 
English  journals  in  proofl  Oar  view  therein  set  forth,  ist 
that  extraordinary  seasons,  or  a  succession  of  blighting  years 
eo  abridge  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  that  not  only  the  human  race,  bat  cattle  and  fishes 
fall  a  prey  to  the  scarcity  and  indifferent  quality  of  the  food 
and  fruits  of  the  earth;  all  fall  under  the  evil  of  defective 
alimentation.  Extreme  meteoric  impressions  develop  pesti- 
lence. This  is  the  position  we  hold.  Wo  stated  there,  also, 
that  Webster,  whose  work  we  had  then  procured,  held  that 
blights  in  vegetation,  sickness  in  animals  and  fishes,  and  epi- 
demics in  the  human  race  were  all  owing  to  some  unknown, 
mysterious,  common  cause,  as  the  influence  of  comets,  eta 
Hiis  we  dissented  from  as  naphilosophic.  fle  should  first 
establish  the  premise  that,  this  some  unknown,  mysterious 
cause,  as  a  comet,  or  rather  the  absence  of  a  comef^  produces 
the  harvests  of  the  earth;  before  he  nay  assume  that  the 
coming  of  a  comet  destroys  them.  The  absence  of  a  comet  ils 
not  the  vital  stimulus  of  vegetation,  of  man,  of  animals,  or  of 
fishes  ;  then  how  should  the  appearance  of  one  in  this  part  of 
the  universe,  so  upset  and  destroy  everything  and  everybody? 
The  judgments  of  an  offended  God  as  cause,  is  more  sensible, 
and  this  is  utterly  preposterous.  This  mysterious  causey  then, 
which  Webster  honors,  is  the'*  occult  qualities  of  the  air," 
that  Sydenham  and  others  have  paid  homage  to,  grown  up  to 
giant  stature,  or  mammoth  proportions  in  Webster's  mind, 
for  he  makes  it  to  cause  earthquakes,  inundations,  irruptions 
of  volcanoes,  meteors,  cold  winters,  hot  summers,  and  every- 
thing else  calamitous  or  remarkable.  Now  we  have  never 
thought  to  fathom  the  ultimate ;  to  show  the  cause  of  heat, 
or  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  water,  or  how  they  cause  vegeta- 
tiM  to  grow  out  of  the  earth,  and  furnish  food.    We  do  not 
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ascribe  it  to  some  unknown,  mysterions  cause,  howercr,  bvl 
to  the  power  and  pleasure  of  Deity,  or  necessary  obedience  to 
natural  laws.  Neither  do  we  seek  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
infinite  variableness  of  the  seasons  and  unpropitious  constita- 
lion  of  remarkable  years;  why  a  given  series  of  years  shall 
be  even,  productive  and  salubrious,  and  another  series  tnmol* 
tuous,  blighting,  and  pestilential.  This  is  the  established 
order  of  Nature.  These  are  the  laws  under  which  we  live, 
and  by  which  we  die — the  data  from  the  study  of  which  we 
must  reason  out  the  causes  of  pestilence.  The  true  starting 
point,  then,  is  to  see  and  understand  what  are  the  causes  of 
life  and  health,  find  the  vital  stimuli,  food,  air,  and  heat,  and 
take  note  of  the  grand  experiments  of  their  defects — abridg- 
ment, and  extreme  impressions — as  presented  in  extraordinary 
years,  famines,  and  the  consequences.  This  is  the  course  we 
started  on,  and  the  course  we  shall  pursue;  and  with  this 
explanation  of  how  and  wherein  we  differ  from  Webster,  we 
proceed  to  draw  from  his  valuable  but  unappreciated  work, 
very  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy of  disease  our  researches  unfold. 

A  few  particulars  by  way  of  premising — Domestic  origin 
of  Epidemics.-^W ehster  holds  to  the  domestic  origin  of 
pestilence,  and  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  correct;  though, 
secondarily f  diseases  become  infectious  or  contagious,  no 
doubt.  The  small-pox,  which  he  justly  holds  originates  do 
novo  during  every  pestilential  period,  is  capable  of  propa<- 
gating  a  like  condition  in  others,  especially  when  pre- 
disposed— when  they  have  the  primary  pathology  inlaid.  In 
this  way,  various  forms  of  pestilence  may  be  spread^  and  upon 
the  theory  of  disease  we  have  suggested,  the  laws  of  the 
origin,  and  development,  and  infectious  propagation  of  its 
malignant  forms  are  plain  and  easily  understood.  This  ez- 
explains  why  quarantines,  and  cordons  sanitaire,  have  ever 
been  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  progress  of  disease  during 
a  pestilential  period,  that  is,  after  or  during  blights,  dearths, 
and  famines.  It  explains,  too,  the  reason  why,  out  of  a  given 
number  exposed,  say  to  small-pox,  some  escape  attack;  their 
systems  being  too  free  from  the  primary  pathological  state 
of  predisposition.    It  explains  the  law  of  the  pathologiei^ 
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Bimilarity  of  the  forms  of  disease  also,  viz. :  the  nutritive 
function  being  impaired  after  a  certain  manner,  the  effete 
matter  of  the  exudated  ef9uvia  inhaled  by  another  under  the 
common  condition  of  predisposition,  a  further  impairment  of 
nutrition  in  kind  goes  on  in  such  person  called  incubation, 
and  similar  phenomena  are  finally  aroused.  It  explains,  too, 
wkj  during  a  raging  epidemic,  all  diseases  put  on  its  livery; 
and  why  there  is  an  intercurrence,  blending,  and  change  of 
form  occasionally ;  and  why  disease  responds  to  remedies,  and 
the  patient  gets  well  sometimes;  the  nutritive  function  being 
favorably  addressed,  happily  assisted. 

The  Longitudinal  Progression  of  Epidemics. — It  will  be 
observed  that  Webster  holds  to  the  longitudinal  progressive- 
ness  of  epidemics  westwardly,  and  also  to  the  longitudinal 
progressiveness  westwardly  of  cold — unpropitious  seasons. 
Now,  if  it  be  a  law  that  cold,  frosts  and  blights — hard  and 
severe  winters,  blighting  springs,  and  summers  of  extraor- 
dinary heat  and  drought  progress  round  the  world  westward- 
ly, as  the  observations  seem  to  establish,  then,  on  our  theory, 
epidemics  should  progress  thus  also ;  which  conforms  to  the 
progressiveness  epidemic  cholera  has  twice  exhibited  in  our 
day.  This  according  to  Webster,  was  the  case  in  the  most 
general  and  awful  pestilence  in  the  world's  history,  which 
commenced  in  about  1345,  in  China,  and  swept  westwardly, 
year  after  year,  until  it  finally  spent  itself  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  known  world  then  ex- 
tended, in  1349 — '50,  after  a  series  of  wet,  blighting  years, 
alternating  with  droughts,  etc.  Since  the  settlement  of 
America  the  statistics  show  that  all  the  great  plagues  havo 
obeyed  this  law ;  and  according  to  Webster  if  the  extraor- 
dinary influences  open  or  begin  on  this  continent,  they  con- 
tinue westwardly  and  reach  Europe  via  Asia,  the  epidemics 
following  in  the  same  direction.  The  law  that  produces  this 
progression  of  meteoric  phenomena  westwardly,  is  as  yet,  as 
inexplicable  as  that  which  governs  the  currents  of  the  ocean ; 
but  the  progression  is  as  well  attested  as  the  progression  of 
epidemics,  which  follow  after.  Now,  is  it  not  rational  to 
infer  that  the  disastrous  years  by  blighting  the  fruits  and 
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crops  produce  tbe  epidemics?     We  think  so;  the  cause  is 
adequate,  and  we  do  not  see  how  a  comet  could  do  it. 

The  Latitudinal  Progression  of  Epidemics. — Epidemics  are 
observed  to  have  a  latitudinal  progression  also,  but  some- 
times northwardly  and  sometimes  southwardly.  Webster, 
does  not  undertake  to  acconnt  for  this;  neither  has  the  law 
been  discovered,  if  our  theory  does  not  explain  it  • 

We  say  epidemics  are  inlaid,  under  defective  nourishmenti 
and  developed  by  the  changes  of  seasons  or  the  force  and 
ardency  of  meteoric  impressions. 

The  local  climates;  the  state  of  the  crops  and  fruits;  the 
topography,  exposure,  elevation  or  depi*ession;  the  rains, 
snows,  frosts,  droughts,  and  thermometric  influences  governing 
a  locality,  and  the  seasons,  crops  and  fruits,  determine  the  whole 
matter.  This  affords  a  key  that  explains  the  latitudinal  lav 
of  the  progression  of  epidemics  northwardly  or  southwardly, 
and  why  a  town  is  skipped  one  year  and  visited  the  next; 
why,  even  a  portion  of  a  city  is  visited  with  severity  and 
another  part  escapes ;  as  well  as  other  vagaries,  these  things 
are  not  the  result  of  chance,  neither  are  they  special  provi- 
dences, but  are  reducible  to  law,  unquestionably. 

The  laws  of  meteorology  are  but  very  imperfectly  understood 
Why  there  should  be  an  inveterate  drought  in  Texas  and  a 
superabundance  of  rain  in  Illinois,  or  vice  versa,  the  same 
season,  is,  as  yet  an  inexplicable  coincidence.  Why  the 
crops  and  fruits  should  fail  in  the  southern  states  this  year, 
in  the  middle  states  next  year,  and  in  the  northern  states 
the  third,  or  vice  versa — why  the  meteorological  conditions 
causing  poor  crops  should  so  turn  up — why  unpropitious 
cropping  years  should  cluster  or  form  a  group  or  scries,  ex- 
tending for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  are  facts  as  yet  unexplained.  But  the  progression 
of  epidemics  depends  on  these  phenomena.  The  nutritive 
energies  of  a  nation,  of  a  hemisphere,  yea,  of  the  world,  may 
be  thus  let  down  serially,  the  scorbutic  diathesis  universally  in- 
duced, and  then  epidemics  will  break  out  according  to  the 
intensity  or  grade  of  the  latent  evil,  and  the  intensity  of  tlie 
exciting  influences^  the  most  potent  of  which  is  summer  heat. 
By  this  law  the  yellow  fever  has  reached  the  State  of  Maine, 
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and  cholera  the  island  of  Barbados,  the  former  apparently 
progressing  northwardly  and  the  latter  southwardly.  This 
explains  the  latitudinal  progression  of  epidemics. 

Pestilential  period  from  1696  to  1602,  according  to  Webster. 
— "In  1594  was  a  severe  winter.  The  years  1594-'95  and  '6 
were  very  rainy  in  England  and  Germany.  Crops  failed,  and 
in  Hungary  the  famine  was  extreme.  *  *  In  1596  and  '7 
prevailed  in  Cologne,  Westphalia  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
a  singular  disease,  which  authors  ascribe  to  the  famine  which 
bad  preceded.  It  was  a  malignant  fever,  which  was  attended 
with  convulsions  and  raving  madness  or  delirium.  *  *  In 
1597  appeared  a  comet,  and  the  same  year  the  catarrh  was 
again  epidemic.  Malignant  fevers,  accompanied  with  worms 
in  youth,  were  predominant  also,  and  the  plague  was  in 
Jniiers  and  Geneva.  A  dearth  in  England.  The  winter  of 
1597  was  severe,  as  was  that  of  1599.  The  summers  of  1598 
and  '99  were  remarkably  dry,  and  swarms  of  fleas,  gnats  and 
flies  abounded.  Tertians,  with  petechi®,  were  frequent, 
and  continual  fevers  which  yielded  to  bleeding  and  purging, 
or  went  off  with  a  bilious  diarrhoea. — Small-pox  and  measles 
were  also  epidemic.'^ 

This  justifies  our  conclusions  that  small-pox  originates  de 
novo  from  blights  and  dearths. 

**  These  diseases,  as  usual,  were  the  precursors  of  a  very 
distressing  plague,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1598,  raged  in 
London,  Litchfield,  Leicester  and  other  places  in  England.  It 
even  broke  out  in  the  small  towns  in  Wales  and  the  northern 
counties,  as  in  Kendal  in  Cumberland,  where  died  2,500— in 
Richmond,  where  died  2,200 — at  Carlisle  which  lost  1,196 
inhabitants;  and  at  Percrith  which  lost  2,266. — {See  Camden's 
Britannia.)  In  1598  Pegu,  in  Asia,  was  depopulated  by  famine, 
and  Constantinople  was  almost  stripped  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
plague.  Seventeen  princesses,  sisters  of  the  Sultan,  Mahomet 
III.,  died  in  one  day.  *  *  In  Italy  an  inundation  of  the 
Tyber  injured  Rome.  In  1599  the  spring  was  cold  and  dry; 
the  summer  hot  and  rainy,  with  great  floods.  A  very  mortal 
distemper  raged  among  cattle  in  Italy.  In  Spain  and  Lisbon 
died  70,000  people  of  the  plague.  In  some  places  a  fatal 
dysentery  prevailed. — (Shorty  voL  i. — Sims  on  Epid)    The 
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year  1600  was  remarkable  for  pestilence  in  almoBt  efvery  part 
of  Europe.  Spain,  where  the  disease  was  fatal  the  year  before, 
was  this  year  almost  depopulated.  There  raged  throughout 
Europe  a  pestilential,  mortal  colic,  which  destroyed  the  lires 
of  all  whom  it  seized,  within  four  days.  *  *  The  winter  of 
1600  was  very  cold.  In  the  summer  of  1601  there  was  a 
severe  drought  of  four  or  five  months;  and  a  violent  dysentery 
followed,  with  double  tertians  and  continual  fevers.  The 
plague  raged  in  Portugal.  *  *  In  1602,  a  cold  and  dry 
summer  and  winter,  the  catarrh  was  epidemic,  and  acute  fevers 
prevalent. 

'<  These  diseases  and  phenomena  accompanied  a  series  of 
calamities  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  famine  that  marked 
this  period,  for  a  series  of  years,  exceeded  in  extent  and 
severity,  what  had  been  before  recorded.  Famines  are  usually 
local;  but  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  a  failure  of  crops 
for  several  years,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  while  the 
plague  committed  most  desolating  ravages.  In  Muscovy  the 
fiimine  raged  for  three  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
under  consideration,  attended  with  the  plague.  Parents 
devoured  their  dying  children ;  cats,  rats  and  every  unclean 
thing  was  used  to  sustain  life.  All  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality  were  disregarded ;  human  flesh  was  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  open  market.  The  more  powerful  seized  their  neighbors; 
fathers  and  mothers,  their  children;  husbands,  their  wives, 
and  offered  them  for  sale.  Multitudes  of  dead  were  found, 
with  their  mouths  filled  with  straw,  and  the  most  filthy  sub- 
stances. Five  hundred  thousand  persons  were  supposed  to 
perish  in  Muscovy,  by  famine  and  pestilence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  famine  in  Livonia,  and  the  cold  winter  of  1602, 
destroyed  30,000  lives.  The  dead  bodies  lay  in  the  streets, 
for  want  of  hands  to  bury  them. — (Thuanus^  lib.  135. — Ency- 
clapedia^  art.  Russia.)  At  the  same  time,  raged  a  most  dreadful 
pestilence  in  Constantinople.  In  England,  there  was  also  a 
dearth,  and  in  1603  perished  36,000  in  London,  of  the  plague, 
which  was  said  to  be  imported  from  Ostend. — {Maitland's  Hist. 
Land, — Mignofs  Hist,  Turkish  Empire,  p.  256.)  *  *  It  is  idle 
to  ascribe  the  plague  to  infection,  communicated  from  person 
to  person,  or  from  clothes  to  persons.    The  disease,  in  1602, 
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WM  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  distant  parts.  In  this  case^  as  in  those 
before  related,  of  1580  and  1591,  it  had  been  preceded  by 
catarrh,  and  a  course  of  malignant  fevers.  The  malignity  of 
the  disease  in  1602  resembled  that  of  1348 — persons  were 
seized  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  died  in  throe  days.''— 
(Webster  on  Pestilencey  vol.  i.  pp.  169  to  172.) 

Any  person  who  cannot  see  that  extraordinary  seasons  pro- 
duced these  mortal  plagues,  by  abridging  the  production  of 
food,  thus  inlaying  scorbutus,  the  natural  consequence,  and 
that  accidental,  inherent,  and  surrounding  circumstances  caused 
the  epiphenomena  to  differ,  must  bo  remarkably  obtuse. 

Pestilential  period  of  1633  to  1643.— "In  1633  appeared  a 
oomet,  which  was  followed  by  a  severe  winter.  The  same 
winter  in  America  was  mild,  says  Winthrop,  p.  61.  Southerly 
winds  prevailed  till  the  close  of  winter,  when  there  were  great 
snows.  It  is  very  common  that  severe  cold  is  progressive^ 
happening  in  Europe  one  year  be/ore  it  does  in  America  as  wfll 
hereafter  appear.  London  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and 
at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire  raged  a  very  malignant  fever.  In  this 
year  also  a  "  pestilent  fever"  invaded  the  little  colony  at  Ply- 
month,  in  Massachusetts,  and  carried  off  twenty  of  their  mm- 
ber.  *  *  At  the  same  time,  the  Indians  were  invaded  by  the 
small-pox,  which  swept  them  away  in  multitudes.  The  snm- 
raer  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  innumerable  large  flies, 
of  the  size  of  bees,  which  made  the  woods  resound  with  a 
humming  noise. — (Hubbard's  MS.  p.  131 — Winthrop^s  Journal, 
51, 56,  59,  61.)  *  *  The  same  species  of  diseases  appeared,  at 
the  same  time,  in  Augsburg,  Dresden,  London,  and  in  America* 
Probably  the  same  species  prevailed  over  most  of  Europe ; 
for  we  hear  of  them  in  every  part  of  Holland  in  the  following 
year.  The  diseases  predominant,  previous  to  the  plague,  are 
of  the  eruptive  kind :  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. In  America,  the  epidemic  among  the  Indians  took 
the  form  of  the  small-pox ;  and  although  it  is  the  current 
opinion  that  the  small-pox  is  communicated  only  by  contagion, 
yet  my  investigations  have  satisfied  me  that  this  is  a  great 
error.  The  small-pox  is  one  of  the  family  of  eruptive  diseases, 
which  belong  to  almost  every  pestilential  period.    Before  its 
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origin  and  progress  had  been  affected  by  the  art  of  innocula* 
tion,  it  used  to  be  epidemic,  in  largo  cities,  under  that 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  originated 
measles,  influenza,  anginas  and  plague,  and  rarely  or  never  at 
any  other  time.  This  disease,  therefore,  though  communica- 
ble at  any  time  by  infection,  is  generated  in  particular  habiU 
without  any  infecting  cause  ab  extra.  *  *  In  1634  the 
plague  showed  itself  at  Ratisbon.  The  summer  in  America 
was  hotter  than  usual,  and  the  following  winter  was  very  cold* 
In  1635  the  plague  appeared  in  Leyden,  and  20,000  inhabit- 
ants perished.  *  *  *  In  London  it  prevailed  in  1636 
after  a  regular  increase  of  previous  malignity  in  diseases* 
*  *  In  1635  when  the  plague  appeared  in  Leyden,  the  ma- 
lignant diseases,  its  precursors,  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
Holland.  In  Nimeguen,  these  precursors  were  measles,  small* 
pox,  dysenteries  of  the  worst  type,  but  especially  the  spotted 
fever.  The  malignity  of  this  fever  increased,  until  it  changed 
into  the  real  plague,  *  *  *  This  period  of  disease  was 
also  experienced  in  Virginia,  where,  says  Winthrop,  died 
1800  people  in  the  year  1635.  The  plague  continued  to  infest 
London,  without  interruption,  from  1636  to  1648;  see  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  but  it  was  not  epidemic,  nor  very  fataL 
In  1640  a  hard  winter,  and  epidemic  pleurisies  were  fatal  in 
Europe.  The  following  year,  a  malignant  fever  was  epidemici 
in  England,  and  other  countries.  *  *  This  summer  of 
1641  [in  America]  was  remarkably  wet  and  cold,  so  that  a 
great  part  of  the  corn  did  not  come  to  maturity.  *  *  The 
following  winter  was  the  most  severe  that  had  been  known 
for  40  years.  The  bay  at  Boston  was  frozen  so  that  teams  and 
loads  passed  to  the  town  from  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
snow  was  deep,  and  Chesapeake  bay  was  nearly  frozen.  At 
Boston,  the  ice  extended  to  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach* 
The  following  spring  1642  was  early,  but  wet.  *  *  The 
very  wet  weather  of  the  last  year  produced  a  dearth  of  corn  in 
Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1643.  *  *  One  fact  in  the  fore* 
going  account  deserves  notice;  the  extreme  winter  in  America 
was  in  1641-%,  one  year  later  than  in  Europe.  Several 
instances  have  occurred  in  other  periods,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  kind  of  progressiveneas  in  great  cold  from  eaat  to  we6(» 
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It  often  happens  however  that  the  winter  is  severe  at  the 
same  time,  in  both  hemispheres,  as  in  1607  '8—1683  '4— 
1762  '3—1779  '80.  In  England/ in  16^  a  malignant  fever 
was  epidemic  and  few  escaped. — (Op.  cii.  pp.  182-187.) 

If  the  extreme  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  move  from 
east  to  west,  why  should  not  disease  also?  This  with  the 
difference  of  local  climates  and  diet  is  the  source  of  the 
apparent  march  and  vagaries  of  epidemics. 

Pestilential  period  of  1652— '56.— "  The  years,  1652  and  '3 
were  remarkably  dry  in  England,  and  in  1654  public  thanks 
were  ordered  for  a  supply  of  rain. — {Mercurius  Politicus.) 
In  1654  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in  Denmark.  Some 
Bovere  epidemic  had  prevailed  in  New  England;  for  in  the 
spring  of  1654  a  general  fast  was  appointed  by  the  govern' 
ment  of  Connecticut,  one  reason  assigned  for  which  was, '  thu 
fiiortality  which  had  been  among  the  people  of  Massachu 
setts.'  What  the  disease  was,  I  am  not  informed. — (Trum 
Hist.  Con,  222.)  In  1655  occurred  the  second  epidemic  catarrh 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  America.  *  *  It  was  so  epi- 
demical, that  few  persons  escaped.  It  began  about  the  end  of 
June.  *  *  Of  the  seasons  in  America  I  have  no  account; 
b«it  in  Europe  the  winter  of  1654  '6  was  extremely  severe. 
The  rivers  and  harbors  in  Holland  were  all  made  fkst  with 
ioe ;  a  scries  of  snow  storms  took  place  in  April,  and  as  late 
as  the  19th  there  was  a  severe  frost  at  Brussels. — (See  Mer» 
enrius  Politicus,  a  London  paper  for  1655.)  In  March  1655 
wtis  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  very  sickly  in  the  north 
of  England ;  and  there  were  great  tempests  of  wind  and  hail 
In  1654  and  *5.  In  1654  the  plague  appeared  at  Chester  in 
Bngland ;  but  did  not  become  epidemic,  owing,  it  was  sup- 
]>osed,  to  the  precaution  of  confining  the  diseased  to  their 
houses.  At  the  same  time  the  disease  was  raging  in  Turkey, 
in  Presburg,  Hungary,  and  in  the  city  of  Moscow,  it  is 
alleged,  perished  200,000  inhabitants.  We  have  here  pre- 
cise and  authentic  evidence,  that  the  plague  appeared  in 
Chester,  in  the  north-west  of  England,  in  Denmark,  in  Russia, 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  in  the  same  season.  To  prove  this  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  general  principle,  we  have  numberless  autbori« 
ties,  in  the  Gazettes  of  that  and  the  next  year,  that  malignant 
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diseases  prevailed  over  Europe.  See  the  paper  above  cited. 
Thus  when  a  few  cases  of  plague  occurred  in  Chester,  fatal 
diseases  prevailed  over  the  north  of  England.  And  it  is 
remarkable  in  this  instance,  that  the  epidemic  plague  appear- 
ed in  the  north  of  Europe  before  it  did  in  Italy — an  excep* 
tion  to  the  general  course  of  that  disease.  In  1656  the  plague 
was  more  general  in  Europe.  It  prevailed  in  Sardinia,  Malta, 
Lejden,  Amsterdam,  and  in  Biga,  a  Russian  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina.  There  died  in  Riga  9,000 — Amsterdam 
13,200— Leyden  13,000.  In  1656  the  same  disease  invaded 
Naples,  Rome,  Genoa,  Gandia,  Benevento,  and  most  parts  of 
the  Neapolitan  territories.  In  the  city  of  Naples,  perished 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  Benevento,  a  greater 
proportion.  The  numbers  of  deaths  were  estimated  as 
follows :— In  the  city  of  Naples  died  240,000— survived  50,000. 
In  the  Neapolitan  territories  400,000.  In  Benevento  died 
9,000— survived  600.  In  Rome  about  10,000.  In  Genoa  in 
1656,  10,000,  and  in  1657,  70,000,  and  14,000  only  survived. 
In  Riga  9,000.  In  Thorn  8,200.  *  *  The  summer  of  1666  was 
hot."— (Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  pp.  189-90.) 

Epidemics  appear  to  travel  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south,  and  vice  versa,  but  really  only  break  out  according 
to  the  laws  that  inlay  and  develop  scorbutus. 

Pestilential  period  of  1696  to  ^99.—"  The  year  1696  was  cool 
and  wet — summer  in  Britain,  resembled  winter,  and  winter 
was  like  summer.  Corn  was  mildewed.  Dysentery  fatal 
among  children.  In  America  the  winter  of  1696  '7,  according 
to  Hutchinson,  was  very  severe.  Loaded  sleds  passed  from 
Boston  to  Nantasket.  Food  was  scarce,  and  losses  at  sea 
very  great.  *  *  In  1697  the  weather  in  Europe  was 
mostly  cool.  *  *  I  have  a  particular  description  of  an  in- 
fluenza that  prevailed  in  America  in  the  severe  winter  of 
1697  '8,  This  catarrh  began  in  November  and  prevailed  till 
February.  Its  violence  was  in  January,  when  whole  families 
were  sick  at  once,  and  whole  towns  were  seized  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  epidemic  of  the  severe 
kind ;  and  the  epidemics  which  followed  it  in  America  were 
of  correspondent  severity.  In  the  same  winter  a  mortal  dis- 
ease raged  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  in  Gonnecticat,  which  was 
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BO  general,  that  well  persons  could  scarcely  be  found  to  tend 
the  sick  and  burj  the  dead.  Seventy  persons  were  buried  in 
three  months,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  town 
then  contained  1000  inhabitants. — {MS.  letter  from  Dr. 
TrutdbulL)  In  the  same  winter  raged  a  deadly  fever  in  the 
town  of  Dover,  in  New  Ham]>shire. — {MS.  of  the  Rev.  John 
Pike,)  This  disease  was  doubtless  that  species  of  inflammatory 
fever,  attacking  the  brain  and  ending  in  typhus,  which  has 
often  proved  a  terrible  scourge  to  particular  parts  of 
America,  during  the  rage  of  pestilence  in  the  cast,  and  of 
other  epidemics  in  this  country.  We  shall  hear  of  it  in  the 
following  century,  and  especially  in  1761.  *  *  The 
malignant  fever  already  mentioned,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  precise  symptoms,  was  soon  followed  by  more  general 
sickness.  In  1699  raged  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  the  most  deadly  bilious  plague  that  probably 
ever  aflfected  the  people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  kindly  favored  me  with  a  sight  of  a  number 
of  MS.  letters  of  bis  grand-father,  Isaac  Norris,  written 
daring  the  sickness,  to  his  correspondents.  This  worthy 
gentleman  was  then  in  trade,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts  respecting  the  disease,  as  his  own  family  suffered  a  loss 
of  several  of  its  members.  In  a  letter  dated  August  15th, 
1699,  he  mentions,  that  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  which  he  describes  as  the  '  Barba- 
does  distemper,'  though  he  gives  no  intimations  of  its  being 
communicated  from  countries  abroad  by  infection.  He  says, 
the  patients  *  vomited  and  voided  blood.'  [Positive  evidences 
of  Scorbutus.]  On  the  24th  of  August,  arrived  the  Britannia 
from  Liverpool,  which  had  been  13  weeks  on  her  passage ; 
she  had  200  passengers  on  board — had  lost  fifty  by  death,  and 
others  were  sickly.  September  1st,  he  writes  that  the  dis- 
temper appeared  to  abate  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  revived. 
He  mentions  the  summer  to  be  the  hottest  he  ever  knew ; 
men  died  at  harvest  in  the  field.  All  business  in  the  city  was 
suspended."    {Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  109-11.) 

This  is  the  supposed  first  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  United  States ;  but  Webster  shows  that  it  raged  in  New 
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EDgland  before  the  Plymouth  colonj  arrived — in  1618-'19i 
and  '20,  nearly  exterminating  the  Indians  in  New  England. 

Pestilential  period  0/1140  to  '44. — *' A  comet  was  seen  in 
1739,  and  the  winter  following  in  Europe  was  the  severest 
known  since  1716,  or  perhaps  since  1709.  The  cold  con- 
tinued till  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  season ;  then  a 
wet,  cold  autumn.  A  dearth  succeeded  in  Scotland,  and 
measles  spread  over  America.  In  England  spread  the  whoop- 
ing  cough  in  December,  1740.  The  small-pox  prevailed,  and 
in  1741,  that  disease,  and  the  spotted  fever,  were  very  mortaL 
(See  the  London  bills  of  mortality.) — In  Bristol  and  Oalway, 
in  Ireland,  the  fevers  fell  little  short  of  the  plague. — (tfiM> 
ham,  vol.  ii. — Short,  vol.  ii.)  It  was  computed  that  in  1740 
and  '41,  Ireland  lost  80,000  people  by  famine,  dysentery,  and 
spotted  fever. — (Rogers  an  Epid.)  Amsterdam  experienced 
the  same  pestilential  constitution. — (See  the  bills.)  Not  less 
remarkable  were  the  seasons  in  America.  In  1740-'4l9  a 
year  later  than  in  Europe,  the  winter  was  of  the  severest 
kind.  Many  cattle  perished  for  want  of  food. — (Journal  of 
JV.  York  Assembly,  vol.  i.  799,  804.)  During  this  winter 
measles  prevailed  in  Connecticut.  The  American  plague  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia  and  Virginia.  In  Scotland  many 
perished  by  famine. — (Sinclair's  Scot.  vol.  vi.  433.)  Don 
Ulloa  relates  an  opinion  among  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  that  in  1740,  the  black  vomit  was  first  introduced 
into  Guayaquil  by  the  galleons  from  the  South  Seas.  *  * 
In  1742,  the  ulcerous  sore  throat  of  a  malignant  kind  ap* 
pearcd  in  England,  and  continued  to  prevail  more  or  less  for 
many  years,  and  in  1746  became  very  infectious.— (See  Sharif 
vol.  ii.,  and  FothergilVs  Works.)  The  summer  of  1742  in 
England  was  dry.  In  America,  the  same  angina  prevailed 
in  1742.  From  1740  to  1744,  pestilential  diseases  prevailed 
in  all  parts  of  the  known  world."  (Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  236.) 

Lord  Anson  circumnavigated  the  world  during  this  pe8ti«> 
lential  period,  and  lost  most  of  his  crews  of  scurvy.  Bisaet 
was  surgeon  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  West  Indiesi 
and  describes  the  yellow  fever  as  a  hot  scurvy.  This 
view  unfolds  its  cause  and  true  nature,  no  doubt.  Any  one 
who  contemplates  the  constitution  of  the  seasons  of  this  pee* 
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tilential  period,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  grand  cause  of  all  dis- 
ease— want  of  the  requisite  food  ;  want  of  nutrition.  During 
such  cold,  wet,  and  hot,  dry  seasons,  alteriiating,  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  good  for  nothing :  they  contain  none  of  the 
salts  and  finely  elaborated  principles  of  nutrition. 

Pestilential  period  of  1759  to  *63. — We  omit  the  constitu- 
tion and  phenomena  of  the  first  years  of  the  series,  and  give 
those  of  the  climax  only. 

**  In  1762  appeared  a  comet,  and  in  America  the  heat  and 
drought  exceeded  what  was  ever  before  known.  From  June 
to  September  22d,  there  was  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain,  almost 
all  springs  were  exhausted,  and  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  water  was  extreme.  The  forest  trees  appeared 
as  if  scorched.  The  winter  following  was  equally  remark- 
able for  severity,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Thames 
was  a  common  highway  for  carriages,  and  the  poor  perished 
in  the  streets  of  London.-^(iond.  Mag.  1763. — Annual  Re- 
gister,  1762.)  In  America  the  snow  fell  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber and  continued  till  about  the  20th  of  March.  *  *  In 
the  extremely  hot  summer  of  1762,  the  bilious  plague  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia.  The  same  disease  swept  away  most 
of  the  troops  in  the  expedition  to  Havana.  The  plague 
raged  in  Constantinople  and  in  Syria;  while  the  yellow  fever 
spread  mortality  in  Bengal.  In  this  year  the  plague  in 
Aleppo  came  to  its  crisis.  In  1760,  died  about  500  persons  ; 
in  1761,  7,000,  and  in  1762,  11,000,  after  which  year  it  sub- 
sided. — (See  Patrick  Russelj  Hist,  of  that  plague.)  The  bills 
of  mortality  will  best  show  how  severely  the  principles  of 
disease  were  felt  in  London,  Amsterdam  and  Dublin  in  1762 
and  '3.  No  part  of  the  earth  seems  to  have  escaped  a  share 
of  unusual  mortality  in  the  period  between  1759  and  1763. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  bilious  plague  in  Bengal  carried  off 
800  Europeans  and  30,000  natives.  Lind,  p.  82"-(Op.  dt.  voL 
i.  p.  251.) 

To  ascribe  sickness  to  any  cause  but  impairment  of  the 
nutritive  function  seems  to  us  ridiculous.  If  the  storms,  the 
frosts,  the  droughts,  the  blights,  be  owing  to  comets,  all  right 
It  does  not  militate  against  our  position,  and  we  arc 
happy  to  know  the  use  of  comets.    Daring  this  pestilential 
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period  Lind  made  his  obserrations  in  Haslar  Hospital,  Hm 
foundation  of  the  sapplemental  papers  and  postscript  to  his 
work  on  Scurvy  3d  ed.,  in  which,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  be 
has  to  admit  that  all  diseases  are  clothed  with  scurvy. 

Constitution  of  the  years  1779  '80  and  '81.—"  In  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  succeeding  1778,  there  occurred  some 
cold  weather ;  but  the  latter  part  was  the  mildest  ever  known. 
In  February  1779,  many  people  along  the  river  Connecticut 
plowed  their  fields;  ajid  in  Pennsylvania  the  peach  blossomed. 
The  summer  succeeding  was  one  of  the  healthiest  ever  known 
in  America  [mark].  *  *  *  The  winter  following  was,  in 
America,  the  severest  that  had  been  known  since  1741.  From 
Nov.  25th  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  cold  was  severe  and 
almost  uninterrupted.  *  *  *  Not  only  all  the  rivers,  but 
the  harbors  and  bays  in  the  United  States,  as  far  southward 
as  Virginia,  were  fast  bound  with  ice.  Loaded  sleds  passed 
from  Staten  Island  to  New  York ;  Long  Island  Sound  was  frozen 
into  a  solid  highway,  where  it  is  several  miles  in  breadth. 
<7hesapeake  bay  at  Annapolis,  where  the  breadth  is  five  and  a 
half  miles,  sustained  also  loaded  carriages.  *  *  The  snow 
was  nearly  four  feet  deep,  in  Atlantic  America,  for  at  least 
three  months.  The  winter  was  severe  in  Europe  also:  and  on 
the  14th  of  January,  the  mercury  at  Glasgow  fell  to  46  below 
zero.  *  *  *  .  The  plague  broke  out  in  Smyrna  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  but  I  have  no  account  of  its  progress. 

"  The  spring  was  cool  and  dry,  and  catarrhous  complaints 
were  prevalent  among  children,  says  Dr.  Rush,  vol.  i.  123. 
The  summer  following  was  hot,  and  a  bilious  remittent  wag 
epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  accompanied  witli  such  acute  paini 
in  the  back,  hips  and  neck,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the 
break'bonefever.  *  *  *  The  winter  of  1780  '81  exhibited 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  the  spring  of  1781 
prevailed  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh.  It  began  with 
a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  and 
chills,  the  pulse  not  quick  nor  tense.  The  pain  in  the  head 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pain 
in  the  side,  not  pointed  nor  acute,  extending  to  the  hips, 
accompanied  with  a  soreness,  and  resembling  a  rheumatic 
pain.    The  cough   wa3   troublesome,  full,   and   the  matter 
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diacharged  of  a  glandular  kind,  not  well  concocted.  Respira- 
tion was  difficult,  and  a  considerable  defluxion  on  the  lungs.  In 
a  few  cases,  the  disorder  terminated  in  seven  or  eight  dajsi 
but  usually  not  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth ;  although  the 
patient  was  seldom  confined  to  his  bed.  The  disease  left  a 
soreness  and  weakness  in  the  side,  which  continued  after  the 
strength  was  recovered.  Venesection  had  little  effect  on  the 
pain  in  the  side.  Epispastics  applied  to  the  part  gave  relief. 
The  disorder  was  seldom  fatal,  but  its  effect  were  verj  visible 
in  the  multiplied  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the 
following  yean — (MS.  letter  f ram  Dr.  Tufts,)  In  the  summer 
following  no  particular  phenomena  occurred;  the  elements 
were  in  their  usual  state,  so  far  as  my  information  extends; 
and  in  general  the  country  eigoycd  good  health.  A  malignant 
fever  prevailed,  in  some  degree,  in  New  York,  but  excited 
no  great  alarm.  One  year  after  this  influenza  in  America, 
the  same  disease  pervaded  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Its 
progress  was  from  Siberia  and  Tartary  westward;  and  it 
reached  Europe  in  April  and  May  1782;  I  have  no  account  of 
its  course  in  America,  but  it  seems  to  be  probable,  that  it 
took  its  direction  from  America  westward,  and  passing  the 
Pacific  in  high  northern  latitudes,  invaded  Asia  and  Europe 
from  the  east.  This  must  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epidemic 
in  Europe  was  a  continuation  of  that  in  America.  For  aa 
account  of  this  epidemic,  see  the  publications  of  that  year.^ 

— (Qp*  ^*^*  ^^l*  ^*  P'  265.) 

This  one  cold  winter  in  the  midst  of  health  and  plenty,  did 
not  produce  a  severe  epidemic,  but  still  the  break- bone- fever  is 
but  a  step  short  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  constitution  of  the 
previous  and  following  years  being  remarkably  good,  pre- 
vented great  pestilence.  This  progressiveness  of  the  causes^ 
eta,  of  diseases^  westwardly  around  the  world  is  a  curious 
matter. 

Pestilential  period  from  1790  to  1199— Yellow  Fei*er  Epi- 
demies. — '•  The  winter  of  1787  '8  was  colder  than  usual  in 
America.  »  «  *  The  summer  following  was  remarkably 
tempestuous.  *  *  *  This  summer  in  America  was  very 
rainy.  *  *  The  thermometer  on  one  day  in  July  rose  to 
103  in  Columbia  College  in  New  York*     «       «      #      The 
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winter  of  1788  '9  was  colder  than  usual  in  the  United  States* 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February,  the  mercury  in  Faren-' 
belt  fell  to  28^  below  cypher;  4  degrees  lower  than  had 
before  been  observed  in  Hartford. — {Courant,  Feb.  2, 1789,  and 
9ih.)  In  Europe,  the  winter  appears  to  have  been  unusually 
severe.  The  frost  penetrated  to  the  southern  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal;  and  the  rivers  in  Estremadura  and  Alanteja 
were  covered  with  ice.  The  Pyrenees  were  involved  in  deep 
snow  in  March.— (Co«ran^,  Aug.  3,  1789. — Univ.  Mag.  1789.) 
It  should  have  been  related  under  the  year  1788,  that  almost 
all  the  cod-fish  taken  on  the  banks  of  New  Foundland,  in  that 
year,  were  thin  and  sickly ;  when  dried,  they  were  of  a  dark 
or  bluish  color  [scorbutic],  little  better  than  skeletons,  and 
not  well  received  in  foreign  markets.  *  *  *  It  is  true 
that  our  crops  had  been  thin,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
northern  states,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  experienced  a  dearth, 
approaching  to  famine.  In  Vermont,  people  were  reduced^to 
the  necessity  of  feeding  on  tad-poles  boiled  with  pea-strfw. 
In  one  instance  four  potatoes  sold  for  nine  pence.  None  of 
the  human  race  were  actually  starred  to  death,  but  a  few  died 
of  a  flux  in  consequence  of  bad  diet  [hear].  Cattle  however 
perished  in  considerable  numbers.  Such  were  the  gazette  ac- 
counts of  the  day.  It  is  certain  that  a  similar  scarcity  had 
not  been  experienced  in  America  for  many  years.  Whether 
the  failure  of  crops  and  the  sickly  state  of  the  cod-fish  marked 
a  derangement  of  the  elements,  let  the  philosopher  determine. 
— (Ccnirant,  June  15,  1789,  and  June  22d.)  The  spring  of 
1789  was  cold,  and  vegetation  tardy,  beyond  what  could  be 
recollected  by  the  oldest  persons  living.  Part  of  the  summer 
succeeding  was  excessively  hot.  For  nine  or  ten  days  suc- 
cessively, in  August,  the  heat  was  above  90^,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  day,  it  rose  nearly  to  100^.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  was  however  not  much  above  what  is 
usual.  Bush,  vol.  2.  234.  Gourant,  Aug.  24  and  31.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  ice  at  Wyoming  was  as  thick  as  window 
glass. — {Courantt  June  22.)  The  failure  of  crops  in  the  Oar- 
natic,  in  1788,  occasioned  a  severe  famine,  by  which  thousands 
perished  in  the  succeeding  year. — {Courant,  April  27,  and 
8tpL  28, 1789.)    The  hydrophobia  showed  itself  in  Ameriea 
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early  in  1789.  *  *  In  Maryland,  the  autamn  was  distin- 
gaished  by  an  unexampled  mortality  among  horses.— (Coti- 
ranty  Dec,  31,  1789.)  In  Europe  also  crops  bad  failed,  and 
England,  Holland  and  France,  apprehended  the  most  calami- 
tous effects.  In  Paris,  the  cry  of  bread,  bread,  was  everywhere 
heard,  and  many  riots  and  mobs  marked  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants. — {Courarit,  Oct.  12, 1789.)  The  empire  of  China 
experienced  the  same  calamity,  and  the  people  suffered  indes- 
cribable distress  from  famine  and  disease.  In  Madras  died 
30,000  people  by  famine  in  1788.  Courant,  April  27,  1789. 
In  this  instance,  crops  failed  over  the  whole  earth,  in  the  same 
year.  *  *  *  On  the  4th  of  December,  arrived  at  Leith, 
Capt.  Stewart  of  the  ship  Brothers,  from  Archangel,  in 
Russia;  who  informed  that  on  the  coast  of  Lapland  and 
Norway,  he  sailed  many  leagues  among  multitudes  of  dead 
haddock  floating  on  the  water.  He  spoke  several  ships  which 
also  passed  among  them.  *  *  *  #  jjj  autumn,  1789, 
appeared  the  influenza  or  epidemic  cataiTh.  The  precise  time 
and  place  of  its  appearance,  are  not  ascertained.  Some  ac- 
counts say,  it  originated  in  Canada.  *  ^  Dr.  Bush  informs 
me,  that  it  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  hy  the  members  of 
Congress,  who  returned  from  New  Tork,  about  the  first  of 
October.  •  *  From  the  middle  states,  it  moved  rapidly 
over  the  whole  country.  *  •  ♦  This  disease  pervaded 
the  wilderness,  and  seized  the  Indians — it  spread  over  the 
ocean,  and  attacked  seamen  a  hundred  leagues  from  land.  * 
*  It  appeared  in  the  West  Indies  nearly  at  the  time  it  did 
in  the  northern  states.  It  overspread  America,  from  the  15th 
to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  in  about  six  or  eight  weeks; 
and  how  much  further  it  extended,  I  am  not  informed.  [As 
the  blight  was  world-wide,  probably  the  influenza  was.]  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  that,  in  September,  anterior  to 
the  invasion  of  the  catarrh,  the  scarlatina  anginosa  appeared 
in  Philadelphia;  but  in  October,  it  yielded  to  the  influenza, 
the  controlling  epidemic.  The  scarlet  fever  re-appeared  in 
December,  and  became  epidemic;  often  blending  itself  with 
the  influenza.  It  exhibited  one  predominant  feature  of  the 
wlu)le  series  of  succeeding  epidemics,  a  prevalence  of  bilious 
OMitiCer;  which  was  often  discharged  by  purging  and  vomiting. 
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This  disease  continued  to  prevail  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  ray 
information  is  correct,  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersej,  till  the 
spring  of  1790.  The  measles  occurred  in  some  cases,  but  was 
not  epidemic. — {Museum^  vol.  vii.  120,  175.)  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  scarlatina  anginosa  was  cotemporarj  in  Edinburgh 
with  the  epidemic  measles  in  America  in  1789,  and  nearlj  so, 
with  the  death  of  the  haddock  on  the  coast  of  Norwaj.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  scarlet  fever,  though  epidemic  id 
Philadelphia,  did  not  spread  over  the  country  in  1790.  It 
was  little  known  in  the  northern  states,  till  twojears  after — 
this  is  among  the  proofs  that  this  disease  does  not  depend  on 
infection  for  its  propagation.  »  ♦  ♦ 

''  The  winter  of  1789  '90  was  one  of  the  mildest  that  is 
ever  known  in  this  country ;  there  being  little  frost,  except 
for  a  few  days  in  Febi-uary.  There  fell  frequent  snows,  and 
in  great  abundance;  but  they  were  immediately  followed  by 
warm  southerly  winds,  and  dissolved.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1790,  we  had  a  second  epidemic  catarrh.  I  was  attentive 
to  its  origin  and  progress.  I  found  it  at  Albany  in  the  last 
week  in  March,  and  beard  of  it  in  Vermont  about  the  same 
time.  I  returned  to  Hartford,  but  although  exposed  repeat- 
edly to  its  infection  on  my  journey,  I  was  not  seized  earlier 
than  others  in  Hartford,  where  the  disease  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  April.  It  spread  to  the  southward,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  near  the  close  of  that  month,  and  disappeared  in 
that  city  about  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  northern  states, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  disease  was  more  violent 
than  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Many  plethoric  persons  of 
firm  habit  almost  sank  under  it ;  while  consumptive  people 
and  hard  drinkers  fell  its  victims. — (Museumt  vol.  viii.  &5.) 
The  spring  and  summer  of  1790  wero  mostly  rainy;  but 
otherwise  seasonable  weather.  No  remarkable  epidemics 
prevailed,  except  those  already  described,  but  an  increase  of 
mortality,  in  some  places,  is  visible  in  the  registers  of  deaths. 

*  *  ♦  Let  it  be  observed  also  that  the  harvest  failed* 
at  this  time,  in  China,  India,  Europe  and  Anjerica.       *        ♦ 

*'  The  winter  of  1790  ^91  commenced  early  and  with  severe 
weather.  The  last  week  in  November  was  cold  ;  Connectjieuf 
river  at  Hartford  was  closed  with  ice  on  the  19th  of  Deeenv 
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ber,  was  not  open  till  tho  12th  of  March.  On  the  whole,  the 
season  was  not  of  unusual  BOTcrity.  The  spring  and  early 
part  of  summer  were,  in  most  parts  of  tlie  country,  very  dry, 
until  the  middle  of  June*  *  *  *  Inflammatory  diseases 
were  very  frequent  during  the  winter.  In  Philadelphia  the 
scarlatina  anginosa  appeared  late  in  January  and  was  very 
prevalent  in  February.  In  the  interior  of  Carolina  it  was 
sickly,  but  I  have  no  particulars.  The  whooping-cough  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  the  country. — (Caurantf  Jan  21, 1790. 
See  Museum^  voL  ix.  65.)  *  *  ♦  But  the  most  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  was  the  existence  of  tho  canker-worm, 
in  numbers  before  unexampled.  Whether  these  animals  had 
made  their  appearance  in  the  preceding  year  or  not,  I  do 
not  recollect  But  in  1791  they  devoured  the  orchards  over 
the  New  England  States ;  and  their  ravages  were  repeated  in 
the  two  following  years.  Orchards,  standing  on  stiff  clay 
and  in  low  grounds  which  are  wet  in  spring,  escaped;  but  on 
evei*y  species  of  light  and  dry  soil,  the  trees  were  as  dry  on 
the  first  of  June,  as  .on  the  first  of  January.  Many  trees 
have  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  ravages.  *  • 
The  summer  of  1791  was  excessively  hot.  At  Salem  tho 
thermometer  was  at  and  above  80^  no  less  than  55  days, 
and  above  90^  twelve  days — an  instance  that  had  not  happened 
in  many  years,  in  that  cool  place;  although  it  often  happens 
in  the  middle  states.  '*''*'  In  autumn,  bilious  remittents 
assumed,  in  Philadelphia,  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  so  pre- 
dominant in  the  last  pestilential  constitution.  Dr.  Rush,  in 
bis  public  lectures,  mentioned  this  fact  at  the  time,  although 
he  little  suspected  what  effects  that  constitution  was  to  pro- 
duce in  subsequent  years.  It  was  found  necessary  to  bleed 
from  one  to  three  times.[l]  In  most  cases,  the  liver  was  affected 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  Hepatitis. — {MS.  letter  from  Dr 
Rush,)  At  this  period  the  pestilential  or  epidemic  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  began  to  show  itself  in  tlie  infectious 
yellow  fever.  It  appeared  in  New  York,  in  autumn,  along 
the  east  river,  and  carried  off  about  200  persons.  This  gave 
some  alarm,  which  soon  subsided.  ^  "**  *  In  the  same 
summer  of  1791,  the  pestilential  principle  began  to  exhibit 
its  effects  in  the  increased  malignancy  of  the  tropical  fevers — 
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the  << unusual  epidemic  fever"  in  Grenada,  described  by  Dr. 
Ohisholm,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  for  1793. 
♦  *  *  The  winter  of  1791  '2  was  somewhat  colder  than 
usuaL  The  month  of  January  was  remarkable  for  severe 
weather  of  three  weeks  duration.  *  •  The  spring  months 
were  very  rainy  in  the  southern  states  and  the  islands,  which 
experienced  distressing  inundations. — (CouratU^  May  28, 
1792.)  In  the  northern  states  there  was  a  period  of  singu- 
larly cold  weather  in  the  beginning  of  June,  occasioned  by  a 
dry  N.  E.  wind.  Some  persons  used  fires  as  late  as  the  tenth 
day  of  that  month.  The  heat  of  the  following  summer,  in 
general,  was  not  extreme.  *  •  •  In  the  following  win- 
ter, Egypt  was  a  prey  to  famine ;  and  the  streets  of  Cairo 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies.  *  •  *  In  this  year,  1792, 
commenced  that  scarlatina  anginosa  which  became  epidemic, 
with  great  mortality.  •  •  •  The  autumn  was  one  of 
the  mildest  ever  known.  November  was  so  warm  that  we 
sat  with  open  windows,  at  Hartford,  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 
This  moderate  weather  was  succeeded  by  severe  cold,  and 
Connecticut  river  was  closed  by  ice  on  the  10th  of  December. 
The  latter  part  of  winter  however  was  not  very  severe,  ex- 
cept a  week  or  two  in  Febmary.  *  *  In  the  course  of  this  win- 
ter and  the  spring  succeeding,  the  scarlet  fever  raged  in  Now 
York,  with  considerable  mortality.  It  became  epidemic  also 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  months.  Catarrh 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  northern  states,  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  small-pox  by  inoculation  at  Hartford  proved  unusually 
obstinate  and  fatal;  indicating  an  insalubrious  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  [A  scorbutic  condition  of  body  rathor.]  In 
February  1793  the  scarlet  fever  invaded  the  town  of  Bethlem, 
like  **  an  armed  man,"  says  Mr.  Backus,  Medical  Repository, 
vol.  i.  524.  He  calls  the  disease  angina  maligna,  and  it 
doubtless  put  on  the  symptoms  of  it  in  many  places.  It 
seized  almost  every  family  and  child.  *  ♦  •  The  same 
disease  appeared  in  the  neighboring  district  of  country  and 
in  distant  parts,  in  nearly  the  same  longitude,  in  the  course 
of  this  year ;  but  I  have  not  materials  for  a  detail  of  facts. 

The  summer  of  1793  was  excessively  hot,  after  a  dry  spring, 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  violent  gusts,  with  rain  and 
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hail.  The  autumn  was  very  dry.  A  fatal  dysentery  prevailed 
in  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  vicinity,  which 
swept  away  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same 
disease  prevailed  in  Coventry,  in  Connecticut,  and  killed 
almost  every  person  whom  it  seized.  A  nervous  or  long 
fever  prevailed  in  Wethersficld.  In  short,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  pestilential  principle  exhibited  its 
effects,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  every  where  swelled  the 
bills  of  mortality.  It  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so 
violent  was  the  epidemic  at  Grenada,  that  the  physicians 
and  inhabitants,  unable  to  account  for  it,  really  supposed  it 
an  imported  disease." 

Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia. — "  In  August  1793  commenced 
in  Philadelphia  that  dreadful  pestilence  which  alarmed  the 
United  States,  and  spread  terror  and  dismay  over  that  city. 
The  spring  diseases,  which  ushered  in  this  malady,  were  in- 
fluenza, scarlatina  and  mild  bilious  remittents.  See  Rush's 
Treatise  on  that  fever.  These  are  the  most  certain  and  im- 
mediate precursors  of  pestilence,  in  this  country;  and  the 
influenza  seems  to  be  so,  in  all  countries.  During  this  epi- 
demic, the  weather  was  very  sultry  and  dry.  *  ♦  *  By 
an  account  of  the  deaths  in  Algiers,  kept  by  Capt.  O'Brien, 
while  a  prisoner,  I  perceive  that  4893  persons  died  in  1793 
by  the  measles  and  plague.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  mortality  in  that  year ;  and  we  observe  the  measles 
and  plague  prevalent  in  the  same  year — an  evidencd  that  on 
the  Barbary  coast,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  America,  these 
epidemics  are  allied.  *  *  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
spring  of  1793,  when  the  scarlatina  anginosa  had  first  com- 
menced its  progress  in  America,  it  began  also  in  England. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  villages  about  London,  and  afterwards 
descended  into  the  city.  Med.  Mem.  vol.  4.  It  continued 
to  prevail  for  several  years,  with  different  degrees  of  violence, 
at  different  times.    See  the  Monthly  Magazines. 

**  The  winter  of  1793- '4  was  milder  than  usual  in  America. 
*  *  On  the  17  th  of  May  was  a  singularly  severe  frost  in 
the  northern  states  of  America,  which  destroyed  garden  vege- 
tables and  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  wheat,  oats  and  flax  in 
many  places  turned  yellow,  and  fruit  was  destroyed.    *    ** 
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The  summer  of  1794  was,  on  the  whole,  not  intemperate. 
We  had  hot  weather,  bat  frequently  was  the  earth  refreshed 
by  showers,  and  cool  westerly  winds.  The  whooping-cough 
prevailed  in  New  York.  The  scarlet  fever,  in  the  course  of  ^ 
this  year,  spread  over  Connecticut.  Its  effects  are  very  ejk 
parent  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  It  appeared  in  1795,  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  spring  or  early  in  summer,  and  continued  to 
prevail  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  1796.  Its 
progress  from  New  York  to  Maine,  about  300  miles  or  per- 
haps 400,  was  run  in  about  four  years.  It  travelled  therefore 
about  100  miles  in  a  year.  Such  also  was  the  fact  in  the 
preceding  period  ;  as  well  as  in  1735.  It  should  be  observed 
also  that  its  direction,  in  the  two  last  epidemic  periods,  has 
been  opposite  to  that  of  the  disease  of  1735.  The  latter 
began  in  New  Hampshire  and  marched  to  the  westward;  the 
former  began  in  the  middle  states,  and  advanced  to  the  east- 
ward. " 

Epidemics  seem  to  travel,  but  in  reality  they  break  out 
when  and  where  impaired  nutritive  life  is  at  the  most  fit  stage 
for  their  development  by  the  meteoric  impressions  and  vicissi* 
tudcs  of  the  local  climates.  This  accounts  for  all  their  seeming 
vagaries.  The  progressiveness  in  the  character  of  the  epi- 
demies  from  slight  colds,  influenzas,  and  cynanches  to  malignant 
diseases  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  intensifying  effect  of  a 
succession  of  blighting  years. 

Ye/laib  Fever  in  Jfew  Haven. — *'  In  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1794,  the  scarlatina  anginosa  prevailed  generally  in  Now 
Haven  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  manifesting  a  highly  pes- 
tilential  condition  of  the  elements.  One  case  of  bilious  fever  ^ 
attended  with  a  vomiting  of  blade  matter,  occurred  as  early  as 
the  last  week  in  March,  [Italics  ours.]  *  *  *  The  first 
[subsequent]  cases  occurred  about  the  10th  of  June,  which  ia 
earlier  than  the  epidemic  pestilence  of  America  usually  occurs ; 
and  which  indicates  the  existence  of  strong  local  causes.  *  * 
In  July  died  only  three  persons,  and  for  about  two  weeks,  no 
new  case  occurred.  But  in  August,  the  usual  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease  in  this  part  of  America,  it  broke  out 
with  fresh  violence.  *  •  That  the  plague  in  New  Haven 
was  the  effect  of  a  condition  of  the  elements  united  with  local 
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Cfttises,  is  proved  bj  subsequent  events.  In  the  following 
year,  a  malignant  dysentery  originated  and  prevailed  in  New 
Haven,  destroying^pore  lives  than  the  bilious  plague  of  1794. 
This  disease  is  acMowledged  by  able  physicians  to  be  of  the 
same  species  as  the  yellow  fever.  See  Lind  on  that  point,  and 
Rush's  Works,  vol.  v.  6,  where  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  that  several  persons  took  the  yellow  fever 
from  soldiers  laboring  under  the  dysentery.  It  is  well  known 
also  that  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  has  been  converted,  by  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  into  an  epidemic  dysentery,  and* 
vice  versa  ;  as  at  Baltimore  in  1797.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
yellow  fever  in  autumn  passes  off  in  dysentery,  as  in  New 
London  in  1798.  The  same  is  at  times  true  of  the  plague  in 
Asia.  ♦  *  *  The  summer  of  1794  was,  in  most  places, 
less  sickly  than  in  1793  and  1795.  *  *  In  this  [latter] 
year,  the  bilious  pestilence  prevailed  in  Baltimore.  *  * 
In  the  succeeding  winter,  the  epidemic  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  changed,  in  Philadelphia,  into  the  form  of  catarrh  or 
pleurisy,  and  in  many  cases,  was  attended  with  delirium  and 
inania.     See  Rush  on  this  subject."  «  *  # 

Yellow  Fever  in  Mw  York.—'*  The  winter  of  1794  '5  was 
very  cold  in  Europe,  and  in  January  1795,  the  French  troops 
marched  into  Amsterdam,  over  the  rivers  and  canals,  on  the 
ice.  *  *  The  catarrh  was  epidemic  in  January  and 
February,  in  the  British  channel  fleet.  In  one  ship  it  as- 
sumed the  symptoms  of  a  pure  typhus. — {Trotter*s  Med,  Jfaut. 
p.  866.)  In  America,  the  same  winter  was  milder  than  usual. 
Persons  walked  on  the  battery  at  New  York,  for  pleasure,  on 
Christmas  day,  with'no  covering  but  their  ordinary  autumnal 
clothes:  and  vessels  sailed  up  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut 
till  January.  In  the  latter  part  of  thd  winter,  we  had  some 
cold  weather,  and  a  cool  late  spring.  About  the  20th  of 
July,  began  a  series  of  hot,  damp,  rainy  weather,  with  light 
southerly  winds;  a  season  answering  to  the  description  which 
Hippocrates  has  given  of  a  pestilential  constitution.  Heavy 
rains  were  followed  by  a  humid,  close,  sultry  air ;  no  thunder 
and  lightning;  no  north-westerly  winds  to  cool  and  refresh 
the  fainting  bodies  of  men.  For  many  weeks  the  atmosphere 
iras  so  loaded  with  vapor,  that  no  eleotrioity  could  be  excited 
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with  the  best  instruments.  Fruit  perished  on  the  trees,  and 
fell  half-rotten  and  covered  with  mold.  Sound  potatosfi*om 
the  market  perished  in  my  cellar  in  thirty-si^x  hours.  Cabbages 
rotted  off,  between  the  head  and  the  stdlk,  as  they  stood  in 
gardens.  *  *  In  July  of  this  year  appeared  the  bilious 
plague  in  New  York.  *  *  *  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  disease  in  New  York  never  spread  over  the  whole 
city.  It  ran  along  the  low  streets  on  the  East  river,  in  whai 
was  formerly  the  swamp  and  in  the  narrow  alleys.  *  ♦  The 
deaths  were  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty;  among  which  at 
least  five  hundred  were  foreigners,  most  of  whom  had  recently 
arrived  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ♦  ♦  This  fever  ic 
New  York  was  preceded  in  spring  by  epidemic  measles,  which 
disappeared  totally  during  the  three  months,  when  the  fever 
was  the  ruling  disease,  and  re-appeared  in  November — a  de- 
cisive evidence  that  the  fever  was  produced  and  controlled 
by  the  same  cause,  as  the  measles.  *  ♦  •  The  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  the  summer  of  1795,  was  manifested  by  unu- 
sual mortality  in  various  ether  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
level  plains  of  Duchess  county  in  New  York  state,  prevailed 
a  mortal  dysentery  and  typhus  fever.  At  Gozsakie  on  the 
west  of  the  Hudson,  raged  similar  diseases  with  fatal  effects. 
In  some  western  parts  of  the  state,  near  the  marshes  which 
border  the  waters  of  the  country,  a  malignant  bilious  fever 
was  more  terribly  fatal,  than  the  fever  in  New  York.  In 
Sheffield,  a  western  township  of  Massachusetts,  near  two  large 
ponds  which  form  marshy  grounds,  bilious  fevers,  which  had 
not  been  known  there  for  many  years  before,  prevailed  and 
in  some  cases  were  mortal.  •  *  *  In  1796,  the  measles 
which  commenced  in  New  York  in  1795,  was  epidemic  in 
Connecticut;  and  unusually  prevalent  in  London.  In  1796, 
also  the  bilious  plague  again  appeared  in  New  York,  but 
in  a  different  quarter  of  the  city  from  that  which  was  princi- 
pally affected,  the  year  preceding.  In  1795,  it  began  and  was 
most  general  in  the  north-eastern  part — in  1796,  in  the  south- 
western part,  near  the  battery;  and  in  both  summers,  its  seat 
was  along  the  wharves  on  the  East  river,  and  in  the  adjoining 
streets  and  alleys.  *  *  *  In  this  year,  the  disease  occa- 
sioned a  eonsiderable  mortality  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
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and  in  Nowburyport,  in  Massachusetts.  It  appeared  in 
Boston  also,  but  was  not  general  nor  severe.  *  *  *  The 
pestilential  state  of  the  elements  was  strongly  marked,  this 
year,  by  the  poorness  of  the  shad  brought  to  market  in  New 
York.  These  were  all  thin,  lean  and  small ;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  purchased  none  for  my  own  use,  during  the  season. 

♦  Some  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in 
1795;  catarrh  was  frequent  in  the  winter,  followed  by  measles 
of  a  most  inflammatory  nature.  *  *  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  winter  of  1795,  was  remarkably  severe  in 
Europe.  In  America  the  same  winter  was  as  mild  as  usual. 
But  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1796,  the  northern  states 
experienced  a  most  severe  drought.  The  following  winter  was 
very  severe  [italics  ours]  ;  the  cold  exceeding  what  is  usual, 
and  being  of  long  duration.  The  summer  of  1797  was  cool 
and  wet.  The  winter  of  1797-8  was  severe — and  the  cold  of 
yery  long  duration.  It  commenced  early  in  November,  and 
continued  till  March.  The  Hudson  and  Connecticut  were 
closed  in  November;  a  very  rare  occurrence.  For  several 
weeks  in  November  and  December,  the  wind,  without  much 
snow  on  the  earth  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  from  the 
north-west  and  intensely  dry  and  cold.  In  this  month,  [Jan. 
'98,]  the  severe  cold  reached  the  West  Indies,  and  frost  ap- 
jjearcd,  for  several  mornings,  on  the  windows  in  Port  Royal 
Parish,  in  Jamaica."— (Boya/  Gazette,  Jan.  29,  1798.) 

Yellow  Fever  in  Baltimore^  JSTorfolk  and  Charleston. — '*  This 
year,  1797,  was  remarkable  for  other  singular  phenomena  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  England  a  pestilence  among  cats 
swept  away  those  animals  by  thousands.  It  seems  that  this 
disease  began  as  early  as  April,  and  succeeded  an  epidemic 
catarrh  among  the  human  race.  The  same  cat-distemper  was 
afterwards  epidemic  in  France.  A  society  at  Montpclier 
instituted  an  enquiry  into  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
i^t-distemper  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  June, 
and  proceeded  northward  and  eastward,  like  the  catarrh  of 
1789.  In  August  it  was  very  fatal  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  spread  destruction 
among  those  animals  over  the  nothern  states.  In  August, 
dead  fish,  in  great  numbers,  were  seen  to  float  down  James' 
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river,  in  Virginia,  for  many  daj8  in  succession.     Canine  nrndt 
ciess,   during  the   same  year,  was  unusually  epidemic  and 
attended  with  fatal  eflFects,  of  M^hich  full  accounts  may  beseeo 
In    the    first  volume  of   the  Medical    Repository.      These 
phenomena  indicate  an  unheal ty  state  of  the  elements,  [a  bad 
state  of  food.]    *    *    *    Tlje  plague  appeared  in  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Charleston.    *    *     *    The  disease 
began  at  Baltimore  early  in  the  season,  ip  June,  and  for  more 
than   two  months,   prevailed  as  a  remitting  fever  of  the 
common  kind,  without  infection,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
not  to  be  of  imported  origin.     During  a  wet  reason,  the  damp 
weather  cast  the  disease  upon  the  intestines,  and  it  appeared 
in   the    form  of  a  dysentery — a  most  important  fact,  which 
proves  what  Dr.    Sind   has  asserted,  that  a  dysentery  is  a 
yellow  or  malignant  fever  seated  in  the  bowels.     The  wet 
weather  ceasing,  the   fever  resumed   its  former  appearance, 
and  gradually  increased,  till  it  exhibited  its  worst  forms  and 
became  infectious.     *     *     *     In  Philadelphia,  the  disease  ia 
1797  appeared,  in  a  few  cases,  as  early  as  June — one  ou  the 
5th — one  on  the  15th  and  another  on  the  22d.    ♦    ♦    The 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  deserted  by  a  great  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  thus  the  mortality  was  limited  to  about  one 
thousand  victims.     It  prevailed  principally  in  the  suburbs. 
This  epidemic  was  followed  as  usual  by  the  influenza.— [lo 
the  colder  season.]     By  foreign  publications,  it  appeai-s  that 
the  catarrh  was  epidemic  in  England  in  the  first  months  of 
1797.     I  have  no  particulars  of  the  violence  or  extent  of  this 
disorder;  but  if  it  was  severe  and  general,  no  event  is  more 
certain  than  that  sickly  seasons  will  follow.     What  confirms 
this  opinion,  is,  that  in   the  following  summer,  the  plague 
raged  in  Constantinople,  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  in  Corsica. 
♦    *    *    In  1797  the  bilious  plague  carried  off  forty-five  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Providence.     *    ♦     *    The  symptoms  in 
all  these  cases,  were  tlic  predominant  ones  of  the  true  yellow 
fever;  and  the  bodies  exhibited  more  or  less  petechias  and 
vibices,  [evidences  of  very  putrid  scurvy.]     •     •     •     During 
the  pestilential  period,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  produced 
its  usual  effects  in  winter;  which  appeared  in  extraordinary 
symptoms  of  the  pleurisy  and  peripneumony.    •    •    •    This 
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species  of  pleurisy  appeared  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as 
September  1791,  the  month  when  the  malignant  fever  prevailed 
in  New  York.  A  patient  of  Dr.  Bush  had  a  'red  face, 
inflamed  eyes^  a  perpetual  tossing  and  sighing,  strong  animal 
powers,  but  weak  pulse  and  sizy  blood,'  [scorbutic  bloodj 
In  February  1792  many  casea  of  similar  pleuritia  fevers 
occurred  in  Philadelphia — diseases  assumed  the  inflammatory 
diathesis  which  has  remarkably  characterized  the  epidemic 
of  the  last  pestilential  period.  In  summer  and  autumn  of 
1797,  a  malignant  fever,  attended  with  dysentery,  was 
epidemic  in  Portland  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  district  of  Maine. 
The  dysentery  subsided  in  October,  but  the  fever  continued. 
It  appeared  in  the  country,  as  well  as  town ;  and  was  usually 
conquered  by  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies.  Many  of  the 
patients  had  a  yellow  skin  and  the  predominant  symptoms  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  our  cities.  •  •  *  This  last  instance 
is  decisive  evidence  that  the  pestilential  yellow  fever  not 
only  originates  in  our  country,  but  in  villages  in  the  44th 
degree  of  latitude,  a  more  temperate  climate  than  that  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  winter  succeeding,  the  pestilential  principle  still 
exhibited  its  eff'ects.  The  fever  continued  to  prevail,  being 
ushered  in  with  nausea,  vomiting  and  chills  succeeded  by 
beat;  but  it  was  generally  accompanied  with  sore  throat  and 
scarlet  efflorescence.  It  prevailed  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  country." — (Dr.  Barker^s  letter^  Med,  Repos.  vol.  2.  147.) 
'  Yellow  Fever  throughout  the  United  States. — "The  year 
1798  was  remarkable  for  the  most  general  prevalence  of  the 
plague  of  our  climate,  that  has  been  known;  and  in  some 
cities,  the  disease  was  peculiarly  malignant  [after  the  coldest 
winter  of  the  whole  pestilential  period,  and  the  hottest 
summer,  and  greatest  vicissitudes.]  The  preceding  winter 
had  been  unusually  long  and  cold — the  May  following  was 
dry  beyond  what  is  recollected  in  any  former  years — June 
was  remarkable  for  deluging  rains,  which  occasioned  floods  in 
the  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  which  did 
no  inconsiderable  injury.  Two  or  three  of  the  first  days 
of  July  were  excessively  hot,  and  succeeded  by  twenty  days 
of  very  cool  weather — then  commenced  a  long  period  of  the 
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most  sultrj  Veather  ever  known  in  our  climate,  accompanied, 
in  some  places,  with  great  rains.  *  *  *  In  summer  and 
autumn  the  grasshoppers  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  from 
Pennsylvania  to  New  England,  as  to  devour  vegetables,  and 
essentially  injure  the  pastures  and  grass  fields.  The  pestilen- 
tial fever  in  Philadelphia  appeared  early  in  the  season-Hi 
number  of  cases  in  June,  and  still  more  in  July.  In  August 
early,  the  city  was  alarmed  and  soon  deserted  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  The  disease  was  unusually  mortal; 
and  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  city,  where  it  had 
not  formerly  prevailed.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  some 
families  sufiFered,  which  had  escaped  in  former  years.  The 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  3,440.  This  disease  as  usual, 
abated  with  the  appearance  of  frost;  but  individuals  were 
attacked  with  it,  and  carried  off,  in  the  midst  of  the  following 
winter.  •  *  *  At  Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  same  disease  raged  with 
more  than  its  ordinary  mortality.  Its  victims  amounted  to 
250.  ♦  *  •  The  fever  also  prevailed  in  New  Castle  and 
at  Duck  Greek  in  the  same  state.  Letters  from  respectable 
physicians  in  the  public  prints,  have  informed  us  that  this 
disease  prevailed  also  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  as  at 
Bridgeton  and  Woodbury;  and  especially  near  the  meadows  on 
the  borders  of  the  Delaware.  ♦  *  •  At  Norwalk  in  Con- 
necticut several  persons  died  of  the  same  distemper.  •  • 
In  the  first  week  of  August,  appeared  a  bilious  fever  in  New 
York,  between  Old  slip  and  Cocnties  slip,  in  the  street  next 
to  the  water;  a  place  remarked  for  great  accumulations  of 
filthy  substances.  •  •  *  But  on  the  12th,  the  pestilential 
fever  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  about  the  20th, 
began  to  extend  and  assume  a  formidable  aspect.  •  •  • 
The  disease  was  more  malignant,  than  in  its  preceding  visits, 
and  exhibited  more  frequently  the  bubo  and  carbuncle.  It 
extended  over  two-thirds  of  the  city,  and  numbered  with 
the  dead  about  two  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  *  *  ♦ 
In  Boston,  the  disease  began  near  the  town  dock  and  the 
neighboring  wharves  in  the  month  of  June;  but  its  most 
violent  effects  were  experienced  on  the  south  side  of  Fort 
Hill,  an  elevated  part  of  the  town  and   exposed  to  free 
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air.  This  circumstance  has  occasioned  no  small  surprise ;  but 
as  the  fever  of  1796  began  in  that  part  of  the  town,  perhaps  wo 
may  find  the  cause  in  the  very  extensive  flat,  between  Boston 
and  Dorchester  point,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  water;  per- 
haps in  the  exposure  of  that  hill  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  [and  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  the  market*]  *  * 
The  fever  afterwards  invaded  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
a  street  near  the  pond ;  supposed  to  be  excited  by  noxious 
exhalations.  Some  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  low  and 
filthy,  escaped  the  fever.  At  first  it  attacked  the  most  robust 
young  men,  and  the  diathesis  was  highly  inflammatory.  Later 
in  the  season,  it  attacked  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits.  At 
first  it  was  not  infectious,  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, it  exhibited  infection.  It  disappeared  with  the  arrival 
of  frost,  after  carrying  oflF  nearly  200  patients. — (MS.  Letter 
from  Dr.  Eliot.)  *  ♦  •  The  same  malady  appeared  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  with  equal  mortality,  as  far  as 
it  extended;  but  its  progress  was  limited  to  one  street  near 
the  water.  New  London,  in  Oonnectiout,  is  situated  in  a 
very  healthy  part  of  the  country,  on  a  harbor,  whose  shores 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  lands,  are  dry  and  rocky — its 
population  about  3000  inhabitants.  In  the  last  week  in  August 
1798,  this  town  was  suddenly  invaded  by  the  plague  of  our 
country.  *  ♦  •  The  disease  prevailed  about  eight  weeks 
and  destroyed  eighty-one  lives. — (Printed  account  of  the  fever 
by  Charles  Holt.)  On  enquiry  I  find  that  this  disease  in  New 
London  had  its  precursors,  in  sporadic  cases  of  the  same  fever, 
in  the  three  preceding  summers.  *  *  Yet  in  these  years, 
it  did  not  spread  and  become  epidemic.  The  pestilential 
period  however  was  progressing  in  that  town,  as  appears  by 
the  bills  of  mortality ;  for  the  ordinary  number  of  deaths 
does  not  exceed  60  in  a  healthy  year;  but  in  1796,  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  86— in  1796,  to  80— in  1797  to  101— in 
1798,  to  133.  Here  we  observe  a  great  augmentation  in  the 
mortality  of  the  toWn,  several  years  before  the  crisis  of  pes- 
tilence, and  especially  in  the  year  next  preceding  it.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  epidemic  pestilence  [bad  nutrition]  cannot  be  mis 
taken.    •  *  •    The  usual  lake  and  river  fever  prevailed  in 
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the  same  seoson^^  in  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ; 
as  at  Royalton  in  Vermont,  on  the  Grand  Isles  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  New  Milford  in  Connecticnt,  and  in  yarioos  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York;  in  which  places,  it  was  attended 
with  considerable  mortality.  Sporadic  cases  occurred  in  all 
parts,  and  in  the  healthiest  situations,  of  the  country.  In 
many  places,  intermittents  and  dysentery  were  unusually  Tic- 
lent  and  obstinate.  I  have  no  account  of  the  temperature  of 
the  weather  in  any  part  of  Europe,  during  the  summer  of 
1798 ;  except  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  first  months  of 
the  summer  were  excessively  dry,  as  the  month  of  May  was  in 
America.  A  pestilential  fever  appeared  in  Italy  in  June; 
but  I  have  no  details  of  its  progress.  ''^  *  In  autumn 
l>roke  out  a  pestilential  fever  on  the  Baltic,  in  Dantzick  or 
its  vicinity.  *  •  In  November  and  December,  the  pesti- 
lence in  America  was  succeeded  as  usual  by  iofluenza,  which 
was  very  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
:80uthern  states  attended  with  some  mortality.    *    * 

The  winter  of  1798-'9  was  very  severe  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. In  the  United  States,  it  began  about  the  middle  of 
November,  with  snow,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on,  the  18th 
and  19th  was  followed  by  severe  cold  that  lasted  till  the 
second  week  in  January.  From  this  time,  there  was  a  re- 
laxation of  cold  for  about  three  weeks,  and  the  ice  in  Con- 
necticut river  gave  way.  But  in  February  commenced  severe 
cold,  which  continued,  for  the  most  part  to  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. April  was  also  cold ;  severe  frosts  occurred  often,  and 
checked  vegetation.  On  the  2d  and  8th  of  May  were  consi- 
derable falls  of  snow,  followed  by  frost.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4:th  and  5th,  we  had  ice  at  New  Haven  as  thick  as  window- 
glass.  Peaches  blossomed  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
apples  were  not  in  full  bloom,  till  the  22d.  This  long  dura- 
tion of  cold  exhausted  all  the  barns  of  hay  and  other  fodder, 
and  multitudes  of  cattle  perished  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Europe,  the  winter  was  equally  severe.  The 
rivers  in  England,  Germany,  Holland  and  France  were 
covered  with  solid  ice,  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  the 
Rhine  rose  and  burst  its  barriers,  inundating  many  parts  of 
Holland  with  terrible  destruction.    The  severity  of  the  win« 
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ter  was  felt  even  in  the  goath  of  Italy,  and  the  French  and 
Neapolitan  troops  suffered  greatly  from  snow  on  the  Appe- 
nine,  in  the  yicinity  of  Naples.     In  Siberia,  we  are  informed 
by  the  public  prints,  perished  whole  villages  of  men  and  cat- 
tle by  the  severity  of  the  frost.    In  America,  the  diseases 
of  the  winter  were  characterized  by  the  predominant  diathesis 
of  the    reigning  epidemic  constitution,  a  yellow  skin  and 
bilious  discharges.    *    *    The  present  pestilence  has  been  long 
and  severe  and  the  citizens  look  with  impatience,  for  the  usual 
salubrious   state  of  their  atmosphere.    *    *    *    In   every 
part  of  our  country,  one  remark  has  been  made  by  physicians, 
.that  from  the  year  1792  or  '3,  intermittents  and  remittents 
have  become  more  numerous  and  obstinate,  and  attended  with 
nnusual  symptoms.    In  many  places,  these  diseases  ha\^  been 
multiplied  in  a  ten-fold  ratio  ]  elucidating  the  principles  of 
the  great  Sydenham,  relative  to  "  Constitutions  of  Air,"  and 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  general  cause  in  tho  insen- 
sible  properties  of  the   atmosphere,  to  which  we  mv»y  and 
must  ascribe  the  pestilence  of  our  maritime  towns." 

So  thought  Mr.  Webster  and  Sydenham,  but  they  were  both 
mistaken;  the  fault  is  in  the  nutritive  condition  of  the 
people,  caused  by  bad  crops,  and  these  by  bad  seasons. 

'*  The  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1799,  though  late,  was 
favorable  to  vegetation,  and  the  first  crops  were  good.  Wheat, 
which  had  been  blasted^  for  several  preceding  years,  in  the 
"eastern  states,  was  excellent.  But  in  July  commenced  a  most 
distressing  drought,  in  all  the  northern  states ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  states,  and  the  interior  country;  by  which 
the  maize,  buck-wheat  and  potatos,  were  greatly  injured.  In 
some  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  maize  was  totally 
destroyed.  *  *  *  In  the  spring  prevailed  influenzas  or 
oatarrhal  fevers;  in  some  places  cynanche  maligna;  and 
generally  rheumatic  complaints,  and  light  ulcerations  of  the 
throat.  In  many  places,  the  fevers  of  winter  were  character- 
ized with  a  yellow  skin  and  bilious  discharges.  All  these 
marked  the  continuance  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  The 
plague  showed  itself  early,  in  scattered  cases>  in  Philadelphia; 
but  disappeared,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  ^ 
""^    This  terrible  scourge  renewed  its  ravages  im  Philadelphia 
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and  New  York  ;  and  in  yarious  parts  of  our  country,  biliow 
fevers  appeared  with  malignant  symptoms.  At  Hartford,  oi> 
the  Connecticat,  appeared  the  malignant  ferer  in  Angnst,  U> 
the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state." 

We  have  drawn  largely  from  this  long  pestilential  period, 
and  how  signally  the  account  sustains  our  theory  of  epidemicar 
TTe  say  our  theory,  our  doctrine,  our  philosophy,  our  riewg 
our  conclasions,  our  deductions ;  and  are  continually  saying 
it,  and  expect  to  have  it  cast  up  at  us ;  but  what  shall  we  say? 
is  it  not  our  philosophy?  has  not  the  finger  of  scorn  been 
pointed  at  it  ?  has  it  not  been  hissed  and  groaned  at  ?  have 
not  the  journals  undertaken  to  laugh  and  cough  it  down  ?  have 
not  our  articles  been  refused  insertion  in  their  pages  ?  an 
editor  in  returning  an  article,  writes  a  follows :  **  I  find  that 
the  prejudice  against  your  views  is  so  strong  in  these- parts, 
that  I  could  not  insert  it  without  giving  rise  to  much  grum- 
bling." Nobody  will  own  it  as  theirs,  it  is  therefore  in  all 
proper  humility  our  philosophy. 

After  we  had  drawn  our  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of 
cholera  and  other  epidemics,  we  longed  to  find  some  source 
of  reference  by  which  we  could  learn  the  constitution  of  the 
seasons  and  state  of  the  crops  and  fruits  in  '93,  '5  and  '8,  con* 
fidently  believing  that  the  history  of  those  years  would  back 
us  in  every  particular,  and  lol  here  it  is. 

We  could  have  drawn  much  more  to  sustain  the  argument, 
if  we  had  gone  back  into  the  dark  ages,  for  Webster  com- 
mences with  the  earliest  histories  of  the  world ;  but  dates  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  with  precision  far  back,  and  we  want 
cause  and  effect — a  reliable  statement  of  blights  and  pesti- 
lence. 

With  the  inbred  notions  of  diseases  being  distinct  individu- 
alities, no  law  can  be  conceived  that  shall  meet  the  case ;  but 
with  a  rational  and  truthful  premise  to  start  on,  viz. :  a  unity 
of  primary  pathology,  the  laws  of  epidemics  are  perfectly 
intelligible. 

Late  Census  op  Ireland  on  the  Laws  of  Epidevics. — 
Whoever  will  examine  the  Report  (in  Part  V.,  Census  of  Ire- 
land for  the  year  1851,)  on  the  Potato  failure  and  the  Great 
Famine  and  Pestilenee  of  184&-'50,  will  have  a  clear  and 
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cenvinciiig  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  one  great  cause  of  all  dis- 
ease, impaired  nutrition — we  meau,  of  course,  the  inducing 
cause,  the  inlaying  cause,  the  predisposing  cause,  the  remote 
cause  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  universally  under- 
Btood  and  used.  The  exciting  or  developing  causes  stand  in 
a  more  proximate  relation  to  the  active  agonies  or  epipheno- 
mena. 

Our  preaching  from  this  text  will  be  brief;  let  the  facts  in 
the  following  extracts,  speak  for  themselves.  If  nobody  can 
060  that  they  sustain  our  theory  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
scorbutic  nature  of  primary  pathology — let  the  matter  pass,* 
let  scholasticism  continue  to  imagine  there  are  hundreds  of 
idiopathic  dissimilar  diseases^  produced  by  hundreds  of 
Imaginary  '^  occult  qualities  in  the  air/'  requiring  hundreds 
of  antidotal  therapeutic  nostrums  and  specifics,  and  let  it 
busy  itself  in  the  search  after  these,  and  let  it  continue  to 
teach  its  accumulating  hypotheses  and  dreamy  imaginings, 
nevertheless,  our  record  must  be  made  and  accomplished^ 
though  it  fail  to  convince  a  single  son  of  ^sculapius. 

The  great  facts  in  the  Beport,  from  which  we  quote,  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words,  viz. :  a  series  of  most  extraordi- 
nary years  caused  tlie  annual  failure  of  crops  and  fruits  until 
a  famine  ensued,  and  which,  like  all  other  famines,  was  fol- 
lowed and  accompanied  by  mortal  epidemics,  viz. :  of  Fever, 
Scurvy,  Dysentery,  and  Cholera,  the  great  crowning  forms  of 
ihe  billows  of  mortality  and  their  order  of  occurrence  in  the 
chaos  of  diseases  that  sprung  from  the  one  elemental  cause — 
impaired  nutrition. 

The  westward  progression  and  world-wide  invasion  of  the  ex 
traordinary  influences  in  meteorology  that  caused  the  blights: 
that  caused  the  impairment  of  nutrition ;  that  caased  fever, 
scurvy,  dysentery,  cholera;  that  caused  the  awful  mortality 
that  sped  from  Asia  to  Europe,  to  America,  to  California  and 
the  great  South  Sea,  are  well-attested  phenomena.  We  have 
already  woven  the  phenomena  of  this  pestilential  period  into 
our  researches  on  cholera  and  cholera  infantum  as  they  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  and  doubtless  this  more  faithful 
British  record  will  confirm  all. 

^<  The  phenomena  attending  sBch  calamities,"  sav^  the  Re* 
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port,  ''  are  indeed  identieal  thf  ougbont  all  ages  of  the  worN^ 
and  all  countries — elemental  disturbance,  destruction  of 
crops,  and  epideittics  fatal  to  all  life,  follow  each  other.'^ 
(Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  part  v.  voL  i.  p.  255.) 

"  Although  the  remarkable  pestilential  period  during  which 
Tegetable  life  throHghont  Europe  and  America  suffered  sa 
severely,  and  in  which  was  included  the  great  famine  and 
pestilence  in  Ireland,  is  usuallj  dated  fh)m  the'  summer  of 
1845 ;  yet  a  reference  to  the  recorded  phenomena  of  the  past 
few  years  will  show  that  the  Epidemic  Constitution,  whidi 
arrived  at  its  climax  during  this  and  the  four  following  years^ 
really  began  so  far  back  as  1839-^40.  The  order  of  erents 
was  as  follows: — Epizootics,  Epiphytics,  Epidemics,  and 
finally  all  three  together.  ""—(/Wd.  p.  235.) 

"  From  a  series  of  meteorological  obserrattons  from  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  to  December,  1849,  made  by  Mr.  Teates  in  Dublin, 
and  detailed  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  *  it  appeared  that 
there  was  not  any  one  month  which  was  either  wet  or  dry,  or 
of  average  weather  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  The 
most  settled  weather  was  in  August  and  December,  and  in 
those  months  the  weather  was  either  very  wet  or  rery  dry  j 
eaeh  was  for  four  years  very  wet  and  for  three  years  very 
dry.'  Taking  two  inches  as  the  mean  quantity  for  June ; — 
it  was  remarked  that  if  the  fall  of  rain  was  more  than  2^ 
inches  it  was  considered  wet,  and  if  less  than  If  inches  it  wad 
decidedly  dry.  During  tho^e  seven  years  June  was  four  times 
very  dry,  and  three  times  very  wet  *  The  weather  had  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  extremes;  there  were  but  eighteen 
months  of  average  weather;  thirty-two  months  were  deci- 
dedly wet;  and  thirty-ibur  decidedly  dry.  The  average  ftiB 
of  rain  in  May  was  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  [but]  in  May^ 
1843,  more  than  four  and  one-half  inches  fell ;  in  May,  1844^ 
not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  in  May,  1846^ 
very  nearly  the  average  quantity.  This  great  and  striking 
difference  of  weather  in  the  same  month  in  successive  year«» 
must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  vegetation  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  was  not  a  month  of  average 
weather  in  1846,  there  was  out  one  in  1845,  and  but  two  in 
1844  and  1848.    la  1846,  S0|  indiea  of  rain  ftll,  and  in  1848 
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upwards  of  31  inches;  most  fell  in  Aprils  and  least  in  Decern- 
'ber.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  dimate  of  Ireland  is  liable 
to  such  great  yicissitudes,  it  might  be  of  importance  to  call  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  fact,  lest  by  the  occurrence 
of  one  or  two  &yorable  seasons  they  might  be  induced  to  eul 
tivate  crops  which  are  dependent  on  dry  warm  weather  at  any 
period  of  their  progress  to  maturity.'  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  during  the  months  of  Docember,  January,  and 
February,  in  an  f^^rieultnral  point  of  view,  and  also  as  regards 
q>izootics  and  pestilences,  is  of  comparatively  slight  account, 
but  the  rain-fall  during  the  other  months  and  seasons  of  the 
year  is  of  vast  importance.  From  Mr.  Yeates'  Tables,  con« 
Btructed  from  observations  made  in  the  dty  of  Dublin,  we 
learn  that  the  month  of  March  was  above  the  average  wet  in 
18i4,  1846,  and  1848 ;  that  April  was  unusually  wet  in  1846, 
1847,  and  1848 ;  May  presented  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  moisture  in  1843 ;  that  June  was  universally  wet  in  1843, 

1845,  and  1848 ;  July,  in  1845  and  1846 ;  August,  in  1844, 

1846,  1848,  and  1849;  September,  in  1846,  1848,  and 
1849 ;  and  October,  in  1846,  and  1849.  During  the  seven 
years  there  was  but  average  weather  for  eighteen  months;  and 
more  than  the  average  quantity  gf  rain  fell  on  thirty-lwo 
months."— (i&id  p.  266.) 

This  tells  the  story  of  the  elemental  disturbances  we  tried 
to  tell,  and  shows  how  vegetables  and  fruits  lost  those  quali- 
ties that  support  animal  life.  The  grass,  even,  is  deteriorated, 
lience  murrains.  How  plainly  nutrition  is  life  and  health, 
«nd  the  want  of  it  disease  and  death  in  all  organized  life, 
vegetable  and  animal. 

Phenomena  and  events  tnl846. — **  *  Perhaps  in  no  one  season 
were  tliere  ever  before  known  so  many  severe  thunder-storms 
in  England  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  three  months.'  Au- 
gust 5th,  the  thermometer  in  Paris  in  the  shade  101 '75°,  the 
hottest  day  since  1825 ;  a  violent  thunder-storm  in  the  even- 
ing.  September  7  th,  a  thunder-storm  in  Yorkshire.  October 
20th,  great  floods  in  France  along  the  banks  of  the  lioire, 
sweeping  away  houses,  bridges,  villagesi  and  railways.  200 
houses  destroyed  in  the  city  of  Boucn,  *  upwards  of  2,000 
persons  are  without  food  or  raiment*    The  town  of  SU  Fir- 
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man,  containing  600  souls,  has  been  entirely  engulphed,  the 
inhabitants  being  surprised  in  their  beds,  were  unable  to  find 
means  to  escape,  and  the  whole  perished.' — (Ibid.) 

*'  Crops. — Complete  and  General  Potato  Failure. — The  loss 
fof  1846]  in  the  potato  crop  of  Britain  only,  is  estimated  at 
*£12,000,000.— (/Wd.  p.  267.) 

*'  A  disease  similar  to  the  potato  blight  appeared  in  the 
wheat  of  Belgium. — (Ibid.  p.  267.) 

*''  September  8th,  we  read  of  the  appearance  of  a  malady  re- 
sembling the  potato  disease  in  the  turnip  crop,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oxford.  10th,  potato  disease  in  French  Flanders  and 
Sweden.  September  17th,  the  turnip  crop  in  Morayshire  is 
beginning  to  manifest  the  appearance  of  disease ;  beans  and 
peas  are  also  affected.  Similar  disease  affected  most  of  the 
fruit  this  season  in  Scotland. — September  25th,  a  disease 
appeared  in  the  celery  plant,  which  has  been  attacked  by  a 
small  green  insect.  October  3rd,  the  disease  which  affected 
potatofl  has  attacked  fruits,  of.  which  the  apple  is  a  speci- 
men— the  entire  skin  being  perfectly  black.  October  29th, 
a  new  disease  in  apples  about  Bury,  in  Sussex. — (Ibid.  p.  268.) 

'<  On  the  continent,  the  rye  and  potato  crops  again  failed, 
and  prices  rose  early  in.  the  season  above  those  ruling  in 
England. — (Ibid.)  The  failure  of  the  apple  and  pear  crop  in 
Hereford  and  other  cider  districts  is  almost  general. — (Ibid.) 
'  The  summer  of  1846  was  unusually  warm.  The  wheat  ap- 
peared particularly  fine.  The  appearance  of  the  potatos 
was  most  favorable,  when  suddenly  they  seemed  blasted  as 
if  by  lightning.  The  leaves  withered;  the  stalks  became 
bare  and  black ;  the  whole  plant  was  dead,  while  the  tubers 
were  in  many  places  scarcely  formed.  The  crop  was  destroy  • 
ed;  the  food  of  a  whole  people  was  cut  offl' — (Ibid.  p.  270.) 

Epizootics.'-^''*'  *  Various  epizootic  affections  were  prevalent 
amongst  cattle,'  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  fever  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  '  Pleuro-pneumonia  prevailed,  both  pre- 
viously to  and  during  the  epidemic,  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  county  of  Derry.'  In  Tyrone  the  *  ordi- 
nary epidemic  of  pleuro-pneumonia  was  prevalent  among  cattle, 
previously  to  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  epidemic  feveri' 
which  commenced  in  December,  1846.    The  epizootic  like- 
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wise  spread  through  Carlow  ia  this  year.  In  mdst  instauces 
the  disease  prevailed  amongst  horned  cattle  both  before  and 
|t  the  same  time  with  the  epidemic  fever  which  began  in  1846, 
^  and  raged  so  violently  in  1847.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  fever  commenced  in  April. 
An  epizootic  prevailed  amongst  swine  in  part  of  the  county 
Cork.  The  disease  among  domestic  animals  appears  to  have 
be^n,  generally,  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  we  are  expressly 
told  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bantry  *  cow-pock  exten- 
sively attacked  the  black  cattle.'  Doctor  Cronin  of  Cove, 
county  Cork,  observed  that  before  the  breaking  out  of 
Fever,  Purpura  existed  in  the  human  subject,  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia prevailed  extensively  amongst  cattle.  Inflammatory 
diseases  existed  among  cattle  in  some  parts,  previous  to,  and 
in  others  simultaneously  with  the  human  epidemic.  Like 
other  epidemics  this  of  Scurvy,  Fever,  and  Dysentery,  was 
preceded  by  serious  disease  amongst  cattle,  especially  horses 
and  cows. 

'*  In  June  a  disease  raged  among  the  pigs  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow ;  they  turned  purple  when  attacked.     [Doubtless.] 

**  April. — Fever  and  small-pox  prevalent  in  Inverness  and 
throughout  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  July  27,  great  amount 
of  sickness  among  the  newly  arrived  Irish  emigrants  at 
Boston.  August  3d,  prevalence  of  English  cholera  in  London. 
22d,  a  letter  from  Trieste  represents  all  Palestine  to  be  in  a 
state  of  famine. 

**  Cholera  still  proceeding  thi;ough  Persia;  in  September  it 
passed  the  Russian  quarantine  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  ravaged  the  villages  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  belonging  to  the  nomad  Cossacks.  The  city 
of  Teheran  was  devastated.  It  also  raged  at  Bagdad  in  this 
year.  • 

"Fearful  mortality  from  famine  and  epidemic  pestilence 
occurred  in  Gallicia. — {Ibid.  p.  275.) 

*•  In  the  spring  of  1846,  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  prevailed 
extensively  either  as  idiopathic  affections,  or  as  complications 
or  sequelae  of  the  reigning  fever. 

**  On  the  28th  January,  a  correspondent  writing  from  Bantry, 
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says — '  Dysentery  is  very  prevalent ;  fever,  of  a  malignant 
type  is  also  appearing.' 

"  Scurvy,  from  the  nse  of  diseased  potatos,  was  reported  uf 
Dr.  M^Cormack  from  Buncrana,  county  of  Donegal. 

**  Scurvy  broke  out  in  the  general  prison  at  Perth,  and  was 
described  by  Dr.  Christison  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  for  June,  1847.— (/JiU  p.  276.) 

"  *  It  [fever]  attacked  equally  those  in  good  or  bad  health; 
but  in  some  instances,  as  in  Innishannon  and  in  Gove,  many 
in  the  best  health,  while  in  Mitchelstown,  the  majority  had 
previously  suflfered  form  privation.'  December  7th. — At 
Trebizonde  the  cholera  was  pursuing  its  march  towards 
Europe. 

«» Scurvy  appeared  on  board  the  United  States  blockading 
squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
which  shows  how  wide-spread  the  predisposing  cause  to  this 
disease  was  at  that  time.  Foltz,  in  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science."— (Ibid.  p.  277.) 

Phenomena  and  events  in  1847 — Weather, — ^**The  tem- 
perature of  this  year  was  rather  below  the  average,  the  mean 
being  48-8°.  The  seasons  were  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going. 

*•' Crops — Very  Extensive  Potato  Failure, — On  June  the  3rd 
we  read — *  The  potato  disease  has  appeared  again  and  is  very 
malignant;  specimens  of  diseased  potatos  were  exhibited 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
Cultural  Society.' 

'*  The  great  dryness  of  the  summer  injured  the  turnips  and 
other  green  crops,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  aftergrass. 

**  Aug.  18. — There  was  a  failure  in  the  beans,  from  a  disease 
similar  to  that  in  the  potato.  In  the  month  of  September— 
'Some  blight  was  observed  upon  the  grain  crop. 

"  '  In  those  parts  where  the  population  hitherto  mainly  sub- 
sisted on  the  potato,  it  was  raised  with  great  facility  on  the 
mountains  by  burning  the  peat  soil  and  setting  potatos  on  the 
ashes." ' 

Here  is  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ  of  the  truth  of  our 
proposition,  that  the  want  or  lack  of  the  salts  of  potash,  lime, 
soda,  iron,  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
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"potato  rot,"  blight  of  grapes,  failure  of  crops,  etc.  Supplying 
these  salts  liberally,  by  means  of  wood-ashes,  (peat  is  ligeneous 
matter  chiefly,)  prevented  the  failure  of  the  potato,  prevented 
the  potato  blight.  Here  is  the  whole  secret  in  a  nut-shell, 
and  explains  why  fertilizei*s,  ad  guano,  lime,  either  carbonate 
the  phosphate  or  sulphate,  the  potash  and  other  salts  in  wood 
ashes,  as  well  as  the  niti-ate  of  potash  in  all  nitre-beds  and 
manures;  so  quicken  old  and  exhausted  soils. 

All  soils  hold  these  salts  variously,  and  the  habitudes  of 
plants  are  governed  mainly  thereby,  after  latitudinal  re- 
quirements are  considered,  and  when  unpropitious  years  and 
seasons,  so  chill  the  soil,  or  scorch  it  with  drought,  or  deluge 
it  with  rain,  that  these  salts  are  not  dissolved,  or  suitably 
held  in  solution,  or  the  solution  is  too  weak  and  dilute,  or  the 
changes  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  floods  to  droughts,  are  so 
fiudden  and  severe  that  vegetable  life  cannot  perform  its  offices 
and  functions  of  elaborating  the  proper  quantities  and  pro- 
portions of  these  salts  in  the  products  and  fruits  designed  for 
the  sustenance  of  animals  and  man,  then  the  very  herbage,  and 
culms,  and  seeds,  and  tubers,  and  fruits  are  all  impoverished, 
and  the  whole  of  vegetation  is  sickly  or  scorbutic.  Every 
potato  is  a  sick  potato,  and  has  the  scurvy,  or  lacks  the 
healthful  supply  and  proportions  of  the  mineral,  alkaline,  and 
earthy  bases  and  salts  to  be  found  in  a  healthy  potato.  And 
so  of  every  other  tuber,  pome,  leaf-stalk,  cabbage-head,  even 
to  the  blade  of  grass  the  ruminating  herds  crop.  Henco 
animals  sicken  and  die  by  thousands,  fishes,  too,  and  epidemics 
occur  among  men.  Science  enables  us  to  know  positively 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  And  it 
is  just  as  glorious  truth  to  us,  born  in  our  mind  and  first 
enunciated  by  us,  as  though  the  Royal  Society  had  reported 
it  so,  and  awarded  us  accordingly,  or  the  Institute  of  Franco 
had  awarded  us  the  Vattmere  prize,  or  the  Boylston  Society 
the  proflFered  prize  of  $10,000.  The  cause  of  all  blights  in 
4he  organized  world,  vegetable  and  animal,  is  here  explained. 

»*  Potato  disease  broke  out  in  Poland. — Dublin  Freeman^s 
Jyurnal.  June. — *  The  French  Government  have  just  issued 
an  order  that  scientific  men  in  the  principal  towns  of  each  of 
(he  eighty-six  departments  of  France,  ahaii  ezaminei  micro- 
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ficopically,  every  fortnight,  the  growing  potatos  in  the  seve* 
ral  districts,  with  a  view  to  discover  if  the  plant  be  again 
tainted,  and  the  cause  of  such  a  calamity,  if  it  should  again 
arise.' — (Medical  Gazette. — Ibid.  p.  280.) 

**  Epizootics. — May  19. — Great  numbers  of  mad  dogs  were 
reported  in  Bosecommon  this  season.  March  25. — Great 
mortality  among  cattle,  particularly  lambs,  in  Lincolnshire, 
Hereford,  Leicestershire,  and  Norfolk;  a  fatal  disease  amon^ 
horses  in  Perthshire,  ascribed  to  the  use  of  bad  hay  and  want 
of  the  usual  potato  mashes.  An  epizootic  or  murrain  destroyed 
much  cattle  in  Europe,  principally  oxen;  dogs,  horses,  and 
sheep  suffered  comparatively  less.  Great  numbers  of  horned 
cattle  were  destroyed  in  Wallachia. — {Ibid.  p.  292.) 

"  Fever. — The  epidemic  of  fever  has  been  more  fatal  in 
Lancashire  than  in  London.  Typhus  carried  off  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life.  Diarrhoea  destroys  more  children 
and  becomes  dangerous  to  adults  in  the  form  of  cholera* 

**  Fever  on  the  increase  in  Liverpool. 

''  The  epidemic  fever  continued  to  increase  in  Glasgow  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  in  summer. — {Ibid.  p.  293.) 

'*  Astrachan  suffered  greatly  from  cholera,  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  having  been  carried  off;  as  also  in  Moscow, 
Alexandrof,  and  the  district  of  Olgapol  in  Podolia.  The 
latter  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Austrian  fron- 
tiers.— Bascome,  Cholera  continued  to  ravage  the  Caucasos 
and  different  parts  of  Persia  and  Russia,  and  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Riga,  where  the  disease  appeared  in  1832.  It 
soon  after  appeared  in  Poland  and  other  parts  of  central 
Europe. — Medical  Gazette.  In  August  scurvy  prevailed  in 
London  owing  to  the  want  of  potatos. — Report  of  Registrar- 
General.  Epidemic  scurvy  appeared  in  the  garrison  of  Givet 
in  France,  in  May. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal.  '  Scurvy 
is  raging  amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Milbank  Penitentiary, 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  Porchester  Castle  and  Norman  Cross, 
and  lastly  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
places  in  Great  Britain.'— (i6id.  p.  295.)  ^ 

*'  The  mortality  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  ana 
November  this  year,  *  particularly  during  November,  attained 
a  height  never  before  equalled  in  Edinburgh.'— {iitVf.  p.  SOL) 
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, "  A  very  fetal  complication  in  this  species  of  fever  was 
jaundice,  which  was  not  unfreqnently  associated  with  a  true 
purpurous  eruption  over  the  body,  produC/Cd,  as  this  species 
of  eruption  always  is,  by  a  real  ecchymosis  or  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  areolar  tissue,  and  not,  like  the  eruption  of 
maculated  typhus,  removable  at  any  stage  by  pressure. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  occasionally  detected  in  this 
species  of  fever,  both  by  the  touch  and  by  percussion,  but  it 
appeared  to  have  no  influence  over  the  result.  Anasarca  of 
the  lower  extremities  very  often  followed,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  purpurous  spots  on  the  limbs  and  effusion  into  the 
knee-joints — (Ibid.  p.  302.) 

"  The  Breslau  Journals  furnish  sad  details  of  the  ravages  of 
femine  and  typhus  in  Silesia.  At  Plassa  it  is  calculated  that 
no  less  than  3,000  children  have  been  rendered  orphans  by 
the  epidemic. — Med.  Beige. 

**  Ship  typhus  fever  in  New  Orleans  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean emigrants.  On  the  11th  of  February,  500  cases  of  ship 
fever  were  in  the  crowded  wards  of  the  charity  hospital, 
(p.  803.)  September — Cholera  raged  at  Trebizond  and  at 
Bagdad.  December — 2795  cases  of  cholera  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  Influenza  prevailed  epidemically  in  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  London,  and  other  large  towns  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
'  On  the  first  week  of  December,  2,454  persons  died  in 
London.  On  the  week  following  2,416.  Influenza  attacked 
those  laboring  under  all  sorts  of  diseases  as  well  as  the 
healthy.  The  disease  appeared  in  the  British  navy  on  foreign 
stations.  The  Grippe  prevailed  in  Paris;  and  on  January 
11th,  1848,  as  many  as  5,000  people  in  Madrid  were  in  bed, 
Buffering  from  influenza.' — Report  of  Registrar-General, 

**  *  These  two  causes,  the  scurvy  during  the  first  quar- 
ter, and  the  typhus  fever  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters,  contributed  to  keep  up  the  mortality  (in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith)  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  a  new  causo 
came  into  operation,  viz. :  the  epidemic  bronchitis  or  Influ- 
Quzsu'^Stark.—{Ibid  p.  304.) 

*'Tlie  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  extreme  high  price  of 
provisions  caused  such  a  severe  pressure  upon  the  working 
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classes  in  England  as  to  prevent  th^m  from  obtaiokig  any* 
thing  like  a  suflSciency  of  food. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  [in  Ireland]  in  this  year  rose  tos 
greater  height  than  in  any  of  the  former  or  subsequent  years 
of  the  pestilential  period ;  the  total  number  of  deaths  returned 
amounted  to  249,335/*— (JJiU  p.  305.) 

Phenomena  and  events  in  1848  —  Weather.  ~  **  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  recorded  observations,  was  a  year  rather 
below  the  standard  temperature.  The  mean  of  the  thermbmeter 
was  47-9°.  *  *  The  present  is  considered  by  farmers  the 
wettest  spring  known  for  many  years.  There  was  a  sharp  frost 
in  the  first  week  of  May.  '  The  rain  which  has  fallen  during 
the  wliole  month  of  June,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  a  day, 
though  it  has  not  yet  injured  the  crops,  has  given  cause  for 
alarm;  the  cold  is  intense.' — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

**  Crops — Extensive  Potato  Failure. — The  potato  disease 
has  re-appeared  in  Sussex  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  tainted 
specimens  are  reported  to  be  'as  bad  as  any  in  1845  and 
1846.'  A  disease  almost  universal  has  seized  on  the  hot 
house  grapes,  a  description  of  fruit  which  Liebig  and  other 
naturalists  considered  free  from  disease  of  any  kind.  A 
blight  has  appeared  on  young  larch  trees  in  Perthshire. 
Wheat  has  suffered  much  from  the  wet  and  cold  weather. 
<Bhubarb,  cabbage,  water-cresses,  sorrel,  horse*radish,  tur- 
nips, all  belong  to  the  class  of  anti-scorbutics,  and  were  taken 
extensively  in  the  spring  by  our  forefathers  (who  had  few 
fresh  vegetables,  and  little  fresh  meat  during  the  winter),  as 
*  purifiers  of  the  blood.'  The  results  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop  will  not  appear  only  in  the  outbreak  of  palpable 
pupura  or  scorbutus.  People  are  continually  coming  to  ns 
complaining  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  as  lassitude,  spongy 
gums,  sore  mouth,  '  flying '  muscular  pains,  and  with  a  certain 
waxy  pallor.  They  have  also  anorexia,  and  epigastric  pain, 
with  slight  fcverishness.  In  these  cases  it  is  almost  invaria- 
bly stated  that  potatos  have  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  diet, 
and  that  bread  is  *  the  staff  of  life.' " — Latcock  in  London 
Medical  Gazette.— (Ibid.  p.  307.) 

^^  Epizootics. — June. — The  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia  ap- 
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peared  among  cattle  in  Westmeath,  and  in  September  a  great 
distemper  raged  amongst  cattle  in  Cork. 

*^  *  An  epidemic  prevailed  amongst  cattle  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  fever  in  the  human  subjeet,  and  was  more  general 
than  daring  the  past  year.' 

"  A  form  of  small-poz  appeared  among  sheep  near  Windsor. 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  through  some 
Spanish  sheep.  It  commenced  in  1847,  and  spread  into  the 
present  year. 

^'  A  disease  in  England  among  sheep  resembling  small-pox. 
-^Dublin  Evening  MuU.  July. — '  Frightful  accounts  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Cholera  Morbus  in  Asia  Minor.  I(  was 
making  great  ravages  in  Czornowitz,  in  Austrian  Gallicia. 
Cholera  is  raging  in  the  interior  of  Bussia ;  and  is  excefid- 
ingly  malignant  at  Biga,  where  100  are  carried  o£f  daily,  out 
of  a  population  of  from  40,000  to  50,000.  August—'  The 
diolera  has  been  raging  at  St  Petersburgh  fearfully.  The 
official  accounts  give  19,000  seized^  and  about  12,000  deaths 
in  town,  the  real  numbers  most  certainly  amount  to  25,000.' 
— London  Medical  Gazette.  January. — Influenza  is  now 
raging  with  sucli  severity  in  Madrid  and  its  environs,  that 
the  mortality  produced  is  neai^ly  as  great  as  that  caused  by 
the  Asiatic  cholera. — Medical  Gazette,  September. — *  Tho 
diolera  alone  occupies  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
ahdria.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  from  cholera  in 
England  during  this  year  was  1,934,  of  which  1,005  occurred 
during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. — 
Farr^s  Report  on  Mortality  of  Cholera  in  England. 

**'The  meteorological  peculiarities  of  the  year  1848,  as 
compared  with  1847,  consist  in  a  lower  mean  temperature  and 
a  lower  mean  range,  combined  with  a  greater  annual  range 
of  temperature ;  a  lower  mean  barometric  pressure,  combined 
with  a  greater  range ;  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
a  much  greater  fall  of  rain ;  a  greatly  increased  prevalence  of 
easterly  and  southerly  winds,  and  a  marked  diminution  of 
northerly  winds.'  '  The  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  of  cholera,  signalize  the  year  as  one  particularly 
obnoxious  to  epidemics.'  "— (JWd.  p.  M2.) 

"  May  22nd,  Cholera  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
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Danubian  Principalities.  July. — Cholera  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
August  5th. — Notwithstanding  the  quarantine  regulations  the 
cholera  has  penetrated  into  Sweden ;  in  Finland  and  Oaland 
it  has  assumed  a  most  Tirulent  character.  Appearance  of 
cholera  at  Malta,  and  on  the  16th  at  Berlin ;  on  the  25th  io 
Austria  and  all  southern  Russia.  30th,  it  is  report^  at 
Warsaw,  in  Silesia,  and  at  Constantinople.  October  Ist..^ 
Asiatic  cholera  in  Edinburgh,  and  scarlet  fever  prevalent  in 
Liverpool.  November  13. — Mortality  at  Montrose  greater 
than  for  the  last  forty  years.  Typhus  fever,  small-pox, 
measles,  cholera,  but  especially  scarlet  fever,  have  proved 
most  fatal.     Cholera  on  Board  a  convict  ship  at  Plymouth." 

Phenomena  and  events  of  1S49. — "  Weather. — Although  there 
was  no  great  rise  of  temperature  this  may  be  reckoned  a  warm 
year.  It  rained  this  year  29*17  inches,  being  about  the  average 
of  sixteen  years,  including  the  unusually  wet  ones  of  1839  and 
1852 ;  but  from  1840  to  1850,  inclusive,  when  the  mean  would 
be  28-18,  it  will  appear  a  wet  year.  The  number  of  days 
upon  which  it  rained  was  279,  being  the  highest  number  in 
any  year  but  one — viz.,  1852 — for  the  entire  series  of  obser- 
vations made  in  or  about  the  city  of  Dublin. 

"  April  18,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  London. — Dublin  Even- 
ing  Mail. 

*'  July  10th,  *  a  shower  of  rain,  red  as  blood,  fell  in  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  was  so  manifest  that  the  earth  was  like  raddle.' 
*  A  very  severe  blight  took  place  the  same  morning,  which  has 
left  its  marks  on  the  potatos,  beans,  and  fruit-trees. — (i&uL 
p.  314.) 

'*  Crops — Serious  Potato  Failure.  In  May,  the  crops  pro- 
mised a  fruitful  return,  and  looked  luxuriant  and  flourishing; 
the  potato  blight,  however,  appeared  in  Tipperary  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  September  14th. — *  The  potato  blight  has 
DOW  become  universal,  changing,  in  one  night's  time,  the 
green  and  healthy-looking  appearances  of  the  potato  stalks 
to  blackness  and  decay.'  October  1st. — The  potatos  are  bad 
everywhere ;  all  the  newspapers  report  the  increase  of  the 
disease. 

'•  The  rates  of  produce  in  1849  varied  greatly  in  different 
districts.  The  average  on  the  entire  kingdom,  for  1849,  was 
only  in  one  instance  below  that  of  1848 ;  in  every  other  case 
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the  rates  of  produce  were  either  equal  to,  or  above  that  of, 
the  previons  year." — (Ibid.  p.  816.) 

"  Distress. — The  earlier  montha  of  1849  were  marked  by  a 
greater  degree  of  suffering  in  the  western  and  south-western 
districts  than  any  period  since  the  fatal  season  of  1846-7. 
In  March  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  thoso  districts. 

«*  Cholera. — Disease. — January. — Cholera  spread  in  the 
workhouses  of  Derry  and  Belfast ;  also  in  the  towns  of  Dona- 
ghadeo  and  Monaghan.  % 

*' '  Daring  the  month  of  January  there  were  no  fewer  than 
8,100  burials  within  the  various  cemeteries  of  Olasgow,  of 
which  there  were  1,780  from  cholera.  In  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  then  prevailing  typhus  or  famine  fever  in  1848, 
the  burials  in  January,  1849,  were  1,426  more  than  in  January 
1848.  January. — Cholera  at  Kensington,  thirty  attacked  in 
two  days.  In  March  it  appeared  in  Limerick,  Kilkenny, 
Lisburn,  and  Clonmel.  April  24th.  Cholera  is  increasing  in 
Oalway,  and  to  a  frightful  extent  in  Ballymena.' 

'<  From  January  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera  continued 
rapidly  to  increase. 

<*  This  visitation  was  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
children  attacked.  June. — Cholera  has  appeared  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland. — Saunders^  Jfews-Letter. 

'*  Great  increase  of  cholera  in  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  and  Hol- 
borne  workhouse.  July  11th. — Glamorganshire  assizes  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  cholera  at  Cardiff.  August  8th. — 
Severe  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  London  and  surrounding 
country.— (/Wd.  p.  322.) 

"Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  has  been  continually  prevalent 
during  the  year.  *^  Small-pox. — Small-pox  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  degree  during  the  year.'  Fever. — The  Com- 
missioners of  Health,  in  November,  finding  the  mortality,  in 
many  of  the  temporary  hospitals,  *  to  amount  to  fifteen,  and 
even  as  high  as  twenty-nine  per  cent.'  on  the  admissions, 
issued  a  circular,  'with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  such 
high  rates  of  mortality  could  be  traced  to  any  particular 
causes;'  and  the  following  is  the  substances  of  some 
of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries.  Dr.  Butler  assigns 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  mortality  in  the  Carrownacregg 
hospital,    Ballinasloe,    county  of  Galway,   viz.,   29(|   per 
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cent.,  to  the  fact,  of  so  many  of  the  patieais  being  attacked 
with  /every  dysentery,  and  cholera  consecutively;^  and  also  to 
the  rednced  state  of  the  patients  fit)m  starvation  prior  to 
their  illness.  Dr.  Waters  sajs,  the  fever  patients  in  Parsons- 
town  hospital  were  ^  also  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  and  unable 
to  resist  such  from  their  constitutions  having  been  debilitated 
by  want.'  Opthalnda. — Epidemic  opthalmia  prevailed  in 
several  of  the  workhouses  in  the  south  and  west.  During  this 
«and  the  three  following  years,  as  many  as  118,835  cases 
occurred  in  the  workhouses,  and  auxiliary  workhouses,  of 
Ireland. — 'Typhus  fever  is  raging  with  unusual  severity  at 
Boubaix,  in  the  department  of  the  North  [France].  The 
town  presents  a  most  melancholy  appearance ;  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  hearses  conveying  the  victims  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic  to  their  place  of  rest.' — Medical  Gazette.  The 
total  deaths  registered  in  England  this  year  were  440,839. 
The  deaths  in  London  were  27,109,  and  exceeded  the  births 
by  9,835.— {Ibid.  p.  323.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  these  quotations  further ; 
we  have  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  causes  and  effects.  Is 
there  any  one  who  doubts  that  the  extraordinary  blighting 
years  produced  the  awfiil  calamities  here  recorded  ?  What 
produced  the  extraordinary  years,  God  knows :  but  everybody 
can  see  that  they  were  the  cause  oi  the  short  crops,  and  the 
poor,  pasty,  innutritions  vegetables  and  fruits — the  water* 
soaked,  drought-dried,  lime-potash-soda-iron-sulphur-phospho- 
xus-lacking  products.  The  potatos,  apples,  and  pigs  turned 
black,  or  scorbutic;  and,  ** purpuric  eruptions,"  "ulcera- 
tion of  the  gums  and  mouths  of  young  children  attended  with 
diarrhoea,"  "  black-leg,"  **  purpuric  fever,"  **  fever  and  pur- 
pura,' **  scurvy  fever,"  are  terms  used  showing  the  scorbutic 
condition  of  the  human  species.  Now  is  any  one  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  the  want  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  in  both 
vegetables  and  animals  was  the  grand  difficulty  ?  We  tliink 
nobody  can  fail  to  see  the  truth  of  this  matter.  The  study  of 
this  Census  Report,  we  commend  to  the  profession. 

We  have  omitted  the  asterisks  the  usual  designation  of 
skippings  or  lacunae,  but  instead,  have  generally  made  a 
paragraph  of  oaoh  parti  culary  and  quoted  the  page. 
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SECTION  IL 

HVIDSNOBS  OBAWN  FROM   THE  BOCTRIKS  OF    THE  T7NITY  OF 
DISEASE  AND  THEOBIES  INCLINIKO  TO  IT. 

Notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of  the  scorbutic  pathology 
of  disease  is  an  innovation  as  bold  in  medical  philosophy  as 
the  Gallilean  theory  was  in  astronomy,  still  the  reader  cannot, 
bnt  perceiye  that  the  argument  is  supported  on  all  sides  by 
hosts  of  facts  and  a  crowd  of  witnesses.  It  may  seem  to  some 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  more  in  support  of  a  doctrine 
so  well  sustained  as  is  ours  of  primary  scorbutic  pathology; 
but  the  human  mind  at  large  is  chary  of  admitting  new  truths, 
especially  great  ones,  for  they  always  bring  disagreeable 
changes.  It  is  less  troublesome  to  get  on  amid  old  errors, 
than  to  conform  to  new  truths.  Those  who  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake  are  few  compared  with  the  many  who  dislike  that 
their  existing  views  should  be  jostled.  The  probability  is, 
judging  from  the  past,  that  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  will 
Dever  be  admitted  while  there  is  a  shot  left  in  the  locker  of  the 
old  Hull  of  Physic  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  proceed  with 
the  argument,  to  bring  further  witnesses  to  the  stand,  and  to 
explain  and  construe  the  testimony  still,  as  we  have  done 
heretofore,  in  order  to  make  our  position  good,  past  a  doubt 
or  cavil,  if  possible.  For,  if  Sydenham  could  conceive  of  a 
great  benefaction  conferred  on  humanity  by  his  announcement 
of  the  epidemic  law,  that  one  type  ruled,  and  all  diseases  had 
to  be  treated  as  one  at  last,  when  the  climax  came,  when 
worst  came  to  woi-st,  how  much  greater  a  boon  may  we  not 
claim  to  have  conferred  by  explaining  the  rationalo  of  this 
law,  its  universal  application  to  therapeutics  and  prophylaxis, 
yea,  and  sanitary  regulations,  the  world  over.  There  is  but 
one  law  governing  disease — impaired  nutrition:  one  law 
governing  the  return  to  health— repaired  nutrition.  The 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  of  which  we  have 
given  examples,  show  how  ve^tation  is  jfirst  starved,  and  then 
epimals.  If  the  corn,  roots,  and  fruits  are  all  rendered 
iwrlM^tic  for  wgnt  of.  ni^trient  elepoents,  animal^  and   the 
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human  race  feeding  on  them  may  not  hope  to  escape  th9 
aniversal  primarj  djscrasia.  But,  let  us  sec  what  support 
our  views  may  receive  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
Disease,  which  has  descended  to  us  from  Hippocrates,  and 
which  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  endorsed  by  the  greatest 
of  minds. 

Hippocrates  on  the  UNrrr  op  Disease, — In  Coxe's  edi 
torial  remarks  preceding  the  Book  on  Air,  Flatus,  or  Wind, 
in  the  Hippocratic  Writings,  the  treatise,  it  is  stated,  is  attri- 
buted  to  Hippocrates  by  Erotian,  Galen,  and  other  writers,, 
though  questioned  by  Haller.  •'  If  permitted,"  says  Coze, 
**  to  express  an  opinion  respecting  it,  I  would  say,  that,  by 
whomsoever  written,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  well' 
arranged  of  all  the  treatises  that  have  reached  us  under  the 
name  of  Hippocrates.  *  *  *  Gardeil  terminates  his 
translation  of  the  treatise  with  the  remark  that,  after  read- 
ing it,  a  person  might  be  led  to  think  he  had  been  perusing 
some  new  thesis,  composed  and  maintained  by  some  systematic 
physician  of  the  present  day.  This  remark  seems  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  correct;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  terms  have  any 
meaning,  we  here  find,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  Disease  as  more  fully  laid  down  and  elaborated  by 
the  late  Professor  Rush,  and  even  conveying,  in  the  concise 
manner  employed,  the  whole  force  of  Dr.  Rush's  more  profound 
illustration  of  a  doctrine  he  regarded  as  altogether  his  own, 
and  as  such,  taught  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. '' 

Outline  of  the  Contents  of  the  Treatise. — An  outline  of  the 
contents  of  this  treatise  is  all  that  Coxe  has  given,  but  this 
will  answer  our  purpose.  The  reader  can  gather  from  the 
heads  we  shall  quote  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  in  briefl 
'^l.  Preliminary  remarks,  etc.  *  •  *  4.  Attempt  to 
reduce  Medicine  to  one  general  principle.  5.  Whatever  is 
injurious,  is  disease,  and  is  to  be  removed  or  cured  by 
contraries.  [Antipathy.]  *  *  *  6.  The  essence  of  all 
diseases  is  one  and  the  same,  and  they  differ  merely  in  loca- 
tion, which  alone  causes  the  diversity  of  forms  they  assume. 
J\rote, — That  is,  all  disease  is  a  unit.  '  Morborum  autem 
omnium  cum  idem  modus  sit,  locus  tamen  diversus  est.  Morbi 
igitur  ob  locornm  varietatem  et  dissimilitudinem,  nihil  inter 
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B6  liabere  simile  videntnr/ — Fcesius  p.  296;  Ualler,  iii.  p.  435. 
The  nnitj  of  disease  is  bere  unqaestionablj  sustained,  or  I 
am  altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  entire  passage^ 
which  is  correctlj  rendered  from  the  Qreek  text — Ed.  8.  Of 
the  triple  nairiment  of  animal  life  viz.,  food,  drink  and 
air.  [Alimentation  and  aeration  are  here  maintained,  but 
not  heat,  which  was  overlooked  as  a  vital  stimulant,  strange 
to  say.]  9.  Distinctive  appellation  of  this  last  £air]t  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  situation,  viz.:  spirit,  air,  flatus,  wind ;  and 
of  its  absolute  necessity,  both  as  the  cause  of  life  and  of 
disease.  10.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  of  nature  at  large.  11.  It  is  essential  to  com- 
bustion, and  to  animal  life,  even  to  that  of  fish,  there  is  nothing 
that  does  not  feel  its  influence.  12.  It  is  equally  the  cause  of 
disease  as  of  life ;  food  and  drink  may  be  deficient  for  days 
without  injury,  but  death  is  the  almost  immediate  result  of 
the  absence  of  air.  13.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  miasmata ;  and 
here  the  author  applies  his  principle  thus  laid  down,  to  the 
production  of  fever^  which  is  an  accompaniment  of  most  dis- 
eases. 14.  Fever  is  twofold,  common  and  particular.  15.  The 
first  is  general  attacking  all  indiscriminately,  and  is  therefore 
denominated  epidemic ;  the  latter  attacks  such  as  are  inatten- 
tive to  their  diet  and  mode  of  life.  {This  accords  with  a 
passage  before  quoted^  which  we  have  shown  to  be  erroneous.] 
16.  Remarks  on  each  of  these,  and  an  inquiry  why  all  animals 
are  not  equally  attacked.  [This  fact  might  have  taught  Hip- 
pocrates, the  cause  was  not  in  the  air.]  «  «  «  * 
21.  Ultimately  it  is  added,  that  flatus  appears,  under  numerous 
aspects  or  modes,  to  be  the  causes  of  disease ;  other  causes 
may  also  cooperate  or  may  act  an  intermediate  part." — (Coxe*t 
Epit.  p.  199.) 

Whatever  impression  these  views  of  Hippocrates  may  leave 
on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  thus  gene- 
ralize if  it  be  admitted  that  he  is  the  author,  which  is  generally 
conceded.  It  is  clear  too,  that  he  referred  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease to  defects  in  the  vital  stimuli  as  he  understood  them,  food 
and  drink,  and  air — alimentation  and  aeration — by  his  remark 
that  the  former  may  be  deficient  for  days  without  injury, 
but  that  death  rosolta  immediately  without  the  latter.    This, 
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tbougli  a  specions  argument,  is  a  fallacy.  We  may  apply  ibe 
same  argument  to  heat,  which  vital  stimulant  he  altogether 
overlooked  as  a  cause  of  life  and  cause  of  disease.  Suppose 
we  could  deprive  a  person  of  all  heat  as  suddenly  as  we  can 
stop  the  respiration,  in  what  condition  would  the  person  be? 
a  statue  of  ice  1  and  does  this  argument  prove  that  defective 
beat  is  a  more  prolific  cause  of  death  than  defective  alimen- 
tation; by  no  means.  While,  then,  we,  at  this  more  advanced 
age  of  science,  can  show  that  Hippocrates  was  in  error  in 
particulars,  his  views  nevertheless,  help  to  sustain  our  con- 
elusions  as  fundamentally  true  in  the  general.  They  come  to 
our  aid  and  support,  certainly.  We  have  animadverted 
under  a  prior  quotation  of  his,  embracing  the  same  view  as  is 
here  maintained  regarding  the  cause  of  epidemic  and  sporadic 
diseases,  viz.,  that  when  disease  is  general  it  must  be  caused 
by  defective  aeration,  and  when  sporadic  equally  certain  the 
apparently  more  diversified  forms  must  arise  from  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  diet.  This,  again,  is  ^ecious,  but  fallacious 
reasoning.  One  famine  upsets  the  whole  of  it;  for  as  its 
eonsequenecs  begin  to  be  felt,  all  forms  of  disease  are  aggra- 
vated, till  finally  conforming  more  and  more  in  type,  but  one 
disease  as  it  were,  reigns  absolute;  and  the  nosologically, 
differing  forms  all  require  the  one  therapsia,  in  thb  main. 
This  is  the  law  and  the  testimony,  yea,  and  the  truth  too,  and 
the  whole  problem  is  solved  by  the  doctrine  of  the  scorbutic 
unity  of  pathology. 

Galen  on  the  Unity  of  Disease. — Here,  again  we  hare  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  labors  of  the  venerable 
and  learned  Dr.  Coxe,  in  his  Epitome  of  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  After  noticing,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  to  the  writings  of  Galen,  some  of  the  original  and 
most  important  doctrines  maintained  by  this  great  man,  whom 
he  considers  "  not  inferior^  probably  superior  to  Hippocrates, 
from  possessing  the  advantage  of  four  centuries  of  additional 
information,  accumulated  in  the  vast  Kbraries  of  Alexandria, 
Greece  and  Rome,"  he  closes  with  the  following. 

*'  Although  in  several  places  Galen  seems  to  incline  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease,  yet  the  prior  claim  to  it  by 
Hippocrates  must  be  admitted,  if  there  is  any  force  in  worda. 
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*  Morboram  omnium  unum  et  idem  modus  est,  locus  autem  dif- 
firentiam  fecit.' — Liber  de  Platibus.— Or,  as  an  annotator 
(Fracassini,  opusc :  Pathol.  Leipsic,  1758,  ch.  18,  p.  92;)  on 
this  part  has  it :  *  Gum  humanum  corpus  liquidis  ac  solidis, 
nempe  vasis  ipsa  liquids  continentibus,  constat,  et  utraque  in 
statu  sano  sequabili  ac  proportionato  motu  movcantur,  vasa 
scilicet  oscillatio  quo  dilatantur  ac  contrahuntur;  liquida  vero 
progressivo  ac  circulari,  quotiescunque  horum  motuum  inter- 
ruptionis,  vel  perturbationis  causa^  in  qua  morbus  consistit,  ex 
uno  in  alium  locum  transferatur,  essentia  morbi  commutatur^ 
ac  aitero  exsurgentt^  alter  sape  recedit ;  si  vero  per  quodcunque 
organorum  secretiorum  materise  trajiciund®  aptorum  elimi* 
netur,  omnino  extinguitur  morbus.'  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  explanation  here  given,  there  seems  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  here  is  to  be  found  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  Unity  of  Disease. — Editor.*'' 

Galen,  it  appears,  was  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  Hip- 
pocrates, having  writll^n  some  seven  hundred  books,  and  cer- 
tainly maintains  almost  all  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
present  day — antipathy,  homcBopathy,  allopathy,  phrenology, 
the  temperaments,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  unity  of 
disease,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Most  of  all  these  doctrines  can  be 
examined  in  brief,  in  Coxe's  Epitome.  He  wrote  many  com- 
mentaries on  Hippocrates'  writings,  but  his  commentary  on 
the  work  on  air,  is  not  translated,  or  even  epitomized  by 
Coxe,  so  that  we  can  only  treat  our  readers  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  editor  as  to  Oalen's  special  views  on  the  unity 
of  disease.  Galen  seems  to  be  his  favorite  author  and  he 
certainly  would  have  no  motive  in  misrepresenting  him  in 
this  particular. 

Rush  on  the  Unity  of  Disease. — Bush  says,  "There  is  but  one 
fever.  However  different  the  predisposing,  remote  or  exciting 
causes  of  fever  may  be,  whether  debility  from  abstraction  or 
action,  whether  heat  or  cold  succeeding  to  each  otheri  whether 
marsh  or  human  miasmata,  whether  intemperance,  a  fright,  or 
a  fall,  still  I  repeat,  there  is  but  one  fever.  I  found  this  pro- 
position upon  all  the  supposed  variety  of  fevers  having  but 
one  proximate  cause.  Thus  fire  is  a  unit,  whether  it  be  pro- 
duced by  friction,  percussion,  electricity,  fermentation,  or  by 
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a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  I  infei 
the  anity  of  fever  farther,  from  the  sameness  of  the  productsi 
or  effects  of  all  its  different  forms. 

"  I  have  said  in  my  sixth  proposition  that  there  is  but  one 
fever.  Of  course  I  do  not  admit  of  its  artificial  division  into 
genera  and  species.  A  disease  which  so  frequently  changes 
its  form  and  place  should  never  have  been  designated,  liko 
plants  and  animals,  by  unchangeable  characters.  The  oak 
tree  and  the  lion  possess  exactly  the  same  properties  whi6a 
they  did  nearly  6000  years  ago.  But  who  can  say  the  same 
thing  of  any  one  disease  ?  The  pulmonary  consumption  is  some- 
times transformed  into  headache,  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  and 
mania,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  or  the  same  number 
of  weeks.  The  bilious  fever  often  appears  in  the  same  person  in 
the  form  of  coliCi  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  brain,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days.  The  hypochon- 
driasis  and  the  hysteria,  seldom  fail  to  exchange  their  symp- 
toms twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Again  the  oak  tree  has 
not  united  with  any  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  nor  has  the  lion 
imparted  his  specific  qualities  to  any  other  animal.  But  who 
can  apply  similar  remarks  to  any  one  disease  ?  Phrenitis, 
gastritis,  enteritis,  nephritis,  and  rheumatism  all  appear  at  the 
same  lime  in  the  gout  and  yellow  fever.  Many  observations 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  made  to  show  the  disposition  of 
nearly  all  other  diseases  to  anastomose  with  each  other.  To 
describe  them  therefore  by  any  fixed  or  specific  characters  is 
as  impracticable  as  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  a  cloud  on 
a  windy  day,  or  to  fix  the  component  parts  of  water  by  weigh- 
ing it  in  a  hydrostatic  balance.  Much  mischief  has  been 
done  by  nosological  arrangements  of  diseases.  They  erect 
imaginary  boundaries  between  things  which  are  of  a  homo- 
geneous nature.  They  degrade  the  human  understanding, 
by  substituting  simple  perceptions  to  its  more  dignified  opera- 
tions in  judgment  and  reasoning.  They  gratify  indolence  in 
a  physician,  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  thereby  leading  him  to  neglect  the  varying  state  of 
the  system.  They  moreover  lay  a  foundation  for  disputes 
among  physicians,  by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  sim- 
ple, predisposing,  and  proximate  to  the  numerous,  remotet 
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and  exciting  caasea  of  diseasec^  or  to  their  more  numerous 
and  complicated  effects*  The  whole  materia  medica  is  infected 
with  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  nomenclature  of  diseases, 
for  every  article  in  it  is  pointed  only  against  their  names, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  numerous  contradictious  among 
authors  who  describe  the  virtues  and  classes  of  the  same 
medicines.    By  the  rejections  of  the  artificial  arrangement  of 
diseases,  a  revolution  must  follow  in  medicine.    Observation 
and  judgment  will  take  the  place  of  reading  and  memory,  and 
prescriptions  will  be  conformed   to   existing  circumstances. 
The  road  to  knowledge  in  medicine  by  this  means  will  like- 
wise be  shortened ;  so  that  a  young  man  will  be  able  to  qualify 
kimself  to  practice  physic  at  as  much  less  expense  of  time 
and  labor  than  formerly,  as  a  child  would  learn  to  read  and 
write  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  instead  of  Chinese 
characters. 

'*  In  thus  rejecting  the  nosology  of  the  schools,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  them  banished  from  the  libraries  of  physicians. 
When  consulted  as  histories  of  the  effects  of  diseases  only, 
they  may  still  be  useful  I  use  the  term,  diseases,  in  con- 
formity to  custom,  for,  properly  speaking,  disease  is  as  mucb 
a  unit  as  fever.  It  consists  simply  of  morbid  action  or  excite- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  body.  [Morbid  actions  or  symptoms 
are  the  evidences  of  disease,  but  not  disease  itself.]  Its  dif- 
ferent seats  and  degrees  should  no  more  bo  multipled  into 
different  diseases,  than  the  numerous  and  different  effects  of 
heat  and  light  upon  our  globe  should  be  multiplied  into  a 
plurality  of  suns.  [Because  by  so  diverting  the  mind  from 
die  primary,  soorbutio  pathological  condition,  to  the  falsity 
of  numerous  and  independent  morbid  beginnings,  it  is  led  only 
into  errors  in  pathology,  without  the  probability  of  fulfilling 
the  rational  indications  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view.]  *  * 
*  *  Diseases,  like  vices,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  neces- 
sarily undisciplined  and  irregular.  Even  the  genius  of  Dr. 
Darvin  has  not  been  able  to  compel  them  to  move  within 

lines. 

"I  retnm  from  this  digression  to  remark,  that  morbid 
action  in  the  blood  vessels,  whether  it  consists  in  preterna- 
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taral  force  and  frequezxsy,  or  preternatnral  force  without  fre- 
quency, or  freqaencj  without  force,  consiitates  fever. 

♦  4(  »  4t  *  • 

"  But  there  is  a  grade  of  fever,  which  transcends  in  force 
that  which  produces  inflammation.  It  oocurs  freqnentlj  in 
hydrophobia,  dysentery,  colic,  and,  baron  fiombolt  lately 
informed  me,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Comoto,  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  the  yeUow  fever  of  that  city,  where  it  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  hours  after  it  attacks.  In  vain  have  physicians 
sought  to  discover,  by  dissections,  the  cause  of  the  fever  in 
those  cases,  when  followed  by  death  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
in  which  it  was  supposed,  from  pain  and  other  symptoms,  to 
be  principally  seated.  These  parts  have  frequently  exhibited 
no  marks  of  inflammation,  nor  of  the  least  deviation  from 
the  healthy  state.  I  have  ascribed  this  apparent  absence  of 
disease  to  the  serous  vessels  being  too  highly  excited,  and 
thereby  too  much  contracted,  to  admit  the  entrance  of  red 
blood  into  them.'' — {See  Rushes  Inquirits,  vol.  iv.) 

These  last  two  paragraphs  show  that  Dr.  Rush,  after  all, 
did  not  fully  and  clearly  comprehend  the  truth  of  his  great 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Disease — did  not  know  the  real 
pathology  of  the  one  disease.  His ''morbid  action  in  the  blood 
vessels"  is  broad  enough  to  cover  every  pulse  that  has  ever 
been  named  or  that  can  be  dreamed  o^  but  it  throws  no  light 
on  the  pathology  of  epidemic  diseases  that  kill  in  a  few  hours 
—the  last  ends  of  the  game.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  did  not 
understand  in  what  this  malignant  ''grade  of  fever*'  con- 
sisted. Dissections  had  never  revealed  it,  nor  was  the  microt- 
cope  even,  able  to  reveal  it.  Nought  but  chemistry  and  a 
priori  reasoning  could  reveal  it.  He  inferred  the  serous  ves 
sels  to  be  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  because  the  blood 
was  not  impelled  into  them  in  the  organs  racked  with  pain. 
Now  our  key  explains  this.  Want  ot  power,  from  blockaded 
nutrition— the  effete,  putrid  waste  has  not  been  eliminated, 
neither  new  fresh  elements  supplied.  See  the  report  of  our 
first  case  of  cholera  in  1849  in  Chicago,  at  page  291,  Nurs- 
ing Sore  Mouth.  Vessels  contracted  in  dying  subjects,  indeed ! 
there  are  no  wholesome  elements  of  nutrition  in  them  ;  here 
lies  the  diflSculty. 
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In  reviewing  the  theory  as  elaborated  by  this  g^reat  and 
learned  physician,  every  reader,  we  think,  will  be  impresaed 
with  the  conviction  that,  Dr.  Rush  was  sincere  and  honest  in 
thus  generalizing;  that,  theoretically,  he  regarded  disease  as 
a  unit,  and  even  practically  so  regarded  it  also,  at  the  bed- 
side ;  but  that  after  all  he  did  not  comprehend  it — did  not  see 
its  one  origin  in  an  impairment  of  nutrition.  It  was  the 
same  with  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Thousands  of  practitioners 
have  inclined  to  the  same  view,  without  understanding  why 
disease  is  a  unit,  which  problem  we  have  solved.  Every 
physician  as  he  grows  older  diminishes  the  number  of  his 
remedies,  until  he  ordinarily  uses  but  a  few.  This  was  Dr. 
Rush's  coui-se  as  he  tells  us  and  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  his  views  in  full  on  this  theory,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Inquiries.  It  is  the  same  in  the  homoeopathic  school.  ^'  The 
existing  practice  of  homoeopathy  is  a  species  of  empirical 
routine,  nothing  else,  every  disease  is  treated  with  a  certain  set 
of  remedies,"  etc., — {HempePs  Organon  of  Specific  Homcea- 
pathy,)  This  is  the  case  in  the  Thompsonian  school;  and  also 
in  the  hydropathic  school.  We  speak  not  this  to  disparage  any 
school,  but  to  show,  the  little  dependence  there  is  to  be  placed 
on  drugging,  per  se,  no  matter  what  the  system.  The  main 
dependence  is  diet  and  regimen ;  and  the  proper  dietary  is 
unfolded  in  our  new  philosophy.  Not  that  drugging  is  useless, 
not  at  all ;  we  have  elucidated  the  principles  on  which  the 
great  value  of  the  administration  of  medicines  rests. 

Although  we  marvel  at  the  fact  of  Dr.  Rush's  holding  to 
the  doctrine,  without  an  accurate  perception  of  the  one 
primary  pathological  condition  in  which  the  essential  unity  of 
disease  consists,  still  the  fact  that  he  did  so  hold  and  believe, 
now  the  problem  of  primary  pathology  is  solved,  is  very  con- 
vincing testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  penetration,  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  originality  and  independence  of  mind.  It  is  very 
clear,  too,  that  he  anticipated  a  revolution  in  the  nosological 
fanfaronade  with  which  scholasticism  had  cursed  medicine. 
But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  Wo  will  not  anticipate 
any  such  happy  catastrophe.  The  mountains  of  error  are 
pll^d  too  high,  with  bases  too  broad  to  be  upset  by  any  sadden 
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lightning  flashes  of  ti*uth  or  thunder-tones  of  reason.  Eriors 
like  icebergs  must  melt  awaj  slowly.  Nothing  but  the  con- 
viction  of  the  truth  of  a  one  universally  inlaid  primary  path- 
ology«  the  root  and  basis  of  all  pestilence,  will  ever  convert 
the  universal  faculty  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease.  ^, 
This  conviction  will  only  be  arrived  at  slowly. 

Hahnemann  on  the  Unity  of  Disease* — Hahnemann  says, 
after  explaining  that  acute  diseases  arise  from  internal  acute 
miasms,  and  chronic  diseases  from  chronic  miasms,  of  which 
syphilis  and  scyosis  are  first  named.  *'  But  a  chronic  miasm 
that  is  incomparably  greater  and  far  more  important  than 
either  of  the  two  last  named  [syphilis  and  sycocis],  is  that  of 
psora.  *  *  *  This  psora  is  the  sole,  true,  and  fundamental 
cause  that  produces  all  the  other  countless  forms  of  disease, 
which  under  the  names  of  nervous  debility,  hysteria,  hemi- 
crania,  hypochondriasis,  insanity,  melancholy,  idiocy,  madness, 
epilepsy,  and  spasms  of  all  kinds,  softening  of  the  bones,  or 
rickets,  scoliasis  and  cyphosis,  caries,  cancer,  fungus-ha^ma- 
todes,  pscudo-morphso  of  all  kinds,  gravel,  gout,  hemorrhoids, 
jaundice  and  cyanosis,  dropsy,  amenorrhoea,  gastrorrhagia, 
epistaxis,  hsdmoptysis,  hematuria,  metrorrhagia,  asthma  and 
phthisis  ulcerosa,  impotency  and  sterility,  deafness,  cataract 
and  amaurosisi  paralysis,  loss  of  sense,  pains  of  every  kind, 
etc.,  appear  in  our  pathology,  as  so  many  peculiar,  distinct, 
and  independent  diseases.'' 

When  the  reader  shall  have  examined  the  old  authors  on 
scurvy,  he  will  find  that  all  the  affections  here  named  as  re 
suiting  from  an  assumed  internal  chronic  miasm  called  psora^ 
as  well  as  psora  itself,  are  all  held  to  be  scorbutic  ailments, 
produced  by  bad  alimentation.  Of  this  there  is  so  much 
proof,  that  it  were  madness  to  deny  it  We  may  as  well  deny 
the  law  of  gravity.  See  our  quotation  from  Dr.  Cook's  letter 
in  the  Appendix  to  our  Essay  on  Cholera,  and  read  this 
*'  Among  the  diseases  which  mostly  appear  in  the  diocese  of 
Bergen,  which  is  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  all  Norway,  I 
•hall  first  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  scab  or  itch.  This  is 
chiefly  found  among  those  who  live  along  the  coast,  occasioned, 
probahly,  by  eating  great  quantities  of  fat  fish,  and  especially 
Jjl^-'  ^  t)ie  cod.    [Quite  a  commentary  on  cod-liver  oil.] 
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This  is  property  a  scabies  scorbutica^  which  maj  be  called  a 
leprosy,  but  not  so  infectious  as  the  oriental  lepra  ;  for  mar- 
ried people  live  together  many  years,  and  the  healthy  is  not 
infected,  though  the  other  party  has  it:  but  if  they  have 
children,  they  sometimes  take  the  infection,  though  not 
always.  This  distemper  generally  lies  in  the  blood  a  long 
time  before  any  eruption  appears,  etc." — {See  Lind,  p.  266, 
Sd  ed.)  Now  who  does  not  see  that  here  is  the  latent  and  de- 
reloped  psora  of  Hahnemann,  or  the  chronic  inherent  *'  miasm,^ 
the  basis  of  all  his  chronic  diseases? 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Hahnemann  has  not  cleared 
away  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  primary  pathology  at  alL 
Obscurely  he  saw  a  latent  diathesis  (several  as  he  supposed), 
and  he  inferred  they  were,  in  essence,  the  undeveloped  states 
of  the  worst  constitutional  maladies  he  could  think  of.  But, 
this  detracts  nothing  from  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  unity 
of  disease.  He  saw  it  lying  latent;  no  matter  whether  he 
saw  double  or  treble,  he  saw  all  forms  of  disease  springing 
from  it.  This  makes  him  a  witness,  then,  in  fiivor  of  our 
philosophy. 

Broussais  on  the  Unity  of  Disease. — We  had  prepared, 
in  this  connection,  an  abstract  at  some  length,  of  the  patho« 
logical  doctrines  of  Broussais,  but  the  proposed  limits  of  our 
work  will  not  permit  us  to  use  it  in  illustration  of  our  views 
of  a  one  primary  scorbutic  pathology.  SuflSce  it  to  say 
that  his  "  intractable  irritations  and  inflammations '' — the 
sources  of  all  diseases  with  him — are  really  substantial  evi- 
dences of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  and  thus  go  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  a  one  primary  scorbutic  pathology.  The  cause  of 
the  irritations  he  does  not  reveal.  He  even  regarded  it 
as  an  error  to  seek  after  the  primary  cause  of  disease. 
But  we  claim  to  have  solved  the  problem.  The  great  error 
we  think,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
in  calling  groups  of  symptoms  diseases  without  finding  out 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  without  reasoning  inductively /rom 
cause  to  effect.  Broussais  rails  at  the  idea  of  calling  groups 
of  symptoms  a  disease,  and  yet  adopts  the  folly.  Why  did 
he  not,  by  looking  at  man  as  he  is  placed,  surrounded  and 
sustained  in  life  and  health  by  natural  vital  stimuli,  examine 
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how  their  defects  and  changing  InflaenceB  became  the  causes 
of  disease  ?  and  whj  did  he  not  from  the  thousand  instances 
of  latent  and  more  active  scorbutus  that  must  have  oome 
under  his  notice,  acknowledged  to  be  produced  by  defective 
nutrition ;  and  from  the  pestilence  that  follows  famine;  whj,  I 
eaj,  did  he  not  see  the  inlaying  and  developing  causes,  and 
deduct  the  primary  pathology  and  essential  nature  of  all  dis* 
ease  7  Pursuing  this  method  by  inductive  reasonings  from 
facts  which  have  been  well  established,  vtc  have  shown  the 
primary  pathology  and  essential  nature  of  disease  ;  and  have 
practically  proved  that  groups  of  symptoms,  as  well  as  Brous- 
sais'  primary  irritations  are  but  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
our  philosophy.  Broussais'  irritations  and  inflammations  lo* 
calized,  are  the  objective  signs  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis, 
nothing  more  nor  less.  The  gastric  localisation  is  a  fact — the 
mucous  tissue  is  the  first  to  show  a  congestion,  pujB^ess,  etc 
The  want  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  is  the  cause  of  the 
irritations,  congestions,  and  inflammations.  Disintegration 
of  all  the  tissues  is  going  on  daily,  and  if  the  elements  for 
repair  arc  not  supplied  in  the  dietary,  anybody  can  see  what 
must  happen :  the  problem  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's 
face,  as  the  saying  is. 

Backus  on  the  Unity  of  Disease. — A  pamphlet  of  some 
sixty  pages  or  more,  by  H.  Backus  of  Sehna,  Alabama,  has 
recently  appeared,  taking  the  ground  that  disease  is  a  unit. 
We  briefly  give  the  authors  views. — **  1st.  If  medicine  is  not 
destined  to  forever  halt  in  the  domain  of  Empiricism,  if  it  be 
capable  of  becoming  a  Science,  then  there  must  be  a  common 
condition  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  special  diseases — then, 
from  Analogy,  all  pathological  phenomena  must  be  connected 
through  a  common  cause.  These  connecting  links  are  the 
materials  of  Science — the  'StuflFit  is  made  of.' 

<*  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  Empirical  State  of 
Medicine — nothing  in  the  doctrine  that  pathological  phe* 
nomena  are  produced  by  distinct,  specific  causes,  and  there- 
fore not  capable  of  connection — which  forbids  the  conclusion 
that  all  may  be  produced  by  a  common  cause,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Astronomy  was  once  in  a  state  of  Empiricism ;  that 
Astronomical  phenomena  were  ooff^  tboiight  to  be  produced 
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by  distinct,  specific  causes,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  con- 
nection. 

''That  there  is  nothing  in  the  diversity  of  pathological 
phenomena  which  forbids  the  oonclusion  that  disease  is  a  unit, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  qnite  as  great  diversity  in  what  are 
called  physical  phenomena^  have  been  reduced  to  a  common 
Law. 

'''Complex  and  obscure  as  the  laws  of  the  material  universe 
may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties  and  lost  in  the  maze  of  phenomena  around  him,  he 
might  be  tempted,  like  the  philosophers  of  old,  to  refer  every 
effect  to  its  own  peculiar  cause ;  a  cause  innate  to  the  sub* 
stance,  essential  to  it,  and  animating  like  a  souL  Far  othQf- 
wise  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him  who,  patiently 
investigating  the  appearances  of  the  material  world^  is  guided 
by  the  inductive  reasoning  of  the  Baconian  school;  he  traces 
effects  to  their  proximate  causes,  and  generalizing  these,  is 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  simple  laws,  obeying  which, 
atom  unites  to  atom,  and  mass  to  mass,  to  focn  a  world, 
rolling  in  its  appointed  sphere  around  the  centre  of  our  system, 
the  great  source  of  light  and  heat;  he  soon  discovers  that,  in 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature's  laws,  the  apparently  most 
insignificant,  and  the  most  gigantic  effects  are  frequently 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause;  he  discovers  that  the 
very  law  which  presides  over  the  motions  of  the  luminous 
orbs  which  roll  in  space  around  him,  causes  the  scattering  of 
flour  from  the  edge  of  the  millstones,  and  of  drops  of  water 
from  the  wet  revolving  carriage- wheel.  That  the  law  regu- 
lating the  falling  of  an  apple  towards  the  earth,  is  identical 
with  that  which  retains  the  mountains  on  their  broad  basis, 
and  the  planets  in  their  spheres.  Nay,  more,  he  leai*ns  that 
with  such  consummate  wisdom  have  cause  and  effect  been 
related,  that  the  very  same  power  is  often  sufiicient  to  produce 
effects  apparently  totally  opposed.  Thus,  the  force  by  which 
the  ocean  is  retained  in  its  bed  is  the  same  as  that  by  which 
the  ships  float  upon  its  surface,  the  law  which  regulates  the 
velocity  of  a  falling  avalanche,  is  identical  with  that  by 
which  the  balloon  ascends  in  the  air — and  the  power  by 
which  the  torrents  in  the  falls  of  Niagara  acquire  their  terrific 
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velocity,  is  the  same  irhich  has  retained,  nnmoTed  for  ages, 
tlie  solid  rocks  from  which  they  descend. — Bird's  Jfntural 
Philosophy,  p.  99.' 

''  2d.  The  names  of  special  diseases  refer  to  organs,  locali* 
ties,  and  prominent  symptoms,  bnt  do  not  imply  states  or 
causes,  and  therefore  do  not  obstruct  the  conclusion  that  all 
are  produced  by  a  common  cause. 

«  •  #  4(  *  « 

*'  3d.  All  exciting  or  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  produce 
a  common  state,  marked  by  the  terms,  debility,  dilatation, 
congestion  or  obstruction. 

*^'4th.  A  definition  of  the  terms  debility,  dilatation,  oongea 
tion,  and  obstruction,  show  that    they  are   marks  of  each 

other,  and  marks  of  pressure. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"5.  That  congestion,  pressure — venous  congestion,  a  retro- 
grade pressure  of  venous  blood-^is  a  vtra  causa  of  flux, 
hemorrhage,  dropsy,  pain,  convulsions,  coma  and  appoplexy. 

**  To  recapitulate : — It  has  now  appeared,  1,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  Medicine  which  forbids  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  demonstra 
tive  science — nothing*  in  the  diversity  of  pathological  pheno* 
mena  which  forbids  the  conclusion  that  all  are  produced  by  a 
common  cause.  2.  That  the  names  of  special  diseases  refer 
to  organs,  localities,  and  prominent  symptoms,  but  do  not 
imply  states  or  causes,  and  therefore  do  not  obstruct  the  con- 
clusion that  all  are  produced  by  a  common  cause.  3.  That 
all  exciting  or  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  produce  a  com* 
mon  state,  marked  by  the  terms  debility,  dilatation,  conges- 
tion and  obstruction.  4.  That  these  terms  are  marks  of  each 
other,  and  marks  of  pressure.  6.  That  congestion,  pressure 
— venous  congestion,  a  retrograde  pressure  of  venous  blood — 
is  a  vera  causa  of  flux,  hemorrhage,  dropsy,  pain,  convulsions, 
coma  and  apoplexy.  We  have  thus  obtained  the  inductive 
step  to  the  general  conclusion  that  debility,  congestion,  or 
pressure,  is  the  cause  of  ALL  pathological  phenomena — that 
venouff  congestion,  a  retrograde  pressure  of  venoos  blood,  te 
the  oiitM  of  ill  eMrfMiMdfMl  aiijsMs  nufga^jf  jt  *liiiteBtr 
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appears  that  congestion  is  common  to  all,  that  venous  .conges- 
tion is  common  to  all  constitutional  affections^  that  it  pre* 
cedes  and  coexists  with  all,  then  that  general  condosion  will 
receive,  if  not  demonstration,  at  least  veiy  strong  support'^ 

The  deductions  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  sound,  much  aa 
we  respect  the  effort  at  generalization.  Every  effort  of  this 
kind  is  valuable.  The  cause  of  all  disease  cannot  lie  far,  it 
appears  to  us,  from  defects  in  the  causes  of  life  and  health  — 
the  vital  stimuli,  food,  air,  and  heat  The  absence  of  **  pres 
sure''  is  not  a  life-sustaining  principle,  and  therefore  its  pre 
sence  cannot  be  the  cause  of  all  disease. 

Sunderland  on  the  Unity  of  Disease. — When  in  Boston, 
a  month  or  so  before  putting  this  volume  to  press,  we  Qpt 
met  with  the  works  of  Laroj  Sunderland,  one  of  which  is 
entitled  "Theory  of  Nutrition,''  published  in  1865.  The 
opening  paragraph  reads  as  follows : — 

''  The  question  stated. — In  the  following  pages,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  that  pure,  perfect  Nutrition  is  health.  Imper- 
fect Nutrition  is  disease.  Instinct  is  the  Caus0$  Nutrition 
the  Means  ;  and  Life  or  Health  the  Result.  The  true  Yis 
Medicatrix  Natui-ss  (Curative  Principle)  is,  therefore,  in  Nutri- 
tion always.  When  this  is  distur'bed,  or  imperfect,  the  phe- 
nomena occur  which  we  denominate  Disease.^^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease  is  not  only  implied  in 
the  above  quoted  paragraph,  but  it  is  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  discussion.  However,  the  primary  pathology  or 
dyscrasia  as  set  forth  by  us,  is  not  maintained,  nor,  of  course, 
how  inlaid  by  extreme  impressions  of  the  natural  vital  stimuli,, 
nor  is  any  method  of  cure  recognized  by  this  author  but  by 
nutrients,  and  hygiene.  The  utility  of  eliminants,  or  of  any' 
medicines  taken  into  the  stomach  is  ignored.  The  idea  of 
chemicals — the  mineral,  earthy,  and  alkaline  bases,  salts  and 
acids  being  direct  nutrients,  does  not  appear  to  enter  into 
this  author's  philosophy,  much  less  their  indirect  action  and 
utility  as  eliminants. 

So  from  Hippocrates  to  Eokitansky,  shadows  of  the  primary 
pathology  have  been  flitting  before  the  professional  mindv 
hai*bingers  of  the  great  truths  we  have  revealed  in  practical 
medicine.    Doubtless  we  have  overlooked  many  testimoniab 
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and  argomenta:  in,  behalf  of  tb^  doctrii^^  of.  the  Unity  o! 
Disease.  Now  a^d  tl^en^we  have  met  with  a  phj^cianwho 
practically  held  to  thiB. doctrine,  and  .whO:  only  would,  consent 
to  speak  and  write  of  dj^ea8e  in  the  singular  number, 
always  using  the  phrase,  forn^. of  disea96,.or  forms  of  disease. 
Dr.  Bush  only  used  the  plujral  in  speaking  of  diseases,  in 
conformity  to  custom*  It  waa  thi9;  samPi  undoubtedly  with 
Hippocrates,  for  no  one  has  more:  strongly  as^ert^d  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Unity  of  Disease  tibiae  hj9.  Bush  ^ud  Broussais 
speak  of  the  utter  folly  of  considering,  groqps  of  symptoms 
diseases,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  nosology,  out-and-out ;  for  it 
is  virtually  maintaining  that  ten  or  twelve  symptoms  is  the 
camie  of  the  morbid  changes^  saya  Broussais,  to  call  a  set  of 
symptoms  a  disease,  ajad  another  set,  another  disea3e.  What 
stronger  language  can  be.  used  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  disease  ?  All  our  readers  must  see  the  force  and 
truth  of  these  authorities,  and  must  know  that  scholasticism, 
not  science,  is  advanced  by  the  present  course — calling  such 
and  such  assemblages  of  symptoms  by  nsmes  derived  from 
great  roots,  describing  their  progress  or  changes,  hunting 
afier  antidotal  nostrums^  and  noting  with  microscopic  accu- 
racy the  autopsic  minutiaal  how  long  this  course  will  pre* 
vail  depends  on  the  force  of  the  attachment  to  truth  that  is 
manifested  by  those  who  see  and  know  that  we  have,  at  last, 
expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease  truthfully^ 
}k^^re  given  it  a  living  souL 


CHAPTER  III. 

CORBOBOBATIYE  EYIDENOE  THAT  THE  SCORBUTIC 
DIATHESIS  IS  FBIMABT  PATHOLOGY,  DBAWN  FBOM 
THE  OLD  AUTHOBS  AND  LATE  WBITEBS  ON  SCUBYT. 

SECTION  I. 
ANALYSIS  OF  UND'S  170BK  ON  SOUBYT,  WITH  DEOOCI^ONS. 

A  few  opening  rtmarki. — The  time-hoDored  ctaims  of  the 
scorbutic  diathesis  to  be  considered  the  foundation  of  disease, 
must  surely,  we  think,  be  recognised  by  erery  honest  seeker 
after  trath.  Hippocrates  exposes  the  lurking  e?il  at  every 
tam^  and  throngh  the  dim  rista  of  ages  since  gone  by,  the 
plagues,  pestilences,  and  eiHdomics  of  the  worid,  will  be  seen 
to  have  reared  their  stupendous  monuments  on  this  sub- 
merged stratum  of  pathology,  lying  below  the  horizon  of 
ordinary  observation,  medical  or  otherwise*  As  cultivation 
in  music  attunes  the  auric  sense  to  a  keener  perception  of 
sounds,  so  the  mental  vision  is  awakened  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  primary  scorbutic  pathology,  by  studying  the  history 
and  phenomena  of  the  desolating  pestilences  that  have  laid 
waste  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  with  this  mental 
microscope  in  hand.  Look  through  it  at  the  consequences  of 
the  Irish  famine,  and  Webster's  account  Look  through  it 
at  the  physical  or  objective  signs  portrayed  by  the  historian 
Procopius  as  characterising  one  of  the  waves  of  mortality  fol- 
lowing the  dearth  that  overspread  fair  Itdy  after  the  irruption 
of  the  Go  the.  It  is  recorded  that  many  fed  on  human  flesh, 
pome  districts  were  wholly  deserted,  50,000  perished  in 
Picenum  and  greater  numbers  in  other  districts,  *'  their  bodies 
became  thin  and  pale  [soorbvtic] :  the  skin  W:as  hardened  and 
dry  like  leather,  and  ciave  to  the  bones  [eminently  scorbu- 
tic]; the  flesh  assumed  a  dark  appearance  like  charcoal 
[fatally  scorbutic] ;  the  countenance  was  senseless  and  stern," 
etc. — (Wtbster^  vol.  i.  p.  93*)  Or  at  the  phenomena  recorded 
also  by  Procopius  as  quoted  by  Webster  at  page  96^  voL  i., 
and  following,  when,  after  deluges  of  rain,  followed  by  the 
severest  and  longest  drought  (from  JMuary  to  September) 
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ever  known,  the  most  deadly  plagnes  succeeded,  the  world 
over,  and  for  which  the  historian  asserts  *'  no  cause  could  be 
assigned  but  the  will  of  Ood ;"  but  the  glass  we  look  through 
shows  to  us  clearly  that  defective  alimentation  and  the 
inevitable  consequence,  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil.  No  matter  if  *'  some  were  seized  in  win- 
ter ;  some  in  summer;  and  others  in  other  seasons" — no  mat 
ter  though  ''  it  first  appeared  in  Egypt,  spread  westward  to 
Alexandria,  eastward  to  Palestine,  and  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;"  or  though,  *'  if  it  passed  by  a  particular  country 
at  first,  it  soon  returned  upon  it  with  the  same  desolating  rage 
which  other  places  had  experienced ;"  or  though  ''  it  began  in 
maritime  towns  and  spread  into  the  country ;"  and  finally,  no 
matter  though  the  historian  <'  Procopius  calls  it  arrogance 
to  pretend  to  assign  the  natural  causes  of  this  pestilence, 
declaring  them  to  be  undiscoverable,"  the  glass  which  we 
look  through  shows  that  mighty  pestilence  to  have  been  pil- 
lowed on  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  And  notwithstanding  the 
symptoms,  as  recorded  by  the  historian  are  as  discordant  and 
antipodal  as  can  be  conceived,  yet  the  whole  aspect  shows  the 
scorbutic  diathesis  inlaid  to  rottenness — ''  some  had  their 
thighs  withered — others  lost  the  use  of  their  tongues — to 
women  with  child  the  disease  was  certain  death — those  whose 
bodies  were  spotted  with  black  pimples  [petechia],  of  the 
size  of  a  lentil,  lived  not  a  day,"  etc. 

And  so  we  might  descend  down  the  stream  <^  practical 
medicine  to  the  present  day  and  show  all  the  putrid  and 
malignant  phenomena  of  epidemics  to  be  cradled  in  unfed^ 
unnourished  humanity,  until  each  victim  is  a  predisposed 
monument  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  ready  to  be  knocked 
down  in  his  turn,  by  a  variation  of  the  weather,  or  the  sight 
of  a  corpse. 

Until  this  broad  substratum  of  pathology  is  viewed  in  this 
light,  all  practical  medicine  and  all  pathology  will  continue 
to  be  a  chaos.  So  long  as  scorbutus  and  the  scorbutic  taint 
are  regarded  as  one  and  only  one  individual  disease,  among 
fifty  others,  or  five  hundred,  or  fifty  thousand,  whatever  arti- 
ficial limit  a  refined  scholasticism  may  finally  fix  on,  no  truly 
Bcientific  basis  can  be  found  for  practical  medicine  to  rest  on 
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So  long  as  tho  pathology  of  scorbatus  and  the  scorbutic  taint  are 
nought  after  as  resulting  from  a  given  error  in  diet,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  error  a  uniform  manifestation  of  objective 
.signs  and  symptoms,  rather  than  studying  and  regardisg  it  as 
the  comprehensive  natural  result  or  consequence  of  any  and  all 
impairments  of  the  nutritive  function,  so  long  will  opinions 
conflict,  observations  stand  discordant,  and  the  true  cause, 
nature,  pathology  and  whereabouts  of  the  submerged  evil 
remain  a  scaled  book,  and  all  pathology  above  it  *'  a  mass  of 
things  but  nothing  wherefore."  Regarded  in  this  light,  all 
variant  opinions  are  harmonized — all  testimonies  reconciled 
— the  cause,  nature,  hydra-headed  character,  and  protean 
manifestations  of  the  evil  are  explained,  and  all  the  mystery 
that  has  forever  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  phenomena  of 
epidemics  is  brushed  away,  and  a  clear  sky  in  medical  philoso- 
phy opened  to  view. 

Historical  facts  in  regard  to  Lind's  Work, — The  first 
edition  of  Lind's  Work  appeared  in  17S3,  after  the  pestilential 
period  during  which  Lord  Anson  circumnavigated  the  world, 
viz.,  from  1740  to  1744,  for  he  says  in  the  preface  that  the 
publication  of  Lord  Anson's  papers  led  him  to  write  on  tho 
subject.  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1757  ;  and  the  third 
and  last,  in  1772,  founded  on  extensive  further  observations 
in  Haslar  hospitd,  through  the  world-wide  blight  of  1759  to 
1762. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  but  it  is  valuable  more  on 
account  of  the  historical  information  it  contains  of  the  writings 
of  others,  than  for  his  own  original  views,  which  have  doubt- 
less, had  a  tendency  to  retard  truth.  Unfortunately  he  fell 
into  the  growing  errors  of  the  Sydenham  school,  and  added 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  nosological  classification  of 
diseases,  scurvy  holding  one  place  only,  the  same  as  gout  or 
pleurisy ;  tlie  doctrine  not  being  admitted  that  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  is  the  latent  source  or  foundation  of  diseases. 

Preliminary  Discourses — First  Discourse, — He  opens  his 
work  with  four  preliminary  historical  discourses.  In  the  first  he 
gives  a  critical  history  of  the  different  accounts  of  the  disease; 
differing  from  those  authors  who  thought  it  contagions  in  any 
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form  as  well  as  from  ihose  who  had  observed  the  disease  ta 
change^  or  who  considered  any  symptoms  as  pathognomonic  bat 
putrid  gums  and  swelled  legs ;  animadverts  severely  on  Enga- 
lenns,  for  asserting  that  many  or  most  forms  of  disease  were  to 
be  treated  antiscorboticaliy  in  order  to  care  them ;  (that  which 
Dr.  Barnes  of  the  London  Hospital  now  asserts ;)  accoses  him, 
(Eogalenns)  of  'intolerable  vanity  and  presamption'^for  assert* 
ing  that  he  conld  thus  cure  quartan  agues  in  ten  days ;  and  of 
^'  extreme  ignorance''  in  ascribing  proneness  to  faint  in  child- 
bed women  to  a  demonstrative  sign  of  scurvy.  (What  would 
Lind  think  of  our  ignorance  in  ascribing  not  only  fainting  but 
death  in  child- bed  women  to  said  cause?  or  if  we  were  lo  assert 
we  could  cure  quartans  or  any  other  so-called  malarious  fevers 
in  two  days?)  He  abuses  Willis,  as  more  irrational  than 
Ettgalenus,  ibr  his  regional  arrangement  of  scorbutic  diseases 
from  head  to  foot,  and  cites  us  to  Sydenham  as  a  model  phy 
aician  who  opposed  the  views  of  these  generalisationists 

Second  Discourse. — ^In  the  second  discourse  be  inveighs 
against  the  views  of  the  older  writers,  in  their  divisions  of 
this  disease,  into  hot  and  cold,  acid  and  alkaline  scurvies, 
introduced  by  Willis,  and  the  divisions  and  classes,  *'  multi* 
plied  by  others  without  end,  in  which  Qideon  Harvey,  phy 
sician  to  King  Charles  IL,  excelled  all,  who  made  out  above 
twenty  species,  such  as  flatulent,  cutaneous,  ulcerous,  painfuU 
English,  Dutch,  sea,  land  scurvy,  &c.,  &e.  f''  he  dissents  from 
the  views  of  those  who  consider  the  hypochondriac  disease  a 
fi>rm  of  scurvy ;  animadverts  on  the  idea  that  remedies  of  an 
opposite  nature  can  be  useful  in  the  same  disease  ^  abuses 
Hoffman!  Boerhaave,  and  Moellenbroek  for  tbcir  scorbutic 
acid,  and  alkaline  humoral  ism,  and  contends  for  the  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood,  or  the  putrid  humoralism  of  scurvy  I 

Third  Discourse. — In  the  third  he  very  justly  disabuses  the 
reader  of  any  propriety  of  the  distinction  into  land  and  sea 
scurvy — and  then  relapses  again  into  his  eternal  abuse  of 
generalizationism  in  regard  to  the  scorbutic  taint,  and  de- 
picts the  prospective  evils  of  the  doctrine  in  the  following 
terms; 

1st  "  Young  practitioners  in  physic,  who,  being  provided 
with  such  a  general  name  as  that  of  scurvy,  comprehending 
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almOfSt  "all  diseases,  will  think  tfi^sbltes  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  whole  art  of  medicine,"  and  prescribe  accordingly  I 

"2d.  Older  practitioners  by  referring  many  Tarions  and 
nncommOn  diseases  to  sach  imaginary  causes,  will  deprire 
the  world  of  the  true  impi^otefflent  of  their  art,  which  can 
only  be  expected  from  accurate  hicltorie^  of  different  cases, 
distinguished  from  each  other  with  the  same  accuracy  that 
botanical  writers  hayie  observed  in  describing  different 
plants :"  [I] 

After  the  last  paragraph  our  readers  can  judge  of  the 
calibre  of  Lind's  mind  in  medicine,  and  of  his  freedom,  or 
otherwise  from  professional  bigotry.  Compare  the  above 
with  Dr.  Rush's  iriews,  p.  160  of  this  volume. 

Fourth  Diseourte. — In  the  fourth  discourse  he  dissents 
from  almost  all  the  old  writers  in  regard  to  the  scurvy,  being 
•^  connate,  hereditary  and  infectiotis." 

We  have  shown  it  to  be  connate  and  hereditary,  in  our 
Essay  on  Cholera  Infantum  by  sundry  quotations,  and  although 
We  have  not  cfxpressed  any  Opinion  very  decidedly  whether 
any  forms  of  it  are  infectious  or  not,  bbciiuse  we  have  not 
oonsidered  this  a  matter  of  first  importance,  still  we  incline 
to  the  view  that  the  typhus  jsmd  other  fotms  are  Infectious  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  th^  term,  and  we  have  suggested 
an  explanation  of  the  law.    See  p.  68^  this  volume. 

The  causes  of  Scurvy  according  to  Lind. — The  causes  of 
scurvy  next  engage  Lind's  attention.  Sea  salt  is  not  the 
itouse,  but  salted  meats  and  fish  are  not  innocent — the  want 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  not  the  chief,  though  possibly  the 
occasional  cause,  differing  fi*om  Dr.  Budd — not  the  usual  and 
natural  consequence  either  of  vitiated  air  in  ships,  and  jails, 
as  the  malignant  ship  or  jail  fever  is,  though  he  admits  this 
as  an  aggravating  evil.  <*  The  principal  and  main  predispo- 
sing cause  to  it  is  a  manifest  and  obvious  quality  of  the  air, 
viz.,  its  moisture.{!)  The  effects  of  this  are  perceived  to  bo 
more  immediately  hurtful  and  pernicious  in  certain  constitu 
tions;  in  those  who,  from  a  lazy,  inactive  disposition,  neglec; 
to  use  proper  exercise;  in  those  who  iaro  much  weakened  by 
preceding  sickness ;  and  in  those  who  indulge  a  discontented 
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melancholy  hamor :  all  which  may  be  reckoned  the  teamdar^ 
disposing  causes"  He  admits  the  power  for  evil  of  bad  diet, 
Avithout  a  knowledge  of  the  reason  why— ho  Bays,  ''if  a  man 
lives  on  a  very  slender  diet,  and  drinks  water,  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  he  will  almost  infallibly  fietll  into  an  ague;" 
which  is  one  form  of  scurvy,  as  we  have  shown. 

'<  Intense  cold,  daring  the  hard  winters,  as  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  with  the  diet  the  poor  use  at  that  season,  infallibly 
gives  rise  to  it — in  damp,  marshy,  fenny  low  counties,  subject 
to  inundations,  &c.,  it  is  endemic;  the  lazy,  the  melancholy, 
the  weakly,  are  its  victims." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  all  this  is  very  foggy, 
compared  with  defective  alimentation;  defective  aeration; 
and  defective  calorification,  as  causing  disease.  To  be  sure 
sloth  aids  the  evil  tendencies,  as  does  every  violation  of  the 
natural  laws  of  hygiene.  Damp  air  is  pernicious,  because  it 
robs  the  system  of  caloric  Hitherto  etiology  has  been 
wofuUy  in  the  fog. 

The  diagnostics  of  Scurvy  according  to  Lind. — The  diag- 
nostics then  are  considered — pallor  is  first  named — universal 
lassitude,  and  breathlessness  on  exertion — itchy,  swelling  red 
gums,  becoming  spongy,  putrid,  and  fungous :  ''  the  pathogno- 
monic sign  perhaps  of  the  disease"  [I],  hemorrhages  from  gums 
and  other  parts  of  the  body — skin  dry  with  petechias  on 
extremities,  more  rarely  on  face — swelled  legs — bruises  and 
cicatrices  first  show  the  scorbutic  discoloration — ulcers  dis- 
charge a  fetid  sanies,  and  shoot  up  the  '^  bullock's  liver 
fungous" — slight  bruises  and  wounds  degenerate  into  ulcers 
— ^all  old  ailments,  aches,  rheumatic  pains,  or  present  com- 
plaints, whatever  the  seat,  are  aggravated — pains  in  the  bones, 
back,  and  fugitive  pains  in  different  parts — most  frequent  seat 
of  pain  the  breast,  with  stitches,  oppression  and  cough — all 
epidemic  or  connate  diseases,  however  opposite,  are  swallowed 
up  in  this, — and  small-pox,  measles,  and  all  putrid  fevers, 
Ac,  cooperate  with  the  scorbutic  acrimony  to  produce  the 
most  fatal  and  malignant  symptoms — ^fevers  only  adventitious, 
has  seen  several  to  have  intermittent  fevers  in  the  beginning 
— costiveness,  or  fetid  diarrhoea  present,  and  urine  various, 
generally  high  colored,  soon  becoming  rank  and  fetid — ^pulse 
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farioas,  commoDlj  slower  and  feebler  than  in  health — 
petechia  and  discolored  patches,  alwajs  level  with  the  skin, 
or  flat— legs  sometimes  scurfy — miliary  eruptions  rare. 

Second  stage,  use  of  legs  lost  by  contraction  of  flexor 
tendons  in  the  ham — faintness  on  motion — echymoscs — hard 
swellings  in  calves  of  legs  and  other  largo  muscles — sudden 
death  on  being  moved  or  exposed  to  fresh  air — ^profuse  hem* 
orrhages  from  nose,  gums,  intestines,  uterus,  ulcers,  &c., — 
many  take  on  painful  dysenteries,  and  others  discharge  great 
quantities  of  blood  without  pain — gums  excessively  fungous, 
Fitench  horrid,  aspect  gangrenous — teeth  loose,  aed  often  fall 
out — caries  rare,  but  when  it  occurs  painful  and  malignant- 
appetite  mostly  good. 

Third  stage,  scene  of  misery  dismal — old  wounds  and 
ulcers  re-open — legs  burst,  and  bloody  fungous  ulcers  follow — 
colliquative  putrid  fevers  attended  with  petechias  occur  in 
some  cases.  [What  are  these  but  cholera  and  typhus  7  and  what 
but  scurvy  ?]  fetid  sweats — ^profuse  evacuations  of  rotten  blood 
by  stool,  [dysentery;]  urine,  [hematuria;]  from  lungs,  [hemop- 
tisis;]  nose,  [epistaxis;]  stomach,  [hematemesis,]  etc.;  in 
others — jaundice,  confirmed  melancholy,  [hypochondriasis;] 
rigor,  colics,  obstinate  costiveness  in  others — fatal  dropsy  is  a 
common  termination,  either  of  the  chest,  [hydrothorax,]  belly, 
[ascites;]  or  general  anasarca,  [general  dropsy,]  sudden  death 
from  dyspneea  and  pectorial  oppression  common — and  many 
more  symptoms,  or  why  not  say  diseases  7 

Now  who  does  not  see  that  Lind  belies  his  own  assertions? 
for  numerous  other  diseases,  which  he  contends  are  distinct 
from  scurvy,  he  admits,  at  last,  carry  oflF  the  poor  victims  I 
where  is  the  line  of  demarkation  7  where  does  the  scurvy  end 
in  these  cases  7  Where  do  they  catch  those  piftrid  diseases 
on  the  day  of  their  death,  or  just  as  they  are  ready  to  die 
of  scurvy  ? 

The  Prognosis  in  Scurvy  according  to  Lind. — The  Pro- 
gnostics follow.  Here  it  is  asserted  that  the  disease  is  either 
natural  or  adventitious ;  admitting  its  hereditary  transmission 
which  he  before  denied — but  however  induced  still  the  same, 
and  curable  by  the  same  remedies — those  weakened  by  other 
distempers  most  liable,  intermitting  fevers  and  salivation 
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especially — those  who  have  had  it  once  most  certain  to  haTO 
it  again  if  exposed  to  the  causes — different  seasons  affect  it — 
cold,  damp  winters  inlay  it— exercise  will  cure  the  first  stage, 
without  fresh  Tegetables — second  stage  patient,  cannot  take 
exercise,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  vegetables — oranges^ 
lemons,  etc.,  pectoral  symptoms  of  all  most  dangerous — at 
sea  prognosis  difficult,  as  those  but  slightly  affected  often  die 
suddenly — first  favorable  Symptoms  are  soluble  bowels  on  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  moist  skin — the  scorbutic  dysenr 
tery  and  pectoral  symptoms  most  difficult  to  remove— a  deep 
taint  often  ends  in  consumption — such  deeply  inlaid  taints 
also  subject  those  who  recover  to  rheumatisms,  stiffness  in  the 
joints,  cutaneous  eruptions^  etc. 

Does  scurvy,  then,  according  to  Liud,  really  appear  bat 
one  simple  malady  ?  Does  he  not  rather  become  his  own 
falsifyer  ? 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Scurvy  according  to  Lind. — For  the 
prevention  of  this  disease  at  land,  a  warm,  pure  air,  with  a 
diet  of  easy  digestion  consisting  chiefly  of  a  due  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  (which  is  found  to  be  the 
most  wholesome  food,  and  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  con* 
stitutions)  will  for  the  most  part  prove  sufficient. 

Those  living  in  wet  localities,  cellars,  and  on  the  lower 
floors,  must  keep  constant  fires  made  of  aromatic  woods,  [the 
kind,  whether  sandal,  guaicum,  sassafras,  or  mabagony,  is  not 
said  ;]  and  eat  broths  of  fresh  meats  and  recent  vegetables,  [if 
to  be  Aad,]  if  not  of  preserved  roots  and  fruits  [God  help  the 
poor;]exercise,  cleanliness,  and  contentment  finish  the  require- 
ments. Removal  from  exposed  situations  is  recommended* 
In  towns  an(^  garrisons,  besides  the  above,  extra  clothing  is 
advised.  At  sea,  the  clarified  juice  of  lemons  and  orange 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  He  tried  the  com* 
parative  efficacy  of  lemons  and  oranges,  of  cider,  and  of 
elixir  vitriol  in  the  cure  of  scurvy  at  sea,  and  found  the  first 
mentioned  much  the  best,  the  cider  next,  and  the  last,  elixir 
vitriol,  of  comparatively  but  little  service.  ^Fhese  fruits  are 
thought  adequate  to  cure  all  cases  of  real  scurvy — Willis  and 
others  at  fault,  again,  for  calling  "  legions  of  distempen^ 
acufvy,  which  these  most  approved  antiscorbutics  fail  to  cure; 
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and  Boerhaare  and  many  others  as  moch  at  fault  for  esteem- 
ing it  the  masterpiece  of  art  to  cure  it. 

We  will  propound  a  question  here — will  lemon-juice  cure 
ft  consumption  produced  by  deep  taints  of  sourvy,  which  Lind 
saj's  often  occurs? 

Consumption  is  nothing  but  a  localization  of  scurvy — it 
differs  not  essentially  from  the  general  scorbutic  dyscrasia 
that  caused  it  to  break  out  locally  in  ulceration  of  the  lungs. 
Lind  crosses  his  own  track  too  often :  but  to  return. 

Besides  fresh  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  fer- 
mented liquoi-s  of  all  sorts  are  found  beneficial  in  this  disease 
— cider  best — fermented  juice  of  currants,  gooseberries, 
elderberries,  etc.,  advised — spruce  beer,  and  small  beers  of 
every  kind  recommended — a  decoction  of  pine  tops,  or  bark 
and  wood,  fermented  with  molasses,  esteemed — wine  recom- 
mended— the  food  and  drinks  of  persons  convalescing  from 
sicknesses  to  be  acidulated  with  oranges  and  lemon-juice — and 
exercise  not  to  be  forgotten  —  during  a  scorbutic  moist 
constitution  of  the  air,  additiond  clothing,  change  linen 
often,  attend  to  diet,  cleanliness,  and  use  the  flesh-brush — 
raw  onions  recommended — if  spirits  are  used,  to  be  diluted. 

The  cure  of  the  Scurvy  and  its  symptoms^  according  to 
Lind. — Experience  shows  that  the  cure  of  the  adventitious 
scurvy  is  very  simple,  Viz. :  a  pure,  dry  air,  with  the  use  of 
green  herbage  or  wholesome  vegetables,  almost  of  any  sort, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  prove  effectual. 

Food  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  meat  and  Tegetables, 
soups,  broths,  fruits,  salads,  scurvy-grass,  cresses — summer 
fruits  gathered  by  the  patients,  by  which  exercise  is  enforced, 
prove  specific — if  costive,  open  the  belly  with  ^marinds  and 
prunes,  and  add  diuretic  salts,  and  promote  sweat  by  camphor 
boluses  and  decoction  of  the  woods.  It  requires  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  vegetable  diet,  and  proper  regimen,  as  many 
seemingly  cured  speedily  relapse,  as  sailors  going  abroad  from 
the  hospitals— Mo^c  once  deeply  infected  forever  apt  to  relapse 
—some  constitutions  very  prone  to  it^^such  to  have  medicinal 
helps  in  addition  to  diet  and  regimen.  The  indications  are, 
to  keep  the  emunctories  open  for  the  gentle  evacuation  of  the 
scorbutic  acrimony,  nz. ;  belly,  urinary  passages^,  and  skin. 
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Here  medicines  are  to  be  aided  by  heroic,  anti-scorbutic 
regimen,  and  milk  is  highly  useful,  being  a  vegetable  emul- 
sion, and  whej  also.  And  sal  polychrest,  being  purgative  and 
diuretic,  highly  adapted;  it  also  opens  the  skin  by  keeping 
warm  in  bed.  The  sued  scorbutici  of  the  E.  and  L.  Pharma* 
copsias  recommended,  mixed  with  whey,  and  taken  largely, 
80  as  to  sweat  the  patient  profusely  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
It  is  an  evacuation  of  ail  others  scorbutic  persons  bear  the 
best.  Warm  baths,  medicated  with  aromatic  herbs — ^spruce 
beer,  mustard  seed,  ale,  etc. 

Special  remedies  for  urgent  symptoms. — Tincture  of  bark 
in  brandy  for  spongy  gums,  or  alum,  and  gargles  of  mineral 
acids,  as  spt.  vit. — the  fungus,  if  needful,  to  be  cut  away — 
eating  or  spreading  ulcers  to  be  touched  with  the  mineral 
acids — epispastics  and  sinapisms  to  remote  parts  of  the  body 
for  salivation,  also  clysters  and  gentle  purgatives — support 
the  strength  with  cort  peruv.,  elix  vit,  and  mulled  wines. 
For  swelled  legs,  friction  with  aromatic  gums,  fomentations, 
and  steaming  under  blankets  night  and  morning — if  ulcerated, 
bandage — in  dangerous  hemorrhages,  the  mineral  acids  in- 
ternally— for  pain  in  the  limbs,  back,  breast,  or  generally 
fixed  or  wandering,  squills,  and  by  drauglits  of  wine  vinegar, 
and  gruel,  force  a  sweat. 

There  remain  two  symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  of  all 
others  are  the  most  difficult  to  remove,  even  though  the  pa- 
tient enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  purest  air,  with  the  most  proper 
anti-scorbutic  food  and  medicines.  These  are,  the  scorbutic 
dysentery  in  some;  and  in  others  a  hard-bound  cough,  ac- 
companied with  dyspnoea,  pain  and  disorders  of  the  breast. 
This  last  often  ends  in  consumption,  while  the  former,  or 
flux,  is  very  troublesome  to  stop,  and  sometimes  also  proves 
fatal. 

We  find  Lind  here  adopting  what  he  so  much  condemns  in 
Eugalenus,  Willis,  Boerhaave,  and  others.  He  cannot  get  by 
the  fact  that  scurvy  sometimes  ends  in  consumption,  dysen- 
tery, etc.,  which  he  here  expressly  calls  "  symptoms  of  this 
disease,"  scurvy. 

Scorbutic  diarrhmas  at  sea  are  not  suddenly  to  be  stopped. 
They  are  to  be  moderated  by  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
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stomach  and  bowels,  and  promoting  perspiration.  Opium, 
strong  rough  red  wine,  astringent  diet,  alum,  acidulated 
styptics. 

In  scorbutic  dysentery  the  austere  acid  fruits,  and  greens — 
an  infusion  of  ipecac  (small  quantity)  in  brandy — rhubarb 
purges,  stomachic  bitters,  elixir  vit  chalybeates,  <is  in  all  other 
scorbutic  cases.  Our  new  views  of  the  treatment  of  summer 
complaints  are  here  sustained. 

For  scorbutic  pectoral  disorders  blistering  and  issues,  horse- 
back riding,  country  air,  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  ex- 
pectorants. Besides  the  consumptive  disposition  now  men- 
tioned, a  dropsical  habit  is  now  and  then  contracted.  Lind, 
then,  endorses  dropsy  as  scorbutus  and  very  properly,  for 
it  is  only  a  scorbutic  serous  hemorrhage  into  the  shut  sacks, 
or  from  the  serous  surfaces,  as  cholera  is  from  the  mucous. 

He  advises,  if  the  gums  have  become  "  sufficiently  hard- 
ened," (how  hard  he  does  not  say,)  a  gentle  course  of  mercury 
with  diaphoretics.  The  same  for  remaining  numbness,  and 
chronic  rheumatic  pains— crosses  his  track  again.  Why  not 
adhere  to  anti-scorbutics,  depend  on  them  alone  to  cure  the 
sequelljB  ? 

Evacuations  dangerous. — Jls  to  evacuations  in  scorbutic 
complaints,  especially  when  advanced,  they  are  dangerous — 
the  patient  often  dies  soon  after  V.  S. — laxative  fruits  are 
better  than  medicinal  purges — vomits  equivocally  serviceable. 
Sudden  changes  of  air,  surprise,  or  shock  of  any  kind,  or  ex- 
ertion, as  ascending  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  often  fatal — after 
lohg  deprivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  treat  such  as  you 
would  persons  almost  starved  to  death ;  if  they  eat  of  them 
voraciously,  a  mortal  dysentery  is  apt  to  follow. 

Theory  of  the  Disease  according  to  Lind. — The  solids,  con- 
tinually abraded,  are  returned  to  the  circulation  unfit  for  use ; 
hence  a  daily  supply  of  proper  food  is  required  to  supply  this 
constant  waste  both  of  the  solids  and  fluids.  Thus  the  bodies 
of  all  animals  are  in  a  constant  state  of  change  and  renovation, 
by  which  they  are  preserved  from  death.  There  are  two 
evacuations  chiefly  by  which  the  blood  is  freed  from  these 
putrescent  noxious  humors,  viz. :  the  urine  and  insensible  per- 
spiration. 
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Now  the  effect  of  cold  is  to  coDstringe  the  whole  external 
capillary  sjsleni.  When  the  cold  becomes  intense,  the  animal 
heat  is  so  overcome,  that  the  digestive  system  (as  in  a  persm 
starving  with  cold)  is  chilled  and  enervated  [nutrition  is 
interrupted] — witness  the  poor  in  long,  cold,  damp  winters. 
This  is  the  strongest  predisposing  cause  of  scorvj.  [This  is 
sound  philosophy.] 

Who  cannot  see  that  here  is  virtually  contained  our  doctrina 
of  impaired  nutrition?  It  is  just  it  and  nothing  more;  and 
this  inlays  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  A  better  illustration  of 
the  theory  of  the  disease,  and  effect  of  cold  winters  cannot  be 
drawn.  Extraordinary  summer  heat  is  just  as  prolific  a  cause 
of  scurvy  by  overtaxing  the  capillaries  and  inordinately 
expanding  them,  and  thus  interrupting  the  function  of  nutri* 
tion.  If  added  to  these  causes  the  food  is  destitute  of  the 
proper  elements  of  nutrition  the  soluble  mineral  salts  espe- 
cially, the  whole  circle  of  vital  stimulants  is  defective. 

Lind  knew  nothing  of  organic  chemistry.  He  lived  and 
wrote  before  Priestly  discovered  the  constiutents  of  atmos* 
spheric  air.  He  could  not  enlighten  us  much  farther  then, 
as  to  the  true  theory  of  scurvy,  than  he  has  done.  "To 
nourish  the  fluids,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  to  replace  a  liquor  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  with  that  which  is  gone.  The  nonrish- 
ment  of  the  solids  and  fluids  is  furnished  from  the  aliments  f 
but  he  knew  not  the  chemistry  of  that  necessary  liquor,  nor  of 
the  solids  or  fluids  it  needs  must  replace,  or  the  system  fall 
into  scurvy.  He  did  well  for  his  time,  but  surely  we.  can  do 
better  now.  Beyond  the  foundation  above  abstracted,  hia 
further  theory  of  the  disease  is  at  this  day  useless. 

Dissections — Anatomical  characters. — In  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  the  blood  in  Y.  S.  ran  in  streaks  of  light  and  dark 
shades  [who  has  not  seen  this] — later,  thin  and  black,  and 
after  standing  turned  thick  and  of  a  dark  muddy  color,  surface 
greenish,  without  separation  of  its  parts,  [late  observations 
prove  this  a  mistake,  see  Andral  on  the  blood  in  scurvy,  p.  73] 
— and  in  third  stage  black  as  ink ;  if  stirred  or  whipped,  fibrin 
appeared  like  wool  floating  in  a  muddy  substance.  After  death 
the  blood  was  uucoagulated  in  the  veins,  and  appeared  a 
black  and  yellow  liquor,  or  if  extravasated,  the  same— in  the 
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frequent  hemorrhages  before  death,  from  whatever  part,  the 
same.  The  heart,  white  and  patrid,  and  cavities  filled  with 
corrupted  blood.  Langs  blackish  and  putrid,  and  more  than 
f^  quart  of  Uoodj  serum  in  thorax.  Liver  pretty  sound; 
spleen  corrupted  and  rough  as  if  rubbed  on  a  stone. — (DtV 
SMctiom  of  Lord  An&on^s^  and.  Cartier^s  crews, 

AJl  those  who  died  of  pectoral  disordeirs  had  water  in  the 
chest .  [Hydrothorax.]  Breastf  belly,  and  other  cavities  filled 
with  colored  serum,  [dropsies,]  so  corroftive  as  to  skin  the 
hmids  of  the  operators.[I] 

Some  dying  suddenly  of  oppression  of  the  breast,  no  serum 
found  there,  but  adhesions  of  pericardium  to  lungs,  pleura  to 
diaphragm,  or  all  the  thoracic  vicera  one  morbid  agglutinated 
mass  deprived  of  motion. 

All  who  died  suddenly  without  apparent  cause  had  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  as  big  as  one's  fist  [dilatation]  and  filled 
with  coagulated  blood.— Others  had  their  muscles  gangrened 
and  gorged  with  putrid  blood,  falling  to  pieces  on  handling 
them;  in  a  youth  who  died  suddenly  with  dreadfully  ulcerated 
gums,  tongue,  cheeks,  etc.,  the  bowels  were  found  corrupted. 
[The  meaning  is  ulcerated,  probably.] 

Some  with  no  other  symptoms  of  scurvy  but  slightly  ulcer- 
ated gums,  had  red,  Iiard  tumors  over  the  limbs  and  body, 
large  buboes  ia  groins,  arm-pits,  surrounded  with  matter,  and 
muscles  of  their  arms  and  thighs  also,  and  interstices  filled 
with  it — the  swollen  discolored  stiffened  legs,  were  rendered 
80  by  extravasated  blood — the  hard  swelled  muscles  had 
coaguUe  fixed  in  them^  causing  their  rigidity — the  colored 
spots  on  the  skin  were  owing  to  extravasated  blood,  and 
according  to  the  color  of  the  blood  so  were  the  spots — scor- 
butic ulcers  proceed  from  bloody  tumors — fatal  hemorrhages 
proceed  from  corroded  blood-vessels. 

Where  the  bones  were  heard  to  grate,  we  found  the  epiphises 
separated — when  a  like  but  faint  crepitus  was  heard  in  breath- 
ing, the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  found  separated — where 
serum  was  found  in  the  chest,  the  ribs  were  carious,  for  three 
or  four  inches  anteriorly,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter — the 
capsular  ligaments  were  detached  in  some  subjects,  and  the 
synovial  liquor  was  {[reen — all  under  18  had  the  epiphises 
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separated — in  all  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  in  somo 
materated — in  a  few  the  liver  hardened,  as  it  were  petrified 
— generally  the  spleen  was  three  times  its  normal  size,  fall- 
ing  to  pieces,  as  if  composed  of  coagulated  blood — sometimee 
the  kidneys  and  breast  were  full  of  imposthumes. 

What  was  surprising  the  brains  of  these  poor  creatnres 
werf  always  sound  and  entire,  and  they  preserved  their 
appetite  to  the  last. — {Pouparfs  dissections  in  'St  Ixmii 
Hospital^  Paris,  in  1699.) 

Deductions. — In  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  the  symp- 
toms and  morbid  appearances,  Lind  is  so  far  behind  the 
present  state  of  medical  science,  that  his  hypothetical  notions 
would  hardly  edify,  in  the  main,  were  we  to  give  a  faithflil 
abstract;  and'still  on  some  points  he  is  felicitous,  consider* 
ing  the  state  of  organic  chemistry  and  physiology  at  the  time 
he  wrote.     We  will  briefly  give  some  of  his  points. 

Deductions  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  blood. — "  In  such  a 
state  of  blood  as  appeared  in  both  the  living  and  dead  bodies, 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  hemorrhages 
from  all  parts  of  the  body,  fluxes,  dysenteries,  etc.,  [sum- 
mer complaints  of  every  description,]  to  which  such  people 
are  subject;  nor  at  its  bursting  out  from  the  scars  of  old 
wounds  in  Lord  Anson's  crews.  ••  •  *  The  solids 
are  in  so  weak  a  state  of  cohesion,  that  the  vessels  are  apt  to 
burst  and  the  blood  to  be  extravasated.'' 

The  above  an  error  of  fact  as  well  as  deduction. — This,  until 
recently  was  the  doctrine;  but  Andral,  see  p. 73, has  shown 
that  the  blood  is  not  dissolved,  neither  putrid,  but  always 
coagulates,  holding  more  coagulable  lymph  or  fibrin  than 
healthy  blood,  which  is  confirmed  by  Busk  and  others ;  and 
Simon  holds  the  fibrin  to  be  the  waste  of  the  tissues  in  the 
road  of  excretion,  effete  matter,  and  plus  in  disease.  These 
discoveries  upset  the  facts  as  well  as  the  deductions  of  Lind. 

The  true  doctrine. — No  new  doctrine  has  accounted  for  the 
facts,  as  they  now  stand,  posted  up  by  the  analysis  of  the 
blood  that  we  are  aware  of.  Our  pathology  of  scurvy  ac- 
counts for  all  the  phenomena.  Nutrition  being  suspended, 
the  ingesta  not  containing  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  they 
are  porous  from  disintegration,  and  leak   as  a  matter  of 
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course;  the  blood  too  is  in  the  very  same  predicamenti  thin, 
watery,  weak,  with  less  cohesion  between  its  constituent 
parts;  hence,  here  serum  is  effused,  there  fibrin,  etc.,  gene- 
rally colored  with  the  broken  up  globulin.  The  minerals  of 
the  blood,  constituting  the  hydraulic  cement,  are  wanting, 
that  is,  a  fresh  supply,  for  though  there  may  be  about  the 
normal  proportion  present,  still  they  must  be  in  the  road  of 
excretion,  and  deriyed  from  the  worn-out  tissues,  where  a  one- 
kind  of  diet  has  not  afforded  fresh  supplies.  We  hold  that 
these  conclasions  are  warranted  and  sustained  by  the  facts. 
In  the  light  of  organic  chemistry,  this  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  deduction.  It  is  not  only  explanatory  of  the  pathology 
of  scurvy  according  to  Lind,  but  according  to  Eugalenus, 
Willis  and  others ;  it  is  primary  pathology^  or  the  basis  of 
all  pathology. 

Deductions  drawn  from  the  callus  of  hones. — Lind  was  a 
thorough-going  hamoralist,  as  appears  in  numerous  places,  and 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  illustration  of  the 
scorbutic  acrimxmy  of  the  fluids^  by  which  he  says  "  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  those  remarkable  cases  which  occurred  likewise 
in  Lord  Anson's  squadron,  where  the  callus  of  broken  bones^ 
which  had  been  completely  formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found 
dissolved,  and  the  fracture  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  con- 
solidated. #*#### 

*'  Now  if  the  humors  of  the  body  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
this  malady  are  capable  of  acquiring  so  corrosive  a  degree  of 
acrimony,  that  like  a  menstruum,  they  work  upon  and  dissolve 
the  cellular  texture  [italics  ours]  of  the  very  bones,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  nutritious  particles  are  here  so  much 
depraved  in  the  very  beginning  [italics  ours],  or  where  there 
is  only  a  scorbutic  habit  of  body,  [which  means  the  scorbutic 
diathesis,]  that  no  callus  can  be  formed  [italics  ours],  of  which 
Dr.  Mead  furnishes  us  with  a  remarkable  proof." 

An  error  of  fact,  again,  as  well  as  deduction. — The  cellular 
tissue  is  not  dissolved,  but  the  mineral  portion  of  the  bone,  or 
the  lime  is  absorbed.  A  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ  of 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  theory.  Lime  not  being 
afforded  in  the  ingesta,  and  it  being  the  physiological  law  that 
waste  and  repair  must  go  on,  the  lime  is  all  returned  to-  tbo 
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blood  to  be  excreted,  the  body  falls  into  soorbntns,  and  old 
fractnres  disunite,  and  recent  ones  refnse  to  heal  under  thic 
''depravity  of  nutrition :"  hence  we  haye  ununited  fractures 
according  to  Lind,  attested  by  Dr.  Mead ;  but  not  discerned 
by  snrgeons  of  these  days  as  being  caused  by  a  scorbutic  dys- 
<;rasia :  such  a  thing  is  never  hinted  in  any  work,  or  in  the 
lecture  room. 

The  remark  made  by  Dr.  Bush  on  the  misspent  efforts  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  genius,  seems  to  us  quite  as  applicable  to  Lind. 
fle  says,  *'  diseases  like  yices  are  necessarily  undisciplined 
and  irregular.  Even  the  genius  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  not  been 
able  to  compel  them  to  move  within  lines."  Lind  abused 
every  author  who  held  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  was  the 
foundation  of  other  diseases  than  scurvy,  characterized  by  the 
gum  and  leg  smptoms,  and  he  falls  into  the  same  conclusions 
at  last,  that  he  condemned  in  others.  What  is  an  ununited 
fracture,  according  to  Lind,  but  a  scorbutic  condition? 
nothing.  Just  so  we  find  him  speaking  of  fever,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  consumption,  hydrothorax,  ascites,  anasarca,  and 
many  other  forms  of  disease,  although  he  is  the  great  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  cause  and  individuality  of  dis- 
eases.  Lind  was  no  doubt  honest,  and  tried  to  be  consistent, 
but  failed.  We  are  willing  to  accord  to  him  much  praise, 
however,  for  his  industry  in  collecting  the  literature  extant 
on  scurvy ;  but  he,  as  well  as  his  predecessors  and  cotempora- 
rics  were  unable,  in  the  then  state  of  medical  science,  to  ex- 
plain the  pathology  of  scurvy ;  and  as  the  doctrines  of  specific 
jiathology — rather,  it  should  be  said  nosology — prevailed, 
everybody  has  taken  it  for  granted  ever  since,  that,  the  general 
sense  was  right.  That  the  sober  second  thought  will  finally 
correct  the  errors  of  our  predecessors,  in  this  matter,  there 
can  be  no  question. 

The  world-wide  blight  of  several  years'  duration,  during 
which  Lord  Anson  circumnavigated  the  globe,  was  the  cause 
of  Lind's  production,  as  we  have  said :  for  an  account  of  this 
pestilential  period,  see  Webster  on  Pestilence,  vol.  i. 

Likd'b  Supplemental  Papers — '^Scurvy  at  Swednitz,  Oe- 
^OV^^  QuAec  and  Crown  Paint. — Since  the  second  edition  of 
ibis  treatise  was  published,  we  find  the  scurvy  to  have  made 
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great  doTastation  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
years  17J>7  and  1758  the  Anstrian  garrison  in  SwednitE,  a 
fortress  in  Silesia,  dnring  a  three  month's  blockade,  lost 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  moat  of  whom,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  died  of  this  disease*  *  •  *  ♦ 
Daring  the  winter  1766,  the  nnfortanate  English  garrison  at 
Oswego  was  reduced  b^  it  to  so  great  distress^  that  among 
aeyen  hundred  men,  tbej  often  oould  not  master  eighty  fit  for 
duty,  a  number  scarce  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  in* 
cnrsions  of  the  Indians.  «  *  *  Again,  in  the  winter 
of  1769,  the  troops  in  America  suffered  uncommon  distress 
from  this  disease." 

This  was  a  pestilential  period,  again,  the  world  over.  These 
supplemental  papers  mostly  originated  during  this  world-wide 
blight.  **  No  part  of  the  world,"  says  Webster^  **  seems  to 
have  escaped  a  share  of  unusual  mortality  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1759  and  1763."— (On  Pestilence,  vol.  i.) 

Linfs  Experience. — '<  In  the  years  1769  and  1760,  there 
was  an  uncommon  appearafnoe  of  the  scurvy  in  Hampshire; 
whether  it  prevailed  in  the  other  counties  of  England  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  say.  It  first  showed  itself  at  Haslar 
hospital,  in  the  month  of  April,  1769,  by  a  slight  attack  on 
such  as  were  recovering  from  fevers.  It  continued  all  that 
summer  and  autumn,  until  December,  and  the  two  following 
months,  when  it  became  much  more  universal  and  difficult  of 
<mre,  and  it  was  uncommon  for  a  person  long  confined  to  bed 
to  escape  it.  Men  who  had  never  been  at  sea,  as  well  as 
sailors,  who  in  several  vojrages  to  both  Indies  bad  never 
before  been  afflicted  widi  it,  were  equally  seiced:  many  of 
whom  had  been  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  hospital, 
living  on  excellent  fresh  beef,  soups  and  greens.  I  was  at 
first  alarmed  with  its  aiq)earancey  and  ordered  broth  with 
greens  to  be  given  to  all  the  convalescents  by  way  of  pre* 
vention,  as  also  to  suck  as  were  in  fevers,  notwithstanding 
which  several  were  attacked  with  it,  though  few  died. 

''  The  disease  raged  at  the  same  time  among  the  French 
prisoners  in  the  castles  of  Colchester  and  Winchester.  Those 
prisoners  had  no  fever,  nor  the  appearance  cf  aqy  other  dis* 
lemper  among  them. 
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**  Doctor  Welch,  now  an  eminent  physician  at  Winchester^ 
then  my  colleague  physician  in  Haslar  hospital,  obsenred 
seyeral  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease  in  different  parts  of 
Hampshire,  and  among  others  a  gardener's  wife,  who  waf 
very  ill  of  if,  nofwithstanding  her  using  vegetables.  [Italics 
onrs,  all  through.] 

<<If  it  was  not  so  generally  remarlred  by  the  apothecaries 
in  the  country,  it  was  owing  to. its  being  a  disease  little 
known.  A  slight  attack  was  not  suspected  to  be  the  scurvy . 
[mark  this],  and  most  people  were  unacquainted  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  extended  to  ships  lying  at 
anchor  at  Spithead,  as  also  to  such  as  were  hovering  on  the 
coast. 

<<  The  Jason  and  Deptford  were  constantly  employed  as  c 
eonvoy  for  merchant  ships  from  Plymouth  to  the  Downs, 
touching  at  Portsmouth  in  the  passage.  They  were  seldom 
above  forty-eight  hours  at  sea,  and  for  twelve  months  their 
men  had  not  eaten  any  salted  provisions  oftener  than  onee  or 
twice  in  a  fortnight ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  constant  use 
of  fresh  beef  and  greens,  the  companies  of  both  ships  became 
greatly  afflicted  with  the  scurvy," 

This  being  a  pestilential  period,  the  greens  and  cattle  were 
sickly  by  reason  of  extraordinary  seasons,  rainsi,  frosts, 
droughts,  and  other  blighting  influences. 

"  In  Haslar  hospital,  the  appearances  of  the  disease  were 
various.  Such  as  had  long  been  confined  to  bed,  complained 
of  ezcrueiating  pains  in  their  limbs :  as  there  was  often  ne 
appearance  ef  a  hardness  or  swelling,  those  pains  were  some- 
times judged  to  be  the  effect  of  the  rheumatism.  But,  in  8i.T 
or  seven  days,  an  eruption  of  small,  rough,  miliary  pimples  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  leg,  or  the  legs  becoming  of  a  livid  hue. 
sometimes  streaked,  at  other  times  quite  red  or  black,  showed 
plainly  the  nature  of  the  distemper.  The  gums  were  not 
always  affected,  [ah,  indeed.]  When  going  to  bed,  seemingly 
in  good  health,  men  were  surprised  to  find  their  thighs 
streaked  with  large  livid  and  red  stains.  A  few,  who  when 
in  fevers  had  been  blistered,  complained  of  uncommon  paiif 
in  the  blistered  parts,  which  were  feand  altogether  black  for 
several  inohea  rov  ^   The  dcftlrioeft  of 
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8ome  old  wonnds,  and  the  redness  usual  in  thos^  parts,  where 
ulcers  formerly  had  been  seated,  became  also  black.  In  one 
person  an  accidental  slight  scald  hj  hot  water  falling  on  the 
foot,  from  a  bright  red  changed  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  dark 
oolor,  as  if  the  part  was  mortified;  but  those  seemingly 
frightful  appearances  wf  re  unattended  with  danger.  Several 
who  became  scorbutic  ^'^mplained  of  their  old  hurts  and 
bruises,  upon  examining  the  parts  they  were  often  found 
hard,  discolored,  and  very  painful  to  the  touch. 

'*  Several  complained  of  extreme  weakness  and  a  pain  of 
the  back.  Most  of  universal  pains  in  the  bones,  chiefly  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  sometimes  mitigated  by  an 
i^pearanco  of  the  red  and  livid  blotches.  Sometimes  the 
nose,  at  other  times  the  gums  bled  profosoly.  Such  as  died 
of  /eiders  had  their  legs  several  days  before  death  covered  fvith 
scorbutic  small  spots,  of  a  purple,  red,  or  black  color.  In  a 
person  who  was  dying  of  the  flux,  a  large,  hard,  painful^ 
scorbutic  swelling  arose  during  the  night  on  the  back  of  his 
hand.  In  another  dying  patient  a  livid  and  streaked  swell- 
ing formed  itself  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  below  the  elbow: 
the  gums  and  legs  of  both  being  unaffected.'^^ 

Lind  sits  in  judgment  on  his  own  book — admits  what  he 
had  before  (condemned  in  Sugaleaus.  '*  The  distemper  at- 
tacked some  with  a  sudden  lameness,  while  walking  in  the 
fields  belonging  to  the  hospital;  when  they  were  brought 
into  the  house  we  often  discovered  a  rod  stain  or  hardness 
about  the  ancle,  or  some  other  part  of  which  they  complained. 
The  gums  of  several  bled,  being  sore  and  spongy,  without 
their  having  any  other  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  One  person 
was  greatly  alarmed  by  a  spitting  of  blo'od  for  three  days^ 
which  I  found  to  be  no  more  than  the  scurvy  affecting  his 
gums.  This  disease  haviag  been  very  troublesome,  but  not 
latal  to  above  four  persons  in  the  hospital,  lessened  consid- 
crably  in  its  frequeacy  from  May  to  August  1760.  It  seemed 
to  disappear  ontircly  in  October  and  November  at  Haslar,  as 
also  at  Polchester  castle ;  aad,  as  I  was  informed,  much  about 
the  same  time  at  Winchester.  When  I  was  at  Winchester,  in 
January  1761,  I  did  not  see  one  man  who  had  the  scurvy 
amonj;  four  thousand  prisoners. 
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'*  The  acoonnt  here  gi^en  does  not  detract  fron  the  anti- 
scorbutic qualities  of  green  vegetables,  as  it  is  probable  that 
without  their  assistance  few  of  those  patients  would  have 
recovered.'^ 

During  a  succession  of  bligbting  years,  regetation  beoomcB 
scorbutic,  and  yegetables  and  fruits  have  less  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  scnrvy.  It  ie  i&nsing  to  see  how  Lind 
admits  other  diseases,  as  fevers,  ftuxes,  etc.,  to  be  scurvy,  and 
reiterates  that  the  gums  and  legs  are  not  always  afleeted,  hia 
former  pathognomonic  signs. 

Letter  from  a  JVaval  Surgeon  on  a  fatal  scurvy  in  the  East 
Indies — 1762. — *^  Our  lotig  cruise  in  expectation  of  Commo- 
dore Kepple's  arrival,  in  order  to  the  attack  of  the  French 
settlements  at  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  proved  very  fatal  to 
our  East  India  squadron :  having  lost  on  oar  return  to  Ma- 
dras eight  (H*  nine  hundred  brave  fellows  by  an  extraordinary 
species  of  scurvy.  And,  as  the  crew  of  the  America  was  as 
much,  if  not  more  afflicted  with  it  than  any  other  ship,  so  I 
am  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  a  more  minute  detail  of  the 
&tal  and  diversified  symptoms  of  this  ealamity. 

'^  The  disease  most  commonly  began  with  a  soft  swelling  of 
the  legs,  which  ascended  to  the  thighs,  enlarging  then  to  an 
enormous  size.  This  swelling  afterwards  extended  itself  to 
the  belly  and  scrotum,  gradually  mounted  up  to  the  breast,, 
and  sometimes  reached  even  to  the  head,  so  that  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body  being  filled  and  distended  with  water,  as  well 
as  the  skin,  the  patients  labored  under  an  universal  dropsy, 
accompanied  with  swelled,  pvtrefied  gums,  a  stiffness  at  the 
joints  of  the  knees,  Kvid  stains,  and  scorbutic  spots. '^  Here 
was  epidemic  general  dropsy  t  and  it  was  manifestly  nothing 
but  a  form  of  scurvy. 

"  The  patients  had  seldom  any  fover  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  :  but  when  the  swelling  had  once  reached  to  the- 
belly,  by  its  hindering  the  proper  action  of  the  organs  of  res- 
piration^ a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  smart  fever  came  on^ 
especially  towards  the  evening.  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  obstruction 
of  the  perspiration,  and  a  difficulty  of  making  urine,  occurred 
almost  always  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  were 
increased  as  it  advanced  t»  its  height.    The  parts  of  generft- 
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tioQ  were  in  almost  every  patient  distended  with  water  to  a 
▼ast  and  enormous  size.  I  frequently  by  tapping  emptied 
them  of  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  water.'' 

flydrocelei  then,  is  a  form  of  scorbutus.  We  will  proye 
every  disease  to  be  scorbutus  yet,  by  Lind's  work. 

''  The  patient  from  the  first  attack  seldom  survived  seven 
weeks,  few  lived  longer,  many  expired  in  a  shorter  time. 
They  all  died  of  a  suffocation  from  water,  except  those  from 
whom  the  water  was  constantly  drained  off  by  the  means  be- 
fore mentioned  [scarification  and  tapping] ;  and  they,  after 
languishing  for  some  time,  expired  at  length  when  reduced 
almost  to  perfect  skeletons,  all  the  fluids  of  their  bodies  hav- 
ing been  quite  exhausted." 

This  shows  that  scurvy  occurs  within  the  tropics,  and  that 
dropsy  is  nothing  but  scurvy. 

Jkfr.  RaggH  on  Scurvy^  in  the  East  Indies — 1759. — "  I  went 
into  the  Weymouth  a  few  days  before  she  sailed  from  Bom- 
bay; where  I  found  many  men  laboring  under  the  scurvy, 
with  large  putrid  ulcers,  and  some  had  carious  bones.  In  our 
passage  to  the  Coromandel  coast  they  became  much  worse ; 
but  as  the  French  squadron  was  hourly  expected,  we  were 
permitted  to  send  only  a  few  of  them  on  shore,  so  that  I  had 
in  the  ship,  above  80  patients  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  and 
bad  ulcers.  *  *  *  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  I 
opened  near  seventy  large  swellings  in  the  groin,  proceeding^ 
entirely  from  the  scurvy.  *  •  ♦  Several  of  our  men 
from  slight  accidental  scratches  on  the  legs  (by  a  quick  putre- 
faction supervening)  had  the  bone  of  their  legs  laid  bare  a 
considerable  length,  in  spite  of  every  powerful  antiseptic 
medicine." 

What,  plague,  with  a  bubo  in  the  groin,  scurvy  ?  to  be  sure, 
nothing  else.  All  the  putrid  fevers  ending  in  death  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days,  are  only  intensified  forms  of  scurvy. 

*'  A  small  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  six-pence,  would  spread  in 
forty-eight  hours,  to  eight  or  twelve  inches  in  circumference, 
laying  several  inches  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  quite  bare." 

Here  is  the  law  of  all  ulceration,  venereal,  cancerous  or 
otherwise,  whether  in  the  bones  or  soft  solids,  explained. 
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Dr.  Huxham^s  Letter. — "  In  answer  to  your  question,  whether 
we  meet  with  many  truly  scurbutic  cases  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  amongst  those  who  constantly  live  at  land,  I  assure 
you  we  meet  with  very  many  patients  of  that  kind,  and  even 
of  such  as  are  deeply  afflicted  with  it,  especially  in   low 
marshy  grounds,  and  situations  nearly  bordering  on  the  scf^ 
or  the  salt  marshes.    *    *     *    In  these  places  the  scurvy  is 
as  it  were  endemic  from  the  lower  degrees  of  it,  viz.,  pustular 
eruptions,  itching  spungy  gums,  sallow  complexion,  lassitude 
and  inactivity,  weak  pulse,  black  and  blue  spots  up  and  down 
the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  etc.,  a  foul  greasy  urine  loaded  greatly 
with  sali no-sulphureous  salts,  to  its  greatest  degree  of  viru- 
lence, accompanied  with  fungous,  livid,  bleeding  gums,  horri- 
bly  stinking  breath,   a    sallow    bloated    countenance,   vast 
dejection  of  spirits  and  faintings,  a  swelled  belly,  gripes,  the 
bloody  flux,  profuse  hemorrhages  from  various  parts,  a  dijfi- 
culty  of  breathing,  especially  upon  the  least  motion^  Yerj 
large  black,  blue,  yellow  spots,  swellings,  contractions,  and 
stiffness  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  sordid,  spongy,  livid  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  etc.,  with  a  load  on  the  breast,  and  an  anxiety 
scarce  to  be  expressed.    I  find  this  disorder  chiefly  among  those 
♦    *    *    who  eai  very  few  vegetables,  and  live  mostly  on 
flesh  and  fish,  eating  them  not  only  at  dinner  but  supper; 
that  lead  inactive  lives,  and  indulge  too  much  in  ease  and 
appetite;  nay,  many  of  our  sedentary  tradesmen  very  often 
fall  into  it,  when  they  constantly  drink  the  gross  ale  and  beer 
of  this  country,  and  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  salt  provisions. 
On   the  contrary,   the  active,   laborious  husbandman,  who 
drinks  chiefly  cider,  eats  much  herbage,  fruits,  etc.,   and 
breathes  a  free,  open,  air,  seldom  or  never  is  afflicted  with  it" 

Now  docs  any  one  suppose  Huxham  was  ignorant  of  what 
symptoms  constitutes  scurvy  ?  and  he  classes  the  eruptions, 
and  pale  feeble  habits,  all  as  scurvy :  ^ just  as  certainly  scurvy 
as  the  bloody  flux  or  other  hemorrhages,  or  spongy  gums,  or 
stiff  legs,  or  the  last  stage  of  it  in  any  .form.  The  causes  too, 
are  palpably,  defective  alimentation,  aeration  and  calorifico' 
tion,  aggravated  by  indolence,  all  which  impair  nutrition. 
How  exactly  our  doctrine  is  substantiated  by  this  letter. 
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Dr,  Cook's  Letter  on  Scurvy  in  Russia. — ^I  here  send  you 
some  brief  remarks  I  made  in  general  upon  the  scaryy  in 
Russia,  Tartary,  etc,  in  all  which  conntries  it  is  a  frequent 
and  dreadful  disease.  *  *  *  In  Noyember,  all  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshes,  are  quite  frozen  oyer,  and  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  snow;  which  continues  until  about 
the  beginning  of  April  At  this  time  the  snow  suddenly 
melts  away,  leaving  the  earth  covered  with  grass,  and  many 
wholesome  vegetables.  The  spring  is  so  very  short,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  scarcely  sensible  of  it:  for  in  less  than 
fifteen  days  the  weather  becomes  excessively  hot;  and  the 
cold  frosty  winter  is  suddenly  expelled  by  a  very  warm 
summer,  that  continues  until  the  month  of  September;  during 
which  time  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  moist.  When  I  was 
there  [at  Taverhoff]  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  [a  pestilen- 
tial period — See  Webster,  also  Census  of  Ireland,  1851], 
27,000  boors  were  employed  in  cutting  wood,  and  preparing 
it  for  building  ships  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  as  also  about 
five  or  six  hundred  sailors,  who  were  tbeir  overseers,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  who  guarded  the 
boors  to  prevent  their  making  au  escape.  In  the  month  of 
February  1738,  the  scurvy  made  its  appearance.  The  boors 
were  not  so  much  afflicted  with  it  as  the  sailors,  nor  the 
sailors  so  much  as  the  soldiers.  Many,  both  sailoins  and 
soldiers,  were  sent  to  our  hospital  this  month;  but  their 
numbers  were  greatly  increased  in  March.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  April  they  were  mostly  recovered,  and  many 
were  discharged  from  the  hospital.  In  June  none  remained 
except  the  most  inverate  cases.  In  July  an  intermitting,  and 
obstinate  remitting  fever,  prevailed  [scurvy  changed  its  form.] 
From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  August  we  had  but  few  patients. 
From  that  time  to  the  Ist  of  October,  agues  raged  with  more 
violence  than  ever ;  and  fluxes  [cholera  and  dysentery]  suc- 
ceeded in  October.  This  month  the  first  snow  fell ;  and  at 
that  time  children  were  universally  afflicted  with  sore  throats 
[another  form.]  We  had  afterwards  settled  frosty  weather, 
and  but  little  sickness,  except  a  few  inflammatory  fevers  [and 
still  another  form] ;  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1739,  when  the  scurvy  began  to  show  itself,  much  about  the 
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same  time  as  in  the  preceding  jear,  and  continiied  its  usual 
length  of  time. 

'*  Astracan  is  sitnated  in  46|  deg.  N.  lat,  on  a  small  island 
washed  by  the  Volga.  Here  are  many  salt  lakes,  both  upon 
the  islands  and  desert  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  are  mocA 
more  sabject  to  the  scuryy  than  the  boors,  and  these  last  than 
the  sailors.  The  soldiers  live  a  very  indolent  life,  having 
bat  little  dnty  to  perform.  They  eat  hardly  anything  else, 
even  in  their  hospitals,  besides  rye  bread  and  meal,  with  fish; 
and  have  nothing  bat  water  for  drink,  except  the  decoctions 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  surgeons,  llieir  hospitals  are 
very  damp  and  in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  poor  garrison 
of  five  regiments,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men  when 
complete,  is  yearly  recruited  with  between  six  hundred  and 
one  thousand  men.  The  boors  live  also  but  a  lazy  indolent 
life ;  being  employed  either  in  fishing,  or  in  navigating  great 
boats,  from  Astracan  sometimes  as  far  as  Tweer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sailors  work  hard,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  both 
in  the  docks  and  at  sea  and  live  much  better,  having  good  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts.  The  winter  begins  commonly  in  October, 
and  continues  till  March.  It  is  extremely  severe  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  The  scurvy  generally 
breaks  out  in  the  latter  end  of  February.  I  found  it  here 
often  complicated  with  other  diseases,  viz.:  the  venereal 
disease,  agues,  dropsies,  consumptions,  etc.  The  violence  of 
the  distemper  (except  in  complicated  cases)  seldom  continues 
after  June,  or  to  the  middle  of  July." 

There  is  no  complication,  the  scurvy  changes  its  modes  of 
manifestation  as  the  seasons  or  exciting  causes  change. 

''  At  Riga,  in  the  years  1749  and  1750,  but  especially  in 
the  year  1751,  the  scurvy  raged  with  the  utmost  violence. 
It  broke  out  in  the  month  of  February  that  year.  Here  I 
saw  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  that  ever  I  beheld.  Their 
gums  mortified,  as  also  their  lips,  which  dropped  off;  the  mor* 
tification  spread  to  their  cheeks,  and  lower  jaw ;  and  the  jaw- 
bone in  some  fell  down  upon  the  breast.  When  the  mortifica- 
tion first  began,  we  tried  the  bai*k,  to  no  parpose.  Nothing 
but  death  rid  the  unhappy  wretches  of  their  frightful  misery. 
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This  was  the  climax.  How  plainly  it  appears  from  narra- 
tion that  not  only  a  want  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  but  all 
the  surroundings  that  tend  to  impair  nutritive  life,  as  indo- 
lence, etc.,  are  causes  of  scurvy.  See  a  further  portion  of 
this  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Essay  on  Cholera. 

Postscript — Appearances  on  dissection. — '*  Since  the  second 
edition  of  the  preceding  treatise  was  published,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  number  of  the  bodies  of  such  as 
died  of  the  scurvy  in  Haslar  hospital.  Outwardly  several  of 
them  had  the  apearance  of  being  much  wasted  and  extenuated, 
but  a  few  were  still  plump  and  corpulent  [robust?],  having 
the  tela  cellulosa  suflSciently  distended,  and  no  apparent  con- 
sumption of  the  body.  I  did  not  find  the  bowels  in  so  putrid 
a  state  as  described  by  Poupart  and  others.  We  frequently 
found  the  spleen  to  be  putrid,  the  omentum  almost  wholly 
consumed,  and  its  remains  tainted,  in  such  as  died  of  the 
scurvy  in  a  very  low,  exhausted  state  after  a  fever*  Ap- 
pearances which  we  judge  not  to  be  peculiar  to  the  scurvy, 
hut  usual  in  all  those  who  have  been  much  exhausted  by  sick- 
ness. Some  parts  of  the  intestines,  particularly  the  colon,  in 
the  bodies  of  such  as  died  of  scorbutic  fluxes,  were  mortified, 
which  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  case  in  other  fluxes." 

How  diflScult  the  task  of  sustaining  a  false  theory.  The 
colon  was  found  mortified  in  scorbutic  fluxes;  a  common 
thing  in  other  fluxes.  Does  not  this  show  that  all  are  of 
scorbutic  nature  if  it  shows  anything? 

<*  I  never  remarked  any  preternatural  appearances  in  the 
brain  of  such  as  died  of  the  scurvy,  except  in  one  person ; 
four  ounces  of  water  lay  under  the  dura  mater,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  it  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain.  In  the 
cavities  of  the  breast  there  was  commonly  confined  a  quantity 
of  serum  or  water,  especially  in  the  left  side.  A  dropsy  in 
that  side,  as  likewise  of  the  pericardium,  being  frequent  oc- 
currences. *  *  *  A  dropsy  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  was  remarked  in  a  few,  and  in  most  strong  adhesions 
s  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura :  which  last  are  usually  met  with  in 

*  Balios  and  braeketa  oun  throu^ioot. 
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dead  bodies,  •  *  *  In  the  belly,  tlie  most  usual, 
though  not  constant,  appearances  were  precisely  the  same,  red 
or  livid  spots  on  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  but  especially 
on  the  intestines,  with  those  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  [just 
as  in  cholera.]  *  •  *  Water  was  sometimes  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  even  when  there  was  no  apparent 
swelling  of  it;  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  breast.  *  • 
In  a  word,  the  true  scorbutic  state,  in  an  advanced  stago 
of  the  disease,  seems  to  consist  in  numerous  e£fu8ions  of 
blood  into  most  parts  of  the  body,  superficial  as  well  as 
internal,  particularly  into  the  gums  and  legs.  This  Is  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  accompanied  with  a  dropsical 
indisposition,  which  appear  chiefly  in  the  legs  and  breast 

*  *  *  Sudden  death  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  and  a  subsequent  discharge  of  the 
blood  into  one  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body.  I  have  re- 
marked this  to  happen  in  the  breast;  and  once  observed 
coagulated  blood  swimming  in  the  liquor  of  the  pericardium, 
or  membrane  investing  the  heart,  however  it  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  belly.  The  blood  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
when  diffused  through  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  in  the  limbs, 
always  appears  thick  and  coagulated.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Iq 
patients,  whoso  deaths  were  unexpected  and  sudden,  and 
where  no  effusion  of  blood  could  be  perceived  in  any  cavity 
of  the  body ;  the  heart  was  commonly  much  distended  with 
blood :  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  both  sides  were  filled, 
but  those  on  the  right  to  the  greatest  degree.  In  one  man, 
who  suddenly  dropped  down  dead,  while  walking  in  the  fields, 
there  was  a  large  polypus  [fibrin]  which  filled  entirely  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  sent  forth  two  branches,  one 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  another  through  the  right  auricle 

into  the  vena  cava. 

•  ♦♦•♦••♦♦»  • 

**  Effects  of  the  Scurvy  on  other  Diseases. — I  have  remarked 
among  some  thousand  patients  in  Haslar  hospital,  that  such 
as  were  scorbutic,  were  not  liable  to  be  seized  with  fevers; 
and  that  even  an  infection  from  a  fever  was  long  resisted  by 
a  scorbutic  habit  of  body." 

Bather  :  when  one  form  of  scurvy  is  developed  it  does  not 
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often  change  into  another  form :  see  our  Essay  on  Nursing 
Sore  Mouth,  p.  306.  of  volume  i. 

*'  When  some  men  were  admitted  into  the  hospital,  laboring 
under  the  scurvy,  and  others  from  the  same  ship  having  a 
Jixed  and  continual  fever,  in  conjunction  with  the  scurny^  I 
always  found  the  fever  to  proceed  from  infection  on  board 
that  ship." 

flow  ascertain  this  ?  Here  typhus  and  scurvy  embrace — 
two  diseases  from  two  supposed  distinct  causes  progressing 
pari  passu !  who  believes  it  ?  nobody. 

<<  If  it  be  asked,  whether  an  infectious  fever  be  rendered 
more  violent  land  dangerous^  by  its  attack  on  a  person  of  a 
scorbutic  habit  of  body  ?  I  answer,  my  observations  on  thai 
head,  do  not  permit  me  freely  to  assent  to  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  danger  is  greater  from  a  fever,  because  it  is 
complicated  with  the  scurvy ;  for  I  have  remarked,  that  dur* 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  fever^  the  scurvy  for  the  most 
part  either  leaves  the  patient  or  becomes  milder ;  and  I  found 
the  greatest  danger  to  proceed  from  the  almost  certain  return 
of  the  scurvy,  with  redoubled  violence,  after  the  recess  of  the 
fever.  When  the  fever  leaves  the  patient  very  low,  ospeci« 
ally  if  he  has  a  flux,  with  which  the  scurvy  associates  itself 
more  readily  than  with  most  other  disorders,  this  return  of 
the  scurvy  often  proves  fatal.  [So  they  die  of  scurvy  at  last.] 
This  leads  me  to  remark  the  effects  of  other  diseases  on  the 
scurvy,  and  how  they  are  influenced  by  it.  First,  a  tertain 
or  quartan  ague,  with  perfect  intermissions,  sometimes  accom- 
pany this  disease,  without  either  of  them  [that  they  are  too 
is  but  theory,  supposition,  not  fact]  being  rendered  worse,  or 
more  difficult  of  cure,  by  thus  jointly  distressing  the  patient. 
I  have  already  said,  that  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  body,  the 
scurvy  seems  most  readily  to  associate  itself  with  a  flux ;  I 
now  add,  especially  if  the  flux  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
and  the  patient  bo  not  greatly  emaciated ;  for  persons  very 
much  emaciated,  either  with  the  flux  or  consumption,  are  sel- 
dom or  never  seized  with  the  scurvy  [one  form  of  scurvy  is 
sufficient.]  The  rheumatism  is  generally  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  the  acute  and  chronic.  But  of  the  last  it  would 
appear  there  are  more  sorts  than  one,  by  the  effects  of  the 
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scarry  upon  them.  For  it  will  often  happen  npon  the  atUck 
of  the  scurvy,  that  some  old  rheomadc  pains  become  mnch 
easier,  nay,  entirely  leave  the  patient;  whilst  at  other  times, 
rheamatic  complaints  retnm  at  the  approach  of  the  scarvy, 
and  with  redoubled  violence,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  distia* 
gnish  [between  tweedle^om  and  tweedle-dee]  the  one  from 
the  other.  Scorbutic  pains,  however,  are  generally  more  vio- 
lent in  the  limbs,  than  those  of  the  chronic  rhenmatisra.  As 
to  the  venereal  disease,  I  do  not  remember  a  case  to  have 
fallen  under  my  inspection,  where  the  scurvy  was  combined 
with  a  recetU  gonorrhea.  Old  gleets  and  runnings  seemed 
rather  to  be  lessened  during  an  attack  of  the  ecnrvy  [by 
metastasis.]  But  if  the  patient  has  a  bubo,  or  an  open 
venereal  sore,  the  scurvy  gmeraUy  stais  itself  round  the 
edges  of  it,  which  turn  black,  and  hence  it  becomes  very  diffi* 
cult  of  cure.  One  person  died  with  an  open  bubo  in  this 
condition,  where  the  blackness  resembled  a  mortification,  of 
which  there  was  no  other  symptCND.  Another  patient^  while 
recovering  from  the  scurvy,  was  seized  with  the  small-pozi 
[no  exposure  to  infection  spoken  of;]  a  mild  distinct  sort 
appeared,  but  he  died  soon  after  the  turq.  But  in  neither  of 
the  preceding  cases  do  I  think  the  scurvy  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  There  is  a  disorder  mentioned  by  Van 
Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave's  Aphorism^ 
said  to  be  frequent  in  Holland,  and  to  proceed  from  the 
scurvy.  It  is  called  cancrum  aquaticum,  the  water  cancer. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  this  disease  is  in  some  respects  different 
from  the  true  scurvy.  •  ♦  •  The  only  patient  I  ever 
saw  afl9icted  with  the  water  cancer,  had  few  symptoms  of  the 
scurvy :  •  *  *  his  gums  were  indeed  extremely  spongy 
and  putrid;  besides  which,  there  were  ulcers  on  the  inside  of 
both  his  upper  and  lower  lip :  he  lived  a  very  short  time 
under  his  affliction,  dying  on  the  tenth  day  after  being  taken 
ill,  with  his  mouth  in  a  most  dreadful  putrid  condition,  and 
with  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs.  If  this 
person's  disease  was  altogether  scorbutic,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  yery  uncommon  and  singular  case.  It  were 
indeed  to  be  wished,  that  authors  would  be  more  careful  not 
to  obtrude  npon  the  public,  as  the  offspring  of  the  scurvy, 
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Btrch  uncommon  and  singular  cases,  [bat  compel  it  to  move 
within  lines,]  as  are  yery  different  from  the  true  nature  of 
this  disease,  or  at  most,  are  only  complicated  with  it,  and 
proceed  from  causes  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
scurvy." 

Here  is  the  old  theory  of  the  complication  and  intercurrenco 
of  all  diseases  with  scurvy.  It  prevails  to  this  day,  so  far  as 
scurvy  is  seen.  Dr.  Barnes  sees  it  masked  by  all  other 
diseases,  epiphenomena,  but  he  says  the  remedies  and  diet 
must  be  addressed  to  the  scurvy  basis,  or  the  treatment  fails. 
Now,  who  does  not  see  that  all  is  scurvy  7  Let  the  profession 
split  hairs  to  all  eternity  they  can  never  show  any  other 
origin  but  the  scorbutic  origin  of  disease.  Lind  labored 
hard,  but  made  out  nothing  but  an  argument  against  his  own 
ease — everything  from  typhus  fever  through  *^  all  the  disorders 
of  the  body"  associates  with  scurvy.  Reader,  study  this 
matter  without  prejudice. 

^  State  of  the  Blood  and  Secretions  in  the  Scurvy. — Having 
before  taken  notice,  that  the  blood  found  stagnating  or  ex- 
travasated  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  had  died  of  the  scurvy, 
iras  commonly  thick  and  congealed,  a  question  naturally 
presents  itself,  viz.  Whether  that  blood  be  really  in  a  state 
which  tends  to  corruption?  This  is  the  opinion  of  most 
authors,  and  what  I  had  formerly  adopted  from  them,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  reasoning  on  the  theory  of  this  disease* 
But  I  am  now  doubtful  of  the  blood  being  in  so  putrid  a  state 
as  those  authors  have  represented  it.  I  have  bled  at  differ- 
ent times  above  a  hundred  patients,  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease,  having  even  ventured  in  the  last  stage  to  take 
away  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood,  in  order  to  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  that  fluid  in  dying  persons.  And  upon  the  whole, 
I  have  observed,  that  the  blood  of  those  who  were  seized 
with  the  scurvy,  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  a  fever  of  long 
continuance,  was  generally  of  a  soft  and  loose  texture.  But 
the  blood  of  most  other  scorbutic  patients  was  in  a  natural 
state ;  there  was  generally,  after  it  had  stood  some  time,  a 
perfect  separation  of  the  water  or  serum,  from  the  red  concreted 
mass  ;  the  latter  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disorder  was  firm 
find  compact,  and  often  covered  with  some  white  streaks,  of 
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what  is  commonlj  called  the  gluten  or  size  of  the  blood, 
[fibrin.] 

'*  Observations  on  the  Causes  Productive  of  the  Scurvy. 
Though  my  inspection  of  dead  bodies,  and  later  observa- 
tions, do  not  evince  sach  a  constant  and  universal  state  of 
putrefaction  in  the  bowels  as  some  authors  induced  me  for- 
merly to  believe  was  always  attendant  on  the  scurvy,  yet  I 
am  fully  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  whatever  weakens  the 
constitution,  and  especially  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  serve 
without  any  other  cause,  to  introduce  this  disease,  in  a  slighter 
or  higher  degree,  even  among  such  as  live  upon  fresh  greens^ 
vegetables,  or  the  most  wholesome  diet,  and  in  the  purest  air.** 

This  doctrine,  that  whatever  depresses  the  physical  or 
moral  energies  produces  scurvy,  has  been  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  and  is  correct  unquestionably.  We  have 
explained  why.  Because  nutrition  is  impeded  or  abridged 
by  all  depressing  influences.  No  other  theory  harmonizes 
all  the  facts.  The  fact  thus  boldly  put  by  Lind  that  it  will 
appear,  under  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  proves  it  to 
be  the  natural  and  primary  pathology. 

'*  The  scurvy  is  what  many  persons  long  confined  to  their 
bed  by  sickness,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with ; — the  first  symp- 
toms of  it  are  commonly  the  same  with  those  of  a  very  low 
and  feeble  state  of  the  body,  viz.,  a  weakness  of  the  knees 
and  back;  which  together  with  some  slight  pains  in  those 
parts,  are  most  sensibly  felt  upon  an  attempt,  by  some  motion 
of  the  body,  to  exert  the  remains  of  their  exhausted  strength. 
There  is  also,  sometimes,  a  swelling  of  the  legs,  and  an  erup- 
tion of  livid  spots.  I  have  known  persons  to  die  in  this 
condition,  who  were  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  low  spotted 
or  petechial  fever;  whereas  their  cases  were  altogether 
scorbutic^ 

Here  Lind  diagnoses  all  the  chronic  ailments,  and  even 
typhus  fever  to  be  scurvy — "altogether  scorbutic,"  nothing 
else.    Let  him  alone  and  he  will  hang  himself,  or  has  already. 

**  The  Cure. — To  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  virtues 
of  oranges  and  lemons  in  this  disease,  I  have  now  to  add  that 
in  seemingly  the  most  desperate  cases,  [typhus,  cholera,  flux 
ud  djfMMiterjr  T]  the  most  quick  and  sensible  relief  was  ob- 


tained  fronv  lemongnioe ;  hy  which  I  have  relieved  many 
hundred  patients^  laboring  nn&r  almost  intolerable  pain  and 
affliction  from  this  disease,  when  no  other  remedy  seemed  to 
avail.  *  ■  *■  ^  And  partioalarly  at  Uaslar  hospital, 
where  the  scurvy  raged  in  the  year  1769^  [during  a  world- 
wide blight,]  many,  with  whom  the  distemper  increased  during 
a  course  of  other  medicines,  ted  a  ple&tifiil  diet  on  green 
vegetables,  owed  their  recovery  entirely  to  the  lemon-juice. 
lliis  acid,  however,  when. given  by  itself,  undiluted,  was  apt, 
especially  if  over-dosed,  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  by 
ocoasioning  sickness  and  pain  in  the  stOiaacfaY  and  sometimes 
a  vomiting.  To  such  persons,  therefiH^e,  as  are  much  weak- 
ened by  this  disease,  those  acids  are  to  be  prescribed  in  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  and  always  well  diluted  with  warm 
water,  gruels,  and  the  like.  But  what  I  have  found  highly  to 
improve  the  antiscorbutic  virtues  of  the  juice,  was  an  addition 
of  wine  and  sugar.  Wine  of  itself  is  undoubtedly  not  only 
an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  [the  best  stimulant,  and  it  holds 
somQ  of  the  salts  of  the  grape  still  ]  bat  the  best  vehicle  for 
administering  the  rob  or  jmqe  of  limes  or  lemons  in  the 
scurvy.  This  composition  of  the  lime  or  lemon  acid,  [juice] 
with  wine  and  sugar,  so  administered,  I  esteem  the  most  effi- 
cacious remedy  for  this  disease,  and  gt^atly  to  exceed  the 
simple  lemon-juice,  or  any  othw  method  in  which  it  may 
be  given." 

The  addition  of  qmnine^  so  that  the  patient  shall  take 
about  three  grains  a  day,  will  greatly  improve  the  prescrip- 
tion. Such  prescription  cannot  probably  be  excelled  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  of  prescribing.  It  fulfils  the  grand 
indication  of  correcting  the  scorbutic  diathems  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  all  disease,  no  matter  what  the  epiphinomena.  We 
have  seen  the  worst  forms  apparently  of  typhus  fever  yield 
to  this  course  in  a  few  days.  It  will  break  up  the  course  and 
progress  of  typhus  in  some  instances,  then,  if  proper  i^utrition 
be  added,  we  know  positively.  In  the  diarrhcsas,  dysenteries, 
tnd  choleras,  a  trace  of  morphine  should  be  added,  to  meet 
the  indications.  This  is  the  rational  curative  and  preventive 
plan  of  treatment,  under  proper  diet  and  exercise. 

*<  The  Peruviaii  berk,  a^<id^l  bittcMr  siob  an tgentian  root, 
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chamomile  flowers,  orange  peel,  tops  of  centaury,  and  the 
like,  are  beneficial.  Those  bitters  are  administered  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  infused  in  wine.  ♦  ♦  *  The 
case  of  scorbutic  patients,  even  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  seems  in  this  respect  to  be  similar  to  that  of  most 
weak  persons,  or  of  all  those  in  whom  the  principles  of  life, 
or  of  the  constitution,  are  enfeebled  by  age,  sickness,  or  the 
like    [exactly  so]. 

*^  I  have  myself  seen  many  instances  of  patients  brought 
into  Haslar  hospital,  who  by  being  only  on  shore  for  a  few 
days,  seemed  surprisingly  relieved,  and  have  frequently  ob- 
served, that  this  disease,  when  proceeding  solely  from  a  long 
continuance  at  sea,  is  strongly  and  suddenly  influenced  by  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the 
fiick.  The  joy  of  being  landed  after  a  long  cruise  or  voyage 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  speedy  relief  from  distress,  a  change 
of  air  and  weather,  even  the  warmth  of  a  comfortable  dry  bed, 
added  to  the  efficacy  of  outward  applications,  seemed  to  ope- 
rate powerfully  and  surprisingly  upon  the  disease.  In  the 
course  of  my  experiments  on  patients  in  the  scurvy,  I  have 
relieved  some  *  *  by  the  most  trifling  prescriptions ;  and 
am  persuaded,  that  entire  credit  may  be  given  to  the  relation 
of  cures  similar  to  this  published  by  7ander  Mye,  and  other 
authors  of  unquestionable  veracity." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this :  there  is  but  one  law  of  healing, 
invigorating  nutrition;  and  the  imagination,  and  will-power, 
and  hope  revived,  may  cause  a  deeper  inspiration,  and  a 
bolder  leap  of  the  heart,  and  a  rapid,  if  not  seemingly  miracu- 
lous cure. 

**  I  have  frequently  observed,  that,  out  of  the  number  of 
one  hundred  scorbutic  patients  sent  to  Haslar  hospital,  in  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  at  least,  the  disease  proved  very  tedious 
and  obstinate,  requiring  not  only  a  vegetable  diet,  but  a -con- 
tinued course  of  medicine  for  several  weeks ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  the  injury  done  the  constitution  was  in  many  far 
from  being  removed.  *  ♦  *  There  are  frequent  occur- 
rences in  this  disease,  which  I  think  very  difficult  to  account 
for;  thus  it  may  afford  matter  of  speculation, — That  some 
people  are  afflioted  with  the  scarvj^  while  their  constant  food 
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tsonsists  of  vegetables,  well-baked  bread,  flesh  soups,  and  other 
articles  of  light  and  easy  digestion,  as  was  the  case  of  many 
in  Haslar  hospital,  in  the  year  1759 ;  while  the  same  diet 
proves  a  certain  means  of  relief  to  others  from  this  disease." 

This  is  accounted  for  on  our  theory,  viz. :  such  persons  have 
a  deep  hereditary  taint,  and  the  very  vegetables  eaten  during 
a  pestilential  period,  are  poor,  innotritiousy  and  we  may  say, 
scorbutic,  when  compared  with  the  fruits  of  other  years. 
Still,  those  persons  who  are  not  hereditarily  tainted,  will  re- 
cover from  an  acquired  taint,  even  on  in'different  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

**  Another  remarkable,  and  not  an  unfreqnent  occurrence  is,. 
-^That  five  or  six  hundred  men,  in  a  long  voyage,  while 
living  the  whole  time  on  salted  and  hard  moats,  often  con- 
tinue in  perfect  health;  but  soon  after  they  come  into  a 
harbor  and  begin  to  eat  ripe  fruits  and  green  vegetables, 
many  of  them  will  be  seized  with  an  obstinate  scurvy.  Thus 
several  hundred  seamen  have  been  admitted  into  Haslar  hos- 
pital, wlto,  while  living  at  sea  on  their  ship's  provisions, 
enjoyed  good  health  ;  but  began  to  feel  the  first  symptoms  of 
this  disease,  after  they  had  eaten  greens  and  fresh  meat  for 
some  time  at  Portsmouth ;  and  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ance of  this  wholesome  diet,  an  enlargement  from  their 
confinement  in  a  ship,  and  the  most  proper  remedies,  joined 
with  the  utmost  care  that  could  be  taken  of  them,  the  scurvy 
continued  in  several  of  them  for  five  or  six  weeks.'' 

Greens  and  fruits  eaten  voraciously^  induce  diarrhoea,  and 
thus  debilitate  the  system  and  induce  the  development  of  the 
disease  when  inlaid :  sailors  are  reckless  on  going  ashore, 
drink  and  carouse  of  nights :  any  shock  or  irregularity  is 
sufficient  to  develop  the  epiphenomena. 

**  Others  again  have  been  attacked  with  it  a  long  time  after 
they  had  left  off  going  to  sea.  [How  many  are  attacked  with 
intermittent  fever-scurvy  six  months  after  it  is  inlaid.]  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  the 
scurvy  will  never  rise  to  that  height,  as  to  become  a  general, 
fatal,  and  destructive  calamity,  in  the  nature  of  a  plague 
[epidemic],  where  green  vegetables  abound,  and  the  proper 
inethod  of  treatment  is  known  and  practiced*'' 
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This  eloses  Lind'd  work :  and  it  i^yeiy  plain  tiiat  Iris  vtufm. 
underwent  much  ehairge  toward  tke  dose  of  bis  life;  as  for 
instance,  that  cold  damp  air  was  its  chief  eanse,  for  he  ex« 
presslj  sajs,  tohatever  wtakem  tke  comtiivtiam  induces  it;, 
thus  eonfbrmtng  to  the  broad  general  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  profession.  A^,  that  rt  oirginatee  in  the  tropics^  and 
IB  of  worH-wide  origin.  Also,  that  fever,  dysentery,  dropsy^ 
phthisis,  asthma,  water  in  the  ehest^  and  a  host  of  so-called 
other  diseases,  are  truly  scorbutic*  Also,  that  the  blood  la 
not  pntrid  and  dissolved,  but  ^sy,  or  aboonding  in  fibrin. 
Had  he  lived  on  to  this  day,  or  conld  be  now  revive,  be  would 
doubtless  be  of  our  way  of  thinking,  would  imdoubtedly  en- 
dorse our  views  as  the  only  sound  eonclasionSr  to  wit :  that 
primary  pathology  is  the  scorbutic  diaftbenu,  and  all  forms  of 
disease  but  epipbenomena* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  benre  devoted  much  space  ta 
Lind's  work;  and  we  have  done  so  because  it  is:  confessedly 
the  fullest  and  best  of  all  the  old  authorities ;  and  especially 
because  it  labors  to  maintain  that  scurvy  is  but  one  uniform 
disease,  and  that  all  otber^  m*e  alike  equally  idic^thic. 
flow  well  he  has  succeeded,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

With  one  fbrther  remarik  we  dose :  it  is  this.  Although 
tiind  nowhere  makes  use  of  the  term  senrbutic  dUUhmsr 
whether  purposely  avoiding  it  because  it  would  be  endorsing 
it  as  a  basis  of  diseases,  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  it  ia  clear 
that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  implied  if  not  expressed  in  the 
following  sentences :  *'  Whatever  weakens  the  CMistitution, 
especially  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  serve  without  any 
other  cause,  to  induce  this  disease,  in  a  slighter  or  higher 
degree,^^  etc,  (see  third  edition^  p«  616.}  And  again,  (p«  27S,) 
speaking  of  the  disease  in  Hampshire,  '<  a  slight  attack  waa 
not  suspected  to  be  the  scurvy."  And  again,  (p.  618,)  ^  the 
first  symptoms  of  it  are  commonfy  the  same  with  those  of  a 
low  and  feeble  state  of  the  body.''  Now  who  does  not  see 
the  scorbutic  diathesis  as  pdpably  recogniied  in  these 
••  slighter  degrees,^  "*  slight  attacks,''  and  *•  first  symptoms 
same  as  a  feeble  state  of  body,"  as  we  have  recognized  it^  and 
the  very  same  primary  dyserasia  that  w#  have  defined  itT 
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[ind|  then,  really  teaches  our  doctrioe.  ''  Whatever  weakens 
the  coDBtitutiofi  [no  limitation},  and  especially  the  organs  of 
digestion £or  impairs  nutritive  life],  indnoes" — what?  nothing 
oQt  a  scorbutic  state.  Th^^  is,  then,  no  other  primary 
Hyscrasia  according  io  Lind  j  and  with  this  backing  ct  onr 
news  we  pass. 


^m^ 
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WITH   DXDUOTIONB. 

The  reader  is  now  better  prepared  from  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  Lind's  work,  to  examine  the  long  line  of  views 
that  have  reached  ms  through  the  old  authors  on  scarvy.  All 
that  has  preceded^  in  these  researdies,  awakens  an  interest 
in  this  section.  Oar  view,  that  the  scorbatic  diathesis  is  the 
primary  pathology  of  all  disease^  is  very  different  from  that 
of  any  of  the  old  authors  on  scurvy,  even  those  who  held  to 
the  most  generalizing  doctrine  on  this  sabject,  for  even 
Eugalenas,  the  most  ultra  of  all,  grounds  his  diagnc^s  on 
the  fact  of  diseases  not  yielding  to  remedies  empl<^ed  by  the 
ancients.  He  evidently  reasoned  thus:  agues  of  all  types, 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  dysenteries,  choleras^  oonsumptions,  rtieu- 
matism^  the  eruptive  and  nervous  diseases,  wore  aU  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  as  they  would  not  yield,  in  his 
day,  to  the  remedies  or  course  of  ^atment  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  authors,  and  would  yield  to  antiscorbutic  treatment, 
and  as  scurvy  was  held  to  be  an  evil  of  late  date,  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  therefore  the  round  of  diseases  of  his  day  wore, 
and  of  necessity  must  be,  of  scorbutic  origin.  Hence  the  two 
sources  or  origins  of  diseases,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken^    These  generalizationists  did  not  sift  the  olaims  of 
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the  ancient  origin,  or  doabt  its  reality  any  more  tBan  thenr 
opposition  brethren  did;  they  all  took  it  lor  granted  tbi9 
dogma  was  sound.  No  one  even  to  this  day,  oar  hnmble  self 
excepted,  has  been  bold  enough  to  enter  a  demurrer.  We  say 
there  never  was  any  other  origia  than  the  scorbutic  origin  of 
disease;  that  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  and  ever  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  primary  pathology ;  that  it  is  induced  by 
impairing  the  nutritive  function;  that  any  defects  in  the 
natural  vital  stimuli  impair  the  delicate  nutritive  process ; 
that  when  the  defects  eluster,  and  are  prolonged  and  intensi- 
fied, as  they  were  during  the  years  of  the  Irish  famine,  the- 
•piphenomena  are  developed  in  a  chaos  of  forms,  fashions^ 
symptoms,  blendings,  intercurrence,  types,  changing  features^ 
etc.,  depending  on  age,  sez,  habits,  constitution,  degree  and 
stage  of  the  inlaid  evil,  season  of  year,  weather,  and  other 
surroundings;  the  ordinary  vital  stimulants  becoming  irritants 
under  such  a  state  of  things.  This  is  the  book  of  nature. 
It  has  been  opened  and  expounded,  and  it  appears  to  us  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  the  foregoing  pages  so  that  all  may  under- 
stand it.  Disease  is  not  an  entity — a  grou|)  of  symptoms  i& 
not  a  disease.    But,  we  have  not  space  to  ring  the  changes. 

An  epitome  of  the  old  authors  on  scurvy,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  is  appended  to  Lind's  work,  and  this  we 
shall  adopt,  abridging  it  of  much  irrelevant  matter,  as  answer* 
ing  our  purpose.  Had  we,  access  to  all  the  old  authorities, 
collected  with  so  much  labor  by  Lind,  we  might  perhaps  make 
out  a  stronger  case  in  support  of  our  doctrines,  but  upon  the 
whole  it  is  less  objectionable,  as  we  cannot  be  accused  of  per- 
verting the  sense.  We  shall  make  a  running  commentary  a^ 
we  go,  and  the  italics  and  brackets  will  be  ours  throughout 
The  lacun®  marked  with  asterisks  indicate  the  omission  of 
matter  of  less  fmportance,  wfthout  impairing  the  sense,  se 
that  the  reader  will  here  find  the  peculiar  notions  and  specu- 
lations of  all  the  old  writers  on  scurvy  condensed  fnto  the 
briefest  possible  space.  Our  commentary  calls  attention  to 
the  pesHlential  periods,  which,  more  than  volumes  can  do,, 
expounds  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  great  waves  of  scur- 
void  pestilence,  each  producing  its  crop  of  authors.  The 
philostrohy  of  Disease  isr  opened  to  view  by  thfa  methods 
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First  accountb  op  the  Scubvy  according  to  Lind. — 
*^  This  distemper,  in  the  Latin  denomiDated  Scorbatii8|  is  said 
to  derive  its  appellation  from  scborbect  in  the  Danish  language; 
or  the  old  Dutch  word  scorbeck :  both  which  signify  a  tearing 
or  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  Most  authors  have  deduced  the  term 
from  the  Saxon  word  schorbok,  a  griping  or  tearing  of  the 
belly;  which  is  by  no  means  so  usual  a  symptom  of  this  disease ; 
though,,  from  a  mistake  in  the  etymology  of  the  name,  it  has 
been  accounted  so  by  those  authors.  The  word  seems  to  me 
most  naturally  to  be  made  out  from  scorb  in  the  Sclavonic 
language,  which  signifies  a  disease;  this  being  the  endemic 
ovil  in  Russia,  and  those  northern  countries,  from  whence  we 
borrowed  the  name. 

*'It  is  said  to  have  been  known  and  described  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  physic  under  other  denominations;  and 
particularly  by  Hippocrates  as  the  eikeog  o^AaTcHhj^,  or  |hird 
species  of  volvulus.  •  •  •  But  the  most  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that,  in  di£ferent  parts  of  his  writings,  Hippocrates  has 
described  the  scurvy  under  the  name  of  latX^  M^^i  ^ 
swelling  and  obstruction  of  the  spleen.  •  ♦  •  That  this 
disease  was  not  known  or  described  by  Hippocrates,  farther 
appears  from  his  making  no  mention  of  spots,  an  usual  symp- 
tom in  the  scurvy,  nor  of  many  others  which  almost  constantly 
attend  it.  *  *  *  But  the  truth  is,  the  warm  southern 
climate  in  which  he  lived,  was  not  then,  nor  is  at  this  day 
usually  productive  of  it :  and  the  nature  of  the  coasting  voyages 
of  the  ancients  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  it  at  sea.  «  •  «  The  succeeding  Greek  and  Boman 
authors,  are  likewise  upon  this  disease  entirely  silent.  *  * 
It  also  seems  to  have  been  a  disease  altogether  unknown  to 
the  Arabian  writers.  *  *  •  It  has,  lastly,  and  with 
greater  show  of  reason,  been  esteemed  the  same  disease  which 
afflicted  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  Csesar  Ger- 
manicus.  •  •  •  « The  Roman  army  under  the  command  of 
Cffisar  Germanicus  having  encamped  in  Germany,  beyond  the 
Rhine,  near  the  sea-coast,  they  met  with  a  fountain  of  sweet 
water;  by  the  drinking  of  which,  in  the  space  of  two  years, 
the  teeth  dropt  out,  and  the  joints  of  the  knees  became  para- 
lytic   The  physicians  called  the  malady  stomacace  and  scele- 
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tjrbe.'  *  *  *  No  mention  is  made  of  acorbntic  spots, 
M'hich  are  more  frequently  obeerred  tban  what  has  been  here 
interpreted  the  seeletyrbe.  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
rigid  tendons  in  the  ham.  But  his  delineation  bj  no  means 
fieems  to  express  this  pecaliar  symptom  in  the  scor ^y.  It  is 
understood  by  Galen,  the  only  anthor  who  uses  the  appelli- 
tion,  to  mean  a  speeies  of  pdsy  vary  different  from  the  aaer- 
bntic  contraction. 

'*  Strabo  mentions  a  like  malady,  occasioned  by  the  nae  of 
certain  frnits,  etc.,  to  haye  affiictod  the  army  nnder  the  oom- 
inand  of  JEHns  Gkillns  in  Arabia.  Bat  atomaeace  may  nitr  to 
varions  other  disorders  of  the  month  without  sappoaing  il  to 
be  the  scurvy ;  as  this  calamity,  when  general  in  an  anof , 
occasioning  the  seeletyrbe,  or  depriring  the  soldiers  of  the 
use  of  their  limbs,  must  needs  haye  been  attended  with  other 
concomitant  symptoms,  equally  constant  and  remarkable  in 
the  disease.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  scuryy  neyer  ^iff^ 
armies  of  old;  but  only  that  the  accounts  we  haye  of 
it  are  dubious  and  imperfect  The  first  description  of  a  true 
scurvy  that  I  have  met  with,  is  what  occurred  in  the  Ohristtan 
army  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  1260,  under  Louis  IX.  Bat 
there,  mention  is  made,  not  only  of  the  legs  being  affected, 
but  also  of  the  spots.  The  fiingous  and  putrid  gums  are 
particularly  described,  etc  {Vid.  Histoire  de  Louis  IX.  par 
te  Sieur  Joinville.)  •  *  *  There  seems  to  have  been 
two  reasons  principally  why  it  is  so  imperfectly,  if  at  all, 
described  by  the  ancients,  viz.:  their  little  knowledge  of  die 
northern  countries,  where  it  is  peculiarly  endeoaic,  and  their 
short  coasting  voyages;  so  we  find,  that  as  soon  as  arts  and 
sciences  began  to  be  cultivated  among  those  northern  nations 
(about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period 
remarkable  for  the  advancement  of  learning  over  all  Europe) 
this  disease  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  and  other  authors. 
We  could  not  have  expected  it  sooner  from  their  physicians, 
if  we  reflect  upon  their  extreme  ignorance,  and  Uie  little 
esteem  in  which  this  science  was  held.  But  when,  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  writings  were  dispersed 
over  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century  were  made  more  general  and  public  by  the 
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fate  inrentioQ  of  printing,  the  jurt  (^  physic  began  to  flonriafa 
in  the  northern  parts  of  £nit^ ;  and  we  soon  aCter  find  this 
disease  aocnrately  described  there  bj  {dijacians. 

*'  In  like  manner,  no  sooner  were  king  Toyages  performed  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  gi*eat  improvemeiit  of 
nayigation,  and  by  the  discovexy  of  Ao  Indies,  which  kap* 
pened  much  about  the  same  period  of  time,  than  the  seamen 
were  ofSicted  with  it ;  as  appears  by  the  voyage  of  Yaseo  4§ 
Oama,  who  first  found  a  passage  by  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1497 ;  above  a  faindred  of  hie 
men,  out  of  the  number  of «  hundred  and  sixty,  dying  of  i^is 
distemper.  In  the  relatkm  of  which  Toyage,  the  first  accomit 
of  this  disease  at  sea  is  to  be  met  with.  At  that  time,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  «fteTwai4s,  it  was  a  disease  little 
known. 

"  The  name  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  in  the  history  of 
Saxony,  written  by  Albert  Krantz ;  and  if  so,  I  believe  i» 
will  be  found  the  first  author  now  extant  who  calls  it  the 
scurry,  a.d.  1501.  It  is  next  taken  notice  of  by  Euritius  dor 
dus  in  his  Botanologicon,  published  a.d.  1584.  It  is  observed 
that  the  herb  chelidonium  minus,  or  lesser  celandine,  is  caUed 
by  the  Saxons  schorfoock  rout,  being  an  oxcellent  remedy  for 
that  disease.  Being  aeked,  what  disease  this  is  ?  it  is  replied. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  stomacaoe  of  Pliny ;  as  it  oocasions 
the  teeth  to  drop  out^  and  all  the  moutii  is  affected  by  it.  Ik 
the  year  1539,  it  is  OKntioned  in  the  same  manner  by  Jo. 
Agricola  in  his  Medicina  herbaria.  Olaus  Magnus,  in  liis 
history  of  the  northern  nations,  published  in  1555,  observing 
what  diseases  are  peculiar  to  them,  gives  us  a  long  descrip* 
tion  of  the  scurvy.  Jodochus  Lomius  does  the  same  in  the 
year  15«). 

EcHTHius  ON  ScuBVT,  1S41. — "  He  assigns  as  causes  of  fMn 
disease,  gross  and  unwholesome  food,  such  as  salted,  dried,  or 
putrid  flesh  and  fish,  rancid  pork,  spoiled  bread,  bad  water, 
&c.  He  distinguishes  the  symptoms  into  two  classes.  Tii<0 
first  contains  such  as  appear  at  the  beginning,  and  are  com- 
man  to  it  with  other  diseasei  ;  [the  symptoms  of  all  diseases 
alike  in  the  Itegimnng,  in  the  scorbutic  diathesis]  theeeeood, 
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the  succeeding  and  more  certain  sig^s  of  the  maladj,  [epiphi- 
nomena.]    Under  the  first,  he  comprehends  a  heaviness  of  the 
body,  with  an  nnosnal  weariness,  generally  most  sensibly  felt 
after  exercise;  a  tightness  of  the  breast,  and  a  weakness  of 
the  legs  ;  an  itching,  redness,  and  pain  of  the  gums ;  a  change 
of  color  in  the  face  to  a  darkish  hue:  and  obserreSi  that 
where  all  these  symptoms  concur,  we  may  foretel  an  approach- 
ing scurvy.    But  the  more  certain  signs  he  enumerates  under 
the  second  class,  viz.,  a  fetid  breath,  a  spongy  swelling  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed,  with  a  loosening  of  the 
teeth ;  an  eruption  of  leaden  colored|  purple,  or  livid  spots, 
on  the  legs ;  or  of  somewhat  broader  ones  variegated  or  of  a 
dark  color  sometimes  on  the  face,  at  other  times  on  the  legs. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  patients  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  and  are  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly 
when  moved,  or  when  they  sit  in  an  erect  posture;  at  which 
times  they  arc  apt  to  faint :  but  upon  being  laid  down  again, 
they  recover,  and  breathe  freely ;  nay,  when  lying  down  they 
think  themselves  in  perfect  health.    But  as  they  cannot 
always  thus  continue  without  some  motion,  they  are  subject  to 
these  perpetual  faintings.    The  appetite  is  seldom  bad ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  generally  have  a  good  one.   There  is  some- 
times observed  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms ;  with  some 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  in  others  on  the  third.     Some  few 
have  it  every  day,  but  without  any  fever :  others  become  fever- 
ish. Fevers  may  terminate  critically,  as  it  were,  in  the  scurvy, 
[typhus ;]  and  with  such  scurvies  whole  families  and  monas- 
teries are  infected;  which  generally  end  either  in  a  fatal 
dysefUery,  or,  at  other  times,  in  a  sudden  and  irrecoverable 
fainting.    During  the  course  of  this  disease,  some  are  apt  to 
be  very  costive;   while  others    have   a  continual  purging. 
Sometimes  their  spotted  legs  swell  so  monstrously,  as  to  re- 
semble the  leprosy  of  the  Arabians ;  while  others  have  them 
BO  extenuated,  that  the  bones  seem  only  covered  with  skin. 
The  spots  of  some  separate  into  black  and  duskish  scales,  like 
the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks ;  while  in  others  they  remain  soft, 
smooth,  and  shining;  and  the  impression  of  the  finger  con- 
tinues for  some  time  upon  the  part,[oedematous.]   After  death 
the  spots  sometimes  disappear ;  at  other  times,  they  break  out 
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afresh.  Lastly,  there  have  been  observed  varicose  swellinga 
of  the  veins,  particularly  in  those  under  the  tongue,  and  of 
the  lower  lip.  He  afterwards  delivers  the  indications  of  cure, 
without  giving  us  any  remedies.  And  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  this  is  the  first  description  now  extant  of  the 
scurvy  by  a  physician.** 

Langinus  on  Scurvy,  1560 — Two  Epistles. — These  two 
epistles  were  reprinted  by  Ronsseus,  in  order  to  prove  the 
scurvy  to  have  been  a  disease  known  to  the  ancients. 

Ronsseus  on  Scurvt,  1564. — "  He  ascribes  the  frequency 
of  the  scurvy  in  Holland,  to  the  diet  and  air  of  that  country ; 
to  their  eating  great  quantities  of  water-fowl ;  but  principally 
to  their  living  on  flesh,  first  salted,  then  smoked  and  dried 
The  weather,  he  says,  had  a  very  great  influence  upon  this 
distemper.  For  though  it  occurred  in  these  provinces  at  all 
seasons;  yet,  by  long  observation  and  experience,  he  had 
found,  that  a  moist  air,  and  southerly  wind,  contributed 
greatly  to  increase  it :  and  instances  the  year  1556,  when, 
during  that  whole  year,  they  had  almost  continual  rains,  with 
southerly  and  westerly  winds ;  which  were  followed  by  a 
great  frequency  of  this  disease ;  and  to  such  a  height,  that  many 
were  brought  in  danger  of  their  lives  by  it.  In  1562,  after 
a  very  rainy  season,  there  likewise  ensued  frequent  and  very 
troublesome  scurvies.  So  that  although  this  was  at  all  times 
common  in  Holland,  from  the  peculiar  air  of  the  country,  and 
the  bad  waters ;  yet  it  often  became  more  general  during  a 
moist  season,  [note  the  constitution  of  the  seasons.]  It  usually 
prevailed  most  in  spring  and  autumn ;  was  milder  in  the 
spring,  and  shorter :  but  in  the  autumn,  it  was  of  longer  contin- 
uance,  and  more  obstinate,  so  as  sometimes  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  patient.  JVb  age  was  exempted  from  its  attack  ;  which, 
though  severest  with  old  people,  yet  was  more  incident  to 
those  of  a  middle  age.  •  •  He  begins  the  cure  by  bleed- 
ing. He  afterwards  prescribes  a  decoction  of  a  number  of 
antiscorbutic  herbs,  with  the  addition  of  senna,  and  some 
other  purgative  ingredients :  but  *  *  he  thinks,  that  the 
use  of  scurvy-grass,  wormwood,  and  germander,  is  alone  sof 
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ficient ;  the  vulgar  curing  themselveB  by  Bcurvy-graes,  brook- 
lime,  and  water-oressea.    At  the  end  of  the  cure,  he  gives 
gentle  physic;   f<»'bidding  all  rough   and  acrid  medicines, 
especially  violent  purgatives ;  till  towards  the  decline  of  the 
mdady,  token  ihe  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.    For  twelve 
years  past,  he  had  used  with  great  success,  both  for  proven* 
tion  and  cure,   a  tincture;  in  spirit  of  wine,  of  fumitorjr, 
scurvy-grass,  wormwood,  and  small  germander,  or  herbs  of 
die  like  virtue^    *    *    He  observes  4hat  much  depends  on 
the  diet    *    *    *    To  prevent  the  disease  he  recommends 
gentle  physic  in  the  autumn ;  but  especially  the  use  of  a  slight 
infusion  of  wormwood  in  ale  or  wine :  by  which  (with  the 
help  of  a  diet  of  easy  digestion,  the  benefit  of  good  air, 
and  dry  lodgings)  he  has  known  the  scurvjr  often  not  only 
prevented,  but  cured.    In  his  first  epistle,  he  accounts  for  the 
frequency  of  this  distemper  in  some  places  more  than  in  others^ 
from  their  different  soils,  climates,   and  weather,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  quality  of  the  waters  they  used ;  observing 
that,  universally f  in  marshy  countries^  people  were  most  af- 
flicted with  the  scurvy  :  though  their  diet  and  other  circum* 
stances  were  alike  with  others.    In  his  second  epistle,  he 
maintains,  that  this  distemper  was   known  to  the  ancients^ 
against  the  opinion  of  Wierus ;  and  remarks,  that  seamen  in 
long  voyages  cure  themselves  of  it  by  the  use  of  oranges.     In 
his   third  epistle^   he  recommends    the  steel  and    mineral 
waters." 

WiBaus  ON  ScuBVV,  1567. — **  He  transcribes  all  the  symp- 
toms out  of  Bchthius  at  great  length,  with  the  following 
additions.  The  weakness  in  the  legs  felt  at  the  approach  of 
the  disease,  is  attended  with  stiffness  and  pain.  The  flesh  of 
the  gums  is  often  destroyed  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Small 
spots,  resembling  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  part,  appear  on 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  on  the  whole  body ;  but  the  very  large, 
livid,  and  purple  spots,  chiefly  on  the  legs.  Sometimes  this 
livid  color  will  show  itself  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  of 
those  who  are  near  death.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
tendons  of  the  legs  become  stiff  and  contracted.  Some  ar^ 
seized  with  a  slow  irregular  fever,  [typhus  or  typhoid.] 
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After  TioloDl  maligBant  feren,  and  doable;  terthm  agisM  im«- 
perfbctly  cured,  be  baa  known  the  aeurvy  to  follow;  npon 
wbi<3fa  a  maligimnt  qoarian  ensued.  This  still  left  tke  scurvy 
bebind  it ;  whicb  iraa  at  last  cured  bj  proper  medicines  [fever 
before,  during,  and  after  scurvy ;  showing  all  to  be  scurvy 
but  in  name].  When  the  legs  are  greatlj  swelled,  they  are 
sometimes  (dtogetber  of  a  livid*  cok^r  The  pulse;  as  in  a 
quagrtan  ague^  varies :  so  that  at  diffeitent  times,  and  according 
to  tlie>  state- of  the  diseasoi  it  is  small,  haard^  quick,  or  weak. 
The  urine  is  reddish,  turbid,  thick,  and  muddj^,  like  new  red 
fsdne,  resembling  that  wfaioh  is^  usual  in  tbofttof  a  quartan 
ague  wh6&  sweating;  and  of  a  bad  smell,  fie  adds  after* 
wards,  that  if  ulcers  break  out  on  the  legs  they  are  with  great 
difficulty  bealed  up;  being  extrenely  fetid,  and  of  so  putrid 
and  gangrenous  a  nature^  Hiat  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to 
them  occasions  little  pain«  He  assigns  as  causes  of  this  disf 
temper,  unwholesome  air>  such  bad  and  corrupt  food  as  was 
used  in  tiie  northern  countries,  and  by  theil*  seamen,  viz. : 
stinking  pork,  smoked  rancid  bacon,  mouldy  bread,  thick 
Huddy  aki  bad  water,  mekncholy  and  grief  (^  mind,  prceed- 
iag  fevers,  the  stoppage  of  usud  evacuations^  etc.  Though 
he  sometimes  bleeds  iu  the  beginnings  yet  he  forbids  it  when 
the  disease  is  advanced.  In  Uiie  cate,;  aft^-  purging  with  a 
little  senna  or  tiie  like  (observing  that  it  does  not  bear  rio- 
lent  purgatives)  the  patient  is  to  be  sweated'  twice  a  day^  viz. : 
in  the  mornings  and  at  four  after  noon,  with  a  draught  of  four 
ounces  of  the  expressed  juices  of  tlm  antiscorbutic  herbs;  viz. : 
seurvy-grass,^  water-cressess  winter-cresses,  or  rocket,  of  each 
equal  parts,  with  half  tbeqpantity  of  brook^llme ;  adding  a 
Uttld  cinnamon'  and  sugar*  *  *'  * '  He  would  have  the  herbs 
always  fresh  and  green  when  used  ;  and  t^y  may  sometimea 
be  boiled  in  goats'  or  cows'  milk,  or  rather  in  whey :  but  their 
juiee  Buxed  with  whey/  ia  pneforable  to  tiieir  decoction*  *  * 
M»,  the.  same  t!me>  a  dtetof  easy  digestion,  and  of  similar-  in>> 
tention,  must  be  usedv.  witlr  good>  sound  ale  or  wine  with 
wormwood,  infused  ii^  iti^  andirailfe  or  whey»  Cliare  must  be 
taken  to  procure  .dry,  chaeirfuli  lodgings^  and  to  banish  griefs 
cares,  etc'* 
MfK^rditigijtO'  WebsfttfTf  (vol.  uipp,  164  to  IM.)  there  was  a 
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long  pestilential  period  of  many  years,  at  the  time  the  pr^ 
ceding  productions  appeared.  See  also  census  of  Ireland  for 
1851,  part  v.  pp.  lDl-2.  Epidemics-  pervaded  all  Europe, 
from  influenza  to  the  plague,  petechial  ferer,  and  sweating 
sickness. 

DoDON^us  ON  Scurvy,  1581.-—''  He  ascribes  the  scarry 
chiefly  to  bad  diet.  He  relates,  that  it  was  occasioned  in 
Brabanty  A.D.  1556,  by  the  use  of  some  corrupted  rye  brought 
from  Prussia^  during  a  scarcity  of  corn.  At  this  time  many 
had  not  the  spots ;  but  their  gums  were  chiefly  affected.  He 
gives  an  instance,  however,  of  its  being  contracted  in  a 
prison,  where  confinement  alone  was  the  cause ;  the  plaoe  being 
well  aired,  and  the  diet  such  as  he  thought  could  give  no 
suspicion  of  its  proceeding  from  thence.  He  never  bled  any 
patient  in  this  disease,  but  the  person  in  the  prison,  who  had 
signs  of  a  plethora.  He  generally  performed  a  cure  by  the 
use  of  a  few  herbs,  viz. :  water  and  garden  cresses,  scurvy* 
grass,  and  brooklime ;  which  last  he  esteems  of  inferior  vir^ 
tues  to  the  others.  These  he  thinks  sufficient  to  remove  the 
scurvy,  if,  at  the  same  time,  proper  diet  is  used,  especially 
well-baked  wheat  bread.  He  sometimes  gives  a  gentle  pur 
gative  at  first,  and  repeats  it  occasionally :  but  if  the  disease 
is  far  advanced,  purges  are  not  without  great  caution  to  be 
administered.  When  only  the  gums  were  affected,  he  has 
cured  these  often  by  topical  applications.  The  large  livid 
scorbutic  spots  like  bruises  [purpura],  are  oftener  seen  on  the 
lower  extremities  than  on  the  arms.  If  the  disease  is  very 
virulent,  and  not  removed,  the  hypochondria  will  also  become 
livid;  and  the  patient  in  this  case  be  seized  with  vioUnt 
gripes,  and  die  [cholera]." 

Bruo^us  on  Scurvy. — ^**  The  scurvy  is  endemic  in  particular 
countries,  from  their  situation,  air,  water,  and  food.  In  than 
countries^  scorbutic  mothers  bear  scorbutic  children,  often  mis' 
carry,  at  other  times  bring  forth  dead  fatuses.  He  mentions 
no  other  symptom,  but  what  is  taken  notice  of  by  Wlems ; 
except  a  pain  sometimes  in  the  right,  at  other  times  in  the 
left  side,  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight    Upon  the  malady's 
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increasing,  the  belly  swells,  and  grows  also  painful;  with  an 
entire  loss  of  appetite.    In  his  theory  of  the  disease,  he  sup- 
poses, that  either  the  liver,  or  spleen,  sometimes  both,  bnt 
oftener    the  spleen,  was  obstructed.    •    •    •    When   the 
scurvy  is  very  inveterate,  it  degenerates  into  the  hypochon- 
driac disease ;  a  distemper  frequent  among  the  inhabitants  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic    It  is  sometimes  complicated  with 
other  diseases,  Yiz. ',  the  dropsy ,  consumption,  and  a  bilious 
purging  [cholera  morbus] ;  at  other  times  there  is  a  slow  con- 
tinual/ever [typhus],  and  sometimes  a  tertian  ague  [malarious 
fever],    flis  cure  consists  in  diet  and  medicines.    For  the 
first  he  directs  well-bak^d  wheat  bread ;  broth  of  flesh  or 
fowls,  with  radish,  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  or  the  like  herbs 
boiled  in  it.    He  allows  all  sorts  of  flesh  or  fowl  (except 
water-fowls)  that  are  of  easy   digestion,   and  afford  good 
nourishment.    Whatever  is  dried,  salted,  smoked,  long  kept, 
and  rancid,  or  of  difficult  digestion,  is  to  be  avoided.     Milk  is 
proper  for  those  who  are  far  gone  in  scorbutic  consumptions, 
[whoever  hears  of  scorbutic  consumptions  in  these  days?]   At 
table  the  antiscorbutic  herbs  are  to  be  used  by  way  of  salad, 
and  for  drink  good  Rhenish  wine,  or  sound  beer  with  worm- 
wood infused  in  it.    After  a  moderate  bleeding  (if  the  patient 
be  full  of  blood)  and  a  gentle  purge,  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime, 
water-cresses,  and  the  roots  of  horse-radish  are  to  be  boiled 
in  milk,  and  adminstered  to  the  patient;  or  their  juices  may 
be  given  mixed  with  whey,  adding  wormwood  or  mint,  if  the 
stomach  be  weak,  sorrel  or  fumitory  if  the  patient  be  of  a  hot 
constitution,  and  a  fever  apprehended,  or  the  roots  of  elecam- 
pane, and  the  herb  hyssop  when  the  breath  is  affected.     If 
the  patient  be  of  a  cold  habit,  has  swelled  legs,  and  the  spots 
are  black,  the  juices  are  best  given  in  wine,  with  cinnamon 
or  ginger;   or   he  may  take  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  in 
Rhenish.     The  author  likewise  recommends  the  sweating 
course  from  Wierus." 

Bbunsbus  on  Scurvy. — **  He  has  copied  Wierus  in  most 
things;  but  is  more  explicit  and  full  in  describing  the  air 
productive  of  the  disease.  Thus,  if  the  atmosphere  of  any 
place  is  impure,  and  polluted  with  exhalations  that  are  gross, 
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moist,  putrid,  or  liable  to  putrefaction,  it  causes  this  distemper; 
as  in  marshy,  damp,  and  maritime  countries ;  or  places  where 
stagnating  waters  are  left  after  inundations.    To  which  also 
rainy  seasons  contribute  a  great  deal,  especially  where   the 
sun  has  not  influence  sufficient  to  raise  and  dissipate  the 
vapors.    To  the  diet  obserred  by  other  writers   to  occa* 
sion  the  scurvy,  he  adds  black  coarse  bread ;  and  observes, 
that  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  diet  and  air  are  consider 
ably  augmented,  by  immoderate  watchings,  depressing  possums 
of  the  mind,  and  stoppage  of  the  natural  and  usual  evacua- 
tions.   *    *    *    He  has  often  remarked,  that  violent  pains  in 
the  legs  preceded  the  scurvy,  and  that  the  spote  and  putrcfac^ 
tion  of  the  gums  followed  soon  after.    *    *    *    He  concludes 
with  the  case  of  a  scorbutic  patient;  whom  he  first  pm^^ed, 
then  ordered  the  juice  of  water-cresses  in  goat-whey ;  of  which 
six  ounces  were  taken  twice  a^day ;  and,  by  sweating  him,  % 
number  of  scorbutic  spots  appeared,  by  which  a  vi<^nt  pain 
in  the  thigh  was  allayedi'' 

Albebtus  on  Scubvy,  169S. — '<  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
disease  may  be  hereditary ,  or  got  from  an  infected  nurse,  and 
that  it  is  contagious;  but  adds  nothing  to  t^e  description 
of  symptoms  of  it  as  delivered  by  Wierua,  unless  it  be  a  stiffs 
ness  or  rigor  of  the  lower  jaw,  seemingly  from  a  contraction 
of  the  temporal  muscle ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tendons 
in  the  ham  become  stiff  and  contracted  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  as  had  been  observed  by  all  authors^  He  says  it  is 
most  usual  in  children,  and  is  either  a  hereditary  scurvy,  or 
that  which  is  got  from  the  nurse. 

''  He  treats  of  the  diet  proper  in  this  disease  at  great  length : 
recommends  the  juices  of  acid,  and  austere  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  with  which  roast  meats  when  on  the  spit  are  to  be 
sprinkled.  These  are  likewise  to  be  put  in  soups,  and  vinegar 
and  wine  in  the  gruels  and  barley-water.  Exercise  is 
necessary. 

*'  In  full  habits  he  begins  thecure  with  bleeding,  butobserves 
that  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  especially  if  the  spots  have 
appeared,  it  is  extremely  improper.  In  this  case,  if  there  is 
an  obstruction  of  the  menses,  or  hemorrhoids,  those  evacnatioBS 
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arc  by  all  means  to  be  promoted ;  vhioh  vill  be  of  great 
service,  though  they  may  not  prove  a  core ;  harii^g  seeo 
women  regular  after  child- bed,  yet  overrun  with  the  scurvy. 
He  prescribes  very  gentle  physio,  observing  the  danger  of 
giving  violent  purgatives ;  then  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
aperient  and  deobstruent  medidnes*  He  remarked,  scurvies 
were  frequent  in  that  and  the  preceding  year  [1592  and  1693Ji 
from  the  unconstant  weather  and  very  rainy  seasons  they  hoi 
afiet  wcrrwi  summers.^^ 

This  was  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  pestilential 
period,  that  dosed  the  sixteenth  century.  Webster  says  of 
the  constitution  of  the  seasons  of  1692,  *<  in  England  the 
drought  in  this  and  the  former  summer  was  extreme.  The 
Thames  was  fordable  at  London:  the  plague  fippeared  in 
Shropshire  in  the  west;  and  in  London  carried  off  IS^OOO 
citizens. 

FoBBSTOs  017  SomtvT,  tS95*-^«'  This  ie  a  long  letter  which 
the  author  wrote  first  to  his  brother  in  the  year  1568,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  his  two  nephews  students  in  physic,  A.  D. 
1590.  He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  m^  no  other 
authors  upon  this  subject  than  fioosseus  and  Behlhius.  The 
last  he  copies  in  describing  the  symptoms ;  all  which  he  c<m« 
firms  and  illustrates  by  various  cases  of  patients.  He  makes 
it  a  disease  unknown  lo  ihe  ancients,  though,  aooording  to  his 
theory,  a  disorder  of  the  spleen.  It  was  indeed  so  little 
known  in  his  time,  that  many  died  of  it,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  physicians,  who  were  entirely  unaequainted  with  the 
very  name  of  the  disease,  its  nature,  or  proper  method  of  cure. 
*  *  *  He  illustrates  the  several  intentions  of  cure  at  great 
length  in  the  ease  of  a  sail<»*  at  Alcmaer,  vrhofeil  into  the 
scurvy  after  an  autusnnal  quartan  ague,  vihich  had  continued 
seven  months  [mark  this  reader.]  ♦  *  ♦  He  has  known 
nkmy  fall  into  the  scurvy  after  such  intermitting  fevers.  This 
patient  bad  labored  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  his  left  knee,  and  the  whole 
leg,  being  swelled,  hard,  spotted,  and  so  stiff,  that  he  could  not 
^alk,  or  even  move  it:  his  guns  were  swelled  and  bled  fre- 
qtiently.   'The  physidans  fmd  sui^^eons  aaid,  hewM  poxed; 
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but  when  the  author  bbw  him,  he  found  it  to  be  the  scurvy. 
It  was  indeed  a  complicated  case ;  the  fever  having  left  behind 
it  a  hectic  disposition^  with  obstructed  bowels. 

''Forestus,  who  has  had  great  practice  in  this  disease,  says, 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  it  arc,  an  oppression  an  the  breast ; 
weakness  and  pain  of  the  legs ;  redness,  pain,  and  itdiing  ia 
the  gums ;  with  an  alteration  of  color  in  the  face.  However, 
fit  the  beginning  it  is  not  so  easily  knoum  ;  being  sometimes 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  having  the  above  mentioned  symip* 
toms,  together  with  a  lassitude  after  exercise,  common  to  it 
with  other  diseases.  *  *  *  He  recites  the  symptoms 
from  Echthius's  epitome ;  adding,  almost  after  each,  instances 
of  patients  in  whom  they  occurred.  In  particular,  after  the 
remarkable  pron^nef^  to  faint  in  the  height  of  the  disease,  he 
adds  that  he  has  known  several  drop  doum  dead  suddenly* 
•  *  •He  recommends  butter-milk  when  the  patient 
is  inclinable  to  be  hectic:  but  where  there  was  no  fever,  he 
cured  many  by  milk,  in  which  scurvy-grass  and  brook-lime 
were  boiled.'* 

REUBi^ERns  oir  Soubvt,  1600. — '^  This  voluminoos  author, 
remarkable  only  for  his  theory,  describes  the  scurvy,  in  its 
different  stages,  altogether  in  the  same  manner  as  the  authors 
before  him ;  with  the  addition  of  the  following  symptoms.  A 
Heeding  at  the  nose,  which  he  says  is  usual  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease ;  as  likewise  a  continual  spitting.  Some  have 
a  pain  at  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
appetite ;  or  at  least  if  they  long  for  food,  it  is  rather  hurt- 
ful to  them.  He  observes,  that  scorbutical  toomen  are  subject 
to  the  fluor  albus,  and  menses  discolores.  The  urine  is  for  the 
most  part  thin,  pale,  and  watery,  without  any  sediment,  and 
of  a  fetid  smell.  The  pulse  is  low,  weak,  slow,  and  irregular. 
He  is  extremely  prolix  on  the  cure.  But  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  many  chemical  and  galenical  remedies  recom- 
mended, had  been  proved  serviceable  by  experience,  rather 
than  by  being  agreeable  to  his  theory." 

EuGALBNUs  ON  SouRVY,  1604.— 'This  book  must  have  ben 
jmblished  by  the  author  in  a  verj-  loose  immethodical  dran; 
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as  it  has  undergone  several  oerrections  by  differeat  editors ; 
and  the  order  of  the  whde  is  stil^  very  inaocarate.  Jo8. 
Stubendorphias  pablished  it  in  the  year  1615,  with  great 
alterations:  and  Brendel,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Jena,  in 
1623,  again  corrected  it;  and  with  great  labor  has  classed 
the  different  symptoms,  or  rather  species  of  this  disease,  into 
different  sections^  making  in  aU  forty-nine  in  number  They 
will  admit  of  several  subdivisions ;  and  comprehend  a  ^ta- 
logne  of  almost  all  distempers  incident  to  the  human  body. 
There  are  here  also  fifty  prognostics,  with  thirty  generally 
diagnostics  ci  the  scurvy^  besides  the  particular  diagnostics 
of  each  symptom,  or  rather  disease,  by  which  it  is  known  to 
be  scorbutic.  But  as  1  have  elsewhere  animadverted  at  great 
length  upon  this  book,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  only  to  repeat, 
that  the  merit  of  the  author  has  always  been  supposed  to  consist 
in  his  great  sagacity  in  detecting  this  deceitful  disease  lurking 
under  so  many  different  forms.  •  *  •  The  symptoms 
are  as  follow:  I.  Putrid  gum&  IL  Blackish,  purple,  and 
livid  spots.  III.  Malignant  ulcers.  Acquainting  us  that 
these  are  obvious  signs,  known  even  to  the  vulgar,  he  observes* 
that  the  disease  often  proves  fatal  before  they  appear.  *  *  * 
He  says,  the  urine  of  those  who  labor  under  this  disease  varies 
extremely.  •  •  *  As  the  distemper  increases,  it 
becomes  sometimes  thin,  and  of  an  intense  red  color,  inclining 
to  a  livid  hue.  If  the  patient  passes  this  urine  when  secm- 
iugly  in  perfect  hecdth,  having  little  or  no  thrist,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  the  «curvy.  Frequently  the  urine  appears  thick,  red, 
and  manifestly  livid ;  it  either  remains  thus  thick,  or  deposits 
a  thick,  red,  heavy  sediment  like  bran  or  sand,  having  besides 
for  the  most  part  a  thick,  turbid  matter  suspended  a- top : 
such  likewise  is  a  demonstrative  sign  of  the  disease,  provided 
the  patient  languishes,  without  any  thirst  or  fever.  *  *  ^ 
Where  there  is  no  fever,  nor  putrefaction  of  the  humors,  thick, 
white,  and  turbid  urine,  having  a  white,  roundish,  heavy 
sediment,  like  sand  or  brick-dust,  is  the  most  undoubted  sign  of 
the  scurvy.  The  pulse  peculiar  to  this  disease,  is  quick  and 
sen  Ml,  but  particularly  unequal.  IV.  Difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; known  to  be  scorbutiCi  1st,  By  the  part  affecie^; 
which  is  under  the  diaphragm,  at  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
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Sdl}*,  %  the  eomplaint:  it  is  «  great  «id  vneaBj  steaitnev 
and  oppression  not  easify  expressed.  Sdly,  Sy  its  remisaios 
and  interidission ;  though  sometiiDeB  it  is  aksoet  eentiBiiaL 
^thljr  Bj  its  faavitig  none  of  the  eymptoms  which  vsnally  fdt* 
low  drsorders  of  the  breast,  Tiz.,  cough,  pain,  orthopncsa,  etOr 
V.  Vomitings,  retehings,  <md  even  ike  ehaltra  morbu9m  A 
vomiting  is  knows  to  beseorbvtie,  let,  Bj  not  yielding  toth^ 
common  medicines,  and  those  preseribed  bj  the  aneients  id 
this  disorder ;  on  the  eontrarj,  tiie  patient  beeonee  worse 
after  asiag  Iheia.  2dl7,  Its  sadden  vnaceemtable  remissioiv 
and  equallj  unexpected  retarn.  8d] j,  Its  seising  witiioiit  aoj 
prerions  pain,  disorder  of  Ihe  etomaeh,  or  a  distemper  de^ 
scribed  by  the  ancieiitSr  The  retchings  are  very  liolent^ 
withont  bringing  ap  much  from  the  stoniach.  Bat  the  most 
certain  proofe  are  had  from  the  arine  and  palse.  YI.  A 
toose'nesS;.  or  costiTeness  of  the  belly.  VII.  A  baetarJ 
dysentery ;  known  to  be  scorbatie  by  want  of  gripes,  the 
blood  not  being  nixed  with  the  fieces,  bat  chiefiy  by^e  pulse 
aad  urine.'^ 

It  is  plain  that  two  origins  of  the  cholera  morbnt  are  here 
recognized,  v]z«,  are  aneient  and  Bstarbutic  or^a,  the  latter 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

"  VIII,  Irr^utar  fevers.  IX.  Inteftnitting  feters.  X. 
CanHrmeil  fevers.  Under  these  he  comprehends  most  speciesf 
of  fevers,  riz,,  slmo^  futrii,  remitting,  end  intermitiing,  of 
all  kind9.  They  are  all  ascertained  to  be  scorbutic,  by  the 
oppression  in  the  breast,  not  agreeing  in  type  with  those  of 
the  ancients,  etc.,  bat  more  infallibly  by  the  pulse  md  arine^ 
The  first,  though  strong  and  hard  during  the  fever,  upon  it9 
remission  returns  again  to  its  peculiar,  smaU,  and  unequiJ 
state." 

The  drflBeuIty  with  Engalenus  was,  in  holding  to  two  origina 
of  the  fererSb  He  was  right  in  his  observation  that  fevera 
were  of  scorbutic  origin ;  but  wrong  in  holding  that  scurvy 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  that  there  was  any  otheor 
origin. 

<<  XI.  Fainting-fits.  XII.  Parns  of  the  legs.  Xm.  A 
pain  in  the  hands,  and  ends  of  the  fingers.  This  is  knowD 
to  proceed  from  the  scurvy  by  the  pulse.    XIY.  A  pain  im 
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iht  neck.  XV.  Pains  in  almost  overy  part  of  the  body,  viz.^ 
the  teetby  jaws,  back,  eta,  barning  pains  in  the  kidneys^ 
head,  arms,  etc.  XVh  The  bastard  pleurisy ;  disoov^ered  ia 
a  girl  to  be  seorbtitic,  by  the  smallness  and  inequality  of  the 
pulse;  the  intermissiOQ  of  the  pain;  and  being  free  fitom 
coi^h  but  at  times ;  by  the  urine,  and  her  having  no  thirst, 
and  breathing  without  pain,  m  •  ^  XVIL  Violent  colie 
pains;  easily  known  when  sootbutio,  by  their  intermission; 
the  urine,  and  pulse.  He  giTes  two  instances  of  rupturea 
occasioned  bf  the  acuteness  of  these  pains.  XTIII.  Hard 
tumors  similar  to  those  in  the  pox,  mz^  in  the  groin,  and 
other  glandular  parts  of  the  body ;  or  in  any  other  part,  aa 
in  the  interstices  of  the  musdet,  €tc.  They  ofben  arise  frosa 
varices  or  a  dilatation  of  the  Teius.  These  give  no  pais 
while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  the  part  kept  easy ;  but  npou 
walking,  or  hanging  the  legs,  they  becoeie  so  very  painful  aa 
to  occasion  fainting.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  such  tubercles.  XIX.  Weakness  of  the  legs  upon  walk* 
ang.  XX.  Retraction  of  the  heel  backwards  towards  the 
ham ;  known  when  occasioned  by  the  scurvy,  from  the  pul8« 
alone.  XXL  Troublesome  pricings  in  Uie  soles  of  the  feet, 
next  day  followed  with  a  palsy  of  ike  lower  extremities. 
XXn.  A  palsy  of  the  legs ;  distinguished  from  palsies  des- 
cribed in  ancient  authors,  by  differences  very  equivocal,  and 
too  long  here  to  mention.  XXIIL  A  hemiplegia.  XXIY« 
Weakness  of  the  whole  nervous  crfstem.  XXV.  A  oolic  end- 
ing in  a  palsy.  XXVI.  A  convulsion  or  contraction  of  the 
members,  graduaHy  coming  on.  XXVII.  The  epilepsy  ie  known 
when  scorbutic,  by  the  pulse  and  urine;  as  likewise,  Ist,  By 
its  attack  accompanied  with  a  fever.  2dly,  Its  eudden  attack, 
and  equally  sudden  remissioB.  3dly,  Its  proceeding  from  na 
cause  assigned  by  the  ancients.  XXVIII.  An  apoplexy^ 
XXIX.  Convulsion  of  a  particular  part  XXX.  The  gout; 
known  to  proceed  from  the  scurvy,  by  not  being  fixed,  but 
shifting  from  one  joint  to  another;  and  its  being  quickly 
cured  by  antiscorbutic  medicines.  XXXI.  The  dropsy; 
requiring  quite  a  different  method  of  cure  from  thatdescrilied 
by  the  ancients ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  by  tm 
difficulty  of  breathing  beoomts^  much  woiue  after  poi^ttivasL 
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The  difficoltjr  of  breathing  is  at  all  times  greater,  even  it 
the  beginning }  vith  exti^enote  anxiety  under  the  diaphragm. 
XXXII.  The  encysted  dropsy.  Before  this  is  fixed  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  it  causes  a  momentaneous  swelling  as  it  were,. 
in  different  parts  of  the  body;  which  most  commonly  happena 
upon  change  from  pure  to  a  thicker  air,  or  to  those  who  use 
gross  food  f  otherwise  the  legs  swell  first,  then  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a  hard  and  unequal  swelling;  and  with 
various  indolent  tubercles,  etc.  XXXIII.  The  scoirbutie 
atrophy ;  which  can  be  cured  only  by  antiscorlyutica.  It  is 
known  by  the  patient's  languishing,  without  having  any  dis- 
ease described  by  the  ancients;  by  the  pulse,  urine,  and  fre- 
quent anxieties;  but  especially  by  spots  on  the  body. 
XXXIV.  Ulcers  and  gangrene  of  the  toes.  XXXV.  Ulcers 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  cancers,  etc.  XXXVI.  Pesti- 
lential fevers,  and  tumours ;  distinguished  firom  the  true 
plague,  generally  by  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms,  but 
more    easily  by   the  pulse,  and  sometimes  by  the  urine* 

XXXVII.  A  mortification,  either  with  or  without  ulceration. 

XXXVIII.  The  scorbutic  erysipelas ;  known  by  tUe  pulse^ 
urine,  and  shifting  its  place.  XXXIX.  Madness,  and  the 
memoi7  impaired.  These  two  more  rarely  occur,  being  not 
so  demonstrative  symptoms  of  the  scurvy  as  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding. XL.  Cams  and  a  profound  sleeping.  XLI.  A  sali- 
vation. XLII.  A  languor,  without  any  evident  cause. 
XLIII.  A  disorder  like  to  a  languor.  XLI  V.  Copious  sweatsr 
the  forerunner  of  an  atrophy.  XLV.  A  cutting  or  tearing 
pain  in  the  accession  of  fevers.  XLVL  Tossing  or  concussion 
of  the  limbs,  being  a  mixture  of  a  paralytic  and  convulsive 
disorder.  XLVII.  Tremor  of  the  limbs.  It  is  known  to  be 
scorbutic  by  the  pulse  alone.  XLVIII.  Ulcers  of  the  penis. 
XLIX.  Dry  ulcers.  The  book  is  concluded  with  seventy-twe 
observations,  containing  a  variety  of  cases  in  these  diseases.'* 

The  reader  will  see  how  very  unphilosophic  this  old 
Dutch  anther  was  in  holding  to  two  origins  of  disease,  and 
yet  he  was  nearer  the  truth  in  ascribing  all  forms  of  disease 
to  a  scorbutic  source,  than  all  his  opponents,  Lind  included, 
lind  nmkes  him  appear  as  ridiculous  as  he  can,  of  coarse,  but 
he  deridea  in  vain ;  he  has  not  shown  any  other  origin  of  disK- 
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ease.  The  animadversions  of  Lind  on  this  anthor  are  very 
severe ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Engalenus  wrote  just  after  that  most  mortally  pestilential 
period  that  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
will  better  understand  the  merits  of  the  case. 

**  Eleven  years  after  Albertus,  we  are  made  acquainted,  by 
Eugalenus,  with  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  this  con* 
tagious  distemper  [scurvy],  progressed  over  almost  the  whole 
world.  '  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  £Eice  of  the 
disease  was  in  a  few  years  so  much  changed,  that  the  putrid 
gums  and  swelled  legs  were  no  longer  characteristic  signs  of 
it,  as  it  often  killed  the  patient  before  these  symptoms, 
appeared.'  And  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  histories  of 
above  two  hundred  cases  of  patients  given  in  his  booki 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  gums  being  affected  in  one 
person  only,  that  such  symptoms  did  now  but  rarely,  if  at  all 
occur.  This  disease  had  also  become  more  violent  and  malig* 
nant,  as  he  gives  us  to  understand  in  different  parts  of  his 
performance." 

The  period  in  which  Eugalenus  wrote  was  one  of  the  most 
awfully  pestilential  in  the  world's  history.  Famine  extended 
the  world  over ;  this  explains  the  matter.  All  forms  of  dis* 
ease,  even  to  the  malignant  plague,  were  seen  by  Eugalenus 
to  be  but  forms  of  scurvy,  palpably  so  during  those  blighting 
years. 
.  '<  This  leads  me  to  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
his  book,  and  which  is  to  be  met  with  almost  in  every  page, 
viz.:  its  being  a  disease  not  properly  described  by  the 
ancients:  to  which  he  often  adds,  its  not  submitting  to  the 
cure  prescribed  for  it  by  those  old  authors.  Thus  he  imar 
gined,  that  the  scurvy  might  assume  the  form  of  almost  all 
diseases  incident  to  the  human  body :  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  numerous  and  various  distempers  described  in  his  book, 
from  the  plague  to  a  simple  intermittent  fever ^  might  he  prt^ 
duced  hy  this  one  scorbutic  cause.  Now,  whether  the  disease 
was  altogether  and  purely  scorbutic,  or  the  scurvy  was  joined 
or  complicated  with  another  malady,  no  cure  could  possibly 
be  made  in  cither  case,  without  the  common  andi^specific 
antiscorbutic  herbs.    The  vanity  and  i^^aumption  of  this 


iuithor  are  indeed  intolel'abte,  when  he  aaanres  na  that  he 
ddnld  care  begipniag  ccMibamptions .  in  fonrteen  daja ;  palJBiea 
In  five  days,  often  in  fonr»  bat  in  fourteen  ai  most ;  violent 
i6oth-acheB  in  a  few  hours ',  severe  qnartan  agues  in  ten  days, 
otherwise  not  curable  in  a  year.    His  extreme  ignorance  ia 
physiC)  appears;  among  many  other  instances,  from  his  taking 
a  proneHesa  to  faint  in  ohild-bed  women  for  a  demonstrative 
6ign  of  the  scurvy  [we  think  the  boot  is  on  the  other  log]^   In 
a  man  of  seventy  years,  he  judged  a  mortification  of  the  foot 
io  be  ecorbntio,  by  the  black  and  purple  spots  which  appeared 
upon  'the  mortified  part  [good  judgment  we  think] ;  and  the 
iHiatly  weak,  and  unequal  pulse,  naturally  to  be  expected  iff 
Btkih  a  situation.    Eugalenw  had  not  the  talente  sufficient  to 
fbrm  any  sort  of  theory  for  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  many 
diseases  referred  by  him  to  the  scorbutic  taint.    *     *     * 
So  it  was  left  to  Dr.  Willis,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Lower, 
to  dear  up  a  subject  that  lay  under  very  great  obscurity,  hf 
reducing  the  whole  into  an  ingenious  system,  which  continues 
established  and  adopted  even  at  this  day." 

The  reader  must  judge  between  Lind  and  Engalenus.  Vot 
tm  part,  until  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  some  other  disease 
than  scurvy  is  discovered,  we  shall  hold  to  the  scorbutic 
origin  of  all  disease.  Under  the  extraordinary  years,  blights, 
and  fiunines  of  Engalenus'  time^  no  wonder  patients  died 
before  the  gums  and  legs  became  affected.  These  phenomena 
attend  the  slow  scurvy.  No  wonder  Pott's  gangrene  seized  old 
mens'  toes  of  seventy.  No  wonder  child-bed  women  fainted 
-^--we  have  repeatedly  seen  them  die  from  no  other  cause. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Engalenus,  that  he  was 
blind  of  one  eye^  the  eye  with  which  he  looked  back  to  the 
supposed  ancient  origin  of  disease ;  and  of  Lindi  that  he  was 
bfind  of  both  in  this  matter. 

*  Platerus  on  Scubvy. — ^  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  Eugih 
lenus's  book,  or  at  least  has  copied  nothing  from  it :  for  he  still 
gives  the  same  description  of  the  scurvy,  as  Wierus,  and  all 
other  authors  preceding  Eugalenus,  have  done.  He,  however, 
takes  notice  of  one  symptom  not  mentioned  by  them,  viz.: 
tumors,  sometimes  indolent,  at  other  times  more  painfhl. 


reBembllfig  a  scrofoloiis  gland.  These  are  seated  either  dn 
tbe  glaadulav  parta  of  the  bodj,  or  ia  the  interstices  of  the 
moecles.  The  sweat  of  scorbutic  porsolts  is  fetid ;  their  niiM 
red  and  turbid ;  th^r  pulse  feeble ;  as  had  been  obeerred  by 
all  others  before  Engaleana*  He  seems  incKned  to  believe^ 
that,  like  the  Ines  venerea^  the  senryy  might  hare  beeii 
brought  from  abroad,  espeektUy  bj  sailots.  It  sometimes 
produces  convulsions  and  patsUs;  amd  lAay  end  in  an  afropAfi 
consumpiiaHs^  dropsy^  or  dys^rterjr.  He  teeommends  tcft 
preveDtion,  as  also  ewe,  4  cenfectioin  of  mustard  seed  and 
honey;  as  likewise  tbe  juioe  of  ovanges.  •  •  «  Tbt 
patient  may  be  sweated  wiOi  decoct  Hgnoram." 

This  author's  obserratioiM^  also,  m«ist  hare  been  madt 
daring  the  peetUential  period  jost  then  dosed^ 
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foreign  to  tbe  purpose,  to  mention  here  the  sickness  whfcl|r 
raged  among  the  squadron,  being  Ae  satne,  which  in  thestf 
parts  generally  seizes  on  those  who  are  coming  from  China  to 
New  Spain,  and  which  proves  so  fiital  ai  to  sweep  off  half  fhe 
ship's  company.'^ 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  accomt  by  iMs  navigator,  ttfld 
we  tlierefore  merely  notice  it,  in  the  chronological  order  iH 
which  it  is  given  by  Lind  at  some  length*  The  voyage  wiV 
made  in  a  pestilential  period^  1602^  {8s$  Webster.) 

HoRTius  ON  ScuaYT,  1609. — ^'  The  disposing  causes  cM, 
thick  foul  air,  and  gross  viscid  food ;  both  which;  as  produe- 
tive  of  the  scurvy,  he  pretty  well  describes;  He  observes, 
that  though  in  the  Lower  Sasony,  aad  Old  Marche  of  Brand* 
enburgh,  it  was  a  disease  generally  very  well-known ;  yet  inr 
somo  places  it  was  a  more  uncommon  and  slighter  disease  thaii 
in  others ;  being  most  frequent  and  dangerous  where  the 
inhabitants  used  tihiek  unwholesome  new  ale,  and  where  HhB 
soil  was  marshy  and  damp.  *  *  *  He  recommends  Spirilt 
of  vitriol  given  along  witii  other  antiscorbutic  remedies;  and 
has  perhaps  nothing  else  new  on  the  disease,  but  theory.^ 

M^BTiNnB  ON  B<nmTT.r>--<«  He  eoiMei  etttirdy  fh)m  Eugato^ 
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his  description  of  the  sourvj,  adding  some  new  symptoms  first 
meotioned  by  himself;  such  as  a  swelling  of  the  eyes,  frequent 
darkness  over  them;  virulent  uloers  in  the  throat;  such 
variety  of  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  cannot  be  ex* 
pressed,  viz.:  tensive,  pulling,  pricking,  biting;  oorrodingi 
gnawing,  etc.,  on  the  muscles,  membranes,  and  nerves  [neu- 
ralgia]. These  are  not  only  severest  in  the  night  (as  is  most 
commonly  the  case)  but  aflUct  likewise  in  the  eveniug,  mom* 
ing,  and  through  the  day.  The  pains  may  all  with  great  cer- 
tainty be  known  to  proceed  from  the  scurvy,  by  the  smallnesa 
and  inequality  of  the  pulse.  Even  pains  peculiar  to  each  part, 
are  rendered  wonderfully  anomalous  by  the  scurvy.  This 
disease  is  nearly  allied  to  the  plague  [is  it?] ;  as  it  occasions 
carbunclesj  btiboes^  cancers^  etc.  Mast  [a//]  tertian  vernal 
agues  are  scorbutic  ♦  ♦  ♦  Eugalenus  is  everywhere  an 
oracle ;  his  whole  book  being  transcribed,  and  digested  into  a 
much  more  methodical  order,  with  the  addition  of  some  things 
from  Wierus,  Albertus,  etc." 

S£NN£BTUS  ON  ScuBVT,  1604^ — *'  What  he  calls  his  own  new 
and  uncommon  observations,  are  as  follow.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
student,  who,  upon  the  disappearance  of  an  itch,  was  seized 
with  a  gutta  serena,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  tightness  of 
the  breast.  He  recovered  his  sight  by  the  use  of  some  purga- 
tive medicines,  and  diuretics  of  the  antiscorbutic  kind.  The 
other,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  also  the  itch ; 
and  it  being  repelled  by  an  improper  unction,  he  lost  his 
sight,  and  afterwards  died  epileptic.  The  author  having  often 
remarked,  after  an  itch  in  such  a  manner  injudiciously  treated, 
pains  and  prickings  in  the  breast  to  ensue,  with  pleurisies ; 
and  likewise  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  which  were  removed 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  returned  again  upon 
its  disappearing ;  from  thence  he  concludes  the  scorbutic  hu- 
mor combined  with  the  itch,  to  have  produced  those  surprising 
symptoms.  [  The  metastasis  of  disease  here  spoken  of  provet 
the  unity  doctrine.'] 

"He  then  proceeds  to  still  more  uncommon  and  re- 
markable symptoms  of  the  scurvy;  *  •  •  jaundice 
ending  in  a  dropsy;  an  oHhma;  a  tinea^  covering  not  oidy 
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the  whole  scalp,  but  the  forehead ;  a  herpes  or  ringworm  of 
the  left  arm ;  a  gangrene  in  the  fore-finger ;  a  hiemorrhage 
from  the  lips,  no  conspicuous  orifice  of  a  vein  being  dis- 
covered; a  palpitation  of  the  heart;  burning  and  intolera* 
ble  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  livid  spots  on  the  legs; 
and  a  running  of  putrid  and  purulent  matter  from  the  uterus. 
*  *  *  In  some,  though  less  frequently,  upon  each  motion  of 
their  joints,  a  noise  was  plainly  heard,  as  from  broken  bones,  or 
like  the  crackling  of  nuts.  *  ♦  *  A  widow  laboring  under 
a  continual  fever  J  had  her  whole  body  covered  with  large  black 
spots  ;  her  face  resembling  in  color  the  skin  of  smoked  bacon 
when  boiled.  From  all  which  he  concludes,  such  is  the 
strange  variety  of  diseases  and  symptoms  occasioned  by  tho 
scurvy,  that  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  a  physician  unao* 
quainted  with  the  distemper,  would  be  greatly  amazed,  mak- 
ing up  sixty-two  symptoms,  by  adding  several  to  what  are 
mentioned  by  Eugalenus,  viz.,  blindness ;  a  stench  of  the  body; 
a  stoppage  of  the  menses  in  women ;  in  place  of  which  they 
have  a  white  acrid  saltish  running,  apt  to  infect  men:  and  men 
from  this  disease  are  rendered  unfit  for  generation,  by  having 
a  watery  vitiated  semen.  He  is  very  prolix  on  the  cure; 
and  abounds  with  almost  all  the  prescriptions  given  by  pre- 
ceding authors.  *  *  *  He  recommends  steel  where  tiiere 
is  not  the  convenience  of  mineral  waters ;  but  forbids  th 
use  of  vinegar  in  this  disease." 

Vandeb  Myb  on  Scdbvy,  Siege  of  Bbeda,  1627. — "  How  fiu 
the  passions  and  dispositions  of  the  mind  contribute  to  the  pro 
duction  and  euro  of  diseases,  and  how  much  their  symptoms 
and  appearances  are  diversified  by  different  seasons  and  by 
different  food,  no  where  more  clearly  appeared  than  in  the 
siege  of  Breda.  We  here  saw  the  progress  of  the  plague, 
scurvy,  and  such  like  diseases,  increased  upon  the  report 
spread  pf  bad  news,  but  in  a  manner  altogether  checked  by 
the  arrival  of  joyful  tidings.  We  here  beheld  some  appar- 
ently relieved,  many  perfectly  cured,  by  their  faith  in  imagi 
nary  remedies.  Grief  and  fear  greatly  iigure  the  human 
Dody,  and  in  a  particular  manner  give  strength  and  vigour  to 
^e  plague  and  scurvy* 

<*  But  we  proceed  to  relate  the  order  in  whioh  these  die- 
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easeB  occurred,  and  the  inSnence  of  the  varioaB  causes  which 
gate  rise  and  diversity  to  their  i^pearanees.     The  preceding 
summer  being  very  warm  and  dry,  produced  inflammatory 
fevers,  pains  of  the  side  and  breast,  and   sore^throats  of  a 
Hiild  nature.    Soon  after  this  the  plague  was  brought  hither 
by  infection  from  Holland  [so  supposed].    In  the  tfuiumn  tf^ 
iteather  was  cloudy  and  rainiy^  with  southerly  winds ;  the  winter 
alto  proved  wH  and  ope&,  the  season  being  windy  though  milu 
*    "^    *    lo  the  end  of  winter  a  frost  came  on,  and  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  plague.    An  universal  joy  now  prevailed^ 
occasioned  by  the  daily  arrival  of  messengers  encouragiDg 
the  besieged  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief,  and  by  their 
own  army  being  already  in  sight    But  these  hopes  were  soon 
baffled,  the  attempts  of  the  Duteh  army  proving  fruilleas. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  increasing  in   the  town,  and  as   the 
frost  went  off  the  moist  and  unwholesome  vapours  from  the 
lakes,  added  to  a  dmmp  cloudy  rainy  equinox^  pro^u»ed  a  new 
calamity.     The  appewtance  of  livid  spots  on  the  body,  occsr 
sioned  at  first  a  general  consternation.    The  surgeons  who 
were  ignorant,  declared  die  plague  to  have  broken  out  again ! 
but  upon  a  closer  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  the  scurvy 
[difficult    diagnosis].     This  disease  seemed   to  absorb   all 
others ;  9»  that  fbr  six  weeks  there  was  no  talk  of  any  other 
distemper  in  the  town.    The  ctbunity  became  great  and  unv^ 
versal ;  few  escaped  it ;  many  deprived  of  all  motion,  wast- 
iltg  away  by  piece-meal,  toothless  and  starved,  as  not  being 
able  to  chew  their  food,  died  in  a  most  piteous  condition. 

**  The  scurvy  proceeded  from  grief  md  disappoinimeni^  as 
also  from  unwholesome  Ibod.  The  States  of  Holland  had  taken 
care  to  provide  this  city  for  a  siege,  with  rye,  cheese^  and  dried 
fish.  The  cheese  and  fish  had  at  times  been  renewed,  but 
their  stock  of  rye  had  been  in  store  far  thirty  years^  and  was 
become  quite  spoiled  and  musty.  Being  altogether  improper 
for  baking,  it  was  mixed  up  with  other  grain,  and  all  who  ate 
of  it  soon  began  to  be  attacked  with  the  scurvy.  Eating  of 
the  old  cheese,  which  was  rotten,  as  also  of  dogs  and  horse- 
flesh, but  partic^ilariy  the  wetness  of  the  season,  contributed 
much  to  the  production  of  the  distemper :  the  air  which  tbe 
soMiers  breathed,  and  the  houses  wfaers  tStkey  lay,  being  ex 
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tremely  damp.    They  also  lay  together,  «o  received  it  by  infee- 
Hon ;  for  the  disease  proves  infections  when  persons  use  the 
same  improper  food,  and  breathe  the  same  impure  air  [like 
quarters  are  called  <*  fever  nests''  now*a-days.]    In  some  the 
gums  were  rotten ;  in  others  spots  only  appeared  on  the  body, 
especially  in  such  as  had  discharges  of  bloody  which  sometimes 
prevented,  at  other  times  diminished  the  swelling  of  the  gums. 
The  spots  were  chiefly  upon  the  legs.    They  were  also  to  be 
vseen  upon  the  'back,  arms,  breast^  neck,  as  likewise  upon  the 
lace,  even  when  the  gums  corMnued  eound;  chiefly  in  such  as 
took  care  to  preserve  their  teeth^  and  were  continually  wash- 
ing their  mouth  with  astringent  compositions  of  salt,  alum, 
and  the  like.    At  first  the  spots  ioere  red,  then  became  purphf 
trfterwards  livid,  and  last  of  all  quite  black.    The  livid 
<spots  were  very  dangerous,  but  the  black  still  more  malignant 
and  fatal.    A  few  of  the  eruptions  put  on  the  appearance 
iof  a  St.  Anthony's  Fire  [erysipelas  scurvy],  and  the  cuticle 
lafterwards  fell  off  in  scales.    In  most  patients  the  ekin  was 
:0f  a  purple  hue.    Jin  enervated,  heavy  and  languid  body,  with* 
out  having  any  complaint  of  real  sickness,  and  a  fetid  breath, 
were  symptoms  common  to  all.    The  knees  became  afflicted 
with  violent  pains  at  times.    The  tendons  of  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  thigh  turned  as  rigid  and  hard  as  a  piece  of 
mood,  so  that  the  leg  being  bent  altogether  back  to  the  but- 
tock, it  became  quite  immovable  [the  angle];  and  of  the  joint 
in  the  knee,  there  remained  no  vestige.    Exquisite  pains  were 
felt  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  [sciatica],  and  in  the 
deep-seated  joint  of  the  thigh  bone.  Some  expired  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  when  at  their  meals;  especially  those  who  had  been 
troubled  with  palpitations  of  the  heart.     The  heart  itself  hi 
.groady  affected  in  the  scurvy  with  palpitations,  tremors,  fre- 
quent stoppage  of  its  motion,  a  frequent  and  great  oppression, 
and  a  defect  of  natural  heat ;  hence  a  redundance  of  watery  and 
exorementrtious^  humors  in  the  ^ole  body  passing  off  by  profuse 
spitlifig,  urine,  and  fetid  ^sweats.    In  many  the  gums  grew  up 
to  such  a  piteh  as  to  buryfhe  wbdle  teeth, -and  sometimes  part 
cfihe  cheek :bone  dropped  off.    In  this  ease  the  misery  was  in- 
tolerable, though  the  pains  gave  some  little  relief  by  short  in- 
termissinns ;  the  gangrenoiis  fleih  of  the  gums  not  having  been 
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speedily  I'cmoved ;  the  taint  had  spread  and  pi*ejed  upon  the 
bone.  The  disease  was  seldom  accompanied  with  a  fevor^ 
but  frequently  with  a  flux*  Where  there  was  a  fever,  it  was 
generally  slow  and  irregular.  We  observed  one  or  two  of 
these  fevers  somewhat  to  resemble  the  plague.  The  mouth  unut 
dry^  though  the  patient  had  but  little  inclination  to  drink ; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  irregular;  there  were  frequent 
retchings  and  at  times  an  unspeakable  uneasiness  in  the  breast ; 
hard,  black,  crusty  abscesses  appeared  on  the  legs,  the  anguish 
.of  which  occasioned  often  a  pain,  seldom  a  tumor  in  the  groin. 
But  fevers  at  this  time  were  very  uncommon. 

'*  Of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  flux,  few  escaped,  and 
that  wi.th  great  difficulty.  They  afterwards  became  bloated, 
relaxed,  and  dropsical.  Watery  swellings  of  the  testicles  were 
frequent  [hydrocele].  The  unhappy  patients  took  a  dislike  to 
tdrugs,  and  were  apparently  injured  by  the  operation  of  violent 
.purges.  Some  died  early  in  the  disease,  viz. :  those  who  had 
seldom  any  evacuation  of  blood  by  the  nose  or  stool,  and 
seemed  from  the  beginning  indolent,  dispirited,  and  blown  up 
as  it  were  with  wind.  Their  stools  were  greasy,  fetid,  and 
of  various  colors,  but  not  frequent.  The  blood  drawn  from 
the  veins  appeared  livid^  was  fetid  and  thick,  but  did  not 
coagulate.  The  discharges  by  stool  in  this  disease  were  indeed 
commonly  watery  and  greasy^  but  a  flux  did  not  relieve  the 
disease.  When  there  were  acute  pains  of  the  belly,  intestines, 
.and  stomach  [cramps],  in  this  case  little  hopes  of  life  re- 
mained, by  reason  of  the  intenseness  of  the  pains,  the  strength 
of  the  patient  having  been  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the 
distemper.  In  a  word,  whether  the  disease  was  protracted  to 
.a  longer  or  shorter  period,  most  died  with  an  inward  indispo- 
.sition  in  the  belly;  the  flux  proving  rather  a  distinguishing 
^gf^  of  If^^  scurvy  than  a  critical  and  salutary  discharge 
[cholera]. 

<'  It  was  observed  before,  that  the  scurvy  broke  ont  about 
the  equinox,  and  it  quickly  increased  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1625,  an  account  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  patients,  and  there  were  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eight  soldiers  laboring  under  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  At 
this  period  fluxes  were  so  trifling  and  uncommon,  that  we  gave 
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no  attention  to  them,  directing  our  whole  care  to  remove  the 
disease  itself. 

''  Tne  number  of  the  aflUcted  began  afterwards  daily  to  de- 
crease, owing  partly  to  the  *  *  more  liberal  use  of  wine, 
permitted  at  this  time  to  be  publicly  sold,  *  *  also  the  days 
began  to  lengthen,  the  sun  to  shine  forth  with  comforting  heat, 
and  the  nights  grew  warmer ;  so  that  in  less  than  a  month's 
time  we  found  the  number  of  scorbutic  patients  reduced  to  eight 
hundred.  But  these  Were  left  in  a  most  pitiful  condition 
indeed  i  the  shops  were  now  exhausted  of  medicines ;  the 
ordinary  remedies  administered  did  not  avail ;  our  provisions 
grew  daily  worse,  and  so  scarce,  that  the  corrupted  grain, 
which  by  order  of  the  magistrates  bad  been  formerly  coii- 
demned  was  now  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  and 
to  complete  our  misfortunes,  no  appearance  presented  itself 
of  relief,  all  expectation  from  the  Dutch  army  was  gone :  una 
talus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

'  *'  We  were  at  this  time  quite  at  a  loss  what  measures  to 
pursue:  however  we  put  on  the  best  countenance.  We 
changed  the  medicines,  extolled  the  efiScacy  of  our  prescrip- 
tions, doubled  their  dose,  talked  largely  of  the  number  cured, 
magnifying  in  every  respect  our  skill  and  success.  By  these 
means  we  protracted  time  for  near  a  month  longer.  But  the 
miserably  afi9icted  began  to  discover  the  deceit,  particularly 
Bucli  of  them  as  had  been  before  shut  up  in  besieged  places, 
and  had  observed  the  like  artifices  practised.  The  soldiers, 
no  longer  able  to  suffer  in  a  situation  harder  to  be  borne  than 
human  nature  is  accustomed  to,  gave  themselves  up  entirely 
to  despair.  They  refused  to  do  any  longer  duty,  delivered  up 
their  arms  to  the  Governor,  and  threatening  a  mutiny,  con- 
spired to  surrender  the  city  to  the  enemy.  This  the  terriblest 
circumstance  of  all,  viz. :'  their  absolute  despair,  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  misery;  hence  proceeded  fluxesj  dropsies^  and 
evtry  species  of  distress,  (in  the  original,  Omne  chaos  morbo- 
rum,)  attended  with  a  great  mortality. 

<*  The  physicians  at  this  time  giving  up  entirely  with  the 
Sure  of  the  disease,  direct  their  whole  art  to  remove  the  flux^ 
and  alleviate  the  more  pressing  symptoms.  Nothing  was  left 
Jmattempted  to  recall  ihe  drooping  spirittof  the  soldiers,  and 
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to  allay  their  tarbolent  miods.  Becourae  was  had  even  to 
opium  itself.  By  each  means  a  truce  was  gained,  bat  of  short 
•daration ;  for  the  evacattions  being  thereby  stopped,  the  legs 
became  more  nnwieldlj.  A  dropsy  ensued^  the  tisndoDS  be* 
came  rigid,  and  sudden  death  stepped  Quickly  in  to  put  an 
end  to  farther  woe. 

<'  On  the  2d  of  May,  1625,  when  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  heard 
of  their  distress,  and  rnideratood  that  the  city  was  in  danger 
lof  being  delirered  up  to  the  enemy  by  the  soldiers,  he  wrote 
letters  addressed  to  tiie  men,  promising  them  the  most  speedy 
relief.  These  were  accompanied  with  medicines  against  the 
scurvy,  said  to  be  of  great  price«  but  still  of  greater  ^oaqr; 
many  more  were  yet  to  be  sent.  The  effects  of  this  deceit 
were  truly  astonishing  I  three  small  phials  of  medicine  wwe 
given  to  each  physician,  not  enough  for  the  recovery  ot  two 
patients.  It  was  publicly  given  out,  that  three  or  four  drops 
were  sufficient  to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of 
liquor.  We  now  displayed  our  wonder-working  balsams.  Nor 
were  even  the  commanders  let  into  the  secret  of  the  ehent 
put  upon  the  soldiers.  They  flocked  in  crowds  about  uSy 
every  one  soliciting  that  part  may  be  reserved  for  their  use. 
Cheerfulness  again  appears  on  every  countenance ;  and  vmi* 
versal  faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the  remedy. 
The  herbs  now  began  to  spring  up  above  the  ground ;  we  of 
these  made  decoctions,  to  which  wormwood  and  camphire 
were  added,  that  by  their  prevalent  flavor,  the  medicines 
might  appear  of  no  mean  efficacy.  The  stiff  contracted  limbe 
wore  anointed  with  wax  melted  in  rape-seed,  or  lint^eed  oil. 
The  invention  of  new  and  untried  physic  is  boasted ;  and 
amidst  a  defect  of  every  necessary  and  useful  medicine,  a 
strange  medley  of  drugs  was  compounded.  The  effect  how* 
ever  of  the  delusion  was  really  astonishing:  for  nuiny  tfftri 
quickly  and  ferfecUy  recovered.  Such  as  had  not  moved  theif 
limbs  far  a  month  before,  were  seen  walking  the  streets  sounds 
upright,  and  in  perfect  health.  They  boasted  of  their  cure 
by  the  Prince's  remedy;  the  motion  of  their  joints  being  re- 
stored by  a  simple  friction  with  oil,  nature  now  of  itself  vfA 
performing  its  office^  or  at  least  with  a  small  assistance  from 
medicine.    Many  who  declared  they  had  been  rendemd 
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by  all  former  remedies  which  had  been  administered,  recovered 
in  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  and  the  no  less  gene- 
ral surprise,  by  the  taking  (almost  by  their  having  bronght  to 
them)  what  we  afSrmed  to  be  their  gracious  Prince's  cure.* 

''Soon  after  their  old  calamity  the  plague  broke  out  again, 
[acute  diagnosis.]  Not  one  in  a  hundred  escaped  of  those 
who  were  seized  with  it  So  that  a  victorious  Spanish  army, 
an  eight  months'  famine,  the  rage  of  the  plague  within,  and 
the  fury  of  the  bomb-shells  from  without,  depopulating  and 
laying  waste  the  city,  the  promiscuous  funerals  of  parents  and 
friends,  the  dismal  apprehensions  of  a  disheartened  and  re- 
duced garrison,  want  of  medicines  and  common  necessarios, 
bad  and  unnatural  food,  having  all  conspired  to  the  ruin  of 
this  important  place,  it  was  surrendered  by  capitulation  in 
June." 

The  date  of  this  siege,  1625,  was  the  opening  of  a  very 
pestilential  period.  Webster  says,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  **  The 
diseases  of  this  period  continued  to  multiply  and  grow  more 
malignant  in  1624,  when  the  epidemic  assumed  the  form  of  the 
spotted  fever.  In  1625  this  fever  turned  to  the  plague,  and 
in  1626  changed  back  to  the  spotted  fever,  not  an  unusual 
fact.  The  plague  in  1625  swept  away  35,000  of  the  citizens 
of  London."  The  elemental  disturbances,  as  usual,  were 
wonderful,  the  winters  cold,  and  the  summers  excessively  hot. 
In  1626  the  city  of  Lyons  lost  60,000  of  its  inhabitants  by^ 
the  plague,  and  in  the  following  years  all  Europe  was  visited 
by  it.     In  1627  and  '8,  famine  and  plague  in  Augsburg,  &c 

"  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  1625,  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  even  more  vehemently  than  at  the  time  of  his^ 
father's  coronation." — {Census  of  Ireland,  Part  V.  p.  107.) 

This  shows  the  condition  of  things  without  at  the  time 
Vander  Mye  recorded  the  state  of  the  besieged  city  of  Breda 
within.  Although  the  bad  food  and  quarters  were  sufficient  to 
have  produced  the  chaos  of  diseases  spoken  of,  still,  to  know 
that  the  .elements  were  in  a  disturbed  condition  the  world 
over,  vegetation  sickly,  crops  short,  and  famine  and  pestilence 
^ 

*  *  This  onrions  relation  would  porhaps  hardlj  gain  credit,  was  it  not  in 
tvery  respect  consonant  to  the  most  aocnrate  observations,  and  best  attested 
dMwriptions  of  the  diseaM  r^NmtB  6y  Lind.) 
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Full  wiiigt  i^  ^  historical  xoattcr  of  do  mean  importaiKse  to  a 
medical  philosopher  in  scrutinizing  tlio  Mature  of  (^iseaso  m 
recorded  by  Yauder  Mye.  First,  the  plague,  tUen  tbe  spotted 
or  ]ietechial  fever  as  supposed;  but  finaUj  d^ided  to  be  tbe 
scurvy,  and  a^  snmmer  c^jo^e  o«b  ^^  w^tecy  Quxea»  dropaies, 
and  every  species  of  distress^  amoii^ptiDg  to  b^  perfect  cbaoB  ot 
mixed  up  intercurrent  disea^ea  No\i[,  it  appears  to  us  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  scientific  mindf  to  study  a^^r  hqsoIch! 
gical  arrajigement  h^e,  in  the  kop^  of  benefitLiig  humanity 
bj  arriving  at, a  complete  kl;^)iwledge  of  250  or  more  distinct 
diseases,  their  250  or  more  distinct  oaiU^esi  and  their  260 
or  more  nostrum  methods  of  cure.  It  is  sp  plain  to  us 
that  defective  nutrition  was  the  c^u^s,  and  that  the  scor- 
butic diatbesis  was  the  first  link  in  this  ugly  chain  of  con- 
sequences, that  we  can  only  see  one  primary  pathological 
condition — onp  disease,  no  matter  what  the  epipbenomena. 
Those  could  never  be  the  same  in  different  constitutions ;  for 
the  most  uniform  of  the  soncmlled  diseases  of  nosologists, 
differ  so  as  to  greatly  pDzzle  the  most  skilful  in  diagnosis 
often,  before  they  can  tell  what  is  the  matter,  or  what  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  thp  theory  of  a  one  primary 
pathology,  that  certain  forms  of  disease  are  injCsctious^  or  may 
be  propagated  by  the  secreted  products  or  exudates.  Thej 
become  as  poisons,  and  derange  nutrition  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  zymosis,  or  even  of  catalysis.  Besides, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting,  for  first  oases  of  conta- 
gious forms  of  disease,  and  their  appearance  (h  novo  during 
every  pestilential  period,,  but  by  the  operation  o£  general 
causes  impairing  nutrition :  and,  these,  facts  meet  our  observa- 
tion at  every,  turn. 

The  law  of  healing  by  faith,  and.  the.  imagination,  is  well 
attested  by  this  writer.  It  is  confirmed  by  Lind(  and  it,  of 
itself,  is  a  powerful  testimonial  jin.  evidence  of  a  ono  primary 
pathology.  A  new  impulseis  given  through  the  mind  to  tbe 
nutritive  energies  of  the. systeip.  The  subject  begins  to 
breathe  deeper;  resolution  follows,  and  exercise  greatly  aids; 
the  heart  propels  the  blood  with  greater  vigor ;  there  is  call 
for  nutrition,  and  the  stomach  performs  its  office  better;  and 
thus  the  all  but  dead  are  revived^  The  heat  of  anpthQr  pej^QUf 


Wen  hj  tke^  layJTig  m  of  hand?;  may,  in  certain  instances;  hare 
been  the  agent  to  tarn  the  soalos  ia  fitvor  of  recovery,  as  from' 
a  trance  oit  apparent  death* 

BniDANUB  ow  SouRvr,  1«27.— •<  There  is  here  a  short 
lettei<  to  the  author  from  Lndor.  Schmid,  giring  an  account 
of  the  Prince  of  Badeti^s  youngest  ran,'  a  t^hild  of  fourteeti 
months  afflicted  with  the  aeurvy,  who  was^  cured  with  anti^ 
acorbutic  medicines.  Hildanu9,  in  his  answer,  mentions  ait' 
obstinate  scorbutic  ulcer  cured  likewise  bf  atitiscorinitie- 
medicinea;  which  is  all  that  is  to  be  met  with  on  this  disease 
in  the  works  of  that  cetebrated  practitioner.* 


Paocltt  of  Phtbic  at  Copeksaobn  oir  Scurtt,  1M&- 
''Sect.  1.  They  observe,  that  it  is  a  disease  frequent  amoo^ 
them  and  other  northern  nations.     It  attacks  the  patient  im 
various  shapes,  according  to  his  habit  and  eonstitation,  or 
other  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  ooisplicated.    Its  iinme* 
diate  cause,  is  a  bad  digestion,  owing  to  a  crude,  corrupfted 
humor,  oppressing  the  organs,  both  of  the  first  digestioa 
in  the  stomach,  and  of  sanguffication.    Hence  ensue  for  tk« 
most  part  difficulty  of  breathings  swelliug,  putrefhcftion  ani 
bleeding  of  the  gums ;  loose  teeth ;  a  weakness,  swelling,  and- 
stififness  of  the  legs ;  spots,  and  the  like*    The  external  causes 
are,  1.  The  impure,  gross,  moist,  and  cold  air  of  their  country; 
those  persons  being  most  subject  to  it  who  live  in  the  northerik 
parts  near  the  sea,  or  whete  they  are  surroutided  with  iakesc ' 
2.  Gross  andoorrupted  food,  viz. ;  bad  bread,  n^  sufficiently^ 
baked,  made  t>f  spoiled  flour;  salted  and  dried  flesh  and  fish; 
old  cheese;   rancid   letter';  peas,  and  ether  grains,   wbe» 
t?poiled ;  together  with  unwhoMsome  mah  Uquors.    3.  Those 
of  a  sedentary  inactive  way  of  lile  are*  most  afflicted  with  it;^ 
together  with  those,  4,  who  aee  a^  to  be  costive,  or  labor 
tinder  a  suppression  of  any  natural  evacuation;  as  also  the  low^' 
spirited  and  dejected.    6.  This  disease  o/tenfasteri^o^Asrs-; 
such  as  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen^,  and  fktrtkuiariy 
quartan  agttes.    It  is  likewise  kertdiiaw^  awi  infectious.    From! 
these  external  causes  paroceeds  the  intervai*  or  immediate 
ca«0sof  the  disease  b<!fer«!«ieiittoAedi^'  Altbs«i|fb  tbe-wairvy 
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may  not  easily  be  discovered  in  the  beginning,  by  feaion  o/Ut^ 
appearing,  under  the  form  of  other  diseases^  [if  scorvy  appears 
under  the  form  of  other  disease,  then  o/Aer  diseases  aiM  scurvy;J 
as  also  from  its  unexpected  and  slow  atiacks,(8o  that,  in  coun- 
tries wl^re  it  is  prevalent^  we  are  to  suspect  anomalous  diseases 
not  yielding  to  the  usual  remediesy  especially  if  the  patient  is 
of  a  melancholy  disposition,  to  be  scorbutic;)  yet  when  the  dis 
temper  is  violent,  it  is  easily  known.  It  ie  usually  preceded 
by  a  lassitude  over  the  whole  body,  weakness  of  the  legs,  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  when  walking,  a  livid  color  of  the  face, 
and  by  greater  fulness  of  the  habit  of  body.  In  its  progress, 
j9ying  heats  become  troublesome ;  the  gums  itcb,  witb  a  great 
flow  of  saliva ;  the  urine  is  sometimes  turbid^  at  other  times 
quite  watery.  When  farther  advanced,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing is  so  great,  that  the  patient  cannot  walk  or  move  himself 
but  he  falls  into  a  faint ;  of  which  he  recovers  when  laid  ii^ 
bed.  It  is  attended  with  colic  pain ;  the  gukis  are  swelled, 
and  bleed  upon  the  least  touch ;  the  teeth  are  looser  &nd  fall 
out  without  pain,  the  flesh  at  their  roots  being  quite  putrid  ; 
the  breath  is  fetid ;  the  legs  swell,  and  grow  stiff,  so  that  the 
patients  cannot  walk.  Sometimes  on  the  legs,  and  even  over 
the  whole  body,  there  appear  Various  red,  purple,  or  azure 
spots.  Now  and  then  they  are  afflicted  with  the  St.  ^tnthony^s 
Jlre,  naalignant  ulcers,  and  nocturnal  pains;  and  sometimes  the 
body  wastes  away.  Different  fevers^  and  various  symptoms 
almost  of  every  kind  that  can  be  mentioned j  often  accompany 
this  disease  [mark  this  reader]*  The  urine  is  turbid,  thick, 
and  clayish,  <^  a  purple  color ;  but  it  does  not  long  retain  the 
same  appearance.  The  pulse  is  variable ;  sometimes  weak,  at 
other  times  strong,  when  the  patient  seems  very  weak  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  scarce  to  be  felt.  This  disease  is  easily  re- 
moved by  proper  remedies  in  the  beginning ;  but  when  ad- 
vanced, it  is  not  so  easy  to  prevent  relapses.  When  proper 
diet  and  medicines  are  neglected,  health  is  seldom  restored.  It 
commonly  ends  in  a  dropsy  or  consumption^  [Quere,  can  it  begin 
as  one  disease  and  end  as  another  except  in  name ;  a  mere  ideat 
difference  ?]  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  black  spots  on  the 
legs,  are  dangerous  symptoms ;  as  also  continual  pains  and 
flatulencies  about  the  navel    An  hereditary  scurvy  is  seldom 
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cured.  It  is  a  more  dangerous  disease  in  old  persons  than  in 
young.  When  the  month  is  aflTected,  remedies  are  speedily  to 
be  used,  otherwise  the  disease  spreads  farther,  and  may  infect 
the  whole  throat  Fevers  and  ulcers  accompanying  this  dis- 
<asej  cannot  be  cured  witkoui  the  assistance  of  antiscorbutic 
medicines  [hear.] 

''  Sect.  2.  Prevention  ie  proposed  by  living  in  dry  lodgings; 
famigating  the  apartments  with  the  steam  of  aromatic  woods 
-and  gums ;  and  by  avoiding  such  food  as  has  been  observed 
productive  of  the  disease.  For  this  is  likewise  recommended 
the  use  of  a  wine  medicated  with  wormwood ;  and  several 
other  warm,  bitter,  aromatic  ingredients.  The  foody  is  at 
all  times  to  be  kept  in  a  lax  state,  and  the  other  evacuations 
(especially  when  suppressed)  are  duly  to  be  promoted.  Ezer- 
cise,  baths,  physic  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  are  also  neces- 
sary. Those,  who  are  much  subject  to  it,  are  to  take  now 
and  then  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  an  antiscorbutic  water; 
which  may  be  made  more  pleasant  and  stronger,  by  adding 
occasionally  some  of  their  scorbutic  syrup,  {syrup  of  brook- 
Ume  and  acurvy-grass.] 

"  Sect.  3  and  4,  containing  the  indications  of  cure  and  the 
treatment  of  the  symptomSj  have  nothing  new." 

From  1635  to  1645,  was  a  very  pestilential  period. — (See 
Webster,  vol.i.  p.  184 — also  Census  of  Ireland,  Part  V.  p.  107.) 

Drawttzs  on  Scurvy,  1647. — "This  book  has  undergone 
no  less  than  four  cations,  being  esteemed  the  best  written  upon 
the  subject  in  the  Qerman  language.  The  diseases  treated  of 
as  proceeding  from  the  scurvy,  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Oout 
2.  A  spasmodic  disorder.  3.  The  Palsy.  4.  Pains  in  the 
extremities,  though  not  in  the  joints.  5.  The  Headache. 
6.  The  Toothache.  7.  The  Pleurisy.  8.  The  Bellyache ;  or 
the  scorbutic  cholic,  and  iliac  passion,  {cholera  morbas.j  9.  A 
pain  about  the  os  sacrum,  back,  and  perinaeum,  resembling  a 
true  fit  of  the  stone.  He  had  been  informed  from  the  East 
Indies,  that  the  sailors  there  were  speedily  and  effectually 
cared  of  the  scurvy,  by  eating  oranges ;  which  he  finds  great 
difficulty  to  reconcile  to  his  theory  of  the  disease.  He  had 
s(1bo  beard  from  Dantzickf  that  Aome  masters  of  ships  carried 
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ont  with  then  ftQ  acid  water,  got  in  tbe  preparatien  of  fi- 
aphcuretic  antimony,  which  prevented  the  acarry  at  aea." 

Tiujsm  ON  ScuBTT^  1662«r~<^  Thia  aattior  giTes  as  many  hia- 
tories  in  his  writings,  of  such  eases  as  he  deemed  acorbatic,  yia^^ 
Book  I.  of  practical  cases  and  observations ;  case  3,  a  soorbatic 
headache ;  case  7,  a  scorbntic  deliriam;  and  case  15^  the  hypo- 
ehondriac  melancholy,  beginning  with  the  seorvy.  In  his  3d 
book,  case  24,  an  hydrops  ascites,,  joined  with  the  scurry ;  and 
jcase  32,  the  afiectio  hypochondriaca,  with  this  disease  also ; 
(Base  35,  a  scurvy  and  atrophy,  of  which  the  patient  died ; 
^ase  36,  tbe  arthritis  vaga  scorbutica.  Book  S,.ease  15^ 
scabies,  prorignosa  scorbutica.  Book  8,  case  15,  a  aoorbutie 
tertian ;  and  case  18,  a  scorbutic  quartan. 

*^  In  his  epistles,  book  3,  epistle  10, 11,  and  12,  the  eaehezia 
scorbutica;  epistle  20  and  28,  the  affectio  hypochondriaca 
scorbutica ;  and  book  5,  epistle  9,  the  arthritis  vaga.  Hia 
piethod  of  cure,  which  has  nothing  new  in  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  34th  case  of  his  3d  book,  by  which  he  says  hegtntralljf 
succeeded,  unless  the  scurvy  was  hereditary f  or  very  deeply 
9Qoted.*^ 

MosLLXNBBOKGK  ON  ScuBTT,  1663. — **  He  makes  the  scurvy 
a  most  universal  disease,  a  calamity  common  almost  to  all  man* 
kind.  Its  cause  is,  a  volatile  salt  in  the  blood,  endued  with 
great  acrimony  and  malignity.  The  last  of  these  propertaea 
he  thinks  demonstrable,  from  the  sudden  weakness  and  pros- 
tration of  strength,  great  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing which  occur  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  as  if 
the  patient  had  swallowed  poison;  as  also  from  an  eruption 
of  livid  spots,  which  often  make  their  appearance  after  death.'* 

Willis  on  Scurvy,  1677.—"  He  sets  out  with  telling  us,  that 
a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  and  diseases  of  the  most  oppo- 
site kinds,  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  scurvy ;  which, 
like  a  condemned  and  infamous  name^  has  the  scandal  of  most 
diseases  charged  to  its  account.  •  •  •He  observes^ 
that  no  simple  description  or  definition  of  this  distemper  can 
be  given  ^  and,  conseq^uently^  that  tbe  best  method  of  describing 
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it,  is  according  to  the  aifferienl  parts  ilffected  of  the  body; 
in  all  which  it  prodaces  ^btrifold  syinptoms.  [Regional 
arrangement.] 

"  He  begins  with  the  heiid  :  where  the  scnrvy  causes  head- 
aches, violent  and  habitilal ;  and  sometimes  yagnie  or  periodi- 
cal; oftentimes  sleepiness;  and  diilness  of  the  spirits,  at  other 
times  obstinate  watchings;  frequent  giddiness,  convulsions, 
palsies,  salivations,  ulcers  of  the  gums,  loose  teeth,  and  fetid 
breath. 

"  The  breast  is  affected  with  pains  in  different  parts  of  its 
membranes,  chiefly  on  the  breast-bone,  where  they  are  very' 
violent,  acute,  and  darting ;  'frequent  asthmas ;  difficult  and 
anequal  respiration ;  straightness  of  the  breast ;  violent  cougl!; 
irregular  pulse ;  palpitation  Of  the  heart;  frequent  faintingdi 
and  the  continual  dread  of  them. 

'<  In  the  abdomen,  where  this  disease  has  its  principal  seat, 
it  begets  a  multitude  of  evils,  viz. :  nausea,  vomUing^  card!- 
algia,  flatulencies,  freqtient  colics,  and  modt  troublesome 
shifting  pains ;  and  dlmoH  ctMstant  purging,  sometimes  the 
dysentery,  or  tenesmus ;  the  atrophia,  and  noiv  and  then  ibi 
oiciies.  The  urine  is  very  often  reddish  and  li^dvial,  having 
a  cake  suspended  in  it,  or  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass :  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  a  great  quantity  of 
pale  watery  urine  is  discharged. 

"  In  the  Hftsbs,  of  even  ovef-  the  whole  body,  there  are 
wandering  pains,  often  very  acute,  and  becoming  worse  tit 
night ;  a  lassitude ;  wasting  of  the  flesh  ;  pain  of  the  back ; 
a  weakness  of  the  othbr  joints;  spots  of  various  colors  on  the 
skin  ;  tumors,  tubercles,  and  often  malignant  ulcers ;  a  stupor 
or  stinging  pain  about  the  muscles ;  a  sense  of  cold  as  it  were 
in  the  parts;  c^ill^btions  and  subsultus  of  the  tendons. 
Besides  these,  scorbutic  pebble  a^  subject  to  irregular  offer* 
vescences  of  the  Wood,  irregular  fivers  and  profuse  hamof* 
rhages^.  *  *  *  The  principal  causes  are,  unwhole- 
some air,  and  a  vitiAted  texture  of  the  blood  by  preceding 
sickness.  In  this  distemper,  eithei*  the  blood,  nervous  juice, 
or  both  are  affected.  The  fault  of  the  blood  is  its  being 
either  sulphureo-saline,  or  salinosulphurcous.  If  the  first  be 
Ae  casev  dud  the  stiphttM  supdriibbuhd,  then  r^^dted  bleed- 
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ings,  a  cooling  regimen,  and  the  most  temperate  remedies  are 
proper  ;  avoiding  above  all  things  the  hot  and  acrid  antiscor- 
butic medicines.  But,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  the 
galino-sulphureous  state,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood  are 
predominant,  then  the  warmer  medicines  are  proper,  and  such 
ns  are  possessed  of  a  volatile  salt,  together  with  steel  and  the 
like.  The  fault  in  thd  nervous  juice  is  threefold.  It  is,  Ist, 
Either  too  thin  and  poor;  or,  2dl7,  It  has  degenerated  from 
its  spirituous  saline  nature  into  a  sharpness ;  or,  3dlj,  It  mav 
abound  with  foreign  and  morbid  particles.  And  according  to 
these  imagined  faults  in  the  blood  aud  nervous  juice,  he 
makes  a  second  distribution  of  the  symptoms,  and  accounts 
for  the  whole  number  he  enumerates  in  this  disease,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  hereditary  and  infectious.  [What  queer 
notions  and  theories.] 

"  The  indications  of  cure  are  divided  into  three  classes.  1. 
The  preservatory ;  under  which  he  gives  the  process  of  cure, 
or  rather  the  method  in  general  of  removing  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  2.  The  curatory,  or  means  of  alleviating  and  relieving 
the  most  urgent  symptoms.  The  8d,  comprehends  what  he 
calls  the  vital  indications,  or  the  means  of  preserving  and  re- 
storing the  strength  and  health  of  the  patient 

<'  The  cure  is  accomplished  by  purging,  digestive  and  anti- 
scorbutic medicines;  with  blood-lotting  occasionally  repeated. 
*  *  *  Those  evacuations  being  made  according  as  they 
are  severally  indicated ;  provided  no  particular  symptom  be 
urgent,  he  proceeds  to  the  general  method  of  cure,  viz.':  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  extirpating  the  disease.  For  these 
purposes,  the  digestive  and  specific  antiscorbutic  medicines 
(divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  hot  and  cold)  ai^e  to  be  given 
every  day,  unless  when  under  the  operation  of  a  purge ;  to 
these,  if  needful,  sweating  medicines  may  be  joined.  For  the 
cold  scurvy,  he  abounds  with  an  ample  variety  of  antiscorbutic 
compositions.  In  the  hot  scurvy,  the  more  cooling  and  tem- 
perate antiscorbutics  are  necessary.  Lastly,  We  have  what 
he  calls  the  vital  indications.  He  here  directs  the  use  of 
cordials,  restoratives,  opiates,  etc.,  together  with  a  proper 
diet." 

Willis  has  been  abused  like  a  pickpooketi  not  only  for  hold- 
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log  all  diseases  to  be  scorbntio,  but  also  for  his  regional 
arrangement  of  symptoms.  In  the  first  he  was  nnqaestionably 
rights  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the  second :  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  has  done  the  same  thing  in  describing  the  symptoms  of 
"  a  serious  affection  " — the  nursing  sore  month  or  land  scurvy, 
not  recognized.    See  p.  180,  v.  i. 

Willis  wrote  and  published  just  after  the  pestilential  period 
that  culminated  in  the  plague  of  London,  1665,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  nearly  all  the  writers  on  scurvy  of  that 
period  ascribe  all  diseases  to  the  scorbutic  taint. 

Babbbttb  on  Scubvy  with  Notes  by  Dsgkers. — "  Barbette, 
gives  a  description  of  the  scurvy,  and.  its  symptoms,  pretty 
much  from  Eugalenus:  cautions  against  bleeding,  and  vio- 
lent purgatives,  in  the  cure;  but  thinks  gentle  physic  proper 
at  times,  and  that  the  diseased  humor  should  be  prepared  by 
inciding  remedies;  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose  being 
volatile  salts.  After  a  long  list  of  the  common  antiscorbutic 
medicines  (to  which  Deckers  subjoins  many  more,  adapted  to 
the  particular  symptoms  of  the  disease)  he  observes,  that  the 
spirit  of  scurvy-grass  and  dulcified  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac, 
are  the  principal  remedies.  He  concludes  with  two  cases : 
one  a  young  man  not  able  to  walk  through  his  chamber,  who 
recovered  in  seven  days  by  a  decoction  of  rod.  raphani  in 
whey ;  another,  a  merchant,  having  scorbutic  spots,  who  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  spir.  sal.  ammoniac,  and  proper  diet 
Deckers  adds  another  case,  and  seemingly  a  very  genuine 
scurvy,  which  was  removed  by  fourteen  dropsy  for  a  dose,  of 
the  sp.  sal.  ammoniac,  given  in  an  infusion  of  rod.  raphani 
in  wine.  " 

Chableton  ok  Scubvt,  1672. — *'  Observing  it  might  be  a 
task  fit  only  for  Jove  himself  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  scurvy,  and  all  its  symptoms,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
give  only  a  catalogue  of  those  which  most  frequently  occur, 
and  are  the  most  ajQ9icting.  In  this  number  he  ranks  almost 
all  the  symptoms  enumerated  by  Eugalenus,  Sennertus,  and 
Willis ;  and  afterwards  distinguishes  the  disease  itself  into 
three  kinds,  from  its  different  causu.    The  first  is  denon^iated 
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k  rancid  scurvy^  from  the  predomioaiicj  of  the  wlphtirs  in  the 
Mood  combined  with  some  of  its  salts ;  the  second,  a  scurvy 
from  fixed  sattj  where  the  tartareous  or  terrestrial  sldioe 
particles  prevail ;  and  the  third,  an  add  scurvy^  owing  to  4i 
sharpness  and  aciditj  of  the  blood  and  juices^ 

'*  The  Bvmptoms  peculiar  to  the  first  species,  are,  fpot9, 
puitulei,  tubercles^  and  ularatiaM,  npon  the  e:2ttemal  parts  of 
the  body ;  intematly,  hBoribum,  vomiting,  p^'tging,  i^icsj  to- 
gether* with  frequent  efferveseetices  of  the  blood.  When 
tills  species  of  the  Bcmrf  is  inveterate,  the  nervous  sjrstem 
becomes  affected.  The  symptoms  are  then  a  giddiness  ;  ten- 
sive headache;  sleepiness  or  immaderaie  iJoaichings ;  the 
mght-marej  and  sometimes  mainess. 

<*  Of  the  second  species,  the  symptoms  are,  sirmghtness  of  ike 
breastf  palpitation  of  the  hearty  and  fainHngs ;  numbness  and 
Imsitude  of  the  body:  c(mvulsive  motions,  and  foandering 
pains  in  the  joints. 

'*  In  the  tiiird^  ov  add  seurvy,  ihere  are  continual  irriiatiom 
d  the  nerves ;  which  are  increased  by  the  slighteet  passion 
of  the  mind;  frequent  rigors  (a  certain  sign  of  acidity  in  the 
humors) ;  a  sense  of  cfAd  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
qrine  of  the  back,  sometimee  running  threngh  the  limbe; 
flatulent  spasms  ;  cmvulsionis,  and  what  are  commonly  called 
hysteric  complaint  ;  sometimes  co5/tren^^  ;  at  other  times  the 
dysentery;  melancholy ^  with  dread  and  despair;  atrophy; 
ulcerations;  lastly,  a  gangrene^  whidi  generally  closes  the 
80ene«  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  this  species  of  the  scurvy  has 
become  inveterate  und  oonflrmed,  it  begets  most  violent  and 
dreadftal  synptomS)  vi^.,  inUderable  nboturnal  pains,  cancers,  ^c 

<'In  the  cure  of  the  first  species,  we  are  to  begin  with 
gentle  cholagogue  purgatives  prudently  administered  and  re- 
peated, and  with  bleeding,  if  ttie  disea^  is  bnt  eommeneing; 
proceeding  to  the  digestive  or  temperate  alterative  medicines, 
that  may  correct  the  hot  sulphnreo-saline  state  of  the  humors. 

<<  For  cure  of  the  second  species,  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
salt,  the  only  proper  medicines  are  thorn  which  abound  with  a 
volatile  salt,  viz.  the  warm  antiscorbutics^ 

•«  The  cure  of  the  third  species,  or  aoid  sctirvy,  is  to  be 
began  with  gentle  laiativeti^  which  ttakes  way  for  bleeding; 
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jK^oceedifig  afterwards  to  deobstriieiits  (flQctt  of  thie  class  bb 
are  mild)  joined  with  temperate  aatiscorbatics,  but  espeoiaUy 
such  rem^esas  are  proper  in  the  hypodiondriac  disease  with 
obstructed  viscera.  Afterwards  he  endeavors  to  correct  the 
aeiditj*  Tbe  mure  here,  ^  in  the  before^mentiooed  scurries 
is  to  be  concluded  by  corroborants.'' 

S7LYIDS  oir  Sgubtt,  1674«^^"Thi8  celebrated  amifaor  baa 
little  upon  this  disease  but  theory.  He  only  observes  that 
there  is  no  distemper  in  which  volatile  salts  are  so  efiScaciona 
and  necessary  as  in  the  scurvy;  herbs  abounding  with  these 
salts,  as  scurvy-grass,  rochett,  cresses,  horse-radish,  and  mus- 
tard seed,  being  its  best  remedies.  •  #  •  Moreover, 
acids  that  are  spiritaous,  either  of  the  natural  or  chemloal 
sort,  are  likewise  serviceable  in  the  scurvy,  viz.,  juice  of 
oranges,  sorrel,  ^.,  sp.  sal.  vel  uitr.  dul.  For  cure  of  Ae 
scorbutic  spots  observed  after  the  epidemical  fevtr^  of  which  ha 
is  there  treating,  he  mixed  these  volatile  salts  and  q)irituoiia 
adds  together ;  which  proTcd  very  serviceable,  and  sadorifixx;" 

Gideon  Harvbt  on  "  The  Disease  op  London" — Scuryt, 
1675. — <'  He  divides  the  disease  into  two  great  branches,  viz., 
a  mouth-scurvy,  and  leg-scurvy*  To  which  a  third  may  be 
added,  which  he  calls  the  joint^sKHirvy.  They  are  thus  do- 
nominated  from  the  parts  affected.  *  *  '^^  He  after- 
wards makes  many  other  distinctions  in  this  disease.  For  a 
preservative  against  it  he  recommends  change  of  air,  and 
wholesome,  nourishing,  easy-digested  food" 

MuNTiNGius  ON  ScuuvY,  1681. — Nothing  of  any  importance 
from  this  author,  aecording  to  Lind. 

Ghaheau  on  Scubvt,  1683.-^^  He  makes  it  to  be  a  contagious 
dissolution  of  the  blood,  by  a  very  acrid  subtile  salt ;  confutes 
the  distinctions  made'  of  the  disease  by  Dr«  Willis,  and  extols 
milk  as  the  most  excellent  antiscorbutic  remedy;  accounting 
all  warm  and  acrid  medicines  for  the  most  part  pernicious.^ 

Dbllon  on  Scubtt — A  Votaob  to  the  East  Indies. — 
^  Tl)is  is  the  meet  dangerotia  and  troublesome  of  all  the  dis- 
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tempers  incident  in  a  long  yoyage,  being  caniagiouSf  and 
scarce  ever  to  be  cured  at  seaj'         ♦        *        ♦        •        • 
Nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  symptoms  or  cure. 

Blancabd  on  Scubtt,  1684. — "  Though  .Willis  and  Char- 
leton  have  written  the  best  upon  the  scurvy,  they  have  not 
yet  solved  all  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  it;  which  this 
author  thinks  he  does  by  his  theory  of  fermentation,  founded 
upon  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  The  malady  proceeds  from  a 
thickness  of  blood.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  vis. :  a  cold 
and  phlegmatic  viscidity ;  or  there  may  be  a  heat  and  an 
acidity  in  that  fluid :  hence  the  disease  is  properly  divided 
into  a  hot  and  cold  scurvy.  In  the  first  species,  whatever 
incides  and  attenuates  viscid  pituitous  humors,  such  as  the 
warm  aroma  tics  and  spices ;  in  the  other  (or  acid  scurvy)  the 
testaceous  powders,  and  all  other  absorbents ;  fixed,  volatile, 
and  alkaline  salts ;  chalybeates,  but  particularly  drinking  of 
tea  and  coffee,  are  the  proper  remedies.  Bleeding  is  of  no 
use.  Vomits  and  purgatives  are  sometimes  necessary.  All 
acids«  viscid  and  salted  foods,  are  pernicious." 

Ettmullerus  on  Scubw,  1686. — "  He  accounts  the  scurvy 
the  highest  degree  of  the  hypochondriac  disease.  All  the 
symptoms  of  this  latter  occur  in  it,  besides  many  more.  He 
has  nothing  new,  all  he  says  being  transcribed  from  other 
authors.  *  *  *  He  observes,  that  mercury  is  extremely 
pernicious  in  the  scurvy ;  and  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Dutch, 
that  even  in  venereal  cases,  they  were  afraid  to  use  it,  on  ac- 
count of  their  scorbutic  habits  of  body." 

Sydenham  on  Scurvy,  1685. — "The  author  has  nowhere 
treated  expressly  of  this  disease,  but  in  a  posthumous  work 
ascribed  to  him.  The  scurvy  is  said  to  be  accompanied  with, 
1,  spontaneous  lassitude;  2,  heaviness;  3,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  especially  after  exercise;  4,  rottenness  of  the 
gums ;  5,  fetid  breath ;  6,  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  7, 
difficulty  of  walking ;  8,  a  swelling  sometimes,  at  other  times 
ft  wasting  of  the  legs ;  on  which  spots  always  appear,  that  are 
either  livid,  or  of  a  leaden,  yellow,  or  purple  c(dor;  9,  a 
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sallow  complexion.  For  cure,  eight  ounces  of  blood  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  provided  there  be  no  sign  of  a  dropsy ; 
next  morning  a  purging  potion  is  to  be  given,  and  repeated 
twice,  at  the  interval  of  three  days  betwixt  each  dose.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  antiscorbutic  medicines  are  to  be 
used,  and  continued  for  a  month  or  two.  But  the  more 
genuine  sentiments  of  this  candid  author  are  to  be  found  in 
his  other  works. 

"  Cap.  4»  de  febribus  continuis,  a.d.  1661,  62,  63,  64,  ho  ob- 
serves, that  the  two  great  subterfuges  of  ignorant  physicians, 
were  malignity  and  the  scurvy;  which  they  blamed  for  disor- 
ders and  symptoms  often  owing  to  their  own  ill  management. 
Thus,  whatever  bad  and  irregular  symptoms  have  been 
brought  on  in  fevers,  perhaps  by  their  unseasonable  evacua- 
tions,  these  they  ascribe  to  the  malignity  of  the  disease ;  but 
if  the  long  continuance  of  the  distemper  should  wipe  off  this 
aspersion  of  malignity,  whatever  afterwards  obstructs  the 
cure  must  be  the  scurvy ;  both  of  which  are  blamed  without 
reason. 

*^  Sect.  6,  cap.  5,  de  rheumatismo.  To  deliver  my  senti- 
ments freely,  though  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  scurvy  is 
to  be  met  with  in  these  northern  countries,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  not  so  frequent  as  generally  supposed.  For  most  of  those 
disorders  we  term  scorbutic,  are  the  effects  of  approaching 
ills  not  yet  formed  into  diseases,  or  the  relics  of  some  disease 
imperfectly  cured.  Thus,  for  instance,  whore  a  matter  suited 
to  produce  the  gout  is  newly  generated;  there  appear  various 
symptoms,  which  occasion  us  to  suspect  the  scurvy ;  till  the 
formation  and  actual  appearance  of  the  gout  remove  all  doubt 
concerning  the  distemper.  And  in  the  same  manner,  many 
symptoms  ascribed  to  the  scurvy  afflict  gouty  people  after  the 
fit  is  over,  especially  if  it  has  been  improperly  treated.  And 
this  is  to  be  understood  not  only  of  the  gout,  but  also  of  the 
dropsy.  The  proverb  is,  That  where  the  scurvy  ends,  there 
the  dropsy  begins ;  which  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy,  the  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  scurvy  falls  to  the  ground.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  several  other  chronic  diseases  that  are  but  forming, 
and  others  that  are  not  totally  cured.    He  however  thinks, 

21^ 
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there  is  a  species  of  rlieomatism  near  akin  to  ilie  scurry  i« 
its  capital  symptoms,  and  which  requirt^  the  same  nuihod  of 
cure.  The  pains  shift  from  one  place  to  another;  rarely  oc* 
casion  a  swelling;  there  is  no  fever;  bnt  it  is  attended  with 
irregular  symptoms ;  snch  especially  as^  have  taken  much  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  are  subject  to  it;  Though  it  is  otherwise  a 
very  obstinate  disease,  yet  it  may  be  effectually  cured  by  the 
use  of  the  antiscorbutic  electuary  before  mentioned,  and  a 
water  distilled  from  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime,  cresses,  etc^ 

A  moment's  attention  to  this  reasoning  of  Sydenham  will 
show  it  to  be  fkllacious.  He  admits  the  symptoms  of  the 
forming  stage  of  diseases  to  be  so  much  alike,  and  so  much 
like  those  of  scurvy,  that  nobody  can  tell  the  difference  til! 
a  group  of  epiphenomena  declare  the  gout,  dropsy,  or  some- 
thing else,  to  be  the  disease,  instead  of  scurvy.  Here  is 
virtually  acknowledged,  in  the  forming  stage,  the  general 
dyscrasia,  predisposition,  or  primary  pathology  which  we  pro 
nounce  to  be  the  seorbtMc  diathesis,  and  to  arise  iii  all  cases 
and  in  every  instance  from  defective  nutrition.  We  know  of 
this  forming  stage  of  disease  and  how  it  comes,  and  how  it 
lies  latent,  and  all  about  it,  and  how  exciting  causes  fan  it 
and  flare  it  up  into  this,  that,  or  the  other  fbvm  of  disease. 
This  is  absolute  knowledge  with  the  profession :  it  is  knowa 
as  positively  as  we  know  we  live.  There  is  no  other  forming 
stage  of  disease  known.  Sydenham's  ''thus,  for  instance, 
where  a  matter  suited  to  produce  the  gout  is  newly  generated, 
there  appear  various  symptoms,  which  occasion  us  to  suspect 
the  scurvy,  till  the  formation  and  actual  appearance  of  the 
gout  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the  distemper,"  is  as  clear 
an  exposition  of  all  that  is  known  of  primary  pathology, 
aside  from  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
archives  of  medical  literature;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  this  is  nothing  but  assumption.  The  assump- 
tion  that  '*  a  matter  is  newly  generated  suited  to  produce  the 
gout,"  and  so  of  other  diseases,  does  not  prove  it,  or  them 
to  be  idiopathic.  The  matter  is  not  shown — this  new  law  of 
generation  is  not  explained — and,  take  notice,  the  **  various 
symptoms"  so  far  as  they  "appear"  Sydenham  acknowledges, 
'*  Uad  us  to  suspect  the  scurvy, ^^    The  testimony  of  this  eminent 
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opponent,  thePi  is  /or,  not  agaifiist  scorbutic  primary  patho 
logj.    So  far  a9  appearauces  arc  to  bo  relied  on  all  is  scurvy, 
tiUi-rr^-^  wb^t?.  tiU  tb?.  '*a«.(u9J  appearance  of  the  gout/'  or 
'*  dropsy/'  or  **  other  diseases  that  are  but  forming/'  settles  the 
hash.    How  know  it  is  the  gout?    Rush  says,  phrenids,  gas- 
tritis, eateiitiSi  neph^itis^  and  rh^nwatism,  all  appear  at  the 
'Same  time  in  the  gout.    (Inquiries,  voL  4.)    Enow  it  by  the 
swelling  of  the  toe,  one  of  the  l^ter  symptoms  ?  suppose  the 
patient  dies  before  the  toe  swells*  what  then  ?    Everybody 
call  see  the  fallacy  of  this  a  posteriori  method ;  and  passing 
slrfinge  to  say,  ajl  pathology  of  the  present  day  rests  on  it  I 
As  a  general  thing  nobody  knows  what  is  the  matter  till  the 
big  toe  swells  (gout),  or  the  belly  fills  with  water  (dropsy), 
or  the  water  is  vomited  and  purged  (cholara),  otc. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  have,  in  the  above  small  para* 
graph,  redeeoAed  our  promise  (see  vol.  i,  p.  31.1)  to  show 
Sydenham's  reasoning  to  be  fallacious^ 

LisTBE  ON  Scurvy,  1694.— ^**  He  treats,  of  the  scurvy  next  to 
the  venereal  disease,  because  they  are  nearly  allied ;  having 
so  many  symptoms  coo^mosL  to  both,  that  they  are  not  eaaily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  but  by  an  experienced  physi* 
cian/' 

We  have  no  doubt  about  the  scorbutic  taint,  being  the  ele- 
ment in  which  all  venereal  affe<^tions  revel  and  run  riot — the 
explanation  of  phagedena,  the  mercurial  disease,  phthisis  follow- 
ing syphilis,  etc.  And  it  is  probably  the  only  element  in  which 
susceptibility  lies.  Itch-scurvy  is  contagious,  typhus-scurvy 
also,  and  other  forms. 

"The  scurvy  has  not  been  expressly  treated  of  by  the 
ancients,  as  being  in  their  time  prevalent  only  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  world  little  knpwn  ta  them. .  Eugalenus  was 
the  first  who  accurately  described  this  disease.  It  was  for- 
merly confined  to  Flanders ;  but  has  acquired  great  strength 
siBce  our  navigation  to  the  Indies^  being  now  universal,  and 
common  to  seamen  of  every  nation..  He  ascribes  it  to  the  use 
of  salt  food,  old  saltish  cheqse,  and  the  like.  ♦  *  *  Juice 
of  scurvy -grass,  lemopp,  and  oranges,  alL  sorts  Of  fruits,  and 
pQt4ierbB  (ti^e.mpre  acid  the  better)  ar,e.  ex^Uent  Tomedies ; 
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OS  also  vinegar,  and  spirit  of  yitriol.  He  pretends  to  be  the 
first  who  takes  notice  of  fatal  hemorrhages  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  this  disease,  and  gi^es  some  instances  of  them  from  his 
own  observations.'' 

CocKBUBN  ON  ScuRVT,  1696. — "  The  Bcnrvy  being  generated 
by  the  salt  provisions  altogether  unavoidable  at  sea,  makes  one  ' 
of  the  constant  diseases  in  navies.    A  fonrth  part  of  the  seameiT-. 
do  not  contract  it  directly,  in  declining  from  a  state  of  healtbf 
but  by  being  put  too  soon  on- the -sea-provisions,  after  recover^ 
ing  from  fevers,  and  other  distempers.    It  attacks  commonly^ 
the  weak,  lazy,  and  inactive.    Refraining  fi'om  the  sea-diet, 
and  living  upon  green  trade  (as  it  is  called)  on  shore,  proves 
an  absolute  cure.    It  is  worthy  observation,  how  suddenly 
and  how  perfectly  they  recover  of  this  distemper  by  eating 
greens,  viz. ;  coleworts,  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.    Hen 
put  on  shore  in  the  most  pitiful  condition  that  can  be  imagined, 
are  able  in  three  or  four  days,  by  means  of  this  food  only,  to 
walk  several  miles  into  the  country.  •  •  •  He  condemns  the 
division  into  a  hot  and  cold  scurvy,  made  by  Dr.  Willis.    The 
first  [the  hot  or  febrile]  alone  is  properly  the  true  and  real  scurvy^, 
and  the  latter  nothing  else  but  the  hypochondriac  disease." 

Gawkes  on  Scurvy,  1706. — "  This  practical  treatise  is  es- 
teemed the  best  that  has  been  published  on  scurvy  in  the  Dutch 
language.  •  •  •  From  a  contemplation  of  the  symptoms, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  remedies,  by  which  he  performed 
the  cure  of  patients,  he  infers  the  scurvy  does  not  proceed 
from  an  acid  or  thick  blood,  but  from  a  volatile  alkalious  and 
dissolved  state  of  that  fluid.  The  book  contains  an  accurate 
description  of  the  scurvy.  *  •  •  He  describes  the  casta 
of  some  young  children  who  undoubtedly  labored  under  this 
malady.'' 

PiTCAiRN  ON  SouRTT. — "The  symptoms  of  the  scurvy  are 
said  to  be,  a  redness,  itching,  putrefaction,  and  bleeding  of 
the  gums ;  loose  teeth ;  spots  on  the  legs,  first  red,  then  Uvid, 
and  blackish ;  an  unusual  lassitude ;  a  red  sandy  sediment  in 
the  urinoi  so  that  it  appears  Uzivial;  an  tmeqiud  pulse:  wiii- 
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dering  pains;   toothaches;   rednefls,  or  heat  of  the  body; 
fetid  breath ;  fluxes  with  or  without  blood.    The  immediate 
eaflie  is^  a  broken  texture  of  the  blood ;  and  this  dissolution 
pt  Jthat  fluid  may  be  occasioned  even  by  bleeding ;  which  is 
^.by  no  means  proper  for  scorbutic  patients.    But  he  talks  only 
^  oi  the  hot  scurvy,  or  what  Willis  terms  the  sulphureo-saline ; 
'  ^.  Aii  being  properly  the  disease,  if  we  would  distinguish  it  from 
^-  Jibe  hypochondriac  distemper.     He  recommends  milk,  or  a 
iililk  diet,  as  the  best  cure.    *    *    «    Chalybeatos  are  to  be 
.  gil^n,  with  the  addition  of  astringents,  and  the  fixed  temper- 
ate antiscorbutics,  especially  if  faintings,  fluxes,  or  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  afflict  the  patient.     For  the  wandering  gout,  or 
ftorbutic  pains,  after  gentle  purging,  a  decoction  of  guaiac 
and  sarsaparilla,  is  to  be  administered;  observing,  that  if 
'    these  pains  are  attended  with  few  or  no  other  scorbutic  symp« 
toms,  they  are  then  to  be  deemed  rheumatic" 

BoEBHAAYi  ON  BouBVY,  1708. — '*  Besides  the  common 
causes  usually  assigned  by  authors  as  productive  of  tho 
scurvy  both  at  sea  and  land,  he,  from  Sydenham,  adds  that 
particular  of  having  taken  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  Pern* 
rian  bark ;  then  describes  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
malady  in  its  beginning,  progress,  and  more  advanced  stages^ 
contained  in  the  four  following  sections. 

1.  **  An  unusual  laziness ;  an  inclination  to  rest ;  a  sponta- 
neous lassitude;  a  general  heaviness;  a  pain  of  all  the 
muscles  as  after  too  great  fatigue,  particularly  in  the  legs 
and  loins  ;  an  extreme  difficulty  in  walking,  especially  up  or 
down  a  steep  place ;  in  the  morning  upon  awaking,  the  limbs 
and  muscles  feel  as  if  wearied  and  bruised.  2.  A  difficulty 
of  breathing,  panting,  and  almost  suffocation,  upon  every 
little  motion  ;  a  swelling  of  the  legs,  often  disappearing,  and 
an  inability  to  move  them,  from  their  weight ;  red,  yellow,  or 
purple  spots;  a  pale  tawny  color  in  the  face;  a  beginning 
stench  of  the  mouth ;  a  swelling,  pain,  heat,  and  itching  of 
the  gums,  which  bleed  upon  the  least  pressure ;  bare  and  loose 
teeth ;  pains  of  different  sorts  wandering  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  external  as  well  as  internal,  occasioning  surprising 
anguish,  resembling  pleuritic,  stomachie,  iliac,  ocdic,  nephritie, 
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cjstic,  hepatio,  and  splenitio  pains.  Hemorrhages  occur  !& 
this  stage,  but  slight.  3.  A  most  offensive  rottenness,  in- 
flammation,  bleedingi  and  gangrene  of  the  gams;  looee, 
yellow,  black,  and  carious  teeth;  varicose  veins  under  thQ 
tongue ;  hemorrhages,  frequently  mortal,  from  under  the  skisi 
without  any  apparent  wound ;  as  also  from  the  lipe^  s(omach| 
liver,  lungs,  spleen,  pancreas,  nose,  eta  ;  ulcers  of  the  worst 
kind  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  chiefly  the  l^s,  yielding  tQ 
no  remedies,  of  a  gangrenous  disposition,  and  most  fetid 
smell;  scabies;  crusts;  a  dry  and  gentle  leprosy;  violenti 
piercing,  universal  nocturnal  pains;  livid  spots.  4.  Feveri' 
of  many  kinds,  hot,  malignant^  intermitting  all  manner  of 
Vfaysj  vague,  periodical,  continued,  occasioning  an  airily  § 
vomitings  ;  diarrhaa  ;  dysenteries  ;  severe  stranguries ;  iaint- 
ings;  and  an  oppression  upon  the  breast,  often  suddenly 
"mortal ;  a  dropsy  ;  consunkpti^^  ;  convulsion  ;  tremor ;  palsy ; 
contraction  of  the  tendons ;  black  spots ;  vomiting  and  purg> 
ing  of  blood ;  putrefaction  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
■lescntery,  [everything.]" 

<<  He  supposes  the  immediate  cause  of  the  scurvy  to  be  a 
singular  state  of  blood;  in  which  one  part  of  that  fluid  is  too 
thick  and  viscid ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  part  is 
too  thin  or  dissolved,  saltish  and  acrid.  Which  latter,  or  its 
acrimony,  is  either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quali^ :  a  distinc> 
tion  here  carefully  to  be  remarked.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  he 
founds  the  following  rules,  viz :  That  part  of  the  humor 
which  is  too  thick,  viscid,  and  stagnating,  must  be  attenuated, 
rendered  thinner,  and  put  in  motion;  meanwhile,  what  is 
already  too  thin,  is  to  be  thickened,  and  the  predominating 
acrimony  corrected  according  to  its  different  kind  and  species. 
Now,  as  a  singular  regard  must  be  had  at  the  same  time  to 
these  80  opposite  intentions  of  cure,  he  thinks  it  the  master- 
piece  of  art  to  cure  the  scurvy,  [and  well  he  may.]  And 
after  observing  that  smart  evacuations  always  exaa^perate,  and 
often  render  it  incurable,  he  lays  down  a  process  of  cure 
adapted  to  the  different  stages  and  symptoms,  as  distributed 
in  the  four  classes  or  sections.  It  is  needless  to  give  fioer* 
haave*s  prescriptions  here,  as  almost  all  of  them  iii  his  Materia 
Medica  are  taken  out  of  Willis. 
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He  condudes  the  subject  with  observiog,  that,  in  order 
to  a  saocessful  care  of  this  disease,  it  is  principallj  required 
to  investigi^te  the  peculiar  predomi Dating  acrimony  in  the 
humors:  and  as  this  acrimony  may  be  either  saline  and 
inuriatic,  acid  and  austere,  alkaline  and  fetid,  or  rancid  and 
oily ;  so  if  requires  different  find  opposite  cures ;  what  ia  ser- 
viceable to  one  scorbutic  patient^  proving  poisonous  to  an- 
other. The  name  of  the  distemper  is  not  so  much  to  bf 
studied,  but  each  particular  species  of  tY,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  acrimony  above  specifiedf  >0  if  it  were  a 
distinct  disease." 

It  is  very  plain  that  this  distinguished  physician  and  m^ 
ter-mind  held  all  diseases  to  be  scorbutic,  the  choleras,  dysen- 
teries, intermittent  and  other  feverSi  consumption,  convulsio^fify 
«tc. 

NrrescH  ok  the  Scurvy  at  Wibubg — Communicated  to 
Db.  Schulsb,  1732—1734.—**  It  may  be  be  proper,  first,  to 
observe,  that  the  scurvy  ia  here  a  common  disease.  But 
what  drew  particular  attention  to  it  this  year,  1732,  was  the 
uncommon  number  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  those  who  died, 
together  with  its  unusual  duration.  It  persisted  in  its  ravages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  month  of  August^ 
with  such  remarkable  violence;  that  I  was  sent  thithor  by 
express  orders  in  the  month  of  June.  I  observed  the  appear^ 
ances  of  the  disease  were  not  the  same  in  all;  but  varied 
according  to  the  different  constitutions  of  the  patients.  Those 
who  were  of  a  la^  habit,  labored  under  swelling  of  the  legs^^ 
(rarely  of  the  belly,)  yielding  easily  to  the  impression  of  the 
finger,  but  often  becoming  harder  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  malady.  The  hypochondria  for  the  most  p^rt  were  tumid, 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg  always  contracted,  with  livid 
Fpots  on  the  legs,  knees,  thighs,  and  back*  Those  spots,  par- 
ticularly on  the  legs  and  if  the  patient  was  full  of  blood, 
became  often  inflamed,  and  were  attended  with  most  acute 
pain,  and  quickness  pf  the  pulse.  Now  s^nd  then  the  white 
of  the  eye  [was]  altogether  bloody,  and  sometimes  the  eye- 
lids were  greatly  swelled,  b^ing  di^tfnded.with  effused  fltag- 
nating  blood.    In  some  the  sj>ots  wiQre.pr^tty  l^rge  j[9im)nr4]> 
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especially  upon  tbe  thighs  and  back ;  in  others  they  resembled 
nnly  flea-bites  [petechia],  and  were  accompanied  with  swell- 
ing of  the  legs,  nniversal  lassitude,  swelled,  bleeding,  and 
putrid  gums ;  as  also  a  pale  wan  countenance.  Several  were 
distressed  with  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough  and 
spitting,  giddiness,  and  faintings,  most  commonly  when  in  an 
srect  posture  ;  the  latter  often  proved  fatal  to  those  who  had 
been  long  afflicted.  The  appetite  from  the  beginning  was 
somewhat  impaired,  often  leaving  the  patient  upon  his  being 
affected  with  flatulencies  and  nausea,  but  returning  upon  the 
accession  of  a  purging.  The  feet,  scrotum  and  belly  were 
sometimes  greatly  distended  with  a  transparent  watery  swell- 
ing, and  the  skin  inflamed.  The  gums  having  become  a  mass 
of  spongy  flosh,  discharged,  upon  squeezing,  a  thin  fetid 
matter ;  and  the  salivary  glands  were  sometimes  so  stuffed, 
as  to  acquire  the  hardness  of  a  scirrhus,  which  could  not  be 
resolved  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  natural  and  spontane- 
ous salivation.  Persons  of  a  thin  habit  were  afflicted  with 
symptoms  different  from  those  who  were  corpulent.  They 
were  every  day  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  racked  with 
violent  shooting  pains  on  the  bones  of  the  legs  accompanied 
with  a  fever.  The  anguish  did  not  fix  in  one  place,  but  by 
shifting  produced  gouty  pains,  colics,  the  spasmodic  asthma, 
headaches,  toothaches,  and  contractions.  By  volatile  medicines 
having  been  improperly  given,  the  bowels,  the  liver  and  spleen, 
became  hard;  upon  which  ensued  either  a  dropsy,  consumption 
or  flux,  which  constantly  proved  fatal.  The  gums  were  swelled 
and  hard,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  often  overrun  with  a  can- 
cerous ulceration, 

"  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dreadful  calamity,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  remedies  should  be  suited  to  the  habit  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  *  *  *  Besides  the  use  of  8 
decoction  of  pine  tops,  I  found  it  necessary,  every  second  Ot 
third  day,  to  give  a  pretty  smart  purge :  '^hich  had  so  re 
markable  good  effects,  that  though  many  were  bloated,  yet 
none  became  dropsical.  Bleeding  with  caution  near  the  dt* 
cline  of  the  disease,  when  the  pulse  was  strong.  evI^A^tljr 
assisted  in  the  cure.    I  can  solemnly  affirm  it  waa^i  ^ 

with  an  increase  of  strength,  a  perfect  relaxatioii 
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dons,  which  had  before  been  attempted  to  no  puqKme  by  warm 
steams  and  baths,  and  a  more  speedy  recovery." 

The  great  and  most  severe  pestilential  period  of  the  last 
century,  that  culminated  in  1740  to  '44,  actually  commenced 
about  ten  years  before.  The  elemental  disturbances  and  non- 
average  seasons,  seem  to  have  set  in  as  early  as  1730.  In 
1732,  the  plague  prevailed  at  Tripoli,  Sidon,  and  Damascus ; 
and  the  American  plague  at  Charleston.  During  that  and 
the  next  year,  the  influenza  spiead  all  over  the  world. 
"  This  epidemic  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  most 
pestilential  period  of  this  century*"  (Webster^  vol.  i.  p.  282.) 
This  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  scurvy  at 
Wiburg,  in  1732,  and  why  it  persisted  until  August. 

A  treatise  by  this  author  was  published  in  1747,  on  scurvy 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Russian  armies.  The  observations  were 
made,  however,  during  this  same  prolonged  pestilential 
period,  and  nothing  of  scientific  interest  seems  to  be  added. 
He  censures  those  who  class  all  diseases  as  scurvy,  as  well  as 
those  who  undertake  to  circumscribe  it — makes  two  grand 
divisions  into  cold  or  chronic,  and  hot  or  febrile  scurvy — 
holds  that  a  concurrence  of  causes  produce  it,  anything  that 
depresses — that  it  is  limited  to  no  latitude  or  climate,  raging 
as  fiercely  at  Asoph  as  at  St.  Petersburgh — that  the  hot  days 
and  cold  nigkts  of  low,  inundated,  southern  localities,  were 
greatly  productive  of  it — and  has  nothing  new  in  the  treat* 
ment,  bat  depends  on  the  antiscorbutic  course  mainly.  He 
undertakes,  but  fails,  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  various  kinds 
or  species,  like  all  others  who  had  attempted  to  make  a 
system  of  it,  which  he  says  is  very  difficult  Pine  tops,  juni- 
per berries,  sorrel,  neutral  salts,  baths,  ointments,  oils, 
poultices,  tapping  and  scarifications,  alkalies,  acids,  diuretics 
as  nitre,  tonics,  testaoeous  powders,  etc.,  etc.,  with  spruce- 
beer,  horse  radish,  and  other  antiscorbutics,  and  proper  diet^ 
constituted  his  course  of  troatment. 

Baghstbom  on  ScuBVY,  1734. — *<  From  want  of  proper 

attention  to  the  history  of  the  scurvy,  its  causes  have  been 

miQ^ndlj,  tluMi^  supposed  to  be,  cold  in  northern 

^^|||.iS^th»|Mi.qf  ndt  meats,  etc.,  whereas  thi9  evil 
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in  ioMg  cfidinfg  t6  a  t&ki  tiniinmte  fttm  fresh  vegefaBle  fotti^ 
and  greens  ;  which  {b  alond  the  tinte  priihary  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. AikI  where  persons,  either  through  neglect  or  from 
Becessity^  refhiin  for  a  considerable  time  from  eating  the  fresh 
fraits  of  the  earth,  and  greens,  no  age,  no  elifnate  or  soil,  it 
ixempfed  from  its  attack.  Other  secondary  causes  maj  like- 
wise conctir :  but  recent  vegetables  are  found  alone  effectual 
to  preserve  the  bodj  from  tiiis  malady ;  and  most  speedily  to 
cnre  it,  even  in  a  few  days,  when  the  case  is  not  rendered 
desperate  by  the  patient's  being  dropsical  and  consumptive.  * 
*  '*'  From  all  which  the  author  eondudes,  thai  as  abstinence 
from  recent  vegetables  is  altogether  and  solely  the  cause  of 
the  distemper,  do  these  alone  are  its  effectual  remedies.  *  * 
In  examining  the  mineral  and  fossil  remedies,  which  have 
been  so  much  recommended  ibr  the  scurvy,  he  observes  of 
nitre,  that  as  it  is  a  copious  ingredient  in  most  plants,  *  *  » 
it  may  perhaps  be  serviceable ;  bat  otherwise,  all  those  classes 
are  to  be  avoided.  He  condemns  the  use  of  steel,  mercury^ 
and  alum ;  as  likewise  sulphureous  and  vitriolic  medicines, 
especially  the  strong  aeid  of  vitriol,  which  some  account  a 
gpecific  in  the  scurvy,  [how  the  doctors  will  differ.]'' 

SiNOPEUs  ON  THE  Scimvr  AT  Cboicstadt,  17S4. — "The 
learned  author,  in  his  very  elegant  and  accurate  account  of 
the  diseases  which  prevailed  at  Cronstadt,  from  the  year 
1780  to  the  end  of  1733,  observes,  that  when  he  first  came 
there,  A.  ix.  1730,  true  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  etc.  reigned^ 
Those  fevers  ceased  in  the  spring;  and  an  unusually  dry  and 
warm  summer  succeeding,  there  were  few  acute  diseases,  and 
even  old  habitual  complaints  became  more  tolerable.  A  dry 
and  cold  autumn,  with  a  seasonable  snowy  winter,  gave  rise 
to  but  very  few  acute  diseases,  till  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  ithen  a  catarrhal  fever  commenced.  The  weather 
proved  then  very  unsettled;  the  spring  was  cold  and  moist; 
the  summer  much  the  same,  with  little  heat.  This  catarrhal 
fever  raged  about  twenty  days.  Upon  its  remission,  pleurisies^ 
peripneiMonieSf  rheumatisms,  etc.,  took  place ;  and  an  inter'- 
lifting  feverf  which  continued  the  whole  spring;  as  also  the 
scurvy^  [all  baaed  ou  the  acorbatic  diathcsisy  the  catarrh  also ; 
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if  not,  on  what?  on  health?  prepoaterons.]  This  last  made 
its  appearance  in  the  month  of  Marob,  1731,  seizing  at  first 
only  a  few;  but  in  a  shcMrt  time  the  nnmber  of  soorbntic 
patients  was  equal  to  those  in  fevers;  and  afterwards  ex- 
ceeded them.  It  began  with  a  bloated,  sallow  complexion, 
livid  spots,  etc.,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  symptoms  as 
have  been  before  mentioned.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
May  it  raged  with  uncommon  violence,  and  continued  almost 
till  the  middle  of  July ;  when  it  was  abated  by  the  heat  of 
the  season;  [or  changed  its  type.]  Some  patients  became 
dropsical,  others  consumptive.  Some  labored  under  the  most 
niolent  colics ,  usith  obstinate  constipation  of  the  belly;  others 
were  seized  with  a  mortification  of  the  mouth  and  gums^ 
scorbutic  tumors,  etc.  Soft,  livid  swellings  arose  upon  the 
body :  they  were  judged  to  be  full  of  matter ;  but,  upon  open- 
ing them,  nothing  was  discharged  but  a  black,  dissolved  blood: 
the  ulcer  was  surrounded  by  a  fungous  rotten  flesh,  whose 
basis  seemed  Yery  deep,  and  bled  upon  the  gentlest  touch. 
A  very  accurate  description  of  scorbutic  tumors  and  ul- 
(Mrs. 

'*  Although  the  scurvy  was  a  distemper  bad  enough  of  itseli^ 
it  was,  however,  often  rendered  worse  by  being  complicated 
[as  the  author  supposed]  with  other  intercurrent  diseases,  viz.: 
fevers,  and  rheumatisms,  bat  especially  the  intermitting  fever. 
Jill  who  recovered  from  this  last,  became  scorbutic  There 
was  scarce  any  person  either  in  the  hospital  or  tovm^  who 
labored  under  even  a  chronic  disease,  who  was  not  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  scurvy t  [how  palpably  scurvy  is  the  base  of  all 
forms  of  disease.]  Hence  all  diseases  whatever  became  more 
troublesome  and  obstinate  this  spring. 

''  The  scurvy  having  entirely  [as  supposed]  ceased  in  July,  a 
few  mild  fevers  took  plaoe  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

<'In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1732,  a  gentle  vernal  fever 
prevailed ;  soon  after,  the  bastard  pleurisy  was  more  frequent ; 
and,  lastly,  the  scurvy.  All  those  diseases  entirely  ceased 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  warm  and  dry  summer.  This  con- 
tinued but  for  a  month,  when  the  weather  changed  to  rain  and 
cold ;  which  induced  a  universal  distemper,  viz. :  a  catarrh,  with 
eo^h,  etc.    It  spread  itself  over  all  the  countries  about,  raged 
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much  at  Petersburg,  and  affected  evm  those  who  were  at  sea. 
The  Tcrnal  scurvy,  1733,  was  milder  than  any  of  the  former; 
but,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  custom,  continued  during  t/te 
whole  summer  and  autumn,  the  seasons  proving  wet  and  un- 
comfortable. (He  has  one  singular  olwervation,  That  the 
scabies  and  purpura  prevailed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
scurvy.)  The  remedies  u»ed,  were,  essences  and  conserves  of 
the  antiscorbutic  plants,  hot  aromatics,  bitters,  etc." 

This  is  an  admirable  account,  and  who  does  not  see  that 
all  the  diseases  of  the  different  seasons  were  nothing  but 
varied  forms  of  one  disease,  instead  of  ^'  complications"  of 
numerous  essences  with  that  of  scurvy?  The  great  pesti- 
lential period  of  1740  is  seen  to  be  opening,  by  the  aggrava- 
tion and  persistency  of  scurvy. 

Kramer  on  Scurvy  in  the  Hungarian  TBOOPSy  1787. — "  The 
calamity  which  afflicts  the  Imperial  troops,  is  not  that  species 
of  scurvy  described  by  Eugalonus  and  others.  It  differs  from 
it  in  three  particulars. 

'<  1.  It  is  not  infectious.  No  officers  are  seized  with  it ;  and 
only  the  regiments  of  such  nations  as  use  too  gross  diet  2. 
It  is  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary  disease.  It  attacks  only 
those  who  have  recovered  from  fevers,  and  especially  such  as 
have  had  frequent  relapses.  8.  It  is  not  attended  with  the 
many  symptoms  described  by  those  authors.  The  appearances 
in  all  are  constantly  uniform  [who  believes  so?J,  and  as 
follow. 

<'  In  the  first  stage  the  gums  are  swelled ;  they  are  apt  to 
bleed,  and  stained  with  livid  spots.  Upon  which  ensue  great 
putrefaction,  a  most  offensive  stench  from  the  mouth,  and  a 
falling  out  of  the  teeth. 

'*  In  the  second  stage  or  degree  of  the  malady,  there  is  for 
the  most  part  a  contraction  of  the  joint  of  the  knee,  so  that 
the  patient  cannot  extend  his  leg.  Violent  shooting  pains  are 
felt  in  this  joint,  as  likewise  often  in  the  other  joints  of  the 
body.  The  contracted  knees  are  also  swelled,  with  incredible 
pain  and  rigor  of  the  tendons;  and  the  skin  is  covered  with 
bluish  stains  interspersed  with  small  miliary  eruptions.  In 
one  night's  time  the  eyes,  and  even  other  parts  of  the  body, 
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become  oovered  with  large  livid  spots,  [in  eyery  case?]  as  if 
the  patient  had  received  several  bruises..  These  spots  are 
altogether  without  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
even  cheeks,  become  greatly  swelled,  and  hard,  nay  altogether 
indurated.  But  those  swellings,  as  also  the  large  stains,  never 
suppurate.  The  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  bard;  the  urine 
red,  with  a  thick  unequal  sediment. 

'*  If  the  patient  still  continues  to  use  an  improper  diet,  as  is 
the  case  of  many  of  our  common  soldiers  from  want  of  neces- 
saries in  Hungary,  the  m&lady  advances  to  its  third  stage* 
The  gums  become  prodigiously  swelled,  together  with  the 
cheeks.  A  mortification,  or  caries  of  the  jaw,  ensues ;  both 
which  prove  incurable.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  great, 
that  the  patients  not  only  faint  away  upon  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  body;  but  frequently,  when  walking  about,  drop 
down  suddenly  dead.  They  generally  complain  excessively 
of  this  difficulty  of  breathing  a  few  days  before  death, 
though  they  have  neither  cough  nor  spitting.  ^11  the  speeiee 
of  dropsies  and  watery  swellings  on  the  body^  accompany  the 
advanced  stages  of  this  calamity ;  [uniformly,  every  case  ?]  in 
so  much  that,  by  lying  with  the  head  in  a  declining  posture, 
the  face  in  half  an  hour  becomes  so  swelled,  that  the  person 
cannot  open  his  eyes.  Such  swellings  often  disappear  and 
return.  They  are  subject  to  profuse  hletdings  at  the  nose^ 
[every  case?]  and.  in  these  deplorable  circumstances,  to  a 
purging  with  frequent  discharges  of  blood  by  stool  [cholera  and 
dysentery],  which  often  closes  the  scene,  *  ♦  «  In  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  the  appetite  and  thirst  are  natural; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  malady,  the  appetite  fails  and 
the  thirst  is  increased.  Of  the  many  other  symptoms  described 
in  this  disease  by  authors,  none  else  occur  but  those  alone 
which  have  been  mentioned.  [Kramer  tried  hard  but  failed 
to  make  scurvy  appear  a  uniform  disease.]  *  *  *  If  the 
patient  survives  until  summer,  he  either  perfectly  recovers,  or 
remains  incurably  contracted. 

"  The  causes  of  this  evil  are,  frequent  relapses  after  fevers^ 
[and  what  causes  the  fevers  ?]  which  have  been  epidemic  in 
the  country ;  the  moist  and  marshy  soil ;  but  especially  gross 
and  viscid  diet,  viz. :  flesh  and  the  grosser  fSEuines.    *    «    *- 
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I  oome  now  to  what  has  been  attempted,  both  by  myaelf  and 
others,  towards  the  core :  and  most  first  obaerve,  that  fonr 
hundred  of  the  troops  near  Belgrade  having  taken  mercarj 
withont  mj  advice,  the  drefulfol  oonseqnence  was,  they  all  died 
in  a  salivation  1  Shunning,  therefore,  that  fatal  drug,  I  gene- 
rally at  first  gave  a  vomit,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  stomach, 
and  so  to  procure  a  more  oertain  entrance  of  the  specific  anti- 
scorbutics, with  their  full  virtues,  into  the  blood.  I  then 
administered,  in  every  form  that  could  be  thought  of,  or  that 
1m8  been  recommended  by  authors,  the  most  approved  anti* 
aoorbutic  remedies ;  but,  alas,  all  was  in  vain  i  *  *  * 
After  having  met  with  such  melancholy  disappointments,  in 
the  trial  of  what  has  been  recommended  by  others,  and 
whatever  I  could  think  of  myself;  reflecting  that  tedious 
fevers  had  generally  preceded,  and  that  a  slow  /ever  still 
aeeompanied  the  disease^  I  had  recourse  to  the  oort  peruv. 
given  in  the  form  either  of  electuary  or  infusion.  By  this,  in 
a  few  days,  I  formerly  cured  sixty  soldiers  in  the  raiment  of 
Bagnan,  who  were  in  the  second  stage  of  tho  diseasa  It  is 
now  two  years  since :  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  proper 
diet,  and  such  food  as  cannot  at  this  time  be  procured.  I 
have  already  tried  mustard  seed,  whidi  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  besieged  garrison  of  Bochelle,  when  overrun  with  this 
disease )  but  here,  like  all  other  remedies,  it  is  of  no  e£5cacy« 
*  *  *  I  therefore  humbly  request,  that  if  any  of  you, 
gentlemen,  be  possessed  of  an  arcanum,  or  a  remedy  that  may 
overcome  this  Herculean  disease,  you  will  favor  me  with  it ; 
as  also  your  best  advice.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  fixed  mercury  boasted  of  by  Doteos  and 
Helmont,  which  will  cure  the  scurvy  without  the  aid  of  such 
a  proper  diet  as  cannot  at  this  time  be  procured  for  tho 
wretched  sufferers  in  Hungary.'' 

The  Facvlty*s  •^nwuer.— "  We  have  received  your  very 
accurate  account  of  the  scurvy,  which  commits  such  dreadful 
havock  among  the  Imperial  troops  during  the  spring  in  Hun- 
gary ;  and  it  is  ordered  directly  to  be  printed.  After  having 
had  all  circumstances  duly  weighed  by  the  most  experienced 
of  our  faculty,  the  first  rule  we  prescribe,  is  great  attention 
*lo  the  nonnaturab,  [in  other  words  hygiene.]    Without  tbi% 
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the  most  excellent  medicines  may  fail;  bat  when  a  proper 
Regard  is  had  to  these,  simple  remedies  will  do  great  things. 
As  the  Ronrces  of  this  calamity  seem  to  be  impure  air,  and  an 
unwholesome  marshy  soil  (evils  not  easily  remedied),  the 
troops  must  often  shift  their  quarters,  and  remove  into  a  bet- 
ter ai^  When  in  unhealthful  stations,  they  are,  by  way  of 
prevention,  to  use  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  juniper,  etc*  They 
should  have  always  dry  straw  to  lay  upon  the  ground ;  and 
as  wholesome  food  as  can  be  procured  for  them.  « 

**  As  to  the  cure  (after  noting  with  infamy  those  who  havf) 
recommended  a  mercurial  salivation  in  this  disease,  as  more 
properly  destroyers  •f  the  human  race  than  physicians)  we 
would  advise  a  gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  to  be  premised ; 
and  afterwards  the  approved  antiscorbutics  of  the  vegetable 
kind  to  be  given,  viz.,  scurvy -grass,  brook-lime,  cresses,  fhmf* 
tory,  St  John's  wort,  marsh-trefoil,  etc.  The  juice,  extract, 
tincture,  decoction,  etc.,  of  these,  may  be  administered  either 
in  whey  or  broth.  As  you  have  none  of  those  plants,  we 
have  sent  you  their  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  country ;  and 
until  such  time  .as  they  grow  up,  have  supplied  you  with  a 
quantity  of  the  dried  herbs,  and  of  their  inspissated  juices." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  pestilential 
period  of  this  date— it  is  seen  now  to  be  drawing  towards 
its  culmination. 

Hoffman  on  the  Scttrvy,  1789. — "  In  what  he  terms  a  com^ 
plete  history  of  this  disease,  (in  an  enumeration  of  the  symp- 
toms, classed  in  Willis's  manner  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  affected,)  among  other  things  he  observes, 
the  scorbutic  colic  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  the 
pain  being  so  shooting,  acute,  and  intolerable.  The  belly  is 
not,  as  in  other  colics,  distended  with  wind :  but  the  navel  is 
drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  sufiScient  to  hold  one's 
fist  It  is  very  obstinate,  yielding  neither  to  medicines  nor 
fomentations;  and  has  often  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  ter- 
minates in  a  palsy,  [lead  scorbutus?]  After  a  preceding  scor- 
butic asthma,  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  a  dropsy, 
especially  if  violent  purgatives  have  been  used.  The  scorbu- 
tic toothache  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  its  suddenly 
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attacking,  and  as  suddenlj  leaving  the  patient  Scorbutic 
headaches  are  meet  troublesome  in  theerening;  but  upon  a 
sweat  breaking  out,  they  leave  the  patient.  Some  in  this 
disease  keep  awake  for  manj  weeks  without  being  sensibly 
weakened  by  it  Scorbutic  .ulcers  appear  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  the  part  is  painful ;  then  the  cuticle  separates 
in  like  manner  as  if  boiling  water  had  been  poured  upon  it; 
a  watery  humor  oozes  forth,  and  the  p^o-t  becomes  extremely 
painful;  but  true  purulent  matter  is  scarce  ever  observed  to 
flow  from  the  ulcer.  At  other  times,  scorbutic  ulcers  con- 
tinue deep,  and  quite  dry,  without  affording  any  discharge ; 
and  these  are  very  apt  to  gangrene. 

''  He  thinks  the  best  cure  for  the  scurvy  is  the  mineral 
waters  [good].  They  are  sufficient  to  effect  it,  as  long  expe- 
rience had  convinced  him,  when  aided  by  a  proper  diet  and 
regimen  [if  curable].  For  this  purpose,  he  recommends  the 
Caroline  and  Selter's  waters.  Where  the  conveniency  of 
mineral  waters  is  wanting,  he  advises  drinking  simple,  pure, 
and  light  water  of  any  sort;  which  will  often  remove  the 
disease.  But  it  is  still  better  if  the  water  partakes  of  steel 
principles,  such  as  the  Lauchstadt  spring,  two  miles  from 
Halb.  It  is  to  be  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  used.  He 
likewise  recommends  a  milk-diet,  especially  asses'  milk. 
When  a  scorbutic  habit  of  body  is  complicated  with  obtruct- 
ed  viscera,  cachexies,  the  hypochondriac  disease,  or  the  pur- 
pura chronica;  then  the  cure  succeeds  better,  if  the  milk  be 
taken  mixed  with  the  mineral  water.  He  observes  the  great 
detriment  of  mercury  in  this  distemper;  and  mentions  vari- 
ous antiscorbutics,  bitters,  emollients,  etc.,  that  may  be 
proper." 

The  scorbutic  source  of  disease  and  the  supposed  old  source 
descended  from  the  ancients  are  here  recognized|  in  this  dis- 
tinguished writer's  causes  of  disease. 

Bebkelet,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clotne,  on  ScurvTi  1744 — 
"  The  scurvy  may  be  cured  (if  the  author  may  judge  by  what 
he  has  experienced)  by  the  sole,  regular,  constant,  and  copious 
use  of  tar«water." 
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Mr.  Waltbb,  Gohpilbb  of  Lobd  AKsoir's  Papkbs  on 
ScDRYY,  1748—^  Voyage  round  the  World  in  1740,  '41, 
'42,  '43,  '44. — "  This  disease,  so  frequently  attending  all  long 
voyages,  and  so  particularly  destructive  to  us,  is  surely  the 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  of  any  that  affects  the  human 
body.  Its  symptoms  are  inconstant  and  innumerable,  and  its 
progress  and  effects  extremely  irregular:  for  scarcely  any  two 
persons  have  the  same  complaints ;  and  where  there  hath  been 
found  some  conformity  in  the  symptoms,  the  order  of  their 
appearance  has  been  totally  different,  [mark  this,  reader.] 
However,  though  it  frequently  puts  on  the  form  of  many 
other  diseases,  [rather,  all  supposed  'other  diseases'  are  but 
forms  of  scurvy ;  which  explains  the  whole  riddle,]  and  is 
therefore  not  to  be  described  by  any  exclusive  and  infallible 
criterions;  yet  there  are  some  symptoms  which  are  more 
general  than  the  rest,  and  occurring  the  oftenest,  deserve  a 
more  particular  enumeration.  These  common  appearances 
are,  large  discolored  spots  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body ;  swelled  legs ;  putrid  gums ;  and  above  all,  ah 
extraordinary  lassitude  of  the  whole  body,  especially  after 
any  exercise,  however  inconsiderable:  and  this  lassitude  at 
last  degenerates  into  a  proneness  to  swoon,  on  the  least  exer* 
tion  of  strength,  or  even  on  the  least  motion.  This  disease 
is  likewise  usually  attended  with  a  strange  dejection  of 
spirits ;  and  with  shiverings,  tremblings,  and  a  disposition  to 
be  seized  with  the  most  dreadfal  terrors  on  the  slightest  acci* 
dent.  Indeed  it  was  most  remarkable,  in  all  our  reiterated 
experience  of  this  malady,  that  whatever  discouraged  our 
people,  or  at  any  time  damped  their  hopes,  never  failed  to 
add  new  vigor  to  the  distemper :  for  it  usually  killed  those 
who  were  in  the  last  stages  of  it,  and  confined  those  to  their 
hammocks  who  were  before  capable  of  some  kind  of  duty« 
So  that  it  seemed,  as  if  alacrity  of  mind,  and  sanguine 
thoughts,  were  no  contemptible  preservatives  from  its  fatal 
malignity." 

We  have  before  spoken  of  mental  depression  as  a  powerful 
means  of  impairing  nutrition.  And  of  miracles  being  wrought 
by  hope,  which  stimulates  nutrition.  There  is  but  one  law  of 
healing. 
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'*  But  ifc  is  uot  eaey  to  complete  the  loDg  roll  of  the  varioa& 
ooncomitants  of  this  disease.  For  it  often  produced  putrid 
/everSf  pleuruieSf  the  jaundice^  and  violetU  rheumaiic  paius^ 
{in  other  words,  it  appeared  in  these  forms  in  different  consti- 
tutions.] And  sometimes  it  occasioned  an  obstinate  costive 
ness;  which  was  generally  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  and  this  was  esteen^ed  the  most  deadly  of  all  the 
scorbutic  symptoms,  [water  in  the  chest]  At  other  times  the 
whole  body,  but  more  especially  the  legs,  were  subject  to 
iilcers  of  the  worst  kind,  attended  with  rotten  bones,  and  such 
|L  luxuriancy  of  fungous  flesh  as  yielded  to  no  remedy.  But  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  what  would  be  scarcely 
credible  upon  any  single  evidence,  is,  that  the  scars  of  wounds 
which  had  been  for  many  years  healed,  were  forced  open  again 
by  this  virulent  distemper." 

This  recrudescence  is  an  invariable  attendant  on  hydropho- 
bia ;  the  wound  from  the  bite  always  re-opens,  showing  hydro- 
phobia in  human  subjects  to  be  scorbutus ;  as  the  disease  in 
dogs  undoubtedly  is. 

''  Of  this  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  in  one  of  the 
Invalids  on  board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been  wounded 
above  fifty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne :  for  though 
he  was  cured  soon  after,  and  had  continued  well  for  a  great 
number  of  years  past;  yet,  on  his  being  attacked  by  the 
^urvy,  his  wounds^  in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  broke  out 
afresh,  and  appeared  as  if  they  never  had  been  healed.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  astonishing,  the  callus  of  a  broken  bone^ 
which  had  been  completely  formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found 
to  be  hereby  dissolved;  and  the  fracture  seemed  as  if  it  had 
never  been  consolidated.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  this  disease 
wore  almost  in  every  instance  wonderful.  For  many  of  our 
people,  though  confined  to  their  hammocks,  appeared  to  have 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  health;  for  they  ate  and  drank 
heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked  with  much  seeming  vigor, 
and  with  a  loud,  strong  tone  of  voice ;  and  yet  on  their  being 
the  least  moved,  though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of  the  sliip 
to  the  other,  and  that  in  their  liammocks,  they  have  immedi- 
ately expired.  And  oUiers,  who  have  confided  in  their  seem- 
ing strength,  and  have  resolved  to  get  out  of  their  hammocks, 
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have  died  before  they  could  well  reach  the  deck*  And  it  was 
DO  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  could  do  some  kind  of  duty « 
and  walk  the  deck,  to  drop  down  dead  in  an  instant,  on  any 
endeavors  to  act  with  their  utmost  vigor ;  many  of  our  people 
having  perished  in  this  manner,  during  the  course  of  this 
voyage. 

'<  Upon  arriving  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  one  hua? 
dred  and  sixty-seven  sick  persons  were  put  on  shore,  bestdeai 
at  least  a  dc^en  who  died  in  the  hoate,  on  their  being  exposed 
to  the  fresh  air.  The  extreme  weakness  of  the  sick  may  be 
collected  from  the  numbers  who  died  after  they  got  on  shore: 
for  it  had  generally  been  found,  that  the  laud,  and  the  re* 
freshments  it  produces,  very  soon  recover  most  stages  of  the 
sea-scurvy ;  yet  it  was  near  twenty  days  after  their  landings 
before  the  mortality  was  tolerably  ceased:  and  for  the  first  teu 
or  twelve  days,  they  buried  rarely  less  than  six  each  ^ay, 
and  many  of  those  who  survived,  recovered  by  very  alow  and 
insensible  degrees.  *  *  *  The  bavoc  which  this  dreadful 
calamity  made  in  those  sbips*  was  truly  surprising.  The 
Cetfturion,  from  her  leaving  England,  when  at  this  island.had 
buried  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  and  had  but  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  remaining  of  her  compliment  The 
Gloucester,  out  of  a  smaller  compliment,  buried  the  same 
number,  and  had  only  eighty-two  alive.  This  dreadful  mor- 
tality had  fallen  severer  on  the  invalids  and  marines  than  on 
the  sailors :  for  on  board  the  Centurion,  out  of  fifty  invalids, 
and  seventy-nine  marines,  there  remained  only  four  invalids, 
including  officers,  and  eleven  marines;  and  on  board  the 
Olouccster,  every  invalid  died,  and  only  two  marines  escaped 
out  of  forty-eight. 

'^  In  less,  however,  than  seven  weeks  after  leaving  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  having  continued  in  perfect  health  for  a  considera* 
ble  time  before,  this  fatal  disease  broke  out  again  amongst 
them.  ♦  *  *  We  had  a  considerable  stock  of  fresh  pro- 
visions on  board,  being  the  hogs  and  fowls  taken  at  Paita* 
We  besides,  almost  daily,  caught  great  abundance  of  bonito's, 
dolphins  and  albicorcs :  and  the  unsettled  season  having  proved 
extremely  rainy  [note  the  constitution  of  the  seasoiij,  supplied 
OS  with  plenty  of  water;  so  that  each  man  had  five  pints  a- 
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day  daring  the  passage.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  plenty  of 
water,  and  fresh  provisions  [not  vegetables]  distribated 
among  the  sick,  the  whole  crew  often  fed  npon  fish ;  yet  nei- 
ther were  the  sick  hereby  relieved,  nor  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  disease  retarded.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  kept  all 
our  ports  open,  and  took  ancommon  pains  in  sweetening  and 
cleansing  the  ship ;  yet  neither  the  progress,  nor  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  were  thereby  sensibly  abated."     ♦        •        ♦ 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that  this  was  a 
pestilential  period,  the  world  over,  like  the  extraordinary 
years  that  produced  the  Irish  fiunine.  Every  plants  animal, 
fish,  and  human  being  was  more  or  less  scorbutic 

"  Upon  their  arrival  at  Tinian,  they  soon  began  to  feel  the 
salutary  influence  of  the  land :  for  though  they  had  buried  in 
two  days  before  twenty-one  men,  yet  they  did  not  lose  above 
ten  more  from  the  day  after  they  were  landed ;  and  reaped  so 
much  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  the  island,  particularly  those 
of  the  acid  kind,  that  in  a  week's  time  there  were  but  few  t)f 
them  who  were  not  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  move 
about  without  help.'' 

Ellis  on  Scurvy,  1748—^  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay  in 
the  Years  1746  and  1747,  for  Discovering  a  Jforth^West 
Passage — "  The  bringing  two  casks  of  brandy  from  York 
Fort  for  our  Christmas  cheer,  was  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences.  The  people  had  been  healthy  enough  before  this 
season  of  mirth  came ;  but  indulging  themselves  too  freely, 
they  were  soon  invaded  by  the  scurvy,  the  constant  attendant 
on  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  [topers  are  always  scorbutic]. 
It  is  a  melancholy,  but  withal  a  necessary  task,  to  describe 
the  progress  of  this  foul  and  fatal  distemper.  Our  men,  when 
first  seized  with  it,  began  to  droop,  to  grow  heavy,  listless, 
and  at  length  indolent,  to  the  last  degree ;  a  tightness  io  the 
chest,  pains  in  the  breast,  and  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing 
followed ;  then  ensued  livid  spots  upon  the  thighs,  swelled 
legs,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  putrid  gums,  teeth  loose,  a 
coagulation  of  blood  upon  and  near  the  back-bone,  with 
countenances  bloated  and  sallow ;  these  symptoms  continually 
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increasing,  till  at  length  death  carried  them  off^  either  by  a 
flux  or  a  dropsy*  Those  medicines,  which  in  other  countries 
are  generally  used  with  good  effects,  proved  entirely  ineffec- 
tual here.  For  unctions  and  fomentations,  when  applied  to 
contracted  limbs,  afforded  no  relief:  fresh  prOTisions,  indeed, 
when  we  could  get  them,  did  somewhat*  But  the  only 
powerful  and  prevailing  medicine  was  tar-water  [a  good 
eliminant] ;  and  the  steady  use  of  this  saved  many,  even  after 
the  disease  was  far  advanced,  when  all  other  medicines  lost 
their  efficacy,  and  were  tried  to  no  purpose.  As  far  as  we 
could  observe,  this  salutary  drink  operated  no  other  way 
than  by  urine." 

Mead  on  Scubvt,  1749. — "  The  learned  author  very  justly 
describes  the  most  essential  symptoms  of  the  scurvy.  He 
imagines  the  air  even  more  than  any  other  agent  concerned  in 
bringing  on  this  calamity.  •  *  •  Other  causes,  as  bad 
diet,  etc.,  concur  to  breed  the  disease.  •  •  •  Wine-vine- 
gar is  a  proper  preservative.  He  observes,  that  the  disease 
is  cured  by  vegetables,  and  land-air;  and  that  hotter  and 
oolder  vegetables,  when  mixed,  qualify  each  other,  especially 
as  the  acid  fruits  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage  were  found  (^  most 
benefit.  Milk  of  all  sorts,  and  its  whey,  when  it  can  be  had,* 
are  proper  antiscorbutic  food  and  physia'^ 

RussEL  ON  Scurvy,  1760. — Nothing  new  or  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  author.  He  regards  table  salt  as 
preservative  against  scurvy,  not  as  causing  it. 

HuxHAK  ON  ScuBVY,  1750. — ^**  He  thinks  the  scurvy  at  sea 
owing  to  bad  provisions,  bad  water,  bad  beer,  etc.  The  per* 
nicious  effects  of  which  will  be  considerably  augmented  by 
living  in  a  moist,  salt  atmosphere,  and  breathing  the  foul  air 
betwixt  decks.  The  most  effectual  way  of  correcting  this 
alkalescent  acrimony  in  the  blood,  is  by  vegetables  and 
mineral  acids:  and  for  that  purpose  he  particularly  recom- 
mends cider ;  of  which  each  sailor  should  have  at  least  a  pint 
a -day. 

2fi 
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Gmblut  ok  Soubtt,  1756 — 1760--*/8  JoutmI  of  Voyage 
mttde  by  order  of  tie  Court  of  Russia  into  Ramavatzin, 
by  the  Coast  of  Siberia.—**  On  the  18th  of  Angast,  1736, 
the  ship  entered  ihe  river  Earanlach,  in  the  latitude  of 
71^.  The  first  care  of  the  commanding  officer  was  to 
bnild  a  habitation  for  their  winter  quarters.  *  ^  *  On 
the  12th  of  September  they  took  possession  of  their  winter 
quarters,  all  of  them  being  then  in  perfect  health  except  one 
soldier.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the  oold  became  very 
severe,  and  the  scurvy  made  its  appearance.  The  sun  was 
seen  no  more  after  the  5th  of  November  for  two  months.  On 
the  18th  of  December  the  lieutenant,  a  man  of  a  strong  and 
robust  constitution,  and  another  person,  died,  of  the  scurvy." 

How  is  this,  '^  a  strong  and  robust'^  man,  the  Jlrst  to  die 

of  scurvy?    The  argument  often  advanced  against  our  theory 

of  cholera  is,  the  robust  are  attad^ed  and  die.    The  ezplana- 

.   tion  is  this ;  the  plump  and  fat  are  mistaken,  often,  for  robust, 

when  very  scorbutic. 

•<  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  lieutenant,  it  is  said,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  it  was  remarked,  he  had  a 
friolent  fever^  an  asthma,  an  insensibility  over  the  whole  body 
(paralysis  of  sensation},  and  an  hiccough,  under  which  he 
expired  [five  diseases  I  enough  to  kill  a  captain].  Upon 
opening  the  body,  the  right  side  was  observed  marked  all 
over  with  bluish  scorbutic  spots.  The  penis  was  erect,  and 
discharged  blood  into  the  bladder;  in  the  cavity  of  which 
was  found  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  and  other  impurities. 
The  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  covered  with  a  viscid  humor ; 
the  throat  and' nspera  arteria  were  inflamed;  the  heart  and 
the  great  artery  were  distended  with  a  blackish  blood ;  and 
the  kidneys  as  if  they  had  been  mortified :  the  stomach  never- 
theless was  discovered  sound,  and  without  defect     *    •    • 

*'  Of  all  the  company,  eight  persons  only  had  the  good  for' 
tune  to  escape  with  Hfe,  ♦  *  ♦  They  were  kept  in  per- 
petual motion  and  exercise;  being  constantly  employed  in 
cutting  down  wood,  and  in  warming  thediambers,  in  attending 
and  assisting  the  distressed." 
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ADDorisTOK  OH  SouBTT,  1753. — ''Tho  description  of  the 
diseaae  is  borrowed  from  Cockbarn,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman, 
Eagalenns^  Lord  Anson's  Foyage,  etc.  The  care  proposed  at 
sea,  is  to  be  began,  if  there  be  anj  mark  of  fallaess,  by  blood- 
letting. *  •  *  In-order  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  redund- 
ant blood  still  more,  the  patient  is  afterwards  to  be  put  under  a 
course  of  gentle  and  daily  purgation,  with  sea-water.  *  * 
The  patient  (with  some  exceptioos)  is  to  be  bathed  every  morn- 
ing in  the  sea  just  before  he  drinks  the  water.  Sea- water  is 
also  used  externally,  whore  there  are  ulcers  on  the  gums  and 
legs,  or  carious  bones.  *  *  *  In  scorbutic  fluxes,  mortificationsi 
and  hemorrhages,  the  salt-water  is  to  be  omitted.  The  most 
probable  way  to  remove  the  last  symptom,  is,  to  bleed  the 
patient  as  often  and  as  much  as  his  strength  and  age  will  per* 
mit ;  [1]  to  open  the  belly,  if  costive,  by  clysters  ]  and  to  oblige 
him  to  live  entirely  on  the  unfermented  farines,  [alas,  alas  I] 
and  to  drink  freely  of  water  softened  with  gum  arabic  and 
strongly  acidulated  with  spirit  of  sea-salt." 

BisssT  ON  ScuBVT,  1755.— «« Chap.  1.  Of  the  frogrus  and 
different  species  of  the  scurvy.  [For  a  description  of  the  two 
first  stages,  see  our  quotation  in  the  Appendix  to  Essay  on 
Cholera.]  Being  arrived  at  its  third  and  last  stage,  some 
other  symptoms  and  symptomatic  diseases  frequently  arise, 
which  with  the  former  symptoms  swiftly  increase,  and  soon 
and  infallibly  end  in  death ;  if  the  patient  has  not  the  benefit 
of  a  proper  regimen,  ripe  fruits,  or  green  vegetables.  The 
forms  the  scurvy  now  assumes  are  divided  into  five  classes. 
The  first  is,  when  an  anasarca  is  the  most  prevalent  symptom. 
In  the  second  species,  the  anasarca  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
tlio  legs  and  feet  *  *  *  /n  the  third  the  legs  are  swelled  and 
hard,  chiefly  at  the  calves,  and  sometimes  tbey  are  greatly  in- 
durated without  much  swelling.  The  muscles  of  the  thighs 
are  often  rigid  and  painful,  and  the  benders  of  the  legs  some- 
times contracted,  with  one  or  both  knees  rigid,  having  a  hard 
discolored  swelling.  *  *  *  TA^/ot^lA  species  is  distinguished 
by  a  dry  emaciated  habit  and  legs,  excruciating  bone«aches,  fre? 
queotly  most  violent  in  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  legs.  * 
f  "*"  It  has  a  great  affinity  toa  speoits  of  oacbisjyiiidiioed  by  in^ 
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torraittents  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fifih  Bpeeies,  the  most 
malignant  and  fatal,  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  continued  or 
remitting  fever  ^  and  sometimes  the  second  and  third  species 
degenerate  into  it,  especially  if  supervened  by  any  degree  or 
species  of  fever.  *  *  *  The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  ulcerated, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  caries  of  the  maxillary  bones.  It  is 
attended  sometimes  with  a  slow  continued^  remitting  or  irregu 
lar  intermitting  fever  and  thirst  Its  progress  is  swift,  [is  it 
yellow  fever?]  It  is  sometimes  formed  by  a  complication  of 
the  scurvy  with  the  cachexy  from  an  intermittent;  and  it  is 
generally  this  species  which  succeeds  fevers  at  sea.  Two 
cases  occuri'ed  wherein  the  diuresis  was  much  impaired,  with 
thick  turbid  urine,  and  sometimes  a  spurious  ischuria;  in  both 
the  disease  quickly  increased  with  profuse  hemorrhages  at 
times  from  the  nose.  Such  hemorrhages  however  do  not  often 
occur,  a  cough  scarce  ever,  nor  any  considerable  dyspnoea  in 
the  scurvies  in  the  West  Indies;  nor  did  the  author  ever  see 
one  case  of  luxuriant  spongy  flesh  arising  from  the  gums* 

"  Persons  under  a  manifest  [slow]  scurvy  are  not  invaded 
foith  the  bilious  fever  in  the  West  Indies  ;  yet  this  fever  often 
attacks  them  when  highly  predisposed  to  the  scurvy,  as  also 
when  recovering  from  it,  in  both  cases  proving  very  fatal. 

''Chap.  2.  Of  the  external  and  internal  causes  of  the 
scurvy,  Src.  The  predisposing  cause  to  this  disease  in  the 
West  Indies  is,  according  to  the  author's  hypothesis,  the  in- 
tense diurnal  heat,  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  zenith ; 
joined  with  a  constitution  not  seasoned  to  the  torrid  zone; 
which  weakens  the  digestive  and  assimilating  powers  of  the 
body.      ••♦•••*##• 

"  Chap.  8.  Of  the  prevention  of  the  scurvy.      «    «     »     * 
**  Chap.  4.  Of  the  method  of  curing  the  scurvy.      ♦     ♦     ♦ 
"  Having  before  constituted  five  different  species  of  scurvy ; 
in  the  treatment  of  the  first  we  must  chiefly  regard  the  dropsy 
•    *    *    •    The  second  species  is  indeed  for  the  most  part 
soon  cured  by  a  proper  vegetable  diet  only.   The  third  species 
requires  a  still  greater  proportion  of  attenuants,  deobstments, 
and  demulcents,  together  with  some  emollients :  consequently 
sweet  oranges  will  be  the  most  suitable  remedy  for  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal  ase.    The  cure  of  the  ibarth  speeies  is  t(F 
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be  attempted  by  attennants,  demulcentSi  emollients,  sndorifics, 
and  bathing  in  warm  water;  nsing  afterwards  the  cold 
bath,  eicercise,  and  other  corroborants.  In  the  fifth  species^ 
[yellow  and  other  fevers,]  the  best  internal  remedies  are  juice 
of  limes  or  lemons  shad-docks,  pomegranates,  cashew  apples, 
and  all  subacid  snbastringent  fruits,  yerjnice,  spirit  of  vitriol, 
Peruvian  baric  {quinine],  a  decoction  or  extract  of  the  twlge 
of  green  guaiac,  lime-water,  tar-water,  a  decoction  of  sharp- 
pointed  dock  with  orange*peel  acidulated  with  acacia,  and 
sweetened  witli  molasses." 

Bona  on  Scubvt,  1761. — •'  He  observes  in  his  dedicatton, 
that  no  Italian  author  had  before  hini  treated  expressly  on  the 
scurvy,  so  far  as  he  knew.  •  •  •  This  large  volume,  in 
which  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  has  given  aoomplete  history 
of  the  scurvy,  contains  few  practical  observations,  and  those 
mostly  communicated  to  him  by  his  friends. 

"The  first  is  from  Professor  Varga,  who  in  the  year  1753 
observed  many  country  people,  living  about  ten  miles  from 
Verona,  in  a  healthy  climate  under  the  Alps,  afilicted  with 
the  scurvy.  It  proceeded  from  a  want  of  corn,  or  a  sort  of 
famine,  [abfidged  nourishment]  *  ♦  ♦  A  second  observation 
is  communicated  by  the  same  professor.  A  healthy  old  man, 
being  confined  to  his  bed  for  five  months  by  a  fracture  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  was,  notwithstanding  his  having  a  very  whole- 
some diet,  seized  with  a  scurvy.  ♦  *  *  Kftvtr  and  flux 
carried  off  the  patient  in  the  tenth  month  of  his  confinement. 
The  third  observation  was  made  by  a  physician,  who  for  many 
yoars  had  the  care  of  lunatic  patients  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Ursula.  The  greater  part  of  those  lunatics,  who  had  been 
long  confined  in  that  hospital,  were  at  length  attacked  with 
the  scurvy,    [Insanity  is  but  a  form  of  scurvy.]" 

MoNCHT  ON  Scurvy— /n  Wtgt  India  Voyages,  1761.—**  He 
says,  the  putrid  fever,  the  malignant  fever,  ftnd  the  scurvy,  are 
the  most  usual  diseases  in  these  voyages.  Upon  the  subject  of 
the  latter  disease,  he  offers  nothing  new,  having  (as  it  would 
appear)  few  opportunities  of  seeing  scorbutio  patients.^ 

26* 
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Bbooklbsbt  on  Scubvy,  1764.— This  aiitli(»^8  obserTatioiis 
were  made  during  the  pestilential  period  of  1758  to  '62.  He 
baa  nothing  new  or  peeoliar<  Belies  on  deeoctions  of  the 
bark  soured  with  eliidr  vitriol^  aboTe  all  other  remedies.     * 

Hacbbidb  OS  ScxTAYY,  1764.-^There  is  nothing  new  or  ink* 
portant  in  this  author*  He  adviaea  malt  in  the  eare  of  aeoryr 
and  we  see  by  later  anthers  that  Ifacbride  imputes  the  ema€ 
of  scurvy  to  a  want  of  carbon  in  the  blood,  but  Lind  does  not 

mention  it. 

MoNBoB  ov  ScuBTT,  1764. — ^This  author's  observations 
were  made  also  in  the  same  pestilential  period  with  thoBe  of 
the  author  last  mentioned,  in  the  Biitish  military  hospitab  in 
Germany.    He  has  nothing  new. 

RouppB  ON  ScuBTT,  1764.—"  To  the  other  causes  usually 
assigned  for  the  scurvy,  he  adds  drinking  to  excess  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors ;  and  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco :  both  which 
impede  the  digestion  of  the  aliment  [good  reason].  But 
chiefly  he  ascribes  the  disease  to  a  neglect  of  bodify  exercise 
9v  a  sedentary  life.  *  ^  *  He  relates  that  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  poor  people  in  Landau  had  lately  been  seized 
with  an  iteh  or  scabby  eruption  on  the  skin  [itch  is  a  form  of 
^urvy],  different  from  the  true  scurvy.  It  was  occasioned 
by  their  eating  the  salted  flesh  meats  and  old  cheese,  whidi 
during  the  late  war  had  been  laid  up  in  the  stores  of  that 
garrison.  He  thinks  their  eating  greens  at  the  same  time^ 
was  the  means  [doubtless]  of  preventing  their  having  the  true 
scurvy. 

"  Among  other  symptoms  of  this  disease,  he  observes,  that 
the  patients  are  from  the  beginning  melancholy  or  low 
spirited,  and  apt  to  be  struck  with  terror  upon  the  slightest 
accident.  *  *  ^  When  the  disease  is  farther  advanced, 
they  often  lose  all  hopes  of  a  recovery,  and  the  most  bold^ 
intrepid  fellows,  when  in  heidth,  are  then  apt  to  be  tomtantly 
melted  down  in  Uars.  Lastly,  as  if  the  mind  had  grown  callous- 
bv  a  long  continuance  of  affliction,  they  become  insensible  of 
injuries,   and  weeping  like    children    patiently  bear  their 
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afiBiictioB,  and  tha  affmnts  put  upon  Ihem.  bf  timr  oflSoere    * 

*  *  He  hat  stea  aame  wha  were  slightly  scorbutic  attacked 
with  a  fever ^  but  never  any  who  labored  under  a  confirmed 
scurvy  [the  forms  seldom  change].  The  dropsy  and  a  morti- 
fication are  the  last  and  deadly  symptoms  of  the  distemper* 
After  a  very  accurate  detail  of  the  symptoms,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  remarks  he  made  on  the  inspection  of  the 
blood  and  dissections  of  dead  bodies.  *  *  *  [In  all  the  stages 
the  blood  coagulated^  and  a  greenisb,  bnffy  coat  formed  on 
the  surface,  though  in  the  last  stage  the  coagulation  was  less 
perfect] 

'^  In  the  first  dead  body  mentioned  to  have  been  opened 
(which  was  of  a  person  who  died  at  the  island  Curacoa  of  a 
yellow  fever  and  scurvy)  [mark  this]  we  find  nothing  remark^ 
able,  [the  progress  to  death  being  swift,  as  Bisset  has  said; 
there  were  no  extensive  disorganisations.]  *  *  *  The 
second  dissection  was  of  a  soldier,  who,  after  having  suffered 
uncommon  distress  from  the  scurvy,  which  gradually  passing 
through  its  three  different  stages  terminated  in  a  dropsy 
[mark  this],  was  at  length  suffocated  by  it  [Inhere  was  a 
general  disorganization  of  the  viscera.]  *  *  "^  A  man  who 
had  been  afSicted  with^  the  scurvy  for  a  whole  winter  died  at 
Naples.  "^  "^  Above  ten  pounds  of  a  turbid  water  having 
a  disagreeable  cadaverous  stench  was  found  in  his  belly.     * 

*  '^  In  a  man  who  died  of  hunger  and  the  scurvy,  th^ 
omentum  was  corrupted,  the  liver  hard  and  enlarged,  the  gall* 
bladder  full  of  a  black,  greenish  bile^  the  mesentery  spotted 
with  black  and  red  blotches  [etc.],  *  .  *  *  In  others,  who 
had  died  of  the  scurvy,  he  found  pretty  much  the  same 
appearances.  *  *  *  From  those  dissections,  his  examir 
nation  of  the.  state  of  the  blood,  and  a  review  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  diseasei  the  author  concludes  against  the  opinion 
of  there  being  a  thinness  or  fusion  of  the  blood  and  humors 
in  this  distemper,  observing  that  this  can  only  happen  in  the 
last  stage,  being  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  scurvy. 

*  ♦  *  The  cure  of  the  scurvy  is  to  be  performed,  1,  by  a 
proper  diet,  viz. :  of  unstlted  flesh  meat,  and  greens.  2^  by 
having  warm  clothing.  3,  by  exercises  adapted  to  the 
{Nttient^  strengl^y  wd  ladtdyr  if  proper  remedies  to  remove 
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the  most  orgent  gfmptomfl.  ♦  #  4^  He  oondodes  witk 
MTeral  remarkable  instanoes  of  the  eflkaey  of  the  bark  in 
this  disease  and  in  the  enre  of  nloera." 

The  observations  of  this  anthor  were  Bade  daring  the  pea- 
tilential  period  of  1759  to  1762. 


PoissoNNiSB  ON  BcuBYT,  1767^^ — '*  This  ingenioos  perfor- 
mance,  aftor  having  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris,  was  presented  to  the  King  of  France 
by  the  author  in  person.  He  divides  the  scnrvj  into  three 
stages:  in  the  Isc,  he  allows  the  patient  may  sometims  lose 
a  little  blood,  bat  with  more  confidence  he  recommends  purges 
of  tamarinds  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  of  manna  joined  with 
hark  and  rhubarb.  •  *  •  Becourse  must  be  had  to  the 
proper  antiscorbutic  medicines,  viz.,  v^etables  abounding 
with  a  volatile  spirit,  the  juices  of  fruits^  fermented  liquors, 
eta  In  the  second  stage,  all  volatile,  spirituous,  and  acrid 
medicines  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  in  place  of  them  the 
saponaceous  juices  of  plants  and  fruits  are  to  be  adminifr> 
tered.  A  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  an  ounce  of  OMUve 
sugar  and  four  grains  of  the  resin  of  guaiac  well  mixed  to- 
gether, may  be  taken  every  day,  and  is  very  proper  in  this 
stage,  which  will  admit  only  of  very  gentle  physic.  In  the 
8d  pcrjod  or  stage  of  the  disease,  bleeding,  blistering,  as  also 
pnrges,  and  all  spirituous,  hot  and  acrid  antiscorbutic  medi- 
dues,  arc  highly  prejudical.  Clysters  may  be  occasionally 
administered.  But  the  juice  of  China  orangee  is  the  mof^ 
excellent  remedy ^  and  cider  for  common  drink  is  preferable  to 
to  all  other  fermented  liquors.'' 

Langs  oh  SctiBTT,  1768. — <'  This  book  was  published  at 
Oq)enhagen.  The  translator  offers  a  modest  defence  of  Euga- 
lenus.  He  asserts  that  Eugalenus  had  treated  the  scurvy 
well,  as  there  are  other  symptoms  equally  demonstrative  of 
the  scurvy  with  the  putrid  gums  and  spots.  He  gives  several 
cases  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  whidi  do  not  appear  to  be 
strictly  scorbutic  [iu  Lind's  opinion]*" 

Hdlks  ok  Soubvt,  1768. — <<The  nyetalopia,    *    *    ii 
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mentioned  as  a  Bjmptom  of  the  scurvy,  *  *  *  it  is  the 
sea  diet,  and  not  the  air,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
distemper.  The  cure  of  the  scurvy  at  sea,  is  to  be  performed, 
after  the  administration  of  a  gentle  purge,  if  the  patient  be 
costive,  by  giving  a  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark  with  aa 
ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  three  times  a  day,  bathing  at 
the  same  time  the  limbs,  morning  and  evening^  with  vinegar. 
♦  *  *  The  scorbutic  asthma  is  to  be  removed  by  the  juice 
of  oranges  or  of  lemons,  by  gentle  purges,  and  by  sweating 
the  patients  every  night  with  the  sudorific  elixir,  and  thq 
decoction  of  fir  before  mentioned." 

The  scorbutic  asthma  here  spoken  of,  sometimes  denominated 
suffocative  asthma,  is  doubtless  synonymous  with  hydrothorax^ 
or  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  of  the  present  day.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  terrific  agony  of  the  impending  sense  of  suffo- 
cation of  some  of  these  cases.  In  the  spring  of  1856  many  of 
these  sort  of  cases  occurred.  Sudden  death  in  a  paroxysm 
is  the  usual  termination.  In  Banking's  Abstract,  Juno,  1848» 
p.  64,  Dr.  Kyber  treats  of  Pericarditis  Scorbutica  and  tbe^ 
results  of  paraccntisis,  as  follows : 

*'  Pericarditis  Scorbutica. — This  disease  is  endemic  on  the 
extreme  north  coasts  of  Europe  from  February  to  autumn,-  and 
is  proportionate  to  scurvy  in  any  given  year.  It  appears  to 
have  been  described  by  Csdlius  Aurelianus  under  the  name  of 
morbus  cardiacus.  The  external  signs  of  scurvy  are  not 
always  visible.  Most  of  the  remedies  for  ordinary  pericarditiit 
are  either  inapplicable  from  the  cachectic  constitution  of  the 
patients,  or  if  applied  fail  to  accomplish  any  good  purpose. 
Success  attended  paracentisis  in  four  cases,  but  in  the  majority, 
operated  on  the  sac  soon  re-filled.  The  same  disease  has  been 
described  by  Seedlitz  of  St.  Petersburgh  under  the  name  of 
Hemorrhagia  Pericarditis."— (HanArtn^f'^  Jibiiract,  June,  1848.) 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  profession  to  get 
by,  ignore,  or  subvert  the  accumulated  testimony  as  to  the 
scorbutic  origin  of  disease. 

•*  The  prevention  of  the  scurvy  at  sea  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  ships  carrying  to  sea  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons  and 
sugar,  which  should  be  mixed  with  their  common  drink.  For 
this  purpose  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  juice  of  oranges  or 
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lemons,  and  two  ounces  of  eagar,  should  bo  dailj  allowed  to 
each  man  in  his  majesty's  navy." 

Some  thirty  years  afterwards  this  suggestion  was  acted  on, 
and  lemon-joioe  was  introduced  into  the  British  Na?y,  through 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Qilbert  Blane  and  others,  and  was  straight- 
way adopted  the  world  over. 

Jervet  on  Scubvy,  1769. — "After  a  short  enumeration  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  what  he  chiefly 
considers  is,  how  far  a  ship's  provisions  as  causes  of  the  scurvy 
might  be  corrected  or  changed  at  the  most  moderate  expense, 
and  likewise  how  methods  already  discovered  or  proposed  for 
prevention  of  this  disease  may  with  more  ease  be  put  in 
ozecution."        ♦        * 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  author,  but  the 
character  of  the  work  shows  that  a  practical  effort  was  begin- 
ning to  be  instituted  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy  at  sea.  Lind's 
Epitome  of  the  old  authors  closes  here.  He  mentions,  how- 
6Ter,  ten  or  twelve  more  he  found  quoted  in  the  authors 
epitomized,  but  whose  works  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach. 

Although  our  readers  may  find  some  portions  of  the  fore- 
going compendium  dry  in  detail,  yet  historically  it  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  We  think  it  better  ealculated  to  enable 
the  vision  to  penetrate  into  the  recondite  nature  of  all  disease, 
as  annotated,  than  the  same  number  of  pages  any  where  else  to 
be  found.  We  speak  of  our  annotations,  our  philosophy,  as 
the  key  that  explains  the  mystery  that  has  forever  hung  around 
scurvy  and  veiled  primary  pathology.  Opening  the  view  to 
the  great  and  uniform  causes  of  all  pestilence — the  clusters  of 
blighting  years,  or  pestilential  periods — the  mind  is  led  to 
take  a  philosophic  interest  in  the  matter.  There  seems  to  be 
some  chance  under  this  method  of  growing  wiser ;  of  getting 
at  the  true  origin  of  disease,  for  all  forms  of  it  are  then  set 
in  motion,  and  are  plainly  seen  to  be  the  oSspriug  of  impaired 
nutrition. 


SECTION  m. 

EPITOME    OP    AUTHORS    OK   SCURVY    BINCK    177  2. 

MiLMAN  ON"  ScuRYT,  1782. — THs  production  consists  of 
Lectures  read  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1780.  His  in* 
quiries  were  instituted  to  disco7er  the  causes  of  Gapt.  Cook's 
success  in  preserving  bis  crews  from  scurvy,  and  to  account 
for  the  symptoms. 

This  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  why 
Capt.  Cook's  crews  were  so  preserved  from  scurvy,  was  owing 
to  the  uncommon  attention  paid  to  wholesome  victualling, 
cleanliness,  and  other  principles  of  sea  hygiene ;  and  this  is 
the  generally  received  opinion.  No  doubt  all  these  measures 
were  greatly  conducive  to  the  health  of  his  crews;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Capt  Cook  did  not  rido  the  storm 
of  a  world-wide  pestilential  period,  as  Lord  Anson  did.  From 
the  pestilential  period  of  1760,  to  that  which  closed  the 
eightcf^nth  century,  there  was  no  intense,  prolonged,  and 
universally  blighting  run  of  years,  culminating  in  a  world-wide 
pestilence.  Had  Capt.  Cook's  provisions  been  the  products 
of  1740,  or  of  1847,  his  hygiene  would  not  have  so  preserved 
Ifis  crews  from  scurvy.  His  voyages  were  made  in  from  1767 
to  1771,  1772  to  1775,  and  in  1776  to  1779,  periods  though 
not  exempt  from  partial  disturbances  of  the  elements,  yet 
certainly  exempt  from  anything  like  a  world-wide  blight  of 
several  years,  from  non-average  seasons.  In  his  first  voyage 
he  lost  twenty-nine  men.  and  in  his  second  only  one  man,  which 
was  the  marvel  of  the  age.  But,  besides  his  outfits  being 
furnished,  from  the  products  of  average  seasons,  and  his  un- 
common care,  it  should  be  further  understood  that  his  second 
Toyage,  deemed  so  remarkable,  was  a  circumnavigation  wholly 
within  the  southern  temperate  latitudes,  except  the  passage 
of  the  tropics  in  going  and  returning.  The  highest  latitude 
reached  was  but  70^  10',  so  that  the  exciting  meteoric  causes 
of  disease  were  of  the  mildest  character,  nearly  the  whole 
time. 

fle  maintains  that  the  predisposing  causes  are,  weakneaii, 
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indolence,  fatigue,  cold,  moisture,  sorrow,  the  hypochondriacal 
constitution,  and  the  atrabilious  habit — the  exciting  causes, 
indigestible  diet,  food  containing  very  little  nourishment^ 
fear,  and  other  debilitating  affections  of  the  mind.  He  con- 
siders the  proximate  cause  to  be  a  diminution  of  vital  power, 
and  to  have  its  seat  in  the  moving  fibres. 

Blanb  on  Scurvt,  1785. — In  this  author's  works,  entitled 
"Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,"  published  in  1785, 
occur  many  remarks  on  scurvy  in  treating  of  supposed  other 
diseases,  besides  a  special  chapter  in  Pai*t  III.,  a  Description 
and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  most  frequently  occurring  iu 
Fleets  in  hot  Climates,  viz. :  Fevers,  Fluxes,  and  Scurvy. 
From  the  incidental  allusions,  we  derive  something  wortliy  of 
notice  in  his  account  of  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
scurvy  iu  the  fleet  in  the  spring  cruise  of  1781,  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  "  the  fleet  contracted  such  a  degree  of  scurvy, 
as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  West  Indies."  Now, 
by  reference  to  the  extraordinary  constitution  of  the  f^asona 
of  the  ycai*s  1780  and  '81,  given  at  page  122  of  this  volume, 
the  reader  will  not  be  left  in  the  dark  any  longer  on  this 
matter :  nor  the  cause  of  its  extraordinary  prevalence  during 
the  spring  of  1782,  when,  even  in  the  month  of  June,  he  had  of 
fevers  11,  fluxes  20,  scurvy  47,  and  all  other  complaints  37 , 
and  of  those  attacked  even  in  August,  of  fevers  31,  fluxes  46, 
scurvy  25,  and  all  other  complaints  25 ;  and  ditto  in  Septem- 
ber, when  ^*  a  much  greater  number  was  taken  ill  of  scurvy, 
and  of  these  a  greater  proportion  died  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,''  when  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  New  York. 

In  his  especial  treatise,  he  thinks  the  subject  has  been  in 
a  manner  exhausted,  both  theoretically  and  practically  by  Dr. 
Lind,  and  refers,  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  part,  to  the 
ingenious  treatise  of  Dx\  Milman — debility  of  fibre.  The 
principal  source  a  vitiated  or  scanty  diet,  and  this  promoted 
by  cold,  moisture,  filth,  sloth,  and  dejection  of  mind — thinks 
hard  labor  not  a  cause — that  the  principal  difi'crcnce  in  the 
R3  tnptouis  in  hot  and  and  cold  climates  is  that  in  the  former 
the  livid  hardness  of  the  legs  more  early  ensues,  and  that  the 
gums  are  sooner  aff'ected  in  the  latter,  and  the  difficulty  of 
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breathing  greater  and  more  frequent.  Fresh  vegetables  tlie 
most  effectual  antiscorbutics,  and  something  in  lemons  and 
oranges  that  far  surpasses  every  other  remedy.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  to  be  bottled, with  spirits  added  to  preserve  it — 
that  if  heat  is  used  in  making  it  into  a  rob,  the  virtues  of  it 
are  impaired — impossible  to  say  how  the  juice  acts,  as  no 
sensible  effect  appears  but  a  slight  increase  of  the  secretions. 
The  juice  the  best  dressing  for  ulcers.  The  scorbutic  habit, 
meaning  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
scurvy  but  in  degree — that  persons  labor  under  scurvy  before 
>t  can  be  detected  by  any  obvious  symptom — that  the  chief 
mark  is,  ulcers  refasing  to  heal ;  and  another,  extravasated 
blood  under  the  skin  after  slight  bruises.  Effervescing 
draughts  of  acids  and  alkalies  spoken  of  as  useful. 

Has  observed  the  hard,  livid  swelling  of  the  legs  and  cou« 
tracted  hams  to  almost  wholly  disappear  on  the  occurrence 
of  spontaneous  diarrhoea.  Which  shows  there  is  no  pathogno* 
monic  symptom  of  scurvy  ;  that  if  diarrhoea  occurs  before  the 
legs  swell,  they  will  escape.  Stagnation  of  the  humors  in  the 
Bmair^ssels,  he  thinks  the  condition — that  the  action  of 
medicines  restores  them — sympathy  the  medium  of  the  general 
effect  of  remedies. 

Has  long  thought  scurvy  was  owing  to  defect  of  nourish* 
ment,  rather  than  a  vitiated  state  of  it.  Salt  of  itself  not 
productive  of  it  He  says,  "  Dr.  Stark,  who,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment reduced  his  diet  to  the  least  quantity  he  could 
subsist  upon,  was  thereupon  affected  with  symptoms  of 
scurvy.  I  have  also  known  some  symptoms  of  it  to  arise  in 
old  people,  in  consequence  of  long  abstinence,  owing  to  the 
want  of  appetite."    A  powerful  argument  for  us. 

He  thinks  food  acts  in  two  ways,  as  supplying  the  elements 
for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
distend  the  intestines  and  blood-vessels — ho  argues  this,  to 
us  a  self-evident  truth,  at  some  length.  This  is  our  doctrine, 
but  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  met  with  it  He 
inclines  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  scurvy  is  contagious. 

Thompson  on  Soubvy,  1790 — It  fell  to  this  author's  lot  to 
see  more  distress  and  mortality  arising  from  scurvy  during 
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a  long  service  in  the  British  Navj,  than  from  all  other  di^ 
eases  and  causes  united.  Of  what  be  calls  the  sea  epidemics, 
fever,  flux  and  scurvy,  by  far  the  greatest  mortality  was 
from  scurvy.  Ilis  introduction  is  an  appeal  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  adopting  some  great  mode  of  pre- 
Tenting  scurvy  at  sea.  He  say^  the  principal  predisposing, 
or  remote  causes  are,  a  state  of  body  impaired  by  preceding 
illness,  particularly  fevers;  cold  and  moisture;  intermit- 
tents,  and  mercurials;  foul  air,  which  he  thinks  more  generally 
produces  malignant  fevers ;  but  the  main  predisposing  cause 
he  holds  to  be  exposure  to  moisture  combined  with  cold,  and 
the  want  of  fresh  vegetables.  As  to  the  proximate  cause, 
whether  it  consist  in  a  changed  state  of  the  fluids,  or  a  weak- 
ened state  of  the  solids,  he  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but 
thinks  it  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  diet  of  seamen  for  an 
explanation  of  the  predisposing,  proximate  and  immediate 
causes  of  scurvy. 

He  views  scurvy  as  rather  a  gradual  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution than  a  disease.  A  very  just  remark.  He  treats  at 
length  on  the  means  of  prevention,  and  has  many  goad  sug- 
gestions on  diet;  thinks  acid  fruits  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
lemons,  limes,  oranges  are  specifics  used  properly  and  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Nutritives  of  all  kinds,  and  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, diuretic  and  sudorific  medicines  comprise  the  means  of 
cure;  fresh  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits  to  constitute 
always  a  liberal  portion  of  the  nutrients. 

In  his  Appendix  he  clearly  states  it  as  his  conviction, 
grounded  on  observation  and  experience,  that  a  diet,  any  diet, 
deficient  in  ike  nourishing  principle  is  the  cause  of  scurvy. 
He  combats,  at  much  length  the  conclusions  of  Cullen  that 
scurvy  is  the  result  of  an  undue  impregnation  of  the  blood 
by  salt. 

Trottbb  on  Scurvy,  1792. — Addifional  OBSfiRTATioKa, 
1795. — He  divides  his  subject  into  the  history,  the  theory, 
and  tlie  prevention  and  cure.  He  objects  to  Gullen's  defni 
tion.  "In  regione  frigida,  post  victum  putrescentem,  sali- 
turn  ex  animalibus  confectum,"  nnd  offers  the  fc^owing. 
»' Asthenia,  stomacace,  in  cute  maculae  divevsico1oreS|  pie- 
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ntmqae  liTescontes;  deficiento  simul  vegeiabili  materia  re* 
oente,  enndem  Tehemento  iDg^rendi  deaiderio."  He  makes 
in  fact,  the  want  of  recent  vegetable  matter  the  main  cause 
of  Bcarvj — that  where  recent  vegetable  matter  abounds, 
scurvy  is  unknown — (quite  diJBTerent  from  Lind,  who  states 
that  some  will  fall  under  its  influence  while  living  on  fresh 
vegetables) — that  the  anxiety  to  obtain  fresh  vegetables  is 
the  harbinger  of  the  disease,  and  its  constant  attendant 
through  all  its  stages — but  that  the  depressing  passions 
of  the  mind  very  universallj  concur  in  the  production  oi 
scurvy,  while  the  elevating  passions  tend  to  prevent  it  He 
still  further  admits  that  whatever  debilitates  the  body  pre 
disposes  to  it.  He  ignores  the  term  scorbutic  habit — and 
tlhat  different  eruptions  are  scorbutia  It  would  almost  ap- 
pear  in  some  of  his  ideas  that  he  lays  the  fault  v)holly  to  a 
want  of  fresh  vegetables,  but  still  he  acknowledges  that  what 
we  know  of  its  pathology  is  not  su£Scient  to  ground  a  rational 
therapasia. 

His  theory  is,  that  scurvy  is  owing  to  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood.  This  he  supports  by  the  very  dark  color  of 
tiie  blood  in  scurvy — by  oxygen  being  largely  combined  in 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  acids,  the  remedies  and  preventives — 
by  the  longings  for  these,  etc.  He  thinks  the  remote  cause 
abstracts  oxygen  and  so  causes  scurvy,  and  that  the  remedies, 
as  the  acids,  for  instance,  are  decomposed  in  digestion  and  the 
oxygen  is  thus  restored  to  the  blood.  Does  not  seem  to  have 
any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  any  other  element  being  restored. 

In  his  additional  observations.  1795,  he  states  that  his 
pneumatic  theory  has  been  well  received,  and  extended  to 
other  diseases — that  Dr.  Beddoes  had  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  adopting  his  theory.  In  answering  objections 
made,  he  reiterates  that  the  proximate  cause  is  a  diminished 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  chiefly  proved  by  its  dark 
color.  The  observations  are  chiefly  cases.  He  concludes  as 
follows :  *'  There  is  no  disease  has  afforded  so  much  scope  for 
speculation  as  the  one  we  are  now  treating  of.  It  was  putre- 
faction with  Pringle;  privation  of  fixed  air  with  McBride, 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  want  of  nourishment 
with  Lmd ;  debility  of  tfile  moving  fibres  with  Milmtin ;  tho 
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evolution  of  a  gnperabandaat  ammoniacal  salt  with  Collen 
and  WO)  to  account  for  it  on  more  novel  discoveries,  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the 
system.    I  presume  not  to  promise  my  opinions  a  longer  reign 
than  those  of  such  illustrious  predecessors." 

Jackson  on  Scubvy,  1792- — His  theory  is,  that  scurvy  is 
caused  by  noxious  alimentary  ingesta — that  it  is  a  deranged 
state  of  the  whole  system,  flnids,  and  solids — thinks  that  pneu- 
matic chemistry  will  upset  the  humoral  pathology — thinks  the 
noxious  alimentary  matters  become  putrescent  in  the  capil- 
laries— partly  adopts  Trotter's  theory,  but  claims  debility  or 
the  loss  of  vital  power  to  be  the  predisposing  general  cause 
of  scurvy,  whatever  various  remote  causes  may  have  concurred 
to  produce  the  diminution  of  vital  power — believes  the  scurvy 
a  world-wide  scourge,  produced  by  the  bad  state  of  the  food 
— recommends  oak  bark  in  the  cure,  besides  the  usual  anti- 
scorbutic  regimen. 

Beddoes  on  Scurvy,  1793. — His  theory  of  scurvy  is,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  gradual  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  blood 
and  tissues,  the  same  as  Trotter's,  as  death  from  drowning 
is  the  sudden  arrest  of  oxygen  being  received  into  the  blood 
through  the  lungs;  differing  from  our  view  as  regards  the 
main  ofiSce  of  the  lungs,  viz.,  as  an  emunctory — thinks  it  only 
an  inference  that  oxygen  is  acquired  through  aliments,  but 
certainly  proved  that  it  enters  by  the  lungs— differs  from 
Trotter,  who  thinks  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables  alone  an 
occasional  cause  of  scurvy — thinks  we  must  build  our  hopes  of 
prevention  and  cure  upon  the  acids — exercise  cures  by  intro- 
ducing oxygen — nitre  good  in  the  cure — vinegar  presumed  to 
be  good— says  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  Lind's  expe- 
rience in  the  scurvy  than  in  that  of  all  other  writers  put 
together — ^upon  the  whole  he  is  one  who  may  be  accounted  a 
theorist,  rather  than  a  sound  practical  writer. 

WrrH£RS  on  Scubyy,  1794. — Nosology  has  not  been  able 
to  define  it — whether  known  to  the  ancients  or  not,  a  matter 
of  no  importance — the  notions  of  aoid,  alkaline  and  other 
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scurvies  preprosterons — the  causes  producing  it  have  always 
been  the  same,  pretty  much,  viz.,  locality,  climate,  season, 
cold,  dampness,  and  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetable  matter ; 
though  Lind  has  observed  it  to  occur  from  opposite  causes, 
and  surgeons  of  East  Indiamen  had  informed  him  that  they 
met  with  it  in  ships  when  the  crews  lived  wholly  on  rice  / 
This  shows  how  little  the  nature  of  food,  and  why  its  power 
to  preserve  health|  were  understood  at  the  date  of  this 
author's  production.  He  thinks  with  Cullen,  that  the  salt, 
taken  with  salted  provisions,  is  a  cause  of  scurvy,  differing 
from  Lind  and  Milman,  who  think  sailors'  fare  produces  scurvy 
on  account  of  its  innutritions  qualities — thinks  the  diet  of 
seamen  not  productive  of  scurvy  because  of  diflScuU  digestion, 
and  that  scurvy  is  no  sign  of  a  weak  stomach — advocates  tlie 
doctrine  of  a  superabundant  animal  salt,  and  putridity  of  the 
blood,  and  lauds  Gullen's  humoral  doctrines,  fie  says  elixir 
vitriol,  sour  krout,  and  essence  of  wort  are  the  preventives 
of  scurvy  in  the  British  Navy — their  inadequacy  shown — 
recommends  pickles  instead  of  sour  krout — punch  instead 
of  the  grog  used — lime-juice  strained  and  bottled,  which 
he  found  to  have  retained  all  its  antiscorbutic  virtues  after 
fourteen  months  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Glaibornb  on  Scuryy — An  Inaugural  Thesis  submitted  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  1798. — He 
makes  it  a  state  of  fever,  following  Dr.  Rush's  view,  as  he 
says — prevails  in  all  climatefb — debility  its  first  symptom,  and 
nothing  new  in  the  phenomena — the  remote  causes  are,  impure 
air,  peculiar  kinds  of  diet,  long  abstinence  from  vegetable 
food,  idleness  or  inaction,  depressing  passions,  spirits,  and 
all  the  remote  causes  of  fevers  in  general.  Some  of  these 
are  exciting  causes,  and  the  two  classes  of  causes  cannot  bo 
accurately  separated.  The  impurities  in  the  air,  he  knows 
not  what  they  are — peculiar  diet  refers  to  salted  meiats,  but 
ho  excuses  this  cause  greatly  and  charges  the  evil  to  the  air 
heroically — does  not  charge  the  evil  to  want  of  vegetable  food 
and  fruits  or  lay  great  stress  on  this  cause-— credits  depress- 
ing passions  as  entitled  to  much  weight  in  causing  it — alsa 

24* 
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drinking  spirituous  liquors — and  also  all  tbo  remote  causes 
of  fever,  which  he  thinks  act  slowly,  and  cites  marsh  miasm. 

Ho  says  the  predisposing  cause  is  debility,  whether  nataral 
or  acquired.  Examines  the  theories  of  most  writers  as  to  the 
proximate  cause,  but  adopts  Bush's  theory  of  fever,  and  makes 
it  to  consist  in  morbid  action  of  the  blood  vessels.  He  shows 
that  Trotter's  want  of  oxygen  theory  is  fallacious,  bat  still 
holds  to  his  theory  of  impurities  in  the  air  being  the  main  oause. 
That  scurvy  is  a  fever  he  infers  from  the  fact  that,  those  moat 
liable  to  it  are  also  most  subject  to  fever — from  the  sanoe 
causes  producing  it,  and  also  other  states  of  fever — its  pre- 
vailing in  the  same  places  and  at  the  same  time  with  them — 
and  because  there  is  more  or  less  febrile  action  in  every 
instance.  He  makes  a  strong  argument  here,  showing  that 
Lind  and  other  authors  do  not  sustain  their  position,  and  81k>w- 
ing  that  all  the  symptoms  of  fevers  are  attendant  on  the  scurvy. 
In  the  cure  he  bleeds  and  purges ;  gives  diuretics,  diapliore- 
tics,  tonics,  and  enjoins  pure  air  and  vegetable  food  and  acids. 

Bampfibld  on  Tropical  Dysbntebt,  Scobbutio  Dtsbit- 
TBBY  AND  ScuRVT,  1819. — This  author's  observations  were 
made  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  as  surgeon  in  the  British 
Navy.  His  tropical  dysentery  he  considers,  as  caused  by  the 
general  meteoric  and  climatic  influences,  and  undigested 
food  and  fruits ;  and  that  scurvy  is  the  cause  of  a  distinct 
kind  of  dysentery. 

The  scorbutic  dysentery  be  says  arises  from  a  dilapidated 
state  of  health  and  impaired  digestion — his  experience  difier- 
ing  from  Trotter's  who  declares  that  no  symptoms  of  a  weak 
stomach  are  present  in  scurvy  I — that  it  assumes  the  form  of 
any  chronic  variety  of  the  supposed  Don*scorbutic  species  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  subject — those  affected  with  simple 
dysentery  at  sea,  very  liable  to  have  it  changed  to  the  scor- 
butic— that  a  ready  predisposition  to  this  diatliesis  is  acquired 
by  a  very  short  residence  between  the  tropics.  He  differs 
from  all  who  hold  that  scurvy  is  soonest  induced  in  cold  cli- 
mates, Ills  experience  being  the  exact  reverse,  that  it  is  much 
sooner  induced  within  the  tropics^He  holds,  too,  that  tliero 
is  no  prophylactic  against  scurvy  but  a  full  diet  of  fresh 
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ianiffiol  (Md  v^etable  fMl,  for  that  it  is  onlj  under  those 
circumscanoes  that  he  has  not  known  it  to  be  produced—- 
that  Pr.  Trotter's  celebrated  restorer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood, 
citric  acid,  did  sot  maintain  its  reputation  within  the  ti'opics 
— that  lime-juice  or  the  citric  acid,  as  used  in  the  British 
Navy^  must  be  greatly  increased  in  the  dose  or  quanity  used 
within  the  tropics  to  be  effectual  either  in  curing  or  prevent- 
ing scurvy ;  which  is  no  doubt  very  true.  As  we  have  said 
in  speaking  of  lemon-juice  in  yellow  fever,  See  Appendix  to 
Cholera  Infantum  Essay,  where  we  hold  that  these  acids  and 
vegetable  juices  mu^t  bo  continually,  that  is,  daily  imbibed  in 
southern,  or  hot  climates,  as  a  means  of  preventing  attack. 
Nothing  especially  new  in  his  treatment. 

This  concludes  our  epitome  of  authors  since  1772,  such  as 
we  have  been  able  to  reach ;  probably  there  have  been  some 
other  treatises  produced,  but  these  are  the  chief  in  English 
dress.  One  thing  will  strike  the  reader ;  it  is  the  crop  of 
Authors  that  sprung  up  during  the  pestilential  period  of  from 
1790  to  1800,  viz. :  Thompson,  Trotter,  Jackson,  Beddoes, 
Withers,  and  Claiborne;  six  of  the  nine:  and  Milman  and 
Slane  wrote  immediately  after  the  extraordinary  epoch  of 
1780,  that  produced  a  brief  pestilential  period. 

VIEWS     OP     OOTEMPOBABT     (MOSTLY     LIYINO) 

AUTHORS     ON     SOUBYT. 

Our  chain  of  authorities  to  be  complete  should  embrace 
the  peculiar  views  on  scurry  of  pathologists,  even  to  the 
present  day.  We  therefore  offer  a  few  extracts  from  cotem- 
porary,  and  mostly  living  authors,  giving,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  views  on  this  subject  of  both  humoralists  and  solidists. 
The  object  is  not  to  seek  to  present  the  views  of  all,  but  of  a 
few  prominent  authors,  as  found  in  standard  systems  of  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  make  our  record  cover  the  leading  doctrines 
on  scurvy,  through  all  its  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

Db.  Good's  Views  ok  Scubvy. — "This  species  [land 
«curvy],  the  morbus  maculosus  Werlhoffii  of  the  German 
wruerSi  is  soraetimes  aarked  by  febrile  paroxysms,  with 
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Tliriable  inierrals,  but  UBuallj  occurring  in  the  eTening.  If 
has  no  regular  or  etated  terninatioa.  *  *  *  It  is  met 
with  at  every  period  of  life,  but  chiefly  affects  persons  of  a 
weak  and  delicate  habit;  often  children,  principally  women. 

**  The  precursive  symptoms  are,  lassitude*  faintness,  and 
pains  in  the  limbs,  so  that  business,  or  even  company  is  found 
fatiguing.  After  this  there  are  often  shiverings,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  The  purple  eruption,  for  the  most  part,  appears 
first  on  the  legs,  and  afterwards,  at  irregular  periodSy  on  the 
thighs,  arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body;  the  bands  and  face 
generally  remaining  free.  The  spots,  however,  are  frequent 
on  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  particularly  tho  tonsils^ 
gums,  and  lips ;  where  they  are  sometimes  raised  or  papillated. 
It  is  here  the  first  hemorrhage  commonly  issues ;  though  as 
the  disease  advances,  blood  also  flows  from  the  nostrils,  lungs, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus,  all  which  organs,  together 
with  the  hearty  are  sometimes  found  studded  with  spots  on 
their  surface,  on  examination  after  death.  The  hemorrhage 
is  often  profuse,  and  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  and  is  ac 
companied  with  anasarcous  swelling.  It  sometimes  precedes 
the  purple  spots,  but  more  commonly  takes  place  a  few  days 
afterwards.  It  is  this  rapid  erosion,  or  ulceration  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  consequent  discharge  of  blood,  often  ac- 
companied with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  where  the  intestines 
associate  in  the  complaint,  by  which  land  scurvy  is  cliicfly 
distinguished  from  sea  scurvy,  and  acquires  the  distinctive 
name  of  hemorrhagie ;  since,  though  these  ^mptoms  may  also 
occur  in  the  latter,  they  do  so  rarely,  except  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  complaint 

"itemo^ecaiMef .— The  most  usual  remote  causes  of  the  present, 
as  of  the  preceding  species,  are  poor  diet,  impare  air,  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  a  sedentary  mode  of  life;  and  if  women  under 
those  circumstances,  and  affected  with  this  complaint,  be  wet 
nurses,  their  infants  participate  in  the  disease  from  the  milk 
not  being  suflBciently  nutritious." — {Study  of  Medicine.) 

The  doctrine  of  insufficient  nourishment  as  a  cause  of  scurvy 

is  here  fully  maintained — also  bad  quality  of  food — bad  air 

moral  depression — and  inaction:   in  other  words,  whatever 
MbUitatu.    InfanU,  as  aufcjeota,  ar«  spedfied ;  also,  nurring 
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mothers,  and  the  sore  mouth  oondition.  Fever  attends  it  too, 
4iccording  to  Dr.  Good,  and  vomiting  and  purging j  often; 
diarrhcea^  dysentery,  and  red  blood  hemorrhages. 

Db.  Caldwell's  Views  ok  Scurvy. — "  Every  phenomenon 
connected  with  scurvy,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  gastric  disease. 
It  commences  in  the  stomach,  and  thence  profmgates  its  mor- 
bid action  throughout  the  entire  system  of  assimilating  organs ; 
to  which  we  might  add  the  organs  of  nutrition.  Hence  the 
change  that  ensues  in  the  state  of  the  fluids.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus which  prepares  them  being  disordered  in  its  action,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  remain  sound.  But  the 
fluids  neither  are  or  can  be  the  part  of  the  system  that  is 
originally  assailed.  They  are,  in  all  cases,  and  essentially, 
the  children  of  the  eolids,  and  immediately  dependent  on  them 
for  their  state  and  condition.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parents  continues  sound  and  their  action 
orderly,  the  constitution  of  their  descendants  cannot  be  im- 
paired ;  for,  it  is,  in  living  as  in  dead  matter,  a  law  of  nature 
that  under  »milar  circumstances,  similar  causes  are  necessarily 
productive  of  similar  effects.  From  the  healthy  action  of  the 
healthy  solids,  therefore,  healthy  fluids  must  always  proceed.*' 
— (JSTote  in  CaldwelPs  Cullen*) 

Ultra  views  like  these  are  easily  refuted,  when  the  true 
pathology  of  scorbutus  is  understood  to  be  a  want  of  the 
elements  (especially  the  mineral  earthy  and  alkaline  salts)  of 
the  tissues.  The  solids  could  never  create  these.  They  must 
be  introduced  in  the  food,  and  be  digested  in  the  secretions, 
go  the  round  of  the  circulation,  and  be  precipitated  in  the 
quaternary  compounds  of  fibrin,  albumen,  etc.,  that  constitute 
the  blastema;  or  if  not  precipitated  held  in  combination  in 
tlicm.  The  presence  of  these  minerals  is  necessary  to  the 
very  organic  constitution  of  these  proximate  elements  of  the 
tissues,  the  chemistry  of  which  is  so  obscure,  and  necessary 
also  to  the  recombination  of  the  elements  of  effete  fibrin  in 
the  road  of  excretion,  as  well  as  of  oUier  effete  compounds 
found  in  urine,  sweat,  etc.  Strictly  there  are  no  solids  in  the 
human  body  or  fluids  either — nothing  is  so  solid  it  has  not 
fluids  in  it;  nothing  so  fluid  it  has  not  Bolid  material  in  it 
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Dr.  Obeoobt's  Vibws  on  Scurvt. — ^*  The  whate  tram  of 
Bymptoms  manifestly  points  out  exiremi  feebleness  of  the 
powers  of  life,  as  the  leading  principle  in  the  pathology 
of  scurvy.  Attempts  haTe  been  made,  however,  to  define 
more  accurately  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Lind  is  of 
opinion,  that  scarry  consists  mainly  in  a  weakened  and  relaxed 
state  of  the  solids.  Dr.  Gallon  on  the  other  hand  imagines 
that  a  pntreseent  state  of  the  blood  (the  resalt  of  its  complete 
impregnation  with  salt)  is  the  trae  proximate  cause  of  tbe 
disease.  How  far  the  latter  opinion  is  correct,  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  determine,  for  we  haro  ino  aathenlic  accounts  of  tbo 
disease  appearing,  where  salt  protisions  could  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  agents  in  its  production.  Common  sense 
and  patb<dogy  equally  teach  us,  that  in  scurry  there  is 
laxity  of  the  solids  and  putreseency  of  the  fluids  and  that  in 
fiiot  erery  function  and  structure  of  the  body  participates  in 
the  general  weakness.^'— (6ri;gf0fy'«  Praetiee.) 

Dr.  Wood's  Vibwbon  Scurtt.— *'A11  the  phenomena  of 
scurvy,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  cause,  point  to  the  blood 
as  the  original  seat  of  the  disorder.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  diseased  action  is  in  the 
function  of  digestion,  which  fails  to  effect  a  due  elaboration 
of  chyle  out  of  the  materials  presented,  and  thus  produces  a 
▼itiated  blood.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  organs  of  digestioi^ 
ore  remarkably  exempt  from  derangement  throughout  about 
the  whole  course  of  the  complaint.         •        •        • 

**  In  relation  to  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood,  it 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  analyses  most  to  be  relied 
on,  that,  upon  an  average,  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  about 
as  in  health,  that  of  fibrin  slightly  increased,  and  that  of  the 
ved  corpuscles  greatly  diminished.  The  saNne  constituenta 
are  in  about  the  normal  quantity,  [but  what  proportion  is  in 
tiie  road  of  excretion,  and  effete,  has  not  been  ascertained.} 
The  microscopic  characters  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  their 
diemical  constitution,  so  far  as  discovered,  do  not  appear  to  be 
altered.  There  is  something  wanting  which  is  afforded  by  a 
diet  of  fresh,  and  especially  of  succulent  vegetables:  what  this 
h  baa  not  bee&  determinad,  and  it  is  useless  to  conjectore,.  the 
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question  must  be  left  for  solutioa  to  the  skill  of  the  analytia 
ehemisf — {Pradice  of  Med.) 

Db.  Esbb's  Views  on  Scubtt. — <<  The  predisposing  causes 
are  numerous,  and  vary  in  their  nature,  but  concur  to  occasion 
debility,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  *  *  *  'VVith 
regard  to  diet,  the  most  constant  peculiarity  which  has  appa- 
rently  caused  the  occurrence  of  scorbutus,  has  been  a 
deficiency  in  the  proportion,  or  an  entire  privation  of 
succulent  vegetables.  t  #  *  ♦ 

''  The  complication  of  inttamiatory  diseases  with  scorbutus 
in  constitutions  naturally  robust  and  not  much  debilitated, 
will  sometimes  require  Y.  S.  and  antiphlogistic  treatment; 
but  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and  other  morbid  con- 
ditions  which  have  been  coeiustent  with  it,  have  not 
unfrequently  resisted  modes  of  treatment  peculiar  to  then, 
and  have  disappeared  together  with  scorbutus  when  the 
remedies  appropriate  to  the  latter  disease  have  been  had 
recourse  to.  ^  *  A  case  of  severe  ophthalmia,  which 
appeared  coqjointly  with  slight  symptoms  of  scorbutus,  '  *  * 
resisted  a  variety  of  applications,  both  external  and  internal 
for  five  months,  when  the  acid  of  limes  was  thought  of,  which 
effected  a  cure  in  twelve  days. 

*'  In  some  cases  of  apparent  phthisis  accompanying  scorbu- 
tus, *  *  the  disappeai-ance  of  both  forms  of  disease  was 
evidently  effected  by  the  remedies  appropriated  to  the 
removal  of  scorbutus  alone." — (Cyclopmdia  of  P^ac.  Med.) 

Now,  when  the  above  views  are  taken  in  connection  with 
Bokitansky's,  that  all  local  diseases,  even  the  phlegmasia, 
are  consequent  upon  a  general  dyscrasia,  unfitting  the  blood 
for  the  service  of  nutrition,  and  the  abundant  testimony  we 
have  adduced,  showing  the  scorbutic  diathesis  to  be  a  general, 
fuUural,  idiopathic  or  primary  pathological  state,  and  to 
depend  on  defective  nutrition,  the  argument  is  a  very  forcible 
one  in  favor  of  a  one  primary  pathology,  and  that  scorbutic, 
particularly  when  it  is  further  considered  that  no  other  pri- 
mary pathology  has  been  shown. 

Da.  BuDD'a  Yiswa  on  Scd&yt. — We  have  quoted  the 
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views  of  Dr.  Budd  so  Ailly  in  our  foregoing  essays,  illustrating 
the  absolute  necessity  of  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
the  dietary,  as  the  only  preventive  of  scurvy,  and  his  view 
that  the  inlaid  taint  after  cold  winters  modifies  all  diseases, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  his  views  more  in  detaih 

ANALYSIS  OF  LATE  PAPBB8  ON  SCURVY. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  still  later  views. 
There  has  been  but  one  great  outbreak  of  recognized  scurvy 
since  the  transition  period  botvttu  the  old  authors  and  the 
present  day.  This  occurred  during  the  pestilential  period  that 
produced  the  Irish  famine ;  and  another  crop  of  authors  was  the 
consequence ;  not  elaborate  treatises,  for  the  day  of  books  on 
sonrvy  had  passed,  but  monographs,  or  papers  contributed  to 
tlie  medical  journals. 

This  general  outbreak  of  scurvy  was  an  unlocked  for 
oecurrence,  and  took  the  faculty  by  surprise.  In  consequence 
of  its  infrequency  within  the  lines,  nosologists  had  sought  to 
confine  it,  practitioners  had  arisen  who  truly  thought  they 
had  never  seen  it.  Dr.  Gregory  has  spoken  of  it  as  '*  a  dis- 
ease he  had  seldom  seen  and  hardly  expected  to  see." 

After  the  adoption  of  lemon-juice  at  sea  in  1795,  about  the 
culmination  of  the  blighting  cycle  of  years  that  doeed  the  last 
century,  and  the  elements  became  quiet,  the  world  was 
generally  congratulated  as  having  got  rid  of  scurvy.  These 
triumphs  of  civilization,  as  the  grounds  on  which  those 
opposed  to  the  generalization  of  disease  to  a  scorbutic  root 
prevailed,  have  been  spoken  of,  and  are  not  fancies.  The 
more  general  cultivation  of  the  potato  as  a  field  crop,  since 
diat  period,  in  latitudes  suited  to  its  habitudes,  has  undoubt- 
edly had  great  influence.  But  not  to  descend  to  particulars, 
HORTICULTURE,  civiLiZATiOK,  and  LEMON^uicB,  as  WO  have  said 
before,  had  seemingly  banished  scurvy  from  sea  and  land,  but 
through  a  respite,  it  must  be  remembered^  from  any  prolonged 
cycle  of  non-average  years  and  seasons,  until  that  which 
culminated  in  the  Irish  famine,  when  scurvy  in  its  old  chronic 
dress  again  presented  itself.  True,  it  had  manifested  itself 
in  prisons^  armies,  garrisonSi  frontier  settlements,  etG.>  iu 
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various  parts  of  the  world,  and  always  coincidoDt  with 
blighting  inflaences  and  defective  nutrition ,  but  everybody 
had  lost  sight  of  it  as  an  epidemic  sweeping  whole  countries. 
True,  according  to  our  doctrines,  the  cholera  of  1832  was  but 
a  manifestation  of  it  in  a  modified  form,  obedient  to  the  con- 
stitution of  those  blighting  years,  and  the  modified  suscepti- 
bilities of  better  fed  nations.  Still,  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools  is,  diseases  are  distinct  idiopathic,  plural  entities 
and  if  thousands  perished  of  a  white-blood  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  in  1832,  it  wa0  judged  a  totally  and  radically 
different  thing  from  thousands  perishing  of  a  red-blood 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  1795  or  1847 ;  and  so  the 
whole  matter  was  lucidly  explained  by  calling  the  white* 
blood  hemorrhage,  Anaiic  Cholera,  or  **  a  new  disease,''  and  its 
cause  charged  to  the  "  epidemic  influence,"  a  very  convenient 
slang  phrase,  covering  ignorance,  that  mystified  the  whole 
matter,  and  which  makes  the  art  of  prescribing  a  perfet^  sys- 
tem— of  empiricism. 

The  papers,  or  new  crop  of  contributions  on  scurvy,  from 
new  observers,  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  this  conclud* 
ing  section  of  our  work,  appeared  mostly  in  the  British  Joar« 
uals  during  the  reign  of  that  chaos  of  so-called  distinct  diseases, 
portrayed  in  the  Census  of  Ireland,  where  the  order  of  the 
opiphenomena  was,  ''Fever,  Scurvy,  Diarrhoea  and  Dysen* 
tery,  Cholera,  Influenza,  and  Ophthalmia;''  and  **  118,835 
cases"  of  the  latter  form  of  disease  occurring  in  three  years 
in  the  work-houses  in  Ireland  alone,  may  serve  as  an  indica* 
tion  of  the  general  prevalence  of  all,  and  how  *'  occult"  the 
poisoning  influences  must  have  been,  if  aught  else  than 
impaired  nutrition  or  the  scorbutic  diathesis  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom.  These  papers,  as  they  have  reached  us,  have  been 
mostly  in  the  abstracted,  analysed,  or  reviewed  form,  suffi- 
ciently retaining  the  peculiar  views  and  points  of  their 
respective  authors,  however,  to  serve  our  purpose,  in  posting 
up  readers  &s  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  through  the 
late  manifestations  of  scurvy,  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  old  authors  or  the  standard  systems  of  practice  already 
noticed. 

This  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows :  Db.  Shaptsb,  Pro- 
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Tincial  Medical  Journal,  Jane,  1847.-^Mb.  Stiff,  Medical 
Times,  Jane,  1847. — Dr.  Ghbibtison,  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,  June  and  July,  1847. — Dr.  Loksdilb,  some  Journal 
aa  the  foregoing,  August,  1847. — Dr.  Bsllinohav,  Dublin 
Medical  Press,  July,  1847. — Dr.  BrrcHiR,  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,  July  and  August,  1847. — Dr.  Gurban,  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal,  August^  1847. — ^M.  Fauvel,  Archives  Oen- 
erales.  t.  xiv  — See  ProYincial  Journal,  Oct  1847. — M.  Mark* 
ORAL,  Communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences — Seo 
Medical  Gazette,  No.  34. — Dr.  Foltz,  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1848. — Dr.  Qarrod,  Edin* 
burgh  Monthly,  January,  1847. — Dr.  Holmes,  St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March,  1848. — Dr.  Dawson, 
Western  Lancet,  December,  1850.-^Dr.  White,  Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  December,  1851,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1852.— Editor  or  Bbviswsr,  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Ghirurgical  Review,  October,  1848,  in  which  No. 
sundry  of  these  Papers  are  analysed,  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Aldridgb  debated,  and  the  examinations  of  scorbutic  blood 
by  Busk,  Bbcqusrrl,  Bodirr,  and  others  given.  Banking's 
Abstract,  July  to  December,  1847,  epitomizes  many  of  these 
papers,  giving  the  facts,  obserrations  and  conclusions  of  the 
several  writers,  but  draws  no  conclusions  of  its  own  inde* 
pendently.  But  the  Medico-Chirurgical  takes  the  magis- 
terial stand,  and  not  only  draws  conclusions  but  argues  the 
proprositions,  and  boldly  enunciates  opinions,  diifering  widely, 
in  some  iustances,  from  tho  conclusions  and  deductions  of  the 
writers,  and  which,  here  and  there,  appear  to  us  to  be  unsound 
as  well  as  authoritative,  and  therefore  calculated  to  i*etard 
science.  There  may  be  other  late  contributors,  but  if  so 
their  Papers  have  escaped  our  notice.  We  have  quoted  and 
extracted  already  from  sundry  of  these  able  contributions,  in 
support  of  our  conclusions  in  the  foregoing  essays.  Our 
object  in  tliis  analysis  is  to  complete  the  historical  record  as 
well  as  note  the  progress  made,  in  order  to  ^ee  how  far  the 
recent  observations  sustain  our  views  of  primary  pathology. 

We  cannot  open  our  analysis  with  any  remarks  more  appro- 
priate than  the  following  to  be  found  in  the  outset  of  the 
Beview. 
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**  The  discussloil  on  this  renewed  outbreak  of  scni'vjr  has  (br 
m  a  peculiar  interest  We  liave  witnessed  this  disease,  [a 
supposed  unit  entity,  one  among  many,]  so  much  debated  by 
the  great  writers  of  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries,  suddenly 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  more  finished  science  of  the 
present  day.  For  the  first  time  since  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry  has  been  sufficiently  matured  to  allow  us  to  inves- 
tigate the  penetralia  of  the  system  with  some  prospect  of 
success,  cases  of  scurvy  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
furnish  a  proper  extent  of  observation.  It  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
to  determine  of  what  the  powers  of  the  chemist  are  really 
capable,  and  how  far  our  researches  have  been  able  to  uii* 
ravel  the  phenomena  which  proved  so  puzzling  to  our  fore- 
fathers. For,  this  investigation  into  the  success  or  failure  of 
modern  chemistry,  and  this  comparison  between  our  specula- 
tions, and  the  hypotheses  of  Wierus,  of  Hoffmann,  or  of  Willis, 
may  serve  as  some  sort  of  index  of  the  benefit  we  shall  derive 
from  chemistry  in  [the  supposed]  other  diseases,  and  as  a  test 
of  what  the  present  amount  of  science  will  in  our  time  be  able  , 
to  effect  And  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  affirming,  that 
while  in  the  description  of  obvious  and  external  phenomena^ 
and  in  the  determination  of  remedial  and  therapeutic  means, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  writers  of  the  last  century — in  the  analysis  of  the  more 
recondite  and  deep-seated  processes  of  which  these  phenomena 
are  signs,  we  have  made  a  real  and  tangible  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  true  pathology  of  scurvy." 

Our  readers  are  better  prepared  now  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  this  discussion,  we  think,  from  having  **  the  fathers"  before 
them,  than  from  merely  having  them  referred  to.  The  specula- 
tions and  hypotheses  of  the  generalizationists  and  opposition- 
ists, and  those  who  have  recorded  their  views  since  the  question 
that  divided  them  went  by  default  and  nosology  triumphed,  are 
all  placed  here  in  juxtaposition.  The  laws  of  nature,  too,  have 
been  illustrated — the  elemental  disturbances  that  cause  epiphy- 
ses, epizootics,  and  then  epidemics.  These  laws  and  the  ration- 
ale thereof— -the  reasons  why  the  yegetable  kingdom,  animals, 
fishes,  and  men  are  thus  rendered  sickly  have  been  shown ; 
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«nd  they  have  been  shown,  too,  by  the  data  which  the  chemtHry 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  animal  tissues  affords.  The  philosophy 
of  this  whole  sabject,  then,  can  be  viewed  with  more  pleasure, 
we  apprehend,  now,  and  with  a  fairer  prestige  of  compassing 
it,  than  when  the  able  and  elegantly  written  review  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  analysed  the  papers. 

The  arrangement  that  seems  to  us  most  natural  in  examining 
mnd  presenting  these  papers,  and  best  calculated  to  serve  oar 
readers,  is  to  notice  the  strong  points  in  each  under  1,  the 
phenomena,  2,  the  causes,  and  3,  the  condusians;  and  to  do  this 
with  as  much  brevity  as  is  compatible  with  the  object — a  fair 
presentation  of  the  peculiar  views  and  observations  of  each — 
in  the  hope  of  more  certainly  deducing  truth  from  the  whole. 

Dr.  Shaptbb  on  Scdbvy. — This  writer's  observations  were 
made  at  Exeter  and  vicinity. 

Phenomena. — The  initiatory  symptoms,  (which  we  would 
call  a  beginning  expression  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis.)  indi- 
cated general  debility.  The  patient  complained  of  weakness 
and  listlcssness,  and  had  a  sallow  countenance. 
'  Sta/e  of  the  Gvms  and  Mouth, — In  this  forming  stage  of  the 
malady  the  gums  were  observed  to  be  pale  and  contracted  in 
all  cases  as  the  antecedent  of  puffiness  that  followed  in  the 
next  stage ;  and  common  sense  endorses  this.  It  is  the  anaemia 
of  commencing  starvation;  all  the  external  tissues  most  be  in 
a  atate  of  palor,  for  the  blood  has  retired.  Being  deficient 
in  quantity  as  well  as  in  normal  elements,  the  heart  is  not 
stimulated  to  propel  it  into  the  capi41arics. 

This  is  that  state  of  the  system  described  by  Rush  as  the 
stage  of  debility  preceding  fever,  before  the  morbid  action  of 
the  arteries  begins.  The  distance  between  it  and  fever,  he 
says,  is  very  brief,  and  yet  fever  may  not  follow.  But  in  this 
stage,  he  says,  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli  become  irritant?. 
Under  ardent  meteoric  impressions  and  vicisitudes  something 
must  happen.  If  a  whole  people  are  thus  affected  in  various 
degrees,  an  epidemic  must  result. 

It  is  that  state  of  system,  too,  described  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Biano,  where  the  stimulus  of  the  proper  elements  of  food, 
those  elements  of  which  the  tissues  are  formed  and  by  which 
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alone  they  can  be  repaired  are  wanting,  as  well  as  the  proper 
bnlk  to  create  the  stimulus  of  distension. 

It  is  that  state  spoken  of  by  Sydenham  where  we  are  led  to 
suspect  the  scurvy^  till  the  toe  swells  (gont),  or  the  belly  fills 
(dropsy),  or  some  other  symptom  removes  the  embarrassment 
of  the  nosologist. 

It  is  that  state  spoken  of  so  frequently  and  so  emphatically 
by  Lind  as  the  forming  stage  of  scarvy  in  a  slighter  or  higher 
degree. 

It  is  that  state  so  repeatedly  spoken  of  by  the  old  anthers 
where  the  commencing  symptoms  of  scurvy  are  the  same  as  the 
commencing  symptoms  of  all  other  diseases. 

It  is  that  state  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  as  the 
scorbutic  diathesis,  or  primary  pathology,  viz.,  a  want  of  the 
vital  stimulas  of  alimentation  or  elements  of  nutrition  in 
quality  and  quantity  suited  to  maintain  life  and  health. 

It  is  that  state  in  which  so  many  of  Engalenus's  patients 
died  before  the  gums  became  affected,  in  the  awfully  pestilen- 
tial period  that  culminated  about  the  year  1600.  But  to  return : 

The  tongue  was,  for  the  most  part,  clean  in  this  early  stage, 
and  the  pulse  small,  and  not  quicker  than  natural.  The  great 
numbers  who  applied  early  for  relief  at  the  city  dispensarj 
enabled  him  to  make  these  observations  as  to  the  initiatorjr 
symptoms. 

As  the  malady  progresses,  the  debility  increases,  the  limbs 
become  painful,  severely  so,  the  gums  swollen  or  spongji 
breath  fetid,  skin  bespattered  with  petechias  and  patches  of 
purpura.  In  the  one  only  fatal  case  seen,  the  breathing  be- 
came slow  and  laborious,  a  bloody  discbarge  exuded  from 
the  lungs,  and  coma  ending  in  death  closed  the  scene.  He 
directs  particular  attention  to  the  pale  and  contracted  gums 
as  a  precorsive  sign — also  pain  in  the  loins  a  frequent 
symptom,  in  his  cases,  in  the  forming  stage. 

Cause. — Deficiency  of  food,  and  particularly  of  succulent 
vegetable  food,  he  regards  as  the  cause.  He  fixes  on  the  absence 
of  the  potato  in  the  dietary  as  the  fojis  et  origo  mali,  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter.  Cold,  and  other 
depressing  influences  only  auxiliary  causes.  The  preservative 
virtue  of  the  potato  supposed  to  be  due  to  tartaric  acid* 
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The  season  of  year  not  mentioned ;  the  constitution  of  the 

seasons  not  alluded  to» 

Mb.  Stiff  on  Scurvy. — His  observations  were  made  on 
cases  in  the  Nottingham  union,  of  which  he  was  surgeon,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  vicinity  who  suffered  severely 
firom  deficient  and  dear  provisions,  especially  the  abscence 
of  succulent  vegetables,  the  potato  particularly. 

In  the  union  potatos  were  obtained  and  used  till  Christmas, 
1846 — Swede  turnips  till  March,  when  they  could  be  obtained 
no  longer*~then  Indian  meal,  rice,  bread,  milk  and  meat^ 
variously  dressed  and  prepared,  as  porridge,  soups,  broths 
and  solid  food,  constituted  the  routine  dietary.  In  a  month 
or  so  after  the  turnips  gave  out  the  scurvy  appeared,  which 
brought  it  into  the  month  of  April  1847. 

Phenomena. — Debility,  inactivity,  sallow  countenance,  and 
fugitive  pains  all  over,  were  the  commencing  symptoms. 

State  of  the  Gums  and  Month. — When  the  above  initiatory 
symptoms  were  first  observed  the  gums  had  taken  on  no 
remarkable  appearance.  The  first  remarkable  appearance  in 
them  was  a  livid  line  at  the  margin,  and  this  showed  itself 
•ven  when  the  mouth  and  lips  were  still  enamicj  and  this 
livid  line  resembles  tlie  lead  symptom*  At  length  the  gums 
swell,  separate  from  the  teeth,  bleed,  the  teeth  become  loose, 
the  appearances  more  remaikable  where  the  teeth  are  decayed, 
and  in  old  and  edentulous  subjects  the  gums  remain  unaffected. 
Petechias,  and  echymoses  did  not  appear  as  early  in  young 
subjects  as  in  adults — saw  no  cases  in  subjects  under  five  years 
of  age,  even  of  infants  at  the  breast  of  mothers  affected. 

Because  in  infants  the  epiphenomena  are  much  varied  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age.  Dr.  Good  says  infants  partici* 
pate  in  the  disease  from  the  milk  not  being  sufficiently  nutri* 
tious — some  of  the  old  authors  say  infants  are  most  liable 
to  it.  In  infants,  however,  it  is  called,  watery  gripes,  or 
cholera  infantum,  convulsions,  or  something  else. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  the  endemic  was  apparent,  and  by 
the  immediate  adoption  of  cabbage,  rhubarb  puddings  in  the 
dietary,  imperial  as  a  beverage,  and  citric  acid  as  a  medicine, 
the  evil  was  overcome. 
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Conclusions. ^^His  oonclasioos  are  that  the  want  of  freah 
fweculont  vegetables,  oontainiog  the  vegetable  acids,  most  bd 
toe  sole  cause  of  the  malady. 

Db.  Christison  on  Scubyy. — ^The  scurvy  broke  out  in  the 
general  prison  at  Perth,  in  June,  1846,  and  continuing  to . 
hold,  in  the  following  October  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr.  McLa* 
gan  were  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  cause.    This  investiga- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Christison's  Paper. 

Phenomena. — He  presents  only  such  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  as  will  identify  the  malady  with 
the  scorbutus  of  nosographists. 

Early  Stage. — Scurfy  int^umenis — ^pain,  tenderness,  stiff- 
ness or  some  degree  of  tension  of  the  legs — some  fullness 
redness,  or  lividity  and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  ten* 
dency  to  bleeding  on  chewing — no  material  impairment  of  the 
appetite  or  digestion. 

More  advanced  Stage  or  when  fully  formed. — L^s^  mot- 
tled, with  livid  spots  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  oedema tous^ 
yery  tender,  extremely  stiff,  painful  on  motion,  hard,  ecchy* 
moses  diffused  resembling  contusion  marks,  morbid  solidity 
or  adherence  of  the  integuments  to  the  subjacent  tissues  so 
that  they  could  not  be  pinched  up,  vibices;  gums  much 
swollen,  bleeding;  epistaxts  in  many;  hemorrhoids;  menor^ 
rhagia  in  some  women ;  pulse  frequent;  skin  warm;  tongue 
not  always  clean;  fetid  breath,  odor  exactly  as  in  salivation 
from  mercury  sometimes;  in  those  yielding  to  treatment  the 
eeehymoses  of  the  limbs  gave  way  to  various  chronic  erup- 
tions; diarrhoea  rare,  though  cholera,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
prevailed  all  through  the  country.  (And,  as  we  explain  the 
matter,  because  when  one  fashion  or  variety  of  scurvy  is  so 
Ailly  formed,  it  seldom  changes:  this  is  the  law, and  this  law  is 
the  sole  basis  of  nosology.)  The  old,  and  those  longest  confined 
most  affected,  and  men  more  than  women,  and  constitutional 
infirmity  powerfully  aided  its  development ;  for  out  of  thirteen 
in  whom  the  glands  of  the  neck  had  previously  suppurated  and 
had  been  cured,  six  fell  under  this  chronic  form  of  scurvy. 

Cause. — In  analysing  the  prison  dietary,  it  was  found  that 
the  milk,  which  had  for  years  constituted  a  part  of  the  daily 
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dietary  bad  been  withdrawn  and  treacle  and  water  snbsti- 
tated.  This  change,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  daily  rations 
of  milk  is  held  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
outbreak  of  scurvy  in  the  Perth  prison :  and  his 

Conclusions  are  based  on  the  fact  that,  a  restoration  of  the 
before  allowed  rations  of  milk,  put  a  stop  to  the  epidemic, 
without  recourse  to  any  antiscorbutic  remedy.  Defective 
alimentation,  therefore,  he  concludes  is  the  cause  of  scurvy, 
or  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  body.  But  he  holds  that 
the  deficiency  in  this  instance  was  in  the  nitrogenous  element 
of  the  food. 

This  presented  a  new  theory,  apparently^  and  most  if  not 
all  observers  of  scurvy  at  the  time,  differed  and  dissented 
from  Dr.  Christison,  and  brought  forward  instance  after  in- 
stance where  scurvy  occurred  under  a  milk  dietary.  Dr. 
Christison,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  hold  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  milk  was  the  sole  cause ;  he  says :  *'  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  prisoners  might  never  have  suffered,  had  not 
some  cause  cooperated  besides  confinement  and  peculiarity 
of  food.    What  this  concurring  cause  may  have  been  it  is  not 

easy  to  say But  the  question  may  be  left  here, 

as  there  are  no  data  for  proceeding  farther  with  it.  And  the 
utmost  induction  the  facts  will  bear  is,  that  a  diet  too  purely 
saccharo- farinaceous  tends  to  engender  scurvy,  that  it  requires 
the  aid,  however,  of  some  co5perating  cause  or  causes  hitherto 
unascertained.''    (Review  above  cited.) 

The  sum  of  all  observers  on  this  point  who  have  written  on 
scurvy  amounts  to  this,  that  defective  alimentation  of  some  sort, 
or  insufficient  nutrition  is  the  remote  or  inlaying  cause — cold, 
moisture,  heat,  moral  depression^  insalubrious  air,  and  inac- 
tion, co5perating  causes.  Defective  alimentation  in  Idnd,  is 
almost  as  generally  adopted,  but  as  to  the  kind  of  defect,  all 
are  not  agreed.  The  old  authors  generally  ascribed  it  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  vegetable  supplies,  and  this  is  to  this  day 
generally  acquiesced  in,  the  above  co5perating  causes  aiding. 
McBride  imputed  it  to  a  deficiency  of  carbon ;  Trotter  to  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  imputed  it  to  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogen,  but  the  aid  of  cooperating  causes  are 
rtill  required  by  each.    No  one  has  imputed  the  cause  to  a 
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deficiency  of  hydrogen  that  we  are  aware  of,  though  this  ele- 
ment is  as  abundant  and  jost  as  necessarj  in  the  system  as  oxy* 
gen,  no  being  the  formula,  and  just  as  neoessary  as  nitrogen. 
But  why  one  element  should  be  held  to  be  more  important 
than  another  (where  the  supply  of  all  for  growth  and  repair  of 
the  physiological  waste,  according  to  proportion,  is  equally 
necessary)  we  are  not  advised  by  any  one  who  has  maintained 
a  one-idea  theory,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  good  reason. 
We  hold  that  physiology  and  chemistry  have  furnished  the 
**  data  for  proceeding  further,"  and  that  induction  from  the 
facts  which  these  modern  sciences  furnish,  explains  clearly 
the  cause  and  nature  of  scorbutus.  It  may  lie  in  the  want  of 
one  element  in  a  given  case,  but  generally  lies  in  a  want  of 
many,  doubtless,  as  under  famine;  and  as  vegetables  and  fruits 
furnish  all  in  great  plenitude  and  vaiiety  united  with  bulk,  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  useful  and  remedial  is  obvious.  This 
subject  has  not  been  looked  at  comprehensively  and  philoso- 
phically. The  antiscorbutic  virtues  of  milk  depend  as  much 
on  the  vegetable  salts  it  holds,  as  on  its  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  or  nitrogen.  Our  view  of  the  matter  harmonizes 
all  the  theories  of  scurvy,  and  solves  the  mystery  of  its  protean 
manifestations — explains  the  souroe  of  all  disease,  and  the 
contingencies  of  its  variations. 

Db.  LoNSDALfi  ON  ScuBVY. — The  observations  of  Dr.  L. 
were  made  in  the  north  of  England  oa  factory  operatives  and 
railway  excavators.  He  appears  to  have  sought  for  evidences 
to  refute  Dr.  Christison's  theory.  lu  the  factory  operatives 
the  food  was  deficient  in  quantity  and  variety,  but  in  the 
other  class  abundant,  yet  wholly  destitute  of  potatos  or  other 
succulents.  Cottars  who  used  milk  abundantly  still  fell  under 
scurvy,  but  they  were  wholly  destitute  of  their  accustomed 
potatos. 

Phenamenuu — The  phenomena  are  but  very  briefly  given  iu 
the  Abstract  and  Review.  Hemorrhages  were  frequent  from 
gams  and  the  usual  sources,  from  the  bladder  in  one  case.  In 
the  advanced  stages  there  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Cause  <md  Conclusions, — "  1st.  As  the  vegetable  world 
became  more  and  mor9  blightedi  man,  in  common  with  the 
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higher  classes  of  animals,  suffered  from  causes  apparentlj  of 
an  epidemic  character,  which  haTe  deteriorated  his  condition, 
and  rendered  him  a  more  &cil«  victim  to  scnryy,  fever,  etc 

<'  2d.  That  scnryy  originates  in  an  error  of  diet,  other  sup- 
posed causes  having  little  or  no  inflaence. 

••  3d.  Deficiency  of  potatos  oonstitntes  the  diief  error  ip 
diet,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  epidemic 

<<  4th.  The  use  of  milk  lessens  the  liabili^  to,  but  does  not 
prevent  its  occurrence'' 

Db.  Belunghax  on  Sctjbyt. — Dr.  Bellingham  identifies  the 
disease  as  that  described  by  Lind  and  others,  by  an  analysis 
of  six  well-marked  cases  received  into  hospital,  and  then 
delineates  the  general  appearances  and  symptoms  as  they 
were  manifested  in  the  epidemic 

Phenomena. — ^The  gumt  of  the  molars  commenced  swelling 
first,  and  upon  the  inside — the  spots  commenced  on  the  legs 
early — ^large  patches  of  purpura  appeared  ouly  in  the  ad- 
vanced  stages,  in  one  case  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  was  the 
seat,  with  no  other  symptoms  of  scurvy — but  discolorations  as 
from  oonttLsions  appeared  early,  their  seat  mostly  the  legs — 
swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  legs^  pain,  etc,  sometimes  com- 
menced esurlj, (edematous  swellings  only  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  and  in  one  case  was  confined  to  one  leg  and  appeared 
as  phlegmasia  dolens — Debility  was  an  early  and  constant 
symptom,  and  finally  rendered  the  patient  incapable  of  almost 
fhe  slightest  exertion — rheumatic  pains  were  in  some  the 
eatiiest  symptom — countenance  always  characteristic,  when 
advanced,  bloated — lips  blanched,  yellowish,  and  expressive 
of  anxiety — dieeks  sometimes  so  swollen  patient  could  not 
articulate — dyspnaa  and  palpitation  in  but  few — action  of 
heart  more  rapid  than  natural — pulse  small  and  feeble — 
hemorrhage  from  gums,  nose,  and  uterus  only — appetite  gene- 
rally gooi^  tongue  usually  dean  bvl^pile — ^bowels  generally 
regular. 

Cause  and  Condusioms. — '^  In  reference  to  the  causes  of  the 
epidemic,  the  author  remaiks  that  the  subjects  of  the  preced- 
ing cases  appeared  all  to  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  bread ; 
t>thers  had  meat  in  addhion,  with  sometimeB  wine  or  porter; 
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none  suffered  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  food ;  but  all 
ngreed  in  not  haying  ased  fresh  vegetables  from  ttie  period 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  last  year.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  caose  of  the  present  epidemic  may  be 
traced  to  the  absenoe  of  the  potato  from  the  dietary  of  the 
poor ;  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  a  diet  of  bread,  vith  or 
\rithoat  meat  or  broth,  is  incapable  of  preserving  the  body 
in  health,  and  tends  to  develop  scurvy;  while  we  know,  from 
long  experience  in  this  country,  that  a  diet  consisting  solely 
of  the  potato  is  capable  of  affording  suflScient  nourishment, 
and  of  preserving  the  body  in  perfect  health. 

"  Now,  he  continues,  the  potato  is  placed  by  theorists  nearly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the  scale  of  articles  of  nutrition ; 
indeed  it  has  been  assumed  to  consist  of  little  besides  water 
and  carbon.  According  to  the  Liebigian  theory,  carbon, 
which.  18  a  large  constituent  of  fat,  but  contributes  hardly 
anything  to  muscle  or  bone,  abounds  in  the  potato,  whilst  the 
constituents  of  bone  and  muscle  are  abundant  in  peas,  beans, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye ;  ergo,  the  latter  are  much  supe- 
rior to  the  former  as  articles  of  food  for  the  laboring 
population ;  and  philanthropic  individuals  have  calculated  that 
an  Irishman  who  consumes  daily  ten  pounds  of  potatos  would 
gain  more  nourishment  and  strength  from  a  few  ounces  of 
peas  or  beans.  Indeed,  if  all  we  read  about  nitrogenized  and 
non-nitrogenized  articles  of  food  were  -  correct,  the  potato 
would  have  fallen  into  disrepute  long  since ;  and  it  ought  by 
'tself  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  the  strength  of  a  laboring 
man ;  although  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  [with  milk]  has 
constituted  the  sole  food  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peasantry 
f)f  this  country,  and  we  believe  a  healthier  or  a  hardier  popu 
htion  was  to  be  met  in  few  countries,  contrasting  sadly  with 
tlieir  present  altered  aspect,  after  a  diet  for  some  months 
composed  of  more  highly  nitrogenized  substances." — (Mstract 
vbovt  died.)  {PotatoB  and  milk,  if  healthy,  afford  all  the 
elements.] 

Dn.  RiTCHiB  ON  Scurvy. — Dr.  Ritchie's  Paper  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate,  and  describes  the  epidemic  as  observed  in 
the  Glasgow  Infirmary. 
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Phenomena. — The  first  appearances  wore,  a  lovr  state  of 
bealtb,   deprcssod,   ezhaasted,   and    sallow  look — the    cjee^ 
sanken,  sometimes  of  glossy  whiteness,   otberttmes  ictericv 
with  dark  areoln  around — nose  pinched — ^mootb  blanched— 
except  where  the  seat  of  ecehynosed  patches  and  chaps — 
gums   lirid  —  breath  fetid  —  subjects  either  emadated    or 
bloated— the  tumidity  sometimes  cedematous,  at  othertimee 
hard  on  legs,  while  the  skin  was  loose  and  flabby  on  trunk 
and  arms — skin  sometimes  scarlet,  usually  dark  red,  lirid,  or 
yellowish  in  blotches,  tumors,  scabs,  petechisB,  eto. — joints^ 
particularly    knees,   swollen^  indurated,  and    painful  —  the 
nind  cnfeebted,  depressed,  in  two   cases  mani&cal^  in  one 
dementia  with  paralysis — tinitus,  yertigo,  deafness — nouralgio 
pains  in  head,  neck,  loins — heart's  sounds  short,  snapping, 
ringing— bumming  bruit  in  jugulars — whirring  and  blowing 
sounds  in  carotids — pulse  from  60  to  144,  always  easily  ac^ 
celerated,  and  sometimes  so  weak  it  could  not  be  counted — 
capillaries   empty — cutaneous  reins  flattened  hemorrhagee 
from  nostrils  and  gums  most  frequent,  sometimes  profuse — 
BO  marked  difficulty  of  respiration,  except  where  bcmoptisis 
Mcurred — tongue  moist,  dean,  riolet,  or  flabby  and  bloodless, 
or  chapped,  tender,  and  bleeding,  indented — ptyalism  gene- 
rally— parotids  swolten  and  painful  as  well  as  gums — patients 
-looked  pretit^y  ae  if  fnerturialized — saliva  asceseent — often 
extreme  thirst— appetite  good,  often  Yoracious — belly  en- 
larged sometimes,  meteoric  or  fluctuant — bowels  in  a  large 
proportion  slow,  in  others  diarrhoea  and  flaccid  belly — dejec- 
tions whitish,  or  orange,  with  bilious  romiting — piles,  with 
blood  unmixed  with  fasces — murine  of  specific  gravity  10*10  to 
10*28,  a  few  times  bloody,  onee  alkaline,  never  albuminoua 
or  otherwise  abnormal,  onee  dysuria. 

'*  The  author  notices  several  distinct  phases  of  the  disease 
One  variety  was  distinguished  by  anemia,  emaciation,  diar- 
rhoea, bloody  stools,  and  dropsy,  while  the  more  distinctive 
symptoms  of  scorbutus  were  wanting. 

'*  A  second  group  was  characterized  by  anemia,  often  by 
diarrhoBfa,  rajpidity  of  the  pulse,  epigastric  pain  or  oppression^ 
great  general  distress^  an  urticated  crimson  eflBoresceBM  oo 
the  skic;  petechia,  and  hemorrhages. 
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^  A  third  bj  pains  moat  commonly  along  the  coorae  of  tba 
nerves,  bvi  at  others  sitnaied  in  a  bed  of  muscle,  as  the 
gluteal ;  the  cases  having  a  close  rosemblaace  sometimes  to 
general  rheumatism,  and,  at  others,  to  ischio  nervosai  morbus 
coxarius,  or  disease  of  the  knee-joint;  their  true  nature  being 
manifested  bf  the  ef^onginess  of  the  gums,  a  periiaps  slight 
occhf  moAis  only,  the  iAefficieuej  of  ordinary  treatment,  an4 
the  good  effects  of  a  Adl  diet. 

^*  And,  lastly,  the  more  ordinary  form,  in  which  affected 
gums  and  legs  were  the  prominent  symptoms.  These  subdivi* 
sions  of  the  complaint  had  a  conspicuous  generic  community 
with  one  another  ia  their  bistory,  exciting  cause,  general 
aspects,  and  indicaUona  of  tbeatmeat" — {Miircui  akin>i^ 
dtU.) 

Caitstf  and  C(nidusi<m8. — ^'  In  reviewing  the  causes  of  the 
epidemic  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  Dr.  Ritchie  like* 
wise  fouud  a  deficiency  of  potatos  and  succulent  vegetable! 
to  be  the  most  efficient :  cold  aad  ether  debilitating  agents 
operating  only  as  predisposing  or  auxiliary  causes." — {j3i- 
straci  above  ciiad.) 

"  The  general  £Eict,  in  regard  to  the  food  of  all  was,  Hat  ii 
failed  in  variety  atul  in  ihe  quanHty  9f  Ui  animal  amtti' 
tuentSy  and  that  in  all  but  a  fraetion  of  the  caseiv  in  which 
they  were  very  deficient,  the  paiienls  bad  been  exposed  fmt 
months  to  a  total  deprivation  iff  fresh  succuUtU  vagetabUs.^ 

Afterwards  he  writes : 

''  Tlie  errors  in  diet  which  have  been  stated,  and,  in  fiarticu* 
lar,  the  want  of  proper  vegetable  food,  were  the  true  exciting 
i[remote]  causes ;  cold  and  other  debilitating  agents  operated 
often  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  titd  disease." — {Reoiew 
above  cited.) 

Da.  CuRRAK  OK  SouRTE. — ^Dr.  Oarran  gives  the  history  of 
the  epidemic  as  it  appeared  in  Ireland.  He  also  recognizes 
four  principal  varieties,  marked  by  -distiDctive  symptoms, 
which  he  describes  generally,  or  by  class,  as  Dr.  £ilobie  has 
<lone,  and  then  analyses  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  seriatim. 

Phenomena — State  of  the  Gums. — Dr.  Gurran  speaks  parti- 
cularly of  the  pale  amd  bloadkts  state  of  ihe  gumfli  and  in  four 
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cuis  that  fell  under  his  notice  they  did  not  take  on  the  usual 
swollen  or  diseased  condition  in  anj  stage  of  the  malady. 
The  gam  symptom  is  not  pathognomonic  of  scurvy  then^ 
neither  is  the  leg  symptom.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth  variety 
of  Dr.  Ritchie's  classification  of  patients  that  the  leg  or  gum 
symptoms  were  prominent.  Appearance  of  the  lege — ^petechisd' 
and  ecchymoses  common — a  dark-blue  discoloration  round  the 
ankle  the  most  frequent  symptom — sudden  ecchymoses  followed 
severe  pains — discolcMred  portions  warmer  than  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

Other  Symptoms. — Epistazis  in  at  least  half  the  cases,  and 
in  all  stages — hematuria  and  bowel  hemorrhages  only  oc- 
curred in  old  and  broken^wu  subjects — henooptisis  and 
hematemesis  did  not  occur — pains  attended  every  case,  aggra* 
vated  by  motion  and  the  erect  posture,  most  fi-equent  seats 
calves,  ankles,  and  heels,  seldom  iu  back,  as  noticed  by  Dn 
Sbapter — digestive  functions  uninjured  in  early  stage,  and 
bowels  natural,  but  in  advanced  stage  diarrhoea  was  present 
— ^pulse  feeble — hruit  de  souffiet  only  met  with  twice. 

The  Dr.  spends  time  in  useless  hair-splitting  or  diagnosing 
between  so-called  scurvy  and  so-called  purpura.  Lemon-juice^ 
and  Patterson's  mixture  of  nitre  and  vinegar,  relied  on  and 
found  efficacious  in  treatment — nit.  argent,  tr.  ferr.,  chlor. 
sed.,  tr.  rhat  found  useful  locally. 

Cause  and  Cenelusions. — ^  The  author  (Kstinetly  shows  that 
in  his  patients  want  of  milk  could  not  have  been  the  efficient 
cause,  as  it  was  used  in  considerable  quantities  at  the  time  of 
seizure  and  for  some  time  previously.  The  active  causes  he 
supposes  to  be  humidity,  inactivity,  and,  more  especially, 
deficiency  of  saceulent  vegetables.  He  shows  that  in  four- 
fifths  of  his  cases,  at  least,  the  diet  had  been  bread,  toith  tea 
or  coffee,  and  in  no  single  instance  could  he  discover  that 
green  vegetables  or  potatos  had  formed  part  of  their  dietary.'^ 
{Mstract  above  cited,) 

«<  Dr  Curran's  paper  is  the  *onIy  (me  we  as  yet  possess  which 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  scurvy  which 
followed,  in  Ireland,  the  fisulure  of  the  potato  crop  in  184&v 
and  which,  with  its  attendant  plagues,  typhus  and  dysentery, 
decimated  the  population  of  that  unhappy  island.    It  is  a 
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most  able  article,  and  proTes  how  great  a  Ices  the  profession 
has  to  deplore,  from  its  author's  untimelj  death*  We  may  be 
permitted  to  pay  our  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  one  among  that  band  of  self-martyrs,  who  sacrificed  their 
liyes  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  noble 
attempt  to  afford  such  aid  as  science  could  give  to  mitigate 
the  ravages  of  the  <  famine  fever.' 

'^  Dr.  Curran  enters  into  a  long  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
scurvy,  and  sums  up  finally  in  these  words :  *  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  neither  misery,  nor  the  want  of  milk,  flesh,  fishi 
farinacea,  nor  any  combination  of  these  can  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  scurvy  making  its  appearance.'  (Op.  cit.,  p.  108.) 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  no  case,  and  he  had  notes  of 
600,  *  could  he  discover  that  green  vegetables  or  potatos  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  regular  dietary.'  (Ibid.,  p.  110.)  This 
principal  cause  is  aided,  Dr.  Curran -thinks,  by  cold  and  mois- 
ture, bodily  inactivity,  and  moral  depression.  As  regards 
milk,  the  patients  in  the  North  and  South  Union  Hospitals^ 
in  Dublin,  were  at  the  time  of  attack  using  a  pint  of  milk 
daily. " — {Review  above  cited,) 

The  qtvality  of  milk  has  much  to  do  with  its  efScacy  in 
preventing  scurvy.  If  produced  by  cows  affected  but  par- 
tially with  murrain  (a  scorbutic  dysentery),  which  prevailed 
according  to  Dr.  Lonsdale  in  1842-3,  and  also  in  1846-7,  it 
should  not  be  expected  to  prove  antiscorbutic  In  blighting 
years  vegetation  is  sidcly,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  of  poor 
quality.  Under  a  long  drought  cattle  become  exceedingly 
scorbutic,  and  milk  then  contains  few  salts,  and  little  nutri* 
ment 

M.  Fauvbl  on  Sgubvt. — «  M.  Fauvel  has  narrated  the  his- 
tory of  scurvy  as  it  recently  appeared  at  the  Salpetridre.  The 
patients  were  all  of  an  advanced  age,  the  youngest  being  69,  the 
oldest  upwards  of  80.  They  had  all  been  previously  in  good 
health,  and  well  fed.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  were  similai 
to  those  observed  in  this  country.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  M.  Fauvel's  memoir  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  analysis 
of  the  blood,  which  he  details  at  some  length,  in  accordance 
with  the  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  and  which 
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distinctlj  prove  the  eonvctness  of  the  investigations  previously 
made  hj  Mr.  Busk,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin." 
-^Abstract  above  cited.) 

We  shall  recur  to  these  investigations  into  the  patholc^  of 
the  blood  shortly. 

"  M.  FauTcrs  cases  oeoorred  at  the  Salpdtriire  in  females 
advanced  in  years;  the  youngest  was  69,  the  oldest  80  years 
of  age.  The  first  symptoms  were  wandering  pains,  feebleness, 
malaise,  and  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin.  Faavel  remarks 
that  this  hue  of  the  skin  is  quite  peculiar,  and  resembles  neither 
that  present  in  anemia,  chlorosis,  ioterus,  or  the  canceroai 
cachexia;  it  resembles,  more  than  anything  else,  the  fading 
yellow  color  of  a  disappearing  bruise.  The  spots  were  situ- 
ated as  usual  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  but  in  addition  there 
irere  true  purpuric  spots  scattered  about,  chiefly  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  limbs.  The  alteration  in  the  gums  could 
not  be  confounded  with  the  general  swelling  and  softening  of 
certain  forms  of  stomatitis,  but  there  were  fungous  vegetations 
of  greater  or  less  size,  developed  exclusively  round  the  neck 
of  each  tooth.  M.  Fauvel  confirms  an  interesting  observation 
made  by  several  old  observers,  but  not  sufficiently  insisted  on 
by  systematic  writers,  that  in  old  people  without  teeth  these 
vegetations  do  not  occnr,  and  the  gums  remain  comparatively 
unaffected.  In  one  case  a  single  remaining  tooth  was  ear* 
rounded  by  a  mass  of  swollen  gum,  the  tooth  was  extracted,  and 
the  gum  immediately  became  level  and  firmer,  while  the  other 
symptoms  preserved  th^ir  intensity.  Coupling  now  this  fact 
with  the  observation  that  the  swollen  and  fungous  gums  have 
always  appeared  to  be  much  more  intense  in  cases  occurring  on 
board  ship,  it  may  be  thrown  out  as  a  likely  suggestion,  that  the 
gfiims  are  peculiarly  affected  because  they  are  so  much  exposed 
to  pressure  and  attrition.  All  parts  suffer  from  pressure  in 
sourvy — the  merest  rub  causes  an  eechymosis;  the  slightest 
possible  blow  produces  an  extensive  bruise.  The  gums  suffer 
in  common  with  all  parts,  but  in  a  higher  degree  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  vascularity,  and  also  from  their  situation, 
which  exposes  their  to  pressure  even  in  the  mastication  of  the 
softest  food,  much  nore  -so,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  when 
hard  biscuit  and  i     le  e<alted  flesh  are  the  articles  of  diet** 
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Thus,  thon,  the  world-renowned  pathognomonic  Eymptom 
of  scarvj,  swelled  gums,  depends  on  the  aocident  of  having 
teeth,  and,  shall  we  add,  hard  biscuit  to  eat  I  How  difScnli 
it  is  to  sustain  a  false  theory. 

"  In  one  of  M.  Fanvers  cases  the  saliva  was  acid,  in  all  the 
rest  neutral  or  alkaline*  The  urine  was  acid,  moderate  fai 
quantity,  without  albumen,  occasionally  rather  high  colored, 
and  of  high  specific  gravity,  but  without  any  distinctire 
characters." — (Retriew  above  oifed.) 

M.  Marschal  on  Scubvt. — <'  M.  Marechal  (do  Calvi),  in  a 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  refuses  to  acknow 
ledge  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  against  the  older  theory 
derived  from  the  excess  of  fibrin.  He  states  that  in  moat 
cases  of  scorbutus  there  is  more  or  less  local  inflammation,  to 
which  this  excess  is  due,  [and  what  causes  lY?]  and  that  tfaia 
is  especially  the  case  when  hemmorrhagic  infiltration  takes 
place  in  internal  organs^  the  extravasated  blood  exciting 
inflammation  as  a  foreign  body. 

<<  In  other  communications  contained  in  the  French  journate, 
an  analogy  of  causation  and  pathology  between  scorbutus  and 
typhoid  fever  is  sought  to  be  established,  but  upon  no  satift* 
&ctory  grounds.  The  question  is  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  difference  in  progress  of  the  two  diseases,  and  in  their 
treatment:  scorbutus  being  of  indefinite  duration,  and  cured 
almost  to  a  certainty  by  lemon-juice ;  typhoid  fever  having  a 
definite  course,  and  being  quite  uninfluenced  by  that,  if  not 
by  all  other  treatment." — (Jibitraci  above  cited,) 

It  seems  the  French  physicians,  are  noticing  the  analogy 
between  typhus  and  scorbutus  in  cause  and  pathology,  so  that 
the  work  of  seeking  after  truth  in  generalization  is  going  on 
in  France,  England  and  the  United  States,  at  least;  and  will 
go  on  in  spite  of  the  cold  water  thrown  on  the  communications 
by  the  Journals  and  Reviews.  As  to  ilie  decision  adverse  to 
the  identity  of  typhus  and  scorbutus  on  the  grounds  stated  by 
the  Abstract,  because  typhus  has  a  definite  course  to  run  and 
cannot  bo  interrupted  by  lemon-juice  or  other  treatment,  this 
we  know  to  be  an  error.  Typhus,  like  scurvy,  if  we  must  speak 
of  them  as  two,  in  order  to  be  understood,  has  no  stated  terms' 

26* 
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nation.  We  have  seen  so-called  typhus  run  from  a  few  days  to 
fortj,  and  Hippocrates  reports  cases  ranning  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  the  doctrine  is,  that  it  may  terminate  on  the  second,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  twenty-first, 
and — our  readers  must  excuse  us,  we  have  forgotten  tho  criti- 
cal days  thence  to  the  contingent  end  of  the  chapter.  That  it 
has  been  repeatedly  cut  short  by  lemon-juice,  quinine  and 
brandy  or  wine,  after  deafness  had  supervened,  we  also  know 
positively;  and  we  have  cited  authority  to  fehow  that  it  is 
often  so  intercurrent  with  so-called  malarious  fever  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  decide  which  form  predominates.  (iSfee  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Am.  Med.  Ass*  Vol.  YIII. — ReyhwnCs  Report,) 
Lemon-juice,  and  all  the  antiscorbutics  Lind  could  command 
in  Haslar  Hospital  failed  to  cure  a  portion  of  the  cases 
of  scurvy  admitted.  It  is  not  a  proof  positive  that  typhus  is 
not  scurvy  because  it  is  obstinate. 

Db.  Foltz  on  Scurvt. — This  writer's  observations  were 
made  in  the  Gulf  squadron,  ships  Baritan,  Potomac  and  Fal- 
mouth, of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Mexico.  The  scurvy  prevailed  not  only  in  the  squadron,  but 
also  in  the  army  invading  Mexico ;  in  overland  emigrants  to 
California;  and  severely  among  the  new  settlers  and  gold 
diggers;  and  mildly  through  the  Mississippi  valley;  and 
secretly  and  unobservedly  throughout  the  United  States,  at 
the  period  of  Dr.  Foltz's  observation. 

Phenomena. — *'The  attack  commenced  almost  always  with 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  early 
cases  the  true  affection  was  not  at  first  detected.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  with  these  pains  there  was  no  fever, 
the  pulse  was  soft  and  natural ;  the  temperature  of  the  body 
lower  than  usual.  After  some  days  tlie  gums  began  to  swell, 
and  the  breath  to  become  fetid ;  macul®  then  appeared  over 
almost  the  whole  body.  The  most  robust  and  industrious 
seamen  [on  the  Baritan]  were,  contrary  to  geneml  experience, 
attacked  first." 

It  may  have  so  appeared,  but  appearances  are  often  decep** 
tive;  we  have  not  all  the  facts.  The  Baritan  was  longest 
at  sea,  the  worst  ventilated,  and  her  crew  disappointed  of 
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reaching  home  by  being  forced  into  blockade;  and  in  this  ship 
the  Bcoryy  was  most  severe.  All  this  is  iconformable  to  sound 
reason.  Bat  when  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all  that  scurvied 
crew,  the  roboat  were  first  attacked,  it  conflicts  with  sound 
reason,  and  we  must  conclude  the  facts  are  not  all  put;  and  we 
are  justified  in  this  conclusion  because  nothing  is  said  of  any 
other  forms  of  sickness,  than  so-called  scurvy.  The  fevers,  ia« 
termittent,  bilious,  and  typhus;  the  diarrhoeas,  choleras,  dysen- 
teries; the  pneumonias  and  other  phlegmasia;  the  rhuematisms, 
neuralgias,  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  ailments  not  held 
to  be  scorbutic,  but  which  always  afiSict  crews  long  at  sea, 
and  arise  from  the  same  causes,  are  not  n^entioned.  The  old 
naval  surgeons,  Bisset  and  others,  called  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease, scurvies,  and  we  think  they  were  right.  But  other  facts 
besides  this,  are  doubtless  wanting.  All  were  dreadfully 
scorbutic,  necessarily,  without  exception,  and,  of  the  most 
exempt,  why  the  apparently  most  robust  of  these  took  on 
the  gum  and  leg  scurvy  symptoms  first,  might  not  be  diflScult 
to  explain  if  we  had  all  the  facts.  The  plump  and  robust  in 
appearance  are  not  always  the  subjects  that  are  most  sound 
on  the  contrary  they  are  frequently  the  most  scorbutic. 

'*  There  was  another  peculiarity  also  in  this  attack,  that 
there  was  little  of  the  customary  languor  and  indisposition  to 
exertion  until  the  disease  was  £Eur  advanced ;  then  ensued  as 
usual  great  prostration  and  tendency  to  syncope,  but  even 
then  there  was  in  some  cases  a  disposition  to  muscular  exer- 
tion which  proved  hurtful  in  several  instances.  After  the 
disease  was  fully  formed,  oedema  was  the  most  common  symp- 
tom, next  maculae,  or  complete  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  legs ;  in  one  case,  in  addition  to  being 
black  and  hard,  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  became 
insensible,  and  dry  gangrene  was  apprehended.  The  discolora- 
tion first  showed  itself  in  the  situation  of  old  cicatrices  and 
iiyuries;  it  varied  in  color  from  that  of  a  light  scarlet  erythema 
to  a  deep  almost  black  purple.  Ulcerations  were  uncommon, 
but  very  obstinate  when  they  did  occur;  they  sometimes 
originated  from  the  patients  scratching  the  petechio,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  ulcers  spread  most  rapidly  where  the  diik 
ooloration  was  greatest 
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*'  As  nsnal,  the  appetite  remained  good  for  weeks  after  the 
teeth  were  loosened,  4;he  gams  ulcerated,  and  the  linibs  oede 
matoQs  and  discolored. 

*'  In  all  the  aggravated  cases  two  symptoms  were  promi- 
nent ;  the  teinperatare  of  the  body  was  lower  than  nsnal,  and 
there  was  great  disorder  in  the  action  of  the  re^iratory 
function.  In  two  cases  there  was  intense  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  like  that  of  angina  pectoris,  and  in  a  great  mim- 
ber  of  cases  there  was  manifest  disease  both  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  it  was  noticed  that  these  cases  recovered  very 
slowly.  In  fact,  althongli  not  proved  by  post-mortem  evi 
dence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  attacks  of 
scorbutic  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  [mark  this  reader.]  " — Re* 
view  above  cited.) 

Cause  and  Conclusions. — He  ascribes  the  outbreak  to  the 
bad  plight  the  ships  were  in,  the  great  length  of  time  in  which 
they  had  been  iu  commission,  the  change  in  the  navy  ration 
which  furnishes  salt  meat  every  day  in  the  week,  instead  of 
allowing  one  day  as  hei*etofore,  in  which  no  animal  food  was 
served  out,  and  the  small  quantity  and  indifferent' quality  of 
the  vegetables  used. 

Dr.  Garrod  on  Scurvy. — "  After  some  prdimiaary  con- 
siderations, he  states  that  in  all  scorbutic  diets  potash  is 
deficient.  He  proves  this  by  analysis  of  bread,  flour,  potatos, 
mutton,  etc.,  determining  the  amount  of  potash  in  each,  and 
then  calcalating  the  amount  which  would  be  taken  in  a  certaia 
time,  according  to  the  supply  of  these  articles  of  food.  In 
the  Crediton  union,  for  example,  the  weekly  supply  of  potash 
under  the  ordinary  diet  was  186  grains  of  potash  for  the  men, 
and  181  for  the  women;  but  when  rice  was  substituted  for 
potatos,  the  amount  was  reduced  to  51  and  46  grains.  la 
salt  meat  also  he  finds  a  diminution  of  potash,  produced  ap-' 
parently  by  the  action  of  the  brine,  causing  exosniosis  of  the 
potash  salts.  He  then  states  that  all  bodies  proved  to  be 
antiscorbutic,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  potash.  All  fruits 
contain  this  salt, — potatos,  milk,  fresh  meat,  pickles,  soor 
krout,  spruce  beer,  malt  liquors,  the  lighter  wines,  etc. 
Alluding  particulai*ly  to  fresh  meat,  Dr.  Garrod  states  that 
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the  carnivora  must  take  a  Bofficieiit  amount  of  potash  to 
prevent  scurrj. 

«  The  next  statement  is,  that  scorbntic  blood  is  deficient  in 
potash ;  this  opinion  is  foonded  on  a  single  analysis  of  the 
serum.  From  100  grains  of  drj,  healthy  serum,  Dr.  Garrod 
obtained  1*582  grains  of  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum ;  while  from  the  same  quantity  of  scorbutic  blood 
ho  obtained  only  0*627  grains.  In  a  single  analysis  of  the 
urine,  he  also  found  a  leas  quantity  of  excreted  potash.   *    * 

"  Dr.  Garrod  next  states  that  cases  of  scurvy  recover,  when 
a  few  grains  of  potash  are  added  to  the  food  which  previously 
had  given  rise  to  the  disease.  ♦  #  # 

''  Finally,  Dr.  Garrod  points  out  the  importance  of  potash, 
and  he  refers  the  muscular  weakness  to  the  want  of  the  potash 
salts,  which,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  ai'e  essential  to  the  action 
of  muscio/' — {Review  above  ciUd.) 

Db.  Aldbidge  on  Bcubvt. — We  give  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Aldridge  also,  as  we  find  it  set  forth  in  the  Review.  His  is 
but  an  extension  of  Dr.  Garrod's  theoiy,  and  they  are  both 
ignored  in  connection. 

"  Dr.  Aldridge's  theory  is  very  different  from  Dr.  Ghristi- 
son's,  [and  very  much  nearer  the  truth,  we  think,  than  Dr. 
Garrod's,  though  all  theories  that  hold  scurvy  to  depend  on  a 
want  of  any  one  element  of  the  tissues,  as  carbon,  oxygen^ 
nitrogen,  or  potash,  are  right  as  far  as  they  go.]  Dr.  Al- 
dridge does  not  hold  that  a  deficiency  in  nitrogenised  food 
causes  scurvy ;  but  that  the  real  cause  is  a  deficiency  in 
certain  minerals  which  enter  into,  and  are  essential  to,  the 
existence  of  nearly  all  the  proximate  principles  by  which  the 
animal  structure  is  built  up  [hear].  These  principles  are 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  potash,  and  soda ;  the  daily  waste  of 
sulphur  is  calculated  to  bo  about  20  grains,  and  that  of  potash 
and  soda  84  grains,  in  an  adult  of  ten  stone  weight.  Now  Dr. 
Aldridge  finds  tliat  botli  seeds  and  flesh  are  usually  deficient 
in  sulphur  and  the  alkalies.  The  quantity  of  wheatcn  flour 
which  could  supply  the  waste  of  nitrogen,  carboc»  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  during  a  single  day,  can  only  supply  17  grains 
of  sulphurj  and  43  grains  of  the  alkalies.     In  the  wme  way  a 
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quantity  of  peas  which  can  supply  the  waste  of  the  four  pro- 
teinc-elements,  can  only  give  11  grains  of  sulphur  and  55  of 
alkalies.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  Tegetables,  however, 
cannot  supply  nitrogen  in  suf&cient  quantity,  but  they  contain 
the  minerals  in  abundance ;  while  the  potato  contains  both 
organic  and  inorganic  principles  in  just  proportion  to  com- 
pensate for  the  necessary  waste." 

In  refuting  these  theories,  the  Review  does  not  speak  to 
the  main  question  presented  in  Dr.  Aldridge's  theory  and 
implied  in  Dr.  Garrod's,  viz. :  that  these  "minerals  enter  into 
and  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  nearly  all  the  proximate 
principles  by  which  the  animal  structure  is  built  up.''  He 
cannot  see  the  use  of  these  little  quantities  of  potash,  sulphur, 
etc ;  besides,  these  theories  are  not  supported  by  any 
analyses  of  the  blood  yet  made ;  and  further,  if  these  theories 
were  true,  the  admiifistration  of  these  chemicals  would 
immediately  cure. 

We  answer,  the  bones  must  have  lime,  the  muscles  potash, 
the  skin  sulphur,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue,  to 
repair  their  daily  waste.  They  are  all  necessary  in  the 
blood,  the  albumen  and  fibrin,  of  which  the  tissues  are  formed. 
They  are  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  healthy  albumen  and 
fibrin,  and  globulin  and  serum,  as  hydrogen,  or  oxygen,  or 
nitrogen,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  the  whole  system  re- 
quires for  the  particular  tissues.  The  bones,  for  instance, 
require  a  great  deal  of  lime.  Season  shows  us  these  things, 
if  analysis  has  failed.  And  furthermore,  they  must  come 
through  vegetable  organization*  This  is  Ood's  law.  Dead 
chemical  food  will  not  suffice.    It  is  good  as  medicine  only. 

Db.  Holmes  on  Scubvy. — We  have  already  quoted  so 
largely  from  this  paper,  that  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to 
page  301,  vol.  i. 

Db.  Dawson  on  Scubvy. — The  feet  that  scurvy  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  in  Cincinnati  during  the  raging  of  cholera  in 
the  summer  of  1850,  the  basis  of  this  paper,  is  a  very  import- 
ant one.  See  this  writer  s  views  as  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  304 
of  these  researches. 
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Dr.  White  on  Scurvy. — Dr.  White  says :  "  A  search 
among  medical  authorities  for  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  diagnosis  of  this  malady,  will  be  vain.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*'  Phenomena. — Wood,  Watson,  EUiotson,  and  all  other  sys- 
tematic writers  on  practice,  so  far  as  I  have  consulted,  lay 
down  the  affection  of  the  gums  as  an  invariable  symptom,  a 
sine  qua  non,  in  scurvy.  In  this  respect  they  are  unques- 
tionably wrong,  and  I  hope  the  error  which  has  been  com-^ 
mitted,  will  be  corrected  in  succeeding  editions  of  those 
valuable  works;  otherwise  these  high  authorities  may  lead 
the  practitioner  into  fatal  blunders  in  some  instances.  The 
importance  of  this  will  bo  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  cases 
which  the  writer  reports." 

After  giving  a  history  of  the  malady  and  the  most  promi- 
nent theories,  and  expressing  an  admiration  for  that  of  Dr. 
Oarrod,  without  endorsing  it,  he  thinks  that  most  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  malady  can  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  weakened  condition  of  the  coats  of  the 
capillaries  by  reason  of  the  all-pervading  lesion  of  nutrition 
present,  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  by  which  the 
former  are  rendered  incapable  of  retaining  the  latter.  He 
thinks  "  the  hemorrhagic  tendency,  ecchymoses  and  subcuta- 
neous extravasations,  the  diarrhoea,  compression  of  the  brain 
occurring  sometimes  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  would 
appear  to  be  owing  to  these  causes ;  that  the  re-opening  of 
old  wounds  is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  or- 
ganization of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  parts  that  have  been 
re-produced,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  the  first  to 
take  on  ulcerative  inflammation." 

The  doctor  reports  a  case  that  we  should  like  to  copy  in  lull 
did  space  permit.  It  was  judged  typhoid  fever  in  the  outset 
by  one  physician,  then  rheumatism  and  purpura  by  two 
others,  and  finally  scurvy  by  Dr.  White,  and  cured  by  lemon- 
juice,  oranges,  a  vegetable,  fruit,  and  good  meat  broth 
dietary,  after  the  lingering  victim  of  a  succession  of  diseases, 
80  judged,  and  so  prescribed  for  nosologically,  was  reduced 
to  death's  door.  It  was  really  a  well-marked  case  of  the 
so-called  nursing  sore  mouth  in  aggravated  form.    **  On  the 
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tongue  were  several  reddish  circular  spots,  iDflamed  and  sore, 
rendering  mastication  difficult  and  painful." 

State  of  the  Gums. — *'  No  departure  from  a  healthy  state 
was  discovered  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  gums^  no  fetor 
of  the  breath  observed." 

Languor,  rheumatic  pains,  debilitjr,  petechia,  vibioes,  pur- 
pura patches^  urticated  crimson  efflorescences  on  the  skin, 
j*esembling  erysipelas— fainting  and  swooning — suppuration 
of  cervical  gland — ^vomiting  and  purging,  and  feUd^  bloody 
stools — low  irritative  fever — bloody  expectoration — cedema 
and  ulceration  of  legs— great  emaciation — ^great  epigastric 
distress — abdominal  tenderness— cadaveric  countenance — loss 
of  appetite,  were  the  ruling  phenomena. 

<*  For  manjdajs  the  patient  lingered  on  in  this  melancholy 
and  afflicted  condition,  almost  sleepless,  scarcely  able  in  whis- 
pers to  make  known  his  necessary  wants." 

In  six  hours  after  the  lemon-juice  treatment  was  commenced 
the  patient  began  to  improve,  and  recovered  rapidly. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  doctors  who  were  first  in  attend 
ance  stood  to  it  that  it  was  not  scurvy  I  we  suppose  because 
the  gums  were  not  affeded. 

**  For  several  months  prior  to  his  attack,  he  had  scarcely 
tasted  any  vegetables  or  fresh  meats,  his  diet  having  con- 
sisted almost  solely  of  bread  and  butter,  bacon  and  coffee." 
This  restricted  diet  was  adopted  on  account  of  delicate  health, 
and  to  prevent  taking  cholera. 

Conclusions. — ^*<  Inasmuch  as  the  experieneed  practitioners 
associated  with  tiie  writer  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  reported 
above,  are  still  unable  to  concur  with  him  in  regard  to  its 
nature,  and  consider  it  [not  tweedle-dee  but  twoedle-dum]  pur- 
pura and  rheumatism,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  elucidate 
it  more  clearly,  to  analyse  and  enumerate  the  symptoms,  recog* 
nized  by  numerous  observers  and  writers  as  pathognomonic  of 
scurvy,  which  demonstrate  its  true  character,  and  also  the  cir- 
cumstances favoring  the  development  of  that  disease,  and 
submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  profession,  if  they  be  not 
wholly  conclusive. 

''  They  are  as  follows :  1.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
[male  35],  2,  and  season  of  the  year  [spring].    S.  Constitu- 
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tional  infirmitj  and  predisposition  OTinced  bj  the  affection 
of  a  cervical  gland.  The  significance  of  this  symptom  will 
be  noted  bj  referring  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Christison's  cases. 
4.  The  bloody  discharges,  violent  disentoric  symptoms,  and 
epigastric  disorder.  6.  The  state  of  the  pulse.  6.  The 
dean  and  moist  tongue — similar  reddish  sore  spots  are  not 
mentioned  [by  authors  as  symptoms  of  scurvy — ^yes,  Dr.  Qood 
speaks  of  them].  7.  The  general  distress  and  cadaveric 
appearance.  8.  The  excessive  fetor  of  the  alvine  discharges. 
9.  The  tendency  to  syncope  on  rising,  and  muscular  debility 
an  early  and  prominent  symptom.  10.  The  ansomic  state  of 
the  skin,  and  coolness  and  dryness  of  the  surface.  11.  The 
retention  of  the  mental  faculties.  12.  The  erythematous  or 
scarlet  urticated  appearance  on  the  legs,  probably  the  same 
mentioned  as  urticaria  by  one  observer,  and  by  Ritchie  as  an 
'urticated  crimson  efflorescence.'  13.  The  ecchymoses  or 
purple  extravasations  beneath  the  eutide,  thickly  covering 
the  legs,  sore  and  painful,  tending  to  ulceration.  14.  The 
pains  in  the  joints  and  oedema  about  the  ankles.  16.  The 
rapid  convalescence  from  antiscorbutic  remedies  and  regimen. 
16.  The  character  of  the  patient's  diet  nearly  the  same  as  in 
four-fifths  of  Ourran's  cases.  In  fine,  almost  every  symptom, 
feature  and  phase  of  this  case,  from  its  origin  throughout  its 
entire  course,  were  characteristic  of  scurvy. 

'*  If  it  be  objected  that  the  usual  pathognomonic  symptoms, 
diseased  gums,  and  their  attendant  fetid  breath,  are  not  in 
the  list,  it  has  been  shown  on  the  authority  of  Curran,  Lind 
and  others  that  even  tiiese  are  not  invariably  present    *    * 

<'  Begarded  a  priori  all  the  causes,  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing, constituting  its  complete  etiology,  are  seen  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

''  Viewed  a  posUriori  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease 
and  convalescence  on  the  use  of  the  antiscorbutic  remedies, 
the  therapeutics  of  the  case,  establish  its  character. 

"  The  numerous  pathognomonic  symptoms  present,  taken 
in  connection  with  these,  a  fortiori^  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

"  This  interesting  case  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged,  in 
several  points  of  view,  as  a  true  type  of  that  protean  malady 
which  a  oentnxy  ago  wrought  the  laost  awful  havKw  among 
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the  crews  of  Lord  Anson's  ships,  in  his  remarkable  expedi« 
tion  to  the  South  Seas,  of  which  the  clerical  writer,  himself 
a  familiar  witness,  relates.  '  Its  symptoms  are  inconstant 
and  innumerable,  and  its  progress  and  effects  eztremelj  irre- 
gular. It  frequentlj  puts  on  the  form  of  other  diseases,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  described  by  any  infallible  or  exclusive 
criterions.'" 

Thb  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghiruroical  Review 
ON  Scurvy. — Finally  we  must  briefly  serve  to  our  readers  the 
peculiar  views  and  conclusions  of  the  able  Review  of  most  of 
these  late  papers.  We  shall  follow  the  Review,  after  his  own 
arrangement. 

The  first  position  taken  is,  that  the  oldest  authors  charged 
scurvy  to  errors  of  diet  alone,  or  almost  entirely;  that  later, 
what  we  now  call  the  co-operating  catises,  cold,  damp  air,  moral 
depression,  etc.,  were  added :  that  this  is  the  theory  of  the 
French  school,  and  the  theory  that  has  been  generally 
acquiesced  in.  Still,  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who  inclined  to  the  first  idea,  that  the  want  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, alone  caused  it — Bachstrom,  Rouppe,  Trotter,  Kerr, 
and  Budd,  cited  as  maintaining  this  view,  which  is  stronger 
than  the  facts  justify  of  Kerr  certainly;  and  Lind  says  of 
Rouppe,  "  chiefly  he  ascribes  the  disease  to  a  neglect  of  bodily 
exercise."    See  p.  270  of  this  volume. 

He  next  examines  what  support  the  late  outbreak  of  scurvy 
gives  to  these  different  views. 

Dr.  Ghristison's  theory,  that  the  want  of  nitrogen  causes  it^ 
is  examined  and  dissented  from.  Those  who  have  adopted 
the  vegetable  -  diet  theory,  he  agrees  with,  as  follows : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Budd's 
opinion  has  met  with  additional  support;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  an  invariable  antecedent  of  every  case 
of  scurvy  is  a  deficiency  or  absolute  want  of  fresh  vegetable 
food.  In  the  late  outbreak  of  the  disease,  it  appears  in  evi- 
dence that,  in  every  case  recorded  by  the  writers  whose  papers 
appear  at  the  head  of  our  article,  the  use  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  particularly  of  potatos,  was  much  lessened  or  w;a8  altogethex 
mispended.    *    5    *    The  converse  of  this  prc^positioui  how 
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ever,  does  not  hold  good;  and  it  cannot  be  assorted  that  a 
want  of  fresh  vegetables  is  invariably  followed  by  scarvy/' — 
(See  p.  445  of  the  Review*) 

Bat,  assuming  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegetable  mitriment 
is  an  invariable  antecedent^ :( which  our  readers  must  now  know 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  Lindas  cases  show,  See  his  Post- 
script,) he  concludes  it  is  the  only  invariable  one,  and  adopts 
it  as  a  vera  causa  of  scurvy.  The  reason  why  it  is  a  cause  the 
Review  has  not  shown. 

He  next  argues  the  antiquity  of  scurvy,  and  shows  it  to  have 
been  known  from  Hippocrates'  day  to  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  is  a  malady  of  world-wide  habitude;  doubtless  correct 
conclusions. 

Then  follows  his  analysis  of  the  symptoms ;  from  which  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  little  has  been  added  by  the  late 
observations  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  or 
improve  our  method  of  cure.  He  exercises  the  authority  of 
censor  over  Dr.  Ritchie,  however,  as  to  what  phenomena  may 
or  may  not  be  counted  scorbutic.  After  quoting  the  doctor's 
four  varieties,  see  p.  300,  he  says : 

*'  In  this  description  the  error  [if  one,  we  say]  seems  to  be 
committed  that  has  been  charged  so  often  against  writers  on 
scurvy,  that  of  including  all  disorders  of  nutrition  under  that 
term  as  a  generic  head.  Why,  after  all  the  care  which  Lind 
has  taken  {and  failed]  to  afl^  the  term  scorbutus  only  to  coses 
marked  by  a  certain  determinate  and  peculiar  concatenation 
of  symptoms,  viz.:  swollen  gums,  [which  the 'Review  has  shown 
by  Fauvel  not  pathognomonic]  pctechis  and  ecchymoses, 
should  any  one,  by  a  want  of  discrimination,  or  by  a  wish  to 
simplify  and  generalize  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  facts  will 
bear^  describe,  as  in  the  above  extract,  cases  obviously  the 
result  of  deranged  [unmeaning  term]  nutritive  action  different 
from  that  which  leads  to  scurvy  under  the  name  of  this  dis- 
ease, [but  not  aaide  from  its  nature  ?"] 

After  this  censure  for  describing  as  scurvy  that  which  the 
facts  would  not  warranj^  in  his  opinion,  formed  without  having 
seen  the  cases,  he  pats  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  says,  ''  We 
trust  Dr.  Ritchie  will  not  think  our  remarks  unnecessary  and 
hypercritical ;  we  would  call  to  his  remembrance  the  great 
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er]H>rs  which  Eugalenns  introdnced  into  this  subject  by  eozr* 
founding  so  many  diseases  trith  scurry,  and  the  scTcre  con- 
demnation which  he  has  consequently  received  from  subsequent 
writers  [Lind].  All  our  great  authors  [who  ?]  have,  of  late 
years,  touched  on  this  subject,  and  entered  a  protest  against 
the  application  of  the  term  scurvy  beyond  its  legitimate 
[what  is  that  ?]  province.  Even  Sydenham,  who  himself  has 
an  allusion  on  this  point,  has  been  blamed  [cujustly]  for 
describing  a  scorbutic  rheumatism;  and  J.  P.  Frank  is 
censured  by  Pod6r€  [uqjustly  doubtless]  for  believing  he  had 
treated  a  true  scorbutic  fever,  simply  because  epistaxis  and 
[purpura]  patches  on  the  skin  were  common  symptoms.  If 
we  once  stretch  the  use  of  the  term,  what  is  to  prevent  us 
from  going  back  to  the  divisions  of  Willis,  or  to  the  twenty-six 
varieties  detailed  by  old  [polite  adjective]  Gideon  Harvey  V^ 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  half-way  house:  but  this  censure  is 
based  not  on  an  appeal  to  reason^  but  to  authority  !  After  all 
the  pains  that  Lind  took  to  make  scurvy  a  uniform  disease, 
he  entirely  and  utterly  ftiiled,  as  all  who  have  followed  us  in 
our  researches  have  seen.  He  gave  it  up  in  sundry  instances 
that  the  gums  were  not  affected — and  after  calling  nearly  the 
whole  catalogue  of  diset^ses  scorbutic,  he  pronounced  cases 
which  others  called  low  petecMal  fevers,  **  altogether  scorbu- 
tic." But  this  appeal  to  authority  in  the  Review's  argument 
will  better  be  appreciated  by  copying  the  language  of  the 
same  No.  of  the  Review  at  p.  288,  analysis  of  Dr.  Ware's 
Address  on  Medical  Education. 

"  Whatever  estimate  we  form  of  our  own  merits,  however, 
we  must  not  expect  society  at  large  to  view  them  in  the  same 
light,  until  some  established  system  of  medical  philosophy  can 
be  presented,  which  shall  have,  in  its  deflniteness,  its  com- 
pleteness, and  in  the  universality  of  its  applications,  the  same 
kind  of  claim  to  general  assent  as  that  which  is  conceded  on 
all  hands  to  the  Newtonian  physics.  The  present  is  a  Siort  of 
transition-period  in  our  history.  The  old  claims  of  authority , 
— which  have  held  by  us,  and  by  which  we  have  ourselves  held 
much  longer  than  many  of  us  are  aware  of— are  rapidly 
losing  their  influence  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  re- 
vive them" 


We  say  an  appeal  to  authoritj,  if  that  anthority  be  4nithful, 
13  good;  if  fallacious,  good  for  nothing;  and  we  have  shown 
Und's  diagnosis  of  soarvj  appealed  to,  a  fallacy ;  Sydenham's 
(ilso ;  and  our  rea^ere  muat  judge  how  censurable  he  was  for 
holding  that  tb^e  was  a  Tariety  of  rfaenmatism  of  scorbutic 
nature*  fi>r  we  have  placed  it  before  them,  and  presume  they 
kaow  that  the  lemou-juicQ  treatmeat  has  lately  been  reviveJl 
as  the  most  successful  treatment  of  rheumatism.  Bbt  tiie 
Review,  almost  in  the  same  breatli,  witii  whidi  he  censures 
Dn  Kitqhie ;  suggests  that  Dr.  Fedte's  cases  characterized  by 
severe  heart  and  chest  symptoms,  wore  "  soarbuiie  pericarditis 
emd  plewrisy"  and  makes  a  note  calling  attention  to  scurvy 
as  a  cause  of  them,  and  refers  to  Seidlitz*s  cases,  given  by. us 
at  page  122  of  this  volume — see  p.  450  of  the  Review.  He 
also  says,  '^  Pr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  reports  a  case  of 
scorbiUic  amaur&tis.^^ 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  scurvy  has  no  existence  per  m,  <»*  as 
one  disease  that  may  be  measured  by  a  group  of  symptomi^ 
bi|t  that  its  epiphenomena  comprehend  all  the  symptoms  of 
all  so-called  diseases,  or  groups  ^  and  the  Review  might  as 
well  adopt  this  philosophy  in  every  instance,  as  in  two  oi 
three.  In  calling  pericarditis  and  pleuriiQr  scorbutus,  he  haa 
laid  himself  liable  to  twice  the  amount  of  censure  he  would 
attach  to  Dr,  Ritchie  or  to  Dr.  Sydenham.  But  the  argument 
and  documents  are  before  our  readers,  let  tiiem  judge. 
Assuming  it  to  be  an  error  to  call  all  the  disorders  of  nutri-. 
tion  scurvy,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  one.  It  is  a  good  skulk- 
ing ground,  however,  because  the  whole  matter  is  involved  ia 
utter  obscurity  or  total  darkness,  as  regards  all  die  primary 
pathologies  of  ^*  all  the  disorders  of  nutrition  "  so-claimed» 
except  the  scorbutic  diathesis.  The  appeal,  then,  is  to  blind 
authority  and  hypotbesiSi  not  to  reason  and  fact. 

The  Review,  then,  enters  into  the  subject  of  the  patholo^ 
of  the  blood  at  much  length ;  states  that  the  old  theory,  the 
want  of  fibrin  and  the  dissolved  or  putrid  istate,  have  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Busk,  M.  Andral,  M.  Stoeber,  Parmentier, 
Deyeax ;  and  more  recently  by  Beoquerel  and  Rodier,  Chatin 
and  Bouvier,  Marecbal,  Frick.  and  otlicrs,  to  be  incorrect,  and 
eaoui  up  the  resoUs  as  iS»Uowfl : 
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*<  The  general  results  of  the  analyses  lately  made  of  seorbntic 
blood,  may  be  shortly  [briefly]  given  as  follows : 

"1.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  defibrinised  blood  was 
slightly  below  the  average.  The  average  of  Becquerel  and 
Bodier's  observations  on  old  women  of  the  average  age  of 
72,  makes  it  1047-28;  the  lowest  number  is  10S8*3;  the 
Ughest  1051*7.  In  the  case  of  MM.  Ohatin  and  Bonvier,  it 
was  1060. 

**  2.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  in  two  of  Mr.  Busk's 
cases  in  young  men,  was  1*028^  and  1*025.  In  four  of  the  cases 
of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  the  average  was  1024*3;  the 
lowest  1020*8,  the  highest  1025*5.  It  is  therefore  also  below 
the.  average,  particularly  in  Beequerel's  observations,  which 
were  made  on  old  women. 

**  3.  MM.  Ghatin  and  Bouvier  noticed  a  slight  increase  of 
alkalinity.*    Becquerel  states  that  it  is  inconstantf 

**4.  In  two  of  Busk's  cases,  and  in  ono  of  FauvePs,  the 
clot  was  bafied  and  cupped. 

<<  5.  Ghatin  and  Bouvier  under  the  microscope  observed  na 
appreciable  alterations  in  the  figure  of  the  red  or  the  white 
corpuscles.  Dr.  Ritchie  thinks  they  were  more  irregular  in 
outiine,  and  more  flattened  than  usual;  we  doubt  whether 
irregularity  of  outline  is  an  important  change. 

<'  6.  The  fibrin  was  in  normal  or  increased  quantity,  in  all 
bot  one  of  the  analyses.  Mr.  Busk's  three  cases  gave  6*5> 
4r5,  and  5*9^  parts  in  the  1000.  The  blood  of  a  healthy  man 
analysed  in  the  same  way,  gave  3*3  parts  in  the  lOOO.  Bee* 
querel  and  Bodier's  cases  make  the  average  rather  lower,  viz., 
3*1  in  the  1000;  the  highest  is  4*1,  the  lowest  2*2.  Ghatii^ 
and  Bouvieris  analysis  gives  4  parts  in  the  1000  as  the  amount 
of  fibrin. 

'<  Frick'sl  single  case  makes  it  4*204.    Andral's  second 

• 

•  Jounial  de  Chimie  Bfedioale,  Mare,  I84S,  p.  141 ;  ComptM  Rendiu^ 
Fevrier,  1848,  p.  171.* 

t  Qasette  Medicale,  1847,  5U-14. 

%  American  Joamal  of  the  Medioal  Solenoes,  Jan.  1848,  pp.  33-4.  In 
the  same  table,  Friok  gives  the  analyses  of  two  cases  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica. We  have  excluded'  these,  as  we  are  quite  certain  that  scurvy  and 
purpura  are  quite  distinct  diseases,  and  poasaBS  aymptoma  abaoli^tal^ 
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case,  in  which,  howeyer,  there  were  inflammatory  symptoms, 
aflForded  4*20  per  1000.*  Dr.  Ritchie's  case  gave  only  1«106 
of  fibrin  per  lOOO,     It  was  analysed  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.t 

'*  7.  In  all  the  analyses  the  proportion  of  red  particles  was 
mnch  diminished.  In  Busk's  cases  it  descended  as  low  as 
47*8,  72*3,  and  60*7  in  the  1000,  being  as  much  reduced  as  in 
intense  anaemia.  Becqnerel  and  Rodier's  average  is  above 
any  of  these  numbers,  being  86*28,  which  is  within  the  range 
of  the  limits  of  healthy  female  blood.  The  observations  of 
Ohatin  and  Bouvier,  gave  86-3  per  1000,  wluch  is  24  or  30 
parts  below  the  minimum  of  the  healthy-range  in  men.  An- 
dral's  second  case  gave  the  lowest  amount  yet  recorded^  viz., 
44-4000  per  1000.  Frick's  analysis  gave  117-078,  being  the 
highest  of  all  the  cases. 

<<  8.  The  albumen,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  appears 
less  altered.  Busk's  analyses  gave  84,  76*6,  and  74-2  parts 
in  the  1000.  Becqnerel  and  Rodier's  average  of  the  organic 
matters  of  the  serum,  is  64*3  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  but  this 
includes  about  2  parts  per  1000  of  fats.  Ghatin  and  Bou- 
vier's  examinations  gave  62*3  per  1000.  In  Frick's  case  the 
solids  of  the  serum  were  87-046  parts  in  1600  of  blood 
which  would  give  about  77*5  of  albumen,  "being  nearly  the 
normal  rate. 

"  9.  The  quantity  of  the  salts  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
determined ;  it  has  been  given  at  both  above  and  below  the 
standard.  Chatin  and  Bouvier  found  16*3  parts  per  1000  of 
soluble  non-coagulable  principles.  Busk's  three  cases  gave 
9-5,  11-5,  and  10-9  parts  of  salts  per  1000.  Becqnerel  and 
Rodier's  average  is  6-7  parts  per  1000,  which  is  below  their 
own  healthy  standard,  and  that  of  Lecanu,  Nasse,  and  Andral. 

"Prick  gives  the  following  numbers;  iron,  -721  per  1000 

pathognotnonio.  With  this,  all  who  hare  seen  the  tme ''  morbus  maeulosus 
Werlhofii,"  will  at  onoe  agree.  We  regret  much  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  ub  to  enter  on  the  question  of  their  resemblances  and  differences. 
[An  African  is  not  a  Caucasian,  all  will  agree ;  and,  with  all  their  differ- 
ences, the  two  are  still  homo.] 

*  Gazette  Medioale,  1847,  p.  634. 

f  In  Dr.  Ritchie's  anal3r8e8,  the  globules  and  albumem  in  one  oase,  and 
•11  the  organic  constituents  in  the  other,  are  dubbed  together,  to  that  w« 
have  been  unable  to  use  thiou 
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parts  of  blood;  lime,  *110;  ohlorides,  6*816;  and  phosphatea 
1*126  per  1000.  The  quantity  of  iron  is  thus  above  tho 
standard ;  and  on  ctrrying  out  the  caleulation  to  determine 
the  proportipQ  of  iron  to  127  parts  of  globules,  Frick  found 
it  *782,  which  is  also  above  the  normal  quantity. 

*<  Becqucrel  noticed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  iron  sppeared 
to  be  diminished.  In  his  five  analyses  it  is  represented  by 
the  figuies,  0-522,  0-277,  0-391,  0-427,  and  0-290,  giving  a 
siean  of  0*381,  while  the  normal  standard  in  women  is  0*5. 
In  Dr.  RitchieVtwo  analyses,  the  salts  are  givei^  as  644,  and 
6-820  per  1000. 

<<  1 0.  The  quantity  of  water  is  of  course  increased  in  all 
the  analyses.  In  Mr.  Busk's  three  cases  it  is  849-9»  835*9 
and  834-2  parts  in  1000;  while  his  method  of  analyses  gave, 
for  healthy  blood,  788*8  parts.  In  Beequerel's  five  cases  it  is 
810-9,  813-7,  807*7, 811,  and  854*4;  while  the  normal  standard 
given  by  his  method  is  780  parts  in  1000.  Chatin  and  Bon* 
Tier  state  the  water  and  loss  at  83M,  and  Frick  at  791-69 
per  1000  parts. 

^'  With  regard  to  the  existence  or  quantity  of  other  mat- 
ters in  the  blood,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  kreatine,  etc.,  none 
of  the  analyses  speak. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  an  average  from  theae  analyses; 
some  were  in  old  women,  others  in  young  men;  they  were 
performed  in  various  ways ;  and  in  several,  two  or  more  in- 
gredients arc  clubbed  together.  But  with  the  view  of  being 
as  definite  as  possible,  we  may  give  the  following  as  an  ap- 
proximate average  of  scorbutic  blood  in  all  ages  in  both 
sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of  the  disease;  water,  880-25;  fibrin, 
4-214;  red  particles,  80;  albumeo,  73-15 ;  salts,  9*336;  fats, 
extractives,  etc.,  3050.  But  this  average  must  be  considered 
as  not  having  any  claims  to  great  accuracy. 

'*  Any  general  results  from  the  above  analysea  must  be 
drawn  with  great  caution  ;  the  fkcts  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  discrepancies  of  statement  are  great  and  obvious.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  forms 
no  part  of  scurvy,  and  that  the  disease  may  exist  in  the 
greatest  intensity  when  this  component  is  much  above  the 
standard.    The  very  varying  proportion  of  fibrin,   on   the 
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Other  hand,  forbids  the  supposition  that  lybe  disease  is  con- 
nected with  its  increase;  occasionally  the  fibrin  has  beei) 
oertainlj  below  the  standard,  with  coincident  severe  Bjmjh 
toms,  and  on  several  occasions  it  has  been  in  its  natural  qoaa* 
tity.  Besides,  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  occurs  everj  day  lu 
inflammations,  without  giving  rise  to  scorbutic  symptoms. 
[Inflammation  is  an  evidence  of  a  primary  and  general 
dyscrasia,  according  to  Bokitansky,  and  until  some  other 
primary  pathology  than  scorbutus  is  positively  shown,  WQ 
hold  it  philosophic  and  just  to  impute  it  to  this,  and  to  this 
alone.  No  one  has  ever  before  us,  assigned  the  cause  of  in*- 
flammation.]  Becquerel  appears  to  attach  very  little  impor- 
tance to  this  condition,  and  Marchal*"  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  reactions  of  the  tissues 
irritated  by  the  efifused  blood,  and  to  the  latent  inflamma* 
tions  so  common  in  scurvy,  but  not  proper  to  it  [theoretioally], 
as  the  reasons  why  the  fibrin  is  kept  at  its  normal  figure  or 
is  augmented  above  this. 

''  The  change  in  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  appears  to  be  a 
more  constant  occurrence.  In  every  case  the  quantity  is  so 
greatly  lessened,  even  in  cases  where  there  have  been  no  ex- 
ternal hemorrhages,  or  very  slight  ones,  that,  taken  with  the 
color  of  the  skin,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  so  much 
dwelt  upon  by  the  old  writers,  it  seems  a  most  plausible  sup* 
position  that  it  is  in  the  composition  of  these  bodies  that 
some  important  change  is  to  be  found*  Under  the  microscope 
their  outline  appears  normal,  and  their  component  iron  is 
perhaps  not  much  changed,  as  it  has  been  found  in  diminished 
quantity  by  one,  and  in  augmented  quantity  by  another  ob- 
server. It  is  obvious  that  the  lessening  of  the  quantity  of 
globules  will  [always  increase  the  effete  fibrin,  call  it  what 
you  please]  not  produce  scurvy ;  otherwise,  in  anaemia,  scor- 
butic symptoms  should  be  present,  whereas  they  are  hardly 
ever  [always]  seen,  and  never  [always]  in  oonsequence  merely 
of  the  causes  of  anaemia.'' 

Pale  and  contracted  gums,  the  initial  sign  of  80urvy>  cha* 
racterises  every  case  of  ansBmia,  and  in  many  the  dental 
marginal  line,  tending  to  disorganization  may  be  seen. 

*  ArohiToa,  Generales,  Sepiembre,  1847,  p.  122. 
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<*  The  other  components  of  the  blood  haTe  not  yet  beec 
sufficiently  studied;  the  salts  are  augmented  in  some  analyses 
and  diminished  in  others ;  so  that  if  we  may  draw  any  conclu- 
sion at  present,  it  would  be  that  their  varying  proportion 
plays  no  important  part/' 

Where  the  salts  are  not  afforded  in  the  dietary  they  must, 
if  present,  be  derived  from  the  wasting  tissues,  and  thus  play 
the  truthful  part  of  being  effete,  whatever  be  their  proportion : 
this,  chemistry  has  not  reached,  but  induction  has. 

''If  we  accept  the  above  results,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
may  be  considered  most  certain — viz.,  a  trifling  augmentation 
of  the  fibrin,  a  considerable  lessening  of  the  red  particles,  a 
normal  ratio  of  albumen  and  salts — as  the  only  ones  which  we 
are  to  receive  from  chemistry,  we  cannot  perceive  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  scurvy  has  been  much  increased 
thereby.  All  these  changes  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are, 
present,  separately  and  collectively,  and  yet  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  [so-called  but  misunderstood]  scurvy.  Nor  do  these 
changes  help  us  to  explain  in  any  way  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease;  the  peculiar  change  of  color  in  the  skin,  the  effusions 
of  blood,  exudation-matter,  and  serum,  the  interruption  to  the 
circulation  evidenced  in  the  lowered  temperature,  and  the 
slow,  feeble,  impeded  pulse,  all  symptoms  which  are  referable 
to  the  blood,  and  not  to  any  change  in  the  vessels,  as  will  be 
presently  shown,  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  observations 
which  have  reference  merely  to  the  quantity  and  ratio  of  the 
components  of  the  blood." 

The  want  of  fresh  elements  explains  all  these  phenomena, 
we  think.  Neither  the  normal  ratio  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, nor  their  proper  quality  can  exist  without  them. 

**  This  explanation  has  been  already  tried,  and  it  has  failed; 
in  the  fibrin  and  red  particles,  Andral  sought  to  find  the  phy 
steal  reason  of  hemorrhages.  The  first  observation  made  after 
the  enunciation  of  the  theory,  scattered  it  to  the  winds. 
Plausible  as  it  seemed  to  be,  it  was  incorrect ;  and  its  fate 
has  taught  us  once  more,  that  which  experience  is  ever  re- 
peating, that  the  most  ingenious  theory  should  be  mistrusted 
when  its  chief  support  is  derived,  not  from  facts  and  observed 
nhenomcna,  but  from  its  accidental  agreement  with  our  pre- 
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vious  hypotheses  and  prejudices,  those  cherished  "  idola,"  with 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  science,  the  observer  has  to  wage  con- 
tinual war  [exactly  so]. 

''  Apparently,  then,  the  examination  of  the  blood  has  so  far 
been  serviceable,  rather  by  clearing  away  old  errors,  than  by 
establishing  new  truths.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*'  The  few  scattered  observations  which  hare  been  yet  made 
known,  of  difference  of  composition  accompanying  change  in 
quantity,  such  as  the  buffy  coat  being  more  highly  oxidized 
than  healthy  fibrin,  and  facts  of  the  like  kind,  do  not  at  pre- 
sent  aid  us  much  in  this  inquiry.  But  as  far  as  scurvy  is  con- 
cerned, a  good  beginning  has  been  made  by  Chatin  and  Boa- 
vier,  who  have  observed  two  facts,  which,  if  confirmed,  will 
prove  of  great  importance. 

"  They  noted  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  in  their  case 
of  scurvy  did  not  coagulate  under  a  temperature  of  +  74^ 
Gent,  or  165*2  Fahr.,*  whereas  the  usual  temperature,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  healthy  albumen,  would  be  from  5  to  8^ 
Fahr.  below  this.  So  that,  although  the  albumen  did  not 
appear  much  altered  in  quantity,  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of 
scurvy,  it  had  undergone  some  change  requiring  further  inves- 
tigation, but  which  appeared  to  have  increased  its  solubility. 

'<  Chatin  and  Bouvier  also  noticed  that  the  '  force  of  cohe- 
sion of  the  fibrin'  was  diminished  so  much,  that  they  were 
almost  unable  to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  red  globulos; 
or  to  use  the  words  of  the  reporter  of  the  *  Comptes  Bendus/ 
the  '  plasticity'  of  the  fibrin  was  lessened.     •  ♦  • 

<*We  may  indeed  here  remark,  that  in  practical  medicine, 
all  analyses  of  the  blood,  even  as  to  quaniity  only  of  the  com* 
ponent  parts,  are  to  be  received  with  great  limitation.  They 
are  all  vitiated  by  certain  assumptions,  such  as  the  estimate 
of  ^he  fluid  of  the  red  and  white  particles  with  the  serum,  and 
they  are  performed  in  a  manner  comparatively  rude  and  ob- 
jectionable. The  discordancies  of  chemists,  even  as  to  healthy 
blood,  are  so  great  as  to  prove  to  us  either  that  the  ingredi- 
ents can  vary  considerably  without  losing  the  standard  of 


^  Comptes  Rendns,  F«yri«r|  1S48|  p.  171 ;  o«  Jonnul  de  GQlilmle  Medi- 
Mle,  Man,  1848,  b  14i 
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health,  or  that  some  such  differences  of  properties,  as  those  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  [the  chemical  composition  of  the 
proximate  principles,]  interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  th^ 
analyses.  «*»«♦* 

**  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
difficulties  of  even  coarsely  analysing  healthy  blood,  the  dis- 
orepancies  and  contradictory  statements  thence  arising  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  in  scurvy  there  are  not  above  a  dozen 
analyses  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  that  even  these 
differ  among  themselves,  we  are  forced  to  the  opinion  that 
chemistry  has  been  as  yet  chiefly  of  advantage  in  negation 
rather  than  in  affirmation.   And  when  wo  also  remember  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  blood, — the  quea* 
tion  whether  the  several  ingredients  vary  not  only  in  tlieir 
relative  proportions  to  each  other,  but  in  their  absolute  ulti- 
mate composition, — has  not  yet  been  even  tonched  by  chemists, 
[neither  what  proportion  fresh  and  what  effete,]  and  that  this 
it  necessary,  before  the  pathology  of  a  disease  can  bo  dis- 
cussed, we  shall  see  cause  for  believing  that  a  more  advancei 
chemical  investigation  is  necessary  before  we  can  understand 
the  different  phases  between  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the 
external  phenomena  by  which  it  is  indicated.    And  yet  even 
in  what  has  been  already  done  by  chemistry,  we  have  made  a 
great  advance,*  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  obstacles  and 
superstitions  ,*  the  pathway  is  open  for  those  who  can  walk  in 
it;  the  goal  can  be  discerned,  although  stiU  overshadowed  by 
the  obscurities  of  distance  and  space." 

In  order  to  judge  truthfully  whether  these,  the  Review's 
oonolusions  are  correct,  he  returns  once  more  to  the  dietary — 
to  a  re-examination  of  the  different  hypotheses  assumed  by 
the  writers  to  be  the  cause  of  scurvy,  that  is,  a  deficiency  of 
nitrogen,  potash,  sulphur,  eto.  Previously,  however,  he 
prepares  the  reader  by  a  recital  of  what  he  calls  elemeniary 
fads,  in  the  history  of  scurvy,  asserting, 

1.  That  scurvy  does  not  arise  from  any  primary  affection 
of  the  digestive  organs.  An  error,  for  it  often  does;  dys- 
pepsia is  an  early  stage,  or  form. 

2.  Neither  in  deranged  assimilation,  ts  the  scorbutic  are 
more  generally  fat,  showing  there  is  no  want  of  nutritiTe 
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power*    Another  error;  it  often  ariseB  from  a  want  of  nntri 
tive  energjr,  as  in  Lind's  cases,  living  on  the  best  of  food  and 
in  the  porest  air* 

5.  That  there  is  no  weakness  or  want  of  tono  in  the 
eapillaries.  Another  error,  for  he  had  jnst  shown  the  cohe- 
sive  forces  between  the  constituents  of  the  blood  rery  mnch 
lessened,  and  every  physiologist  knows  that  aiT  the  fluids  are, 
so»  and  so  only  are  the  solids. 

4.  '*  The  freedom  of  the  nerrons  system  in  all  its  parts 
from  anything  more  than  an  exceptional  manifestation  of 
altered  fnnction  [I]."  When  the  stoutest  hearts  are  melted  to 
tears  undir  it  continually,  many  take  on  insanity,  and  some 
raving  madness,  this  is  seen  also  to  be  an  error. 

6.  Finally,  that  scurvy  is  cured  with  the  greatest  fadlityi 
the  most  grave  cases,  without  leaving  any  injury  done'  the 
constitution  I — that  the  blood  and  blood  only  is  at  fault  I 
But  Lind  says  there  was  always  a  proportion  of  cases  in 
Haslar  hospital  that  oould  not  be  recovered — that  the  injury 
done  the  constitution  was  always  great — and  again  we  oppose 
to  this  error  the  phymologioal  truth,  before  stated,  that  as  the 
fluids,  so,  and  so  only  are  the  solids  ]  the  merest  tyro  in  phy- 
siology knows  this,  it  is  the  first  and  last  lesson  in  humoral 
pathology.  The  theories  of  the  blood  derangements  as 
causing  scurvy,  are  then  briefly  considered,  as  foUows : 

As  to  the  question,  what  ingredient  is  wanting,  analysis 
having  titled  not  king  ^  we  have  to  reason  out  the  matter,  by 
the  diet  causing  it,  and  the  diet  remedying  it.  Thinks  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  stop  to  refute  the  opinion  that  scurvy  is  a 
manifestation  of  impaired  nutrition  induced  by  any  kind  of 
insufficient  or  unwholesome  food — the  very  thing  he  could  not 
refute — but  says  if  this  were  the  case,  scurvy  would  be  much 
more  common  than  it  is. 

Dr.  Ghristison's  nitrogen  theory  is  again  argued  over,  and 
ignored,  and  the  want  <tf  vegetables  shown  to  be  coincident 
with  the  want  of  milk ;  Dr.  Garrod's  potash  theory  is  then 
brought  up  and  examined  with  Dr.  Aldridge's  more  extended 
one,  of  the  same  nature,  but  both  are  ignored,  because  he 
cannot  see  the  use  of  little  quantities  of  potash,  sulphur,  eta, 
smd  more  especially  becanae  the  citrie  add  treatment^  whieb 

28 
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he  assumes,  contrary  to  tho  facts,  will  alvjcfs  cure  scnrvj, 
contains  neither  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  or  other  organic  salts 
of  vegetables.  But  the  data  show  that  citric  acid  sometimes 
failed,  and  that  though  efficadousj  (doubtlees  as  we  have 
suggested  by  revivifying  the  old  bases  in  the  road  of  excre* 
tion,)  it  is  not  a  specific,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  not 
infallible — ^he  says : 

*<  We  cannot  conceive  that  anything  can  be  more  convincing 
than  the  above  evidence ;  the  efficacy  of  dtrio  acid  is  clearly 
proved,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  evidently  inferior  to  it  in 
power.  It  is  incontrovertible,  therefore,  that  scurvy  may  be 
cured  without  potash,  more  rapidly  than  with.  Ttifc  appears 
to  us  completely  to  upset  Dr.  Garrod's  theory,  as  well  as,  for 
other  reasons,  it  overturns  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Aldridge  and 
Christison.'' 

He  thinks  the  virtues  of  antiscorbutic  diets  lie  in  the  tunds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  more  especially  than  in  their  basic 
principles,  which  is  only  reviving  the  old  theory  of  Dr.  Trot- 
ter, for  the  acid  properties  of  vegetables  depend  wholly  on 
oxygen.  Finally  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
words : 

''  To  sum  up  our  conclusions :  We  have  not  a  doubt  that 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  facts  we  have  brought  forward,  tends 
to  this  coDclusion, — that  true  scurvy  is  caused  by  a  deficient 
supply  of  the  organic  vegetable  acids,  or  salts  of  fresh  vege- 
tables [here  he  should  have  stopped,  for  in  these  are  contained 
all  the  elements  of  the  tissues].  This  has  long  been  the  pre* 
Talent  opinion  in  this  country,  and  it  has  by  far  the  strongest 
arguments  in  its  favor.  Whether  occasionally  the  absence  of 
potash  or  of  sulphur  (which  we  have  no  doubt  produces  its 
own  peculiar  symptoms,  although  these  are  not  [how  know? 
there  are  no  data]  what  we  term  scorbutic),  may  not  occa- 
sionally aid  in  the  development,  we  shall  not  decide.  The 
peculiar  forms  of  [scorbutic]  dyspepsia  which  may,  howeyer, 
result  from  such  a  deficiency,  are  deserving  of  the  deepest 
study. 

*'  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  determine  how  the  organic  vege- 
table acids  act  [as  chemical  agents — resulting  in  nutrient  par- 
ticles added  to,  and  effete  matters  eliminated  frOH|  the  qntem]. 
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We  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  decomposi- 
Mod  which  they  undergo.  Trotter  long  ago  remarked,  that 
their  utility  seemed  to  be  measured  by  their  facility  of  decom- 
position. But  whether,  when  decomposed,  they  supply  con- 
stituent materials  to  the  fibrin,  red  particles,  or  albumen  of 
the  blood  [to  all],  or  whether  they  exert,  as  Dr.  Anderson 
has  surmised,  some  catalytic  power,  which  promotes  the 
assimilation  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  [what  is  that 
part  if  not  potash,  sulphur,  lime,  soda,  carbon,  etc.?]  an  action 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  iron  in  anemia,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say.  Nitre  may  undergo  some  similar 
decomposition  in  the  cases  where  it  proves  usefuL 

''  We  are  really  sorry  that  our  critical  duty  will  not  allow 
us  to  accord  with  the  hypotheses,  so  well  put  and  so  forcibly 
urged  by  Aldridgc  and  Garrod.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
step  if  we  could  have  done  so,  [the  want  of  seeing  far  enough 
only  prevented ;]  but,  until  they  disprove  our  facts,  and  bring 
a  great  many  ^more  of  their  own  to  back  their  opinions,  we 
must  refuse  our  assent. 

'<  We  observe  that  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  very  excellent 
*  Principles  of  Medicine,'  has  passed  over  the  subject  of 
scurvy,  as  being  too  little  known  to  be  advantageously  dis- 
cussed.* [This  is  sensible  in  Dr.  Williams,  for  scurvy  covers 
all — to  give  the  pathology  of  scurvy  would  be  to  duplicate 
his  work,  provided  he  is  all  right  on  its  parts.]  But  from 
this  opinion  we  must  dissent.  We  know  as  much  of  scurvy 
as  of  most  diseases.  We  know  its  cause  [very  indefinitely 
according  to  the  Beview];  we  have  traced  its  distinctive 
symptoms ;  we  can  cure  it  at  once  [not  all  cases],  if  we  can 
procure  the  necessary  remedies.  What  more  do  we  know  of 
small-pox  or  of  scarlatina?  We  know  that  the  cause  is  a 
specific  poison  ;  [was  such  the  cause  of  the  first  case  ?]  we 
are  certain  when  that  cause  is  acting,  by  peculiar  signs 
[not  in  the  forming  stage] ;  experience  has  taught  us  how  best 
to  manage  the  disease  and  the  accidents  most  prone  to  occur 
during  its  course.     But  of  the  internal  changes  in  the  blood 


*  PrinoiplM  of  Medioine,  etc.    Bj  Charles  J.  B.  WiUiAms,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8., 
tto.    London,  1S4S.    Appendix,  p.  515. 
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and  tissues  induced  by  the  poison  of  small-pox,  and  evidenced 
bj  the  external  signs,  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  internid 
changes  occurring  in  scurvy  [thej  are  the  same,  obstructed 
nutrition] ;  not  even  so  much,  for  chomisti7  has  been  more 
active  in  one  than  the  other  case^  In  both  eases,  diemistry, 
assisted  by  the  clinical  observation  of  the  physician,  and 
guided,  as  it  were,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prepress  of  dis- 
ease, derived  from  countless  observations,  is  tiie  scienoe  to 
which  medicine  must  apply  for  many  facts  necessary  to  deduce 
the  pathology  of  certain  affections*  Chemistry  has  already 
done  something  for  us  in  even  the  very  few  analyses  of  scor- 
butic  blood  which  have  been  made.  We  have  in  them  an 
earnest  and  a  proof  that  more  will  yet  be  done,  and  that,  if 
we  are  cautious  in  restricting  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  pro- 
vince, the  greatest  benefit  will  result  'from  its  employment  in 
the  investigation  of  disease." 

Thus,  we  have  carefully  presented  the  main  argnments  and 
conclusions  of  this  elaborate  criticism  upon  most  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  scurvy  which  the  pestilential 
period  that  produced  the  Irish  famine  brought  forth.  The 
position  the  Review  holds  in  the  medical  world  and  the  ability 
manifested  to  compass  this  whole  subject,  seems  to  have  left 
the  impression  that  this  paper  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ulti* 
matum,  or  final  decision,  settling  the  dogmas  as  if  by  authori^, 
or  the  ultima  thuie  of  professional  knowledge  on  the  pathology 
of  scorbutus.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  able  and  valuable 
paper,  but  consider  its  acid  theory  of  scurvy  but  an  extensicm 
of  Trotter's,  and  no  better  than  Macbride's,  Dr.  Christiaon's 
and  others.  Besides,  we  have  pointed  out  many  errors  and 
fallacious  conclusions  in  it.  We  think  they  are  owing  to  the 
false  stand-point  from  which  the  suligect  has  been  viewed. 
Chemistry  has  been  expected  to  reveal  a  something,  a  condi- 
tion of  blood  pathognomonic  of  scurvy,  and  its  success  here  to 
be  the  measure  of  its  looked-for  service  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  more  so-considered  other  diseases ;  when  the  trutih  is, 
there  is  but  one  disease,  or  one  primary  pathology  passing 
into  different  stages,  in  which  the  blood  will  differ  of  course. 
The  discrepancies  and-  short-comings  of  the  analysea  com- 
plained of,  are  the  strongest  arguments  that  coitld  be  adduced 
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in  proof  .of  this.  Ghemiatry  being  an  exact  science,  cannot  be 
made  to  sustain  false  theories  and  hypotheses,  though  they  be  as 
old  as  Hippocrates  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  profession. 
Analysis  has  done  but  little  as  yet,  for  the  difficulties  are 
great.  Induction  must,  for  the  present,  be  our  chief  reliance. 
Chemistry  has  furnished  us  with  a  knowledge  of  tiie  elements 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  elements  of  food»  as  data.  Under  scor- 
butic diets  we  know  the  elements  are  not  all  afforded,  and 
farther  that  the  quality  is  bad.  We  know,  the  elements  must 
be  derived  from  organized  matter — the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms — to  be  right.  Chemicals  can  never  equal  the  natu- 
ral combinations  as  elaborated  in  vegetables,  though  evidently 
highly  useful  and  medicinal.  Here  the  Review  is  entirely  at 
ftult  We  know  inductively  that  all  the  elements  are  equally 
necessary ;  a  whole  cannot  be  produced,  and  re-produced  by  a 
moiety  of  its  ingredients.  We  know  why  animal  food  is  less 
efficacious  in  preventing  scurvy  than  vegetable  food  ;  that  it 
is  because  the  salts  of  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  mineral  bases 
are  less  abundant  in  it,  and  come  to  us  sparingly ;  and  if  a 
blight  in  vegetation  prevail,  the  animals  are  scorbutic ;  the 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  also.  We  know  too  that  all  the  salts 
of  the  tissues  are  contained  in  healthy  milk,  a  healthy  egg,  and 
healthy  blood,  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  proportions 
of  the  formula,  (here  chemistry  has  failed,)  but  we  know  the 
elements  must  all  exist  there.  We  infer  the  formula  for  fibrin 
18  different  from  that  for  albumen,  serum,  or  the  red  corpuscles, 
though  they  may  be  isomeric  so  far  as  chemistry  shall  ever  be 
able  to  reveal.  A  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  equiva- 
lents of  like  chemical  compounds,  found  in  the  vegetable  proxi- 
mates,  though  isomeric  so  far  as  chemistry  has  yet  revealed, 
doubtless  gives  them  their  difference  in  sensible  properties 
Thus  we  know  by  induction  the  necessary,  if  not  precise 
constitution  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  bloody  and 
of  the  solids.  And  it  does  appear  to  us  that  we  know  also, 
what  Bokitansky  indicates  should  be  the  aim  to  know,  "  the 
precise  character  of  the  impairment  suffered  by  the  proximate 
principles  of  the  blood,*'  as  causative  of  disease,  viz.,  a  want  of 
the  fresh  elements  in  them  of  which  the  tissues  are  composed, 
nourished,  repaired.    The  want  of  one  or  more  of  Uie  dements 
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we  know  must  inevitably,  induce  a  sopervening  pathological 
condition — primary  pathology.  Whether  the  want  of  one  ele- 
ment alone,  nnder  a  perfect  supply  of  all  the  rest,  as  for  in- 
stance the  total  absence  of  lime,  would,  in  every  case,  produce 
the  epiphenomena  of  rickets,  caries,  and  other  forms  of  disease 
of  the  bones,  or  various  other  forms  of  disease,  as  general  fever, 
etc.,  expressive  of  the  general  want  felt  in  the  proximate  ele- 
ments o«i4C>f  which  the  bony  tissue  is  a  product,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  because  we  have  no  data  from  which  to  draw  inductive 
conclusions.  Our  single  individual  opinion  would  be  that 
some  general  expression  would  often  be  given,  and  that  this 
would  vary  in  different  constitutions  and  under  different  sur- 
roundings as  to  exciting  causes.  The  admission  by  the  Re- 
view that  the  absense  of  potash  or  of  sulphur  alone  may  aid  in 
developing  scurvy,  is  as  far  as  any  one  can  safely  go,  perhaps, 
if  scurvy  is  viewed  from  his  stand-point,  as  one  uniform  man! 
festation  of  disease  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  others,  (of 
which  our  readers  must  judge,  having  all  authorities  on  the 
subject  before  them,)  but  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  a  patho- 
logical condition  ensuing,  and  this  primary,  where  the  subject 
was  before  healthy,  and  all  else  perfectly  right.  The  total 
want  of  one  or  of  more  fresh  elements,  then,  or  an  insufficiency 
of  one  or  more,  or  all,  is  the  precise  impairment  suffered  by 
the  proximate  elements  in  primary  pathology,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please  the  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  cancerous,  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  or  calculous  diathesis,  these  being  the  principal 
ones.  The  data  for  deciding  this,  all  point  to  scorbutus,  viz., 
the  objective  signs  of  it  in  fasting  orders,  and  starvlings. 
There  are  no.  data  that  point  to  any  other  diathesis  as  pri- 
.mary,  and  the  whole  data  of  the  Irish  famine  point  to  this 
precise  impairment,  defective  and  insufficient  nutrition,  not 
•only  as  the  cause  of  scurvy,  but  of  all  other  diseases.  The 
scorbutic  diathesis,  then,  stands  proved  primary  pathology. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  the  Review,  that  there  is  a  *'  nutri- 
tive part  of  the  food "  independent  of  the  organic  elements 
derived  from  vegetables,  which  their  decomposition  may 
catalyse  into  the  gears  of  assimilation,  an  ''  action  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  effect  of  iron  in  anasmia,"  the  mere  men- 
4ion  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  vague  were  the  ideas  of  the 
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writer  as  to  what  constitutes  the  nutrition  of  food,  and  the 
action  of  the  nutrient  salts.  This  vagueness  of  philosopliic 
knowledge  here  advanced,  in  this  most  practical  of  all  physio- 
logical inquiries,  is  not  peculiar  either  to  the  Review,  it  is 
pretty  general.  Hitherto  the  compounds  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.,  seem  not  to  have  been 
considered  nutritive  parts  of  man's  food,  but  rather  foreign 
bodies,  somewhat  akin  to  chips  in  porridge,  and  oxi^j  the 
nitrogenous  parts  nutritive,  except  by  some  few  who  very 
justly  regard  those  chemicals  as  food,  for  they  are  so  as  truly 
as  the  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen :  theii 
remedial  effects  prove  them  so.  No  advance,  that  we  see,  can 
be  made  on  the  definition  of  food  given  by  Blane,  viz. :  ma 
terials  containing  the  elements  of  the  tissues  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed,  in  form  sufficiently  attenuated  to 
afford  the  necessary  stimulus  of  distension ;  except  this  one 
condition,  viz. :  it  must  be  derived  from  the  organized  king 
doms :  this  is  imperative.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  reason  why 
the  vegetable  acids  are  so  much  more  remedial  than  the 
mineral,  and  why  lemon-juice  (the  acid  citrate  of  potash)  is 
more  remedial  than  citric  acid. 

Viewed  from  the  stand-point,  tHen,  from  which  we  view 
scurvy,  the  '^  negative  results "  of  the  analyses  become 
positive.  The  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  blood ;  the 
lessened  proportion  of  the  clot  to  the  serum,  and  particularly 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  highest  developed  proximate ;  the 
lessened  cohesive  attraction  between  the  proximate  princi- 
ples, and  lessened  affinity  between  the  elements  composing 
the  proximates,  are  so  many  positive  evidences  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  effete  ingredients  present,  and  the  want  of 
fresh,  healthy  elements.  These  evidences  are  mad^more 
certain  by  the  universal  testimony  of  all  writers,  that  a 
dietary  not  affording  fresh  elements  is  productive  of  scurvy; 
and  farther,  by  the  no  less  universal  agreement  as  to  the 
remedial  efficacy  of  fresh  vegetable  succulents  which  contain 
all  the  elements  of  the  tissues.  Precisely  the  same  condition 
is  seen  in  the  more  solid  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  the  sa  called 
fluids.  The  debility,  ecchymoses,  petechia,  hemorrhages, 
•zudates  of  effete  fibrin  and  serum,  gravitation  of  these  effete 
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fluids  to  the  depending  portions  of  the  body,  nicerations, 
local  inflammations,  etc.,  sufiiciently  testify  to  this.  All 
forms  of  disease  are  aped.  All  their  symptoms  either  grouped 
or  individually  manifested  in  the  diflFerent  stages  of  this 
malady,  and  when  the  causes  that  produce  this  diathesis  be- 
come general,  active,  and  prolonged,  then  a  perfect  chaos  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  so*considered  other  diseases ;  or  as  the 
Review  holds,  ''  all  disorders  of  nutritition  "  are  rife,  and 
in  order  to  heal  them  successfully,  all  practitioners  have  then 
to  be  governed  by  the  Sydenham  law,  of  treating  all  as  if 
clothed  in  one  uniform  livery.  Now,  when  this  matter  is 
looked  in  the  face,  lighted  up  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Irish 
famine  and  the  literature  of  the  old  authors,  which  philosophy 
bears  the  impress  of  truth,  ours  or  the  old  ?  is  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  at  the  bottom  of  all,  or  are  there  two  or  three  hun- 
dred other  primary  pathologies?  which  is  the  more  probable 
under  the  worldful  of  positive  testimony  that  the  scorbutic 
pathology  or  diathesis,  is  idiopathic,  and  not  the  first  solitary 
word  of  evidence  that  any  other  so- thought  disease,  dyscrasia, 
or  diathesis,  is  idiopathic — nothing  but  hypothesis  ? 

The  subject  is  capable  of  further  elucidation,  by  ezposidg 
the  fallacy  of  this  skulking-ground — *<  all  diaorders  of  nutri- 
tion"— ^assumed  by  the  Review  to  be  conditions  essentially 
different  from  the  scorbutic  state.  This  is  medical  orthodoxy, 
however.  The  profession  almost  universally  entertain  this 
view.  But  it  means  no  more  than  the  fallacious  phrase 
''  epidemic  influence,"  nor  than  the  as  universally  endorsed 
hypothesis,  "malaria."  All  are  but  cloaks  for  ignorance, 
that  medical  philosophers  will  gladly  lay  aside  when  plain 
truth  rends  them  in  tatters.  Let  us  analyse  this  phrase,  ''all 
disorders  of  nutrition."  It  was  shown,  under  the  head  of 
Definitions  of  Disease,  that  all  diseases  are  held  to  arise  from 
*' diseased  nutrition."  Nutrition  diseased^  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  1  is  anybody  any  wiser  for  this  skulk,  this  lucid 
revelation,  that  disease  is  the  cause  of  diseases  ?  not  a  whit. 
It  sounds  well,  notwithstanding,  and  there  is  truth  involved 
in  the  proposition,  when  fairly  understood  to  mean  this,  viz. : 
that  "  diseased  nutrition  "  is  primary  pathology.  But,  what 
causes  nutrition  to  be  primarilv  *<  diseased,"  or,  (as  diagramed 
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in  the  next  bracket,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  20,)  "  perverted  ?"  No- 
body knows ;  but  the  hypothesu  is,  that  '*  occult  qualities  in  the 
air/'  "  malaria/'  **  epidemic  influence/'  etc.,  are  the  causes. 
**  Diseased  nutrition/'  '*  perverted  nutrition/'  "  deranged  aa^ 
similation/'  ''  all  disorders  of  nutrition/'  mean  the  same 
thing,  then,  viz. :  primary  pathology^  which  is  impaired  n^ 
trition,  and  this  the  scorbutic  diathesis;  and  **the  precise 
nature  of  the  impairment "  of  nutrition  is  now  unfolded,  vi£. : 
a  want  of  fresh  elements  and  aa  accumulation  of  the  effete,  by 
which  assimilation  and  elimination  are  thwarted,  and  poverty 
of  the  blood  and  debility  of  the  solids  ensue.  This  is  primary 
pathology,  and  there  is  no  other.  This  is  "  all  disorders  o( 
nutritiooi,"  no  matter  what  the  epiphenomena  may  be,  fbr 
anything  that  hinders,  obstructs,  or  impairs  the  nutritive 
process  brings  on  this  primary  result  necessarily,  undevii- 
atingly,  and  unequivocally ;  and  this  condition  is  the  scorbor 
tic  diathesis.  The  data  for  these  inductions  we  have  pr^ 
sented,  and  the  conclusions  are  irresistible.  The  scorbuii€: 
state,  therij  is  '^  diseased  nutrition^^*  and  the  primary  form. 
thereof,  and  "'  all  disorders  of  nutrition  "  other  than  this,  are 
but  assumed.  And,  until  each  one  of  the  three  hundred  as- 
sumed *<  disorders  of  nutrition "  is  proved  to  exist,  to  be 
otherwise  primary,  and  as  originating  from  some  other  source^ 
origin,  or  cause  than  the  causes  that  produce  the  scorbutio 
state,  it  seems  to  us  unphilosophic  to  regard  the  term  in 
any  other  light  than  a  slang-phrase,  or  convenient  skulking- 
ground  where  ignorance  may  hide. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  Unfinished  as  our  discussions 
or  our  researches  may  be ;  imperfectly  as  we  may  have  en- 
forced our  doctrines ;  nevertheless,  we  must  come  to  a  close. 
Not  that  the  subject  is  exhausted:  not  at  all ;  it  freshens  at 
every  step,  and  is,  indeed,  but  just  fairly  opened.  But,  we 
have  already  considerably  transcended  our  proposed  limits, 
and  with  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  and  the  blessing  of  adequate  health  for  tlie  accom* 
plishment  of  our  labors,  we  must  here  take  leave  of  our 
readers  with  a  final  remark  or  two. 
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CONCLUSIO  N. 

It  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary  in  closing,  to  set  forth  a 
Bummarj  of  the  new  doctrines  contained  in  these  Re- 
searches :  the  attentive  reader  will  have  encountered  and 
considered  them ;  and  no  seeker  after  truth  will  be  startled 
by  their  novelty,  or  will  suffer  his  prejudices  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition because  they  clash  with  old  theories,  dogmas,  and 
hypotheses.  A  spirit  of  free  inquiry  is  the  characteristic  of 
this  age,  and  in  the  fullest  and  freest  exercise  of  this  liberty 
an  American  citizen  will  surely  be  tolerated.  A  progress 
made  in  first  principles  is  the  progress  in  medical  science 
this  age  demands.  Practical  medicine  is,  as  yet,  without  its 
alphabet  of  first  principles  entitling  it  to  be  ranked  among 
the  exact  sciences.  This  is  the  source,  the  cause,  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  life  of  the  broad-cast  quackery  that  abounds ; 
the  only  reason  of  the  discordant  theories  and  opposite  sys- 
tems of  practice  that  uphold  mystery,  beget  odium,  and  render 
practice  a  trade,  in  which  the  hSnest  and  most  enlightened 
often  fail,  and  the  ignorant,  but  cunning,  frequently  succeed. 

The  great  error,  it  appears  to  us,  lies  in  assuming  that 
groups  of  symptoms  constitute  diseases,  and  from  this  false 
stand-point  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  remedies  cure 
by  their  Antipathic,  Homoeopathic,  or  Allopathic  action,  the 
three  so-called  **  fundamental  methods/'  but  rather  should 
be  called  fundamental  fallacies,  for  each  looks  to  symptoms 
alone  for  the  indication;  when  it  is  as  clear  as  the  unclouded 
noon-day,  that  symptoms  are  only  effects,  and  that  the 
removal  of  their  cause  is  the  only  true  indication,  the  only 
true  therapeutic  aim. 

The  inflammations;  the  exanthematous  and  other  fevers  of 
the  sthenic  type  are  among  the  early  modes  or  first  methods 
set  up  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  effete  fibrin,  and  other  waste 
elements,  in  slight,  recent,  beginning,  or  declining  mani- 
festations of  the  scorbutic  diathesis,  under  powerful  exciting 
causes,  a  great  amount  of  life-force  being  present.  On  the 
matter  of  susceptibility  to  disease,  our  view  is,  that  nobody 
is  clear  of  some  degree  of  latent  scorbutus.  If  the  effete  ele- 
ments or  waste  of  the  tissues  could  be  disposed  of  and  exone- 
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rated  from  the  system  without  being  returned  into  the  bloods 
vessels,  and  a  perfect  dietary  always  supplied,  we  might  begin 
to  look  for  purity,  health,  and  entire  exemption  from  any 
scorbutic  taint;  but  as  the  case  stands,  and  ever  will  stand, 
the  seeds  of  scorbutus  are  forever  in  us,  even  the  most  healthy. 

It  is  marvellous  that  the  acute  mind  of  Broussais  should 
have  rested  his  first  principles  on  effects,  those  'intractable 
irritations  and  inflammations"  that  were  with  him  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  disease,  and  considered  it  vain  and  useless  to 
search  for  their  cause,  when  it  is  as  clear  as  the  unclouded 
noon-day  that  want  of  fresh  elements,  or  impaired  nutrition 
is  that  cause. 

It  is  equally  marvellous  that  the  philosophic  mind  of  Rush 
should  have  reasoned  out  the  Unity  of  disease,  and  rested 
satisfied  of  its  truth  without  ever  reaching  its  rationale  in  a 
one  primary  dyscrasia,  viz.:  the  natural  scorbutic  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood  that  uniformly  results  from  impaired  nutri** 
tion,  however  produced,  whether  by  want  of  the  elements  in 
the  food,  or  obstruction  to  the  process  by  solar  heat,  winter^s 
cold,  sudden  vicissitudes,  moral  depression,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  no  less  marvellous  that  the  whole  profession  should 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  '* diseased  or  "perverted  nutrition  " 
being  the  starting-point  of  all  disease,  without  considering  it 
one  dyscrasia  instead  of  three  hundred;  without  referring 
**  all  disorders  of  nutrition  "  to  the  only  known  and  proved 
general,  primary,  and  natural  dyscr^ia,  the  scorbutic  diathe- 
sis— poverty  and  want  of  nutrition — however  induced,  whether 
by  starvation,  gluttony,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  equally  or  more  nmrvellous,  per- 
haps, that  Rokitansky,  while  beholding  and  promulging  the 
great  truth  that  all  diseases  originate  in  a  general  dyscrasia 
unfitting  the  blood  for  the  service  of  nutrition;  should  not 
have  seen  that  that  dyscrasia  was  a  want  of  fresh,  and  a 
surplus  of  effete  elements  in  the  blood,  abridging  and  hinder- 
ing nutrition  ;  that  this  was  the  precise  impairment  which 
the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood  suffered ;  brought 
about  or  caused  by  defective  alimentation,  aeration  and 
calorification. 

Nor  does  the  marvel  end  here  :  it  is  no  less  marvctioua 
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b  all  observers  should  hold  to  errors  in  diet,  and  the  waul 
of  ire:?.h  vegetables  especially,  being  the  cause  of  scurvy, 
without  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  question,  what 
constitutes  the  nutrition  of  food;  and  that  from  the  data 
which  the  analyses  of  the  animal  tissues  and  of  food  have 
afforded,  they  should  not  have  reasoned  out  the  cauSie  of 
scurvy,  as  lying  in  abridged  and  impaired  nutrition  through 
the  want  of  fresh  elements. 

It  is  just  as  marvellous,  too,  that  with  all  the  data  before 
them  of  the  protean  character  of  scurvy,  the  profession  should 
have  so  long  contended  for  its  singleness  of  cause  and  essea- 
tial  difference  in  nature  from  other  imagined  and  nosologi- 
cally  arranged  diseases. 

Nor  is  it  less  marvellous  that  the  ideal  theory  that  holds 
to  the  idiopathic  origin  of  two  or  three  hundred  supposed 
essentially  different  diseases,  should  have  prevailed  over  the 
real  fact  of  the  unity  and  essentially  same  nature  of  all  dis- 
ease, particularly  when  all  history  bears  testimony  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  first  symptoms,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  is 
to  turn  up  until  some  new  epiphenomcna  present  as  conse- 
quences, mere  tail-ends  of  the  story,  which  human  invention 
for  want  of  light  has  seen  fit  to  call  diseases. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  scorbutic  pathology  of  dis- 
ease is  a  great  truth,  or  a  very  great  fallacy.  We  hold  tnat 
no  fallacy  can  possibly  marshall  so  many  facts  to  its  support 
as  we  have  brought  forward.  If  true,  it  upsets  the  hypotheses 
of  malaria,  zymosis,  epicfemic  influence,  occult  qualities  in  the 
air,  etc.,  as  causing  disease ;  and  substitutes  known  natural 
causes,  defective  alimentation,  aeration,  and  calorification  in 
their  place,  acting  simply  by  impairing  the  nutritive  function. 
We  have  not,  then,  attacked  and  aimed  to  denK)li8h  theories, 
hypotheses,  and  systems,  with  a  recklessness  and  waywardness 
that  delights  only  in  tearing  down,  but  have  substituted  the 
real  for  the  unreal,  the  true  and  rational  for  the  false  and  hypo- 
thetical, cleared  away  the  ruins  and  laid  a  foundation  whereon 
others  may  finish  a  TEMPLE  OP  TRUTH,  and  dedicate  it  to 
Practical  Medicine. 


ADDE^^DA. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  BHEAKFNG  OUT  OF  YELLOW  FEVER  AT 
NEW  ORLEANS,  NORFOLK,  AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN  PORTS,  AND 
ON  SHIP-BOARD,  AND  THE  RATIONAL  MEANS  OF  PREVENTION. 

Whether  yellow  fever  be  of  domestic  origin,  or  imported 
from  HavaDa,  or  some  other  foreign  port,  is  not  yet  fully 
established  in  the  medical  and  public  mind.  The  majority 
doubtless  believe  it  to  be  of  domestic  origin  in  its  almost 
annual  outbreaks  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  this  is  discerned  a 
leaning  towards  the  truth.  Dr.  Barton's  Report  speaks  of 
yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  as  a  positive  "propagating" 
substantive  entity  or  principle,  which  may  either  originate 
there,  or  be  brought  from  abroad ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
prevalent  opinion.  Ue  says,  p.  2 :  "  The  preventives  and 
remedialfl  we  have  recommended,  if  seasonably  applied  and 
rigidly  enforced,  will  not  only  forestall  and  prevent  yellow 
fever  from  originating  here,  but  from  propagating  here, 
should  it  be  brought  from  abroad.*'  Italics  his.  This  idea 
of  yellow  fever  being  an  entity,  a  thiiig^  or  positive  essence, 
a  something  that  may  go  travelling  or  sailing  about  from 
port  to  port,  propagating  its  germs  in  filthy  streets  and  gut- 
ters, and  which  may  also  be  born  or  spring  up  spontaneously 
in  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  New  York  or  ebewhere,  wherever 
local  filth  and  meteorology  temper  the  air  and  the  physical 
world  in  such  locality  rightly  for  its  nascent  origin,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  day,  the  doctrine  of  the  schools ! 

Still  the  medical  mind  has  advanced  towards  truth  within 
the  last  century.  The  old  idea  was  that  Egypt  was  the 
birth-place  and  perpetual  home  of  the  plague,  whence  it  was 
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carried  to  other  parts  of  the  worlds  To  be  sure,  some  minds 
in  the  profession  disputed  it,  and  contended  for  the  domestic 
origin  of  pestilence  long  ago,  but  the  spread  of  it  by  con- 
tagion, infection,  or  ^^ propagation^''  as  Dr.  Barton's  Report 
has  it,  was  the  generally  received  opinion  formerly. 

Webster,  who  wrote  a  history  of  epidemic  and  pestilential 
diseases  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  yellow  fever  and  plague  synonymous,  contended 
unequivocally  for  its  domestic  origin,  and  recently  La  Roche 
has  added  the  weight  of  his  testimony  to  this  side  of  the 
question  also.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  settled  point  now  in 
medical  doctrine,  that  yellow  fever  is  often,  and  perhaps  more 
generally,  of  domestic  origin,  or  an  endemic  disease  of  the 
southern  cities  of  the  Union.  Its  domestic  origin,  then,  has 
become  a  fixed  fact,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance 
towards  truth :  so  far  so  good. 

The  great  error  that  remains  to  be  overcome  is,  the  trick 
that  nosology  imposes  upon  us,  or  the  imposition  its  name 
carries  with  it,  as  being  an  ailment  sui  generis^  or  different 
from  all  other  ailments,  a  thing  that  stalks  abroad  by  its  ter- 
rible and  mysterious  self,  keeping  its  own  councils ;  a  destroy- 
ing angel  of  an  offended  and  wrathful  God,  most  unmercifully, 
not  to  say  wickedly,  prostrating  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike ! 
It  is  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  correct  so  gross  an  error. 

There  is  nothing  so  common  you  may  hear  in  New  Orleans 
as  that  this  one,  that  one,  and  the  other  one,  had  the  yellow 
fever,  but  did  not  know  it  till  the  doctor  who  attended  them 
told  them  so  after  they  had  gotten  well  over  it.  On  more 
particular  inquiry  and  investigation,  it  turns  out  that  they 
were  not  very  sick,  had  no  yellowness  of  the  skin,  no  black 
vomit,  no  vomiting  at  all,  perhaps  no  fever  at  all,  or  scarcely 
feverish,  hardly  sick  at  all,  yet  the  doctor  said  it  was  yellow 
fever ;  and  he  said  rightly,  too,  for  it  is  the  law  that  every 
indisposition  wears  its  livery,  every  ailment  that  occurs  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  it.  This 
is  the  great  law  that  Sydenham  discovered  and  proclaimed, 
and  yet  it  is  nearly  antagonized  or  wholly  upset  by  nosology, 
which  looks  at  diseased  conditions  of  the  bodily  organs  as  so 
many  different  things  of  different  natures. 
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The  reader  will  find,  on  page  82  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  the  following  postulate : — 

"  Cut  off  nutrition  from  an  organ  and  its  function  at  once 
ceases.  Arrest  it  universally,  and  instant  death  ensues.  Its 
varied  and  partial  impairments  result  in  the  thousand-and- 
one  ailments  of  mortals  called  diseases."  The  condition 
called  yellow  fever,  then,  is  essentially,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  a  state  of  impaired  nutrition,  nothing  more — impaired, 
lowered,  or  partially  arrested  nutrition.  This,  it  may  be 
charged,  is  but  an  opinion  or  an  assertion ;  still  we  think  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  true  philosophy  of  health  and  disease. 

Two  important  points  or  land-marks  are  gained  in  the  out- 
set of  our  inquiry,  then ;  one,  that  yellow  fever  originates  in 
New  Orleans  and  other  domestic  ports ;  and  the  other,  that 
its  essential  nature  is  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  or  a 
letting  down  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

In  canvassing  for  the  -causes  which  produce  yellow  fever, 
then,  we  ha^e  only  to  search  for  the  causes  that  impair  nutri- 
tion in  the  localities  where  it  is  observed  to  repeatedly  break 
out,  or  annually  to  recur,  as  at  New  Orleans.  Impaired 
nutrition,  I  hold,  is  yellow  fever,  not  the  effects  of  impaired 
nutrition,  headache,  yellow' skin,  black  vomit,  &c.,  for  the 
symptoms  do  not  constitute  the  disease.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  pains  and  aches  that  occur  during 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  city, 
are  parts  and  parcels  of  it — masked  yellow  fever,  obedient  to 
the  proper  treatment  for  yellow  fever,  just  as  the  neuralgias, 
rheumatisms,  pneumonias,  &c.,  in  a  district  eminently  subject 
to  ^cver  and  ague,  are  to  be  treated  as  masked  agues.  The 
endemic  influences  or  local  climatic  surroundings  tend  to 
shape  appearances  or  the  phenomena  after  a  general  type, 
bat  hereditary  and  personal  differences  prevent.  Nurses  who 
attend  in  small  pox  hospitals,  for  instance,  have  the  constitu- 
tional disease  again  and  again,  though  they  may  not  break 
out.  So  in  yellow  fever  surroundings,  hundreds  have  it  in 
the  shape  of  pains  and  aches  and  vague  indispositions,  dengue 
or  break-bone  fever,  or  something  else  in  name,  which  has 
neither  the  distinctive  symptom  of  black  vomit  nor  a  yellow 
^tdn  bj  which  to  know  it.    It  is  not  difficult,  however,  for  the 
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philosophic  and  comprehensive  mind  of  an  experienced  physi- 
cian Co  read  the  book  of  nature,  and  to  see  analogies  of  strik- 
ing import  in  phenomenal  differences  the  most  antipodal.  He 
stands  fortified  by  facts,  reason,  common  sense,  and  experi- 
ence— his  therapeia  proves  it,  proves  the  diverse  maladies  he 
treats  to  be  yellow  fever,  for  the  generality  of  'ca^es  success- 
fully respond  to  treatment. 

It  is  instructive  to  glance  at  symptoms  and  concurrent  ail- 
ments, in  looking  at  an  epidemic  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in 
New  Orleans,  and  to  note  the  alleged  causes  of  death.  Take 
the  visitation  of  1853.  Dr.  Barton's  Report  says,  page  21, 
that  "  scarlatina,  a  prodrome  of  the  epidemic  yellow  fever," 
gave  way  to  it  in  June,  but  ''  the  class  of  nervous  affectiam 
almost  keeping  pace  with  the  epidemic,  reached  its  acme  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  declined.  This  class  of  diseases  was 
unusually  large  throughout  the  year.  The  zymotic  class  be- 
gan now  rapidly  to  augment:  biliojis  remittent,  pernicious, 
typhoid  and  malignant  fevers  greatly  increased,  and  more 
than  twenty  deaths  by  yellow  fever  were  reported,"  that  is, 
for  the  month  of  June.  ''The  mortality  had  now  reached, 
during  the  month,  656.'' 

In  July  the  mortality  "  by  yellow  fever  was  1,524,  and  by 
the  whole  zymotic  class  1,734."  (p.  24.) 

In  August  "  the  mortality  by  yellow  fever  was  5,269,  and 
by  the  whole  zymotic  class,  dependent  on  the  same  general 
conditions^  [italics  ours,]  5,338,  besides  the  'unknown,'  and 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  209."  (p.  25.) 

In  September  "  the  whole  zymotic  mortality  was  1,121,  the 
yellow  fever  1,066;  the  whole  mortality  for  the  month  1,627." 
(p.  25.) 

In  October  "  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever  was  147 — the 
whole  zymotic  class  243 — the  entire  mortality  674."  (p.  26.) 

In  November  the  cholera  broke  out ! 

"  The  mortality  for  cholera  was  177,  yellow  fever  28, 
zymotic  class  318,  and  the  whole  mortality  987."  (p.  27.) 

In  December  ''  the  mortality  from  cholera  was  332,  yellow 
fever  4,  zymotic  class  429,  total  844."  (p.  29.) 

"A  fine  miliary  eruption  was  usually  seen  on  the  skin 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  attack.    This  was  followed 
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daring  convalescence  with  troublesome  furunculi  throughout 
the  body ;  it  even  occurred  in  many  who  had  not  the  fever ; 
this  same  eruption  characterized  the  great  epidemic  yellow 
fever  of  PhiladeVphia  of  1793;  many  were  affected  with  car- 
buncles, and  in  several  instances  buboes,  during  the  fever." 
(p.  82.) 

Here  are  portrayed  effects,  admitted  to  be  "  dependent  on 
the  same  general  conditions^'*  or  a  medley  of  symptoms  called 
different  diseases. 

How  unphilosophic  to  regard  a  symptom  or  a  group  of  symp- 
toms of  this  medley  as  a  specific  entity — a  positive  something 
exercising  its  attributes,  thus  and  so ;  as  for  instance,  this  is 
yellow  fever,  because  there  is  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which 
we  know  to  depend  on  diffused  bile;  or  because  there  is 
black  vomit,  which  we  know  to  be  a  sanguineous  exudation 
from  the  softened  coats  of  the  stomach :  or  this  is  cholera,  and 
an  essentially  different  disease,  because  rice  water  discharges 
are  present,  which  we  know  again  to  be  a  serous  exudation 
from  the  softened  and  partially  disorganized  mucous  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

No,  all  this  medley,  these  nervous  affections,  fevers,  biles, 
and  other  eruptions,  cholera,  and  the  whole  round  of  the  so- 
called  zymotic  diseases,  all  are,  as  this  Report  says,  ^'  depend- 
ent on  the  same  general  conditions,**    And  what  are  these 
conditions  ? 

The  primary  pathological  condition  of  the  subjects,  one  and 
all,  I  hold,  is  a  lowered  vitality  from  impaired  nutrition,  or  a 
letting  down  in  nutritive  life,  nothing  more.  Perfect  nutri- 
tion is  perfect  health,  if  any  such  perfect  condition  can  be 
laid  claim  to  by  any  individual.  I  think  it  is  a  myth,  and 
that  everybody  is  in  a  condition  short  of  perfect  health,  and 
quite  liable  to  be  let  down  lower  under  the  general  causes  that 
depress  nutritive  life  during  the  summer  at  New  Orleans, — 
the  "general  conditions'*  or  surroundings,  which  I  will  now 
consider. 

The  general  causes  that  impair  nutritive  life  are  the  more 

Fttidily  seen  by  considering  what  are  the  causes  that  maintain 

^^  ftnd  health.     These  are  food,  air  and  heat, — proper  food, 

b|  iiKl  0omfortable  warmth.     These  are  the  necessary, 
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indispensable,  vital  stimuli,  without  which  nobody  can  get  on ; 
and  their  imperfections  or  defects  are  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  causes  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans,  then,  are  infrac- 
tions of  these  laws  of  maintaining  health,  or  imperfections  of 
the  natural  vital  stimuli.  This  was  my  opinion  before  I  vis- 
ited that  remarkable  city,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  matter 
while  there,  during  the  winter  of  1859  and  *60,  confirmed  it. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  simple  problem.  I  put  the  question  to  an  in- 
telligent lady  who  was  entertaining  me  by  her  experiences 
through  sundry  epidemic  years,  and  among  them,  1853,  what 
was,  in  her  opinion,  the  true  cause  or  causes  of  yellow  fever  ? 

Her  reply  was  that  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  caused  by  poor 
living.  She  said  it  generally  commenced  on  the  levee  among 
the  stevedores,  then  attacked  the  poor,  living  back  towards 
the  swamps,  and  by  degrees  reached  the  better  fed  in  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  city.  She  compared  the  summers 
at  New  Orleans  to  the  winters  in  New  York,  the  inclement 
season,  when  the  poor  must  suifer.  The  wealthy,  (all  who 
can,)  leave  the  city  during  the  summer ;  all  work  nearly  is 
suspended,  the  poor  can  get  no  employment ;  they  must  live 
on  charity,  mainly,  and  the  coarsest  and  least  costly  diet  by 
which  life  can  be  sustained,  which  is  side-bacon  and  corn  bread. 
The  gardens,  she  said,  were  all  burnt  out  by  the^first  of  July, 
so  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  and  those  to  be  had  were  of  very  indifferent 
quality,  and  high  in  price,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
The  water  was  bad,  so  heated  in  the  wooden  cisterns,  all  stand- 
ing above  ground,  that  it  was  unrefreshing  without  ice  to 
cool  it,  and  this  was  too  dear  a  luxury.  The  musquitoes  were 
devouring  in  their  attention^,  night  and  day ;  the  poor  were 
all  badly  housed,  and  slept  in  low,  ground-floor  cottages  that 
were  excessively  heated  by  day,  and  thrown  open  to  be  cooled 
off  by  the  night  air,  &;c.,  &c.  I  have  not  enumerated  one  half 
of  the  troubles  she  ran  off,  as  the  summer  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  and  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  veritable  causes  of 
yellow  fever. 

To  me  there  is  very  great  force  of  reason  in  this  lady's 
opinion.  Take  the  case  of  Ihe  stevedore,  for  example.  He 
works  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  seyeral  days  in  succession, 
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antil  the  ship  is  laden,  drinking  whisky  to  quench  his  thirst, 
bolting  his  coarse  lunch  in  haste,  and  sleeping,  perhaps,  on 
the  levee,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  cool.  After  the  vessel 
sails  he  is  in  pocket,  and  drinks  for  employment,  until  his 
funds  give  out,  when  he  is  forced  to  seek  another  job.  Is  it 
any  wonder  this  class  affords  the  first  cases  7  It  is  no  wonder 
at  all  if  yellow  fever  is  simply  impaired  nutrition.  Nor  is 
it  any  wonder  the  poor  families,  out  back  towards  the  swamps 
suffer  next,  living  as  they  do  on  a  crust  and  bacon  scrap,  in 
that  hot  climate,  fighting  musquitoes,  drinking  hot  water,  and 
sleeping  next  the  ground. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fever  in  these  classes  is  bad  alimenta- 
tion mainly.  The  elements  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  not 
furnished  in  the  dietary,  and  the  organs  are  all  out  of  repair. 
Physiological  disintegration  goes  on  rapidly,  while  the  process 
of  repair  is  greatly  suspended.  The  tissues  become  soft,  po- 
rous, flabby,  and  finally  some  exciting  cause  occurs,  it  may 
be  only  a  thunder-gust,  or  slight  change  in  the  weather,  when 
down  goes  the  victim  with  yellow  fever,  and  straight  into 
black  vomit,  which  closes  the  scene. 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  good  vegetables  and  fruits 
at  New  Orleans,  spoken  of  by  the  lady,  are  matters  of  fact  that 
did  not  escape  my  notice,  even  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons. 
The  staple  vegetables  and  some  fruits,  as  apples,  are  not  grown 
in  the  South,  but  in  the  West,  and  are  shipped  down  the  riv- 
ers by  boat  to  New  Orleans.  To  be  sure,  every  plantation 
aims  to  grow  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  enough  for  home 
consumption,  but  there  are  no  truck  patches,  comparatively 
speaking,  around  New  Orleans,  and  forty  thousand  Germans 
growing  vegetables  for  market,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north- 
ern cities.  And  the  northern  vegetables  are  not  received  till 
late  in  autumn.  If  the  gardens  are  burnt  out  by  the  first  of 
July  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  lady  says,  a  long  interregnum 
occurs  ere  fresh  healthy  vegetable  supplies  greet  the  markets, 
and  this  is  the  period  of  yellow  fever  havoc.  Thousands  of 
cabbage  heads  were  freighted  on  the  boat  from  St.  Louis  that  I 
passed  down  on,  but  how  withered  and  wilted !  they  were  hardly 
fit  for  use.  And  yet,  just  this  quality  of  cabbage  heads  sold 
or  were  retailed  in  the  ^ew  Orleans  markets  from  November 
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till  February,  at  from  twenty  to  sixty  cents  a  head,  and  other 
vegetables  in  proportion.  Meats,  consequently,  come  to  be 
cheaper  food  than  vegetables,  and  in  a  city  semi-tropical,* 
where  vegetable  food  should  constitute  the  chief  dietary  of 
families,  meats  are  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  The  milk  that  is 
vended  from  the  carts  in  New  Orleans,  is  the  very  poorest  I 
have  ever  encountered, — it  is  chiefly  bad  water.  The  dairy 
is  not  attended  to  at  all  in  the  South, — ^good  table  butter  and 
good  milk  are  therefore  out  of  the  question.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  raise  chickens  about  New  Orleans,  on  account  of 
the  mosquitoes,  and  quite  impossible  to  ship  eggs  there  on 
account  of  the  great  heat. 

"  If  there  is  increased  risk  and  jeopardy  of  life,  an  en- 
hanced price  is  put  upon  every  article  sold.  High  food, 
clothing,  merchandize,  rents,  wages,  high  price  for  profes- 
sional talent ;  these  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  the  dearest 
market  in  the  United  States  ;  for  comparatively  few  will  risk 
their  lives  or  trust  their  capital  without  additional  compensa- 
tion for  the  additional  risk  run.*'     {Barton's  Report^  p.  10.) 

All  that  animals  are  composed  of,  all  the  elements  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  are  contained  in  vegetables,  and  on  a  diet  of  good 
fresh  succulent  vegetables  the  daily  waste  of  man's  system  is 
therefore  very  likely  to  be  repaired,  but  not  so  on  animal  food 
alone — not  that  man  is  herbivorous  or  graminivorous,  not  at 
all|  I  hold  that  he  is  omnivorous,  and  that  he  requires  a 
very  great  range  or  variety  in  his  dietary.  But  animal  food 
is  too  concentrated  for  an  exclusive  diet  for  man,  and  does 
not  afford  sufficiently  the  stimulus  of  distention.  Besides,  a 
large  portion  of  the  animals  slaughtered  for  food  are  diseased. 
Thousands  of  hogs  die  in  their  pens  annually  of  cholera,  that 
would  otherwise  shortly  grace  the  shambles. 

Of  the  defects  or  imperfections  of  the  vital  stimuli,  air  and 
heat,  in  causing  impaired  nutrition  and  the  outbreaks  of  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemics  in  NewOrleans,  I  have  some  remarks  to  offer. 

Meteorology  is  beginning  to  be  studied  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.     The  products  of  the  earth  depend  upon  it,  so 
.  that  the  food  of  man  is  perfect  or  imperfect  in  quality  in  pro- 
portion to  the  meteorological  favorableness  of  the  seasons. 
The  public  health  vibrates  correspondingly.     It  is  not  that 
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there  is  something  in  the  air  positively  deleterious  or  poison- 
ous, as  is  supposed,  that  destroys  the  public  health,  but  that 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  season,  or  of  a  succession 
of  seasons,  are  unfavorable  for  the  healthy  growth  and  ma- 
turing of  the  crops  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  if  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  the  Census  of  Ireland  Reports  for  1851, 
there  was  not  a  month  of  average  weather  in  Ireland  for 
seven  years  during  the  Irish  famine,  from  1843  to  1849  in- 
clusive. The  blighting  series  of  years  commenced  earlier, 
but  they  culminated  in  the  disastrous  period  named,  and  the 
crowning  waves  of  pestilence,  scurvy,  typhus  and  cholera, 
were  the  consequences.  Captain  Franklin's  supplies  for  his 
polar  explorations  were  .the  products  of  these  years,  which 
explains  his  sad  fate.  Lord  Anson,  who  circumnavigated  the 
world  in  from  1740  to  1744,  and  lost  three-fourths  of  his 
crews  of  scurvy  aping  all  forms  of  disease,  was  outfitted  with 
supplies  grown  under  like  inauspicious  meteorological  mani- 
festations. The  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  from  1790  to  1800, 
in  the  United  States,  were  cradled  and  developed  under  just 
such  another  series  of  blighting  years.  The  meteorological 
disturbances  were  intensified  and  terrific,  and  the  crops  and 
fruits  commensurately  cut  short  and  rendered  innutritions. 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Boston,  ^nd  even  Portland,  suffered  severely  from 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  in  the  different  summers 
of  the  said  decade.  The  yellow  fever  pestilence  culminated 
in  1798,  when  it  reached  as  far  north  as  Portland,  and  was 
literally  epidemic  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  extending  into  the  country  villages  and  rural  set- 
tlements, far  and  wide,  north  and  south.  The  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  that  year  bear  testimony  to  an  aggravated  state  of 
pestilence  generally. 

"New  London,  in  Connecticut,  is  situated  in  a  very  healthy 
part  of  the  country,  on  a  harbor,  whose  shores,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  lands,  are  dry  and  rocky,  its  population  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  In  the  last  week  in  August,  1798,  this 
town  was  suddenly  invaded  by  the  plague  of  our  country.  * 
♦  *  *  *  The  ordinary  number  of  deaths  does  not  exceed 
sixty  in  a  healthy  year ;  but  in  1795  the  number  amounted  to 
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eighty,  in  1796  to  eighty-six,  in  1797  to  101,  and  in  1798  to 
183 !  ♦  *  *  The  usual  lake  fever  prevailed  in  the  same 
season  in  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  In  many 
places,  intermittents  and  dysentery  were  unusually  violent 
and  obstinate."    ( Webster  on  Pestilence,  vol,  1,  p.  337.) 

A  similar  decade  of  blighting  years  in  the  United  States 
occurred  from  1845  to  1855,  and  culminated  in  the  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  1849  to  1855.  There  was  hardly 
a  season  of  three  months,  either  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter,  of  average  weather  during  the  whole  period.  It  was 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry,  for  an  average 
standard  season,  during  every  year  and  every  season  of  every 
year  throughout  the  decade.  The  elemental  disturbances  began 
earlier,  as  in  Europe,  even  as  early  as  1843,  and  hardly  an  aver- 
age good  cropping  summer  occurred  before  1855.  Droughts, 
frosts,  rains  and  floods,  crevasses,  inundations  and  tornadoes 
did  their  work  of  destruction  and  devastation  north  and  south 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  culmination  of  consequences  was  not  felt  simultaneously 
in  all  places  in  any  given  year.  This  is  never  the  case.  Lo- 
cal climates  and  peculiar  surroundings  modify  the  causes  of 
epidemics,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  crops.  A  crisis  oc- 
curred in  1849,  in  the  northern  cities  generally,  in  1853,  in 
New  Orleans;  in  1854,  again  in  the  North;  and  in  1855  the 
sickness  spread  all  through  the  rural  districts,  north  and  south, 
being  called  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  and  through- 
out the  rural  districts  in  the  South,  and  ague  fever,  bilious 
remittent  fever,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  North.  For  confirmation  of 
all  here  said,  we  refer  to  the  public  newspapers  of  the  years 
spoken  of.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writing  from  New  Orleans  under  date  of  September  17, 1855, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic 
through  the  southern  country  during  that  summer: 

"New  Orleans,  Monday j  September  17,  1855. 
"  I  am  indebted  to  a  distinguished  physician  of  our  city  for 
the  following  interesting  statistics  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of  this  season. 
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'*  A  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  first  cases  had  satis- 
fied every  one  that  the  fever  this  season  originated  here,  and 
that  all  the  quarantines  established  have  been  of  no  benefit. 
None  of  the  first  cases  were  of  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  shipping.  The  fever  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  localities. 

^^It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  cases  of 
fever,  but  from  the  number  assisted  by  the  Howards,  the  ad- 
missions into  the  Hospitals,  and  reports  of  Physicians,  I  have 
ascertained  that  up  to  this  date  we  have  had  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  cases.  This  does  not  include 
the  cases  among  the  shipping,  as  the  sailors  are  removed  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivcF.  We* 
have  no  doubt  had  over  ten  thousand  cases. 

^'  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  disease  is  now  declining,  but 
it  is  only  for  the  want  of  more  food;  there  are  not  over  1000 
unacclimated  people  now  in  the  city,  and  the  fever  must  soon 
cease  for  want  of  victims.  I  regret,  however,  to  have  to  re- 
port the  fearful  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  the  country.  By 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Princess  we  have  numerous  letters 
from  the  country  to  our  merchants,  and  as  they  give  from  one 
week  to  ten  days  later  news  than  the  country  papers,  which 
are  received  by  the  slow  mail,  I  will  give  you  a  resume  of  the 
latest  intelligence : 

'^  On  the  coast,  on  the  several  plantations  between  here 
and  Baton  Rouge,  there  have  been  more  or  less  cases  and 
numerous  deaths,  and  on  some  of  the  plantations  they  have 
also  had  the  cholera,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  hands  (slaves) 
from  that  disease.  On  several  plantations  below  the  city  the 
fever  and  cholera  are  both  prevailing. 

^'  At  Baton  Bouge  the  fever  has  been  epidemic  for  some  six 
weeks,  and  has  extended  to  the  State  Prison.  The  number 
of  deaths  has  been  large,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
small  number  who  were  liable  to  the  disease.  The  sickness 
there  may  be  considered  at  an  end  for  the  want  of  material. 

"At  Trinity  the  disease  is  increasing,  and  is  now  epidemic. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  have  left. 

"At  Bayou  Sara  there  have  been  numerous  cases,  as  also  at 
St.  Francisville,  and  both  places  are  nearly  deserted. 
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"  At  Clinton  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  have  left 
the  place,  and  the  fever  is  increasing,  although  not  yet 
epidemic. 

''  At  Point  Coupee  the  inhabitants  have  mostly  gone  out  on 
the  plantations.  Four  of  the  best  citizens  have  died,  and 
there  are  many  others  sick. 

"  At  Fort  Adams  the  fever  is  increasing  and  will  become 
epidemic. 

^'Port  Hudson  is  depopulated,  and  many  of  the  citizens  have 
been  taken  down  after  leaving.  The  disease  is  also  spreading 
back  of  Port  Hudson.        • 

"  At  Morganzer  there  have  been  numerous  cases. 

"At  Harrisonburg  the  disease  is  epidemic  and  prevailing  to 
an  alarming  extent. 

"It  has  also  extended  to  Trinity  and  Monroe,  at  both  of 
which  places  it  prevails  in  epidemic  form. 

"We  hear  of  many  fatal  cases  at  Lafourche. 

"  At  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  it  is  spreading,  and  a  large  number 
of  deaths  are  recorded. 

"  At  Patterson ville  it  is  also  epidemic;  and  in  many  places  in 
Franklin. 

"  At  the  mouth  of  Red  River  the  disease  is  very  bad,  and  it 
is  reported  to  have  extended  to  Alexandria ;  also  a  few  cases 
at  Shreveport. 

"  Letters  from  Natchez  report  the  fever  to  have  assumed  an 
epidemic  form,  and  most  of  the  citizens  have  gone  into  the 
country.  The  first  cases  were  among  visitors  from  Cooper's 
Well. 

"  At  Vicksburg  there  have  been  over  eighty  deaths,  and  the 
disease  is  making  great  progress. 

"  At  Waterproof  and  Warrenton,  below  Vicksburg,  the  fever 
is  very  bad. 

"  At  Canton  it  is  said  to  be  very  bad.  One  letter  reports 
twenty -three  deaths  and  over  100  cases. 

"  At  Cooper's  Wells  there  are  over  thirty  cases. 

"At  Jackson,  Miss.,  only  five  cases  reported  as  yet. 

"  At  the  town  of  Grand  Gulf  it  is  very  bad  among  the  new 
comers. 
*  "  At  Port  Gibson  there  has  been  a  grand  stampede.     Some 
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800  people  have  gone  off;  but  as  most  of  those  who  remain 
had  the  fever  in  1853,  it  is  not  probable  the  sickness  will  be- 
come epidemic  in  the  town. 

"  At  Lake  Providence  the  fever  is  epidemic.  I  hear  reports 
from  many  other  places,  but  nothing  reliable.  In  all  the 
places  where  the  plague  has  made  its  appearance  the  people 
have  left  for  the  country,  and  it  is  feared  that  many  of  the 
plantations  will  have  the  disease  as  an  epidemic.  People  have 
heard  such  dreadful  accounts  from  Norfolk  that  they  have 
great  fears  of  the  sickness.      ♦****♦ 

"  In  many  places  the  people  suffer  for  the  want  of  food,  as 
the  planters  fear  to  send  their  slaves  into  the  towns  with  the 
usual  market  supplies.  **♦*♦♦ 

*'  The  fever  has  thus  far  extended  to  a  much  larger  extent  of 
the  country  than  in  1853,  and  has  commenced  its  ravages  about 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  We  hear 
of  many  deaths  in  this  city  this  year  of  citizens  who  have  been 
through  several  epidemics^  and  escaped  the  dreadful  plagues 
of  1853  and  1854,  but  I  know  of  no  case  of  any  citizen  having 
the  fever  more  than  once." 

By  this  account  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  dearth  was  felt 
throughout  the  cities  and  villages  in.  all  the  southern  country. 
The  quality  of  vegetables  an^  fruits  is  bad  during  years  of 
blight,  and  animals  are  sickly, — the  meats  eaten  are  more  or 
less  diseased. 

I  offer  another  item  in  this  connection,  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  dearth  and  scarcity  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil 
there  also. 

The  Portsmouth  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  JExpreas 
says  : 

^^  The  destitution  in  our  town  is  beyond  calculation ;  and 
not  only  is  it  so  in  town,  but  the  refugees  in  the  woods  and 
the  residents  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sadly  in  want  of 
provisions.  We  are  compelled  every  day  to  send  cart-loads 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  distribution  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  This  state  of  things  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  oystermen  reside — their  business 
being  entirely  cut  off;  and  as  they  produce  no  articles  of  pro- 
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yision,  unless  aid  be  extended  them  they  must  die  of  famine. 
Immense  numbers  of  families  are  daily  supplied  at  our  relief 
store,  and  numbers  go  away  empty,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  wait  on  the  crowds  that  throng  the  store." 
The  Baltimore  Patriot  says : 

"The  news  from  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  received  by 
boat  from  Norfolk  this  morning,  is  awful.  The  remaining 
residents  are  suffering  from  famine  as  well  as  fever.  We 
have  news  from  Norfolk  to  Thursday  evening  ;  seventeen 
deaths  had  occurred  at  the  Norfolk  Infirmary  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  ending  at  2  o'clock  Wednesday,  and  about 
fifty  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  private  practice.  Four 
deaths  occurred  at  the  Infirmary  on  Thursday  morning ;  thirty- 
seven  of  the  victims  have  been  buried  in  one  pit  in  Potter's 
field. 

"Baltimore  and  other  points  on  the  sea  coast  are  nobly  re- 
sponding to  their  calls  for  succor.  A  steamboat  load  of  pro- 
visions is  sent  there  daily  from  Baltimore,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  being  collected  and  forwarded.  Physicians  and 
nurses  have  gonp  there  from  various  places.  Some  of  them 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease." 

I  visited  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 
and  became  confirmed  in  my  o^ynion  that  the  extensive  blight 
of  1854,  and  scarcity  of  vegetable  food  in  1855,  caused  the 
outbreak  and  long  continuance  of  yellow  fever.  The  country 
is  poor,  the  soil  thin  and  barren,  and  the  choice  early  summer 
vegetables  are  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York,  &c.,  and  the 
staple  vegetables  in  the  autumn  are  ordered  from  New  York  ! 
A  deck-load  of  cabbages  was  on  the  steamer  I  took  passage 
on  from  New  York  to  Norfolk.  It  is  an  insular  region,  more 
supplied  by  food  from  the  water  than  the  land.  Let  several 
blighting  years  occur  in  succession  to  impair  the  quality  of 
food  in  general,  and  abridge  the  quantity,  and  cities  thus 
situated  will  be  visited  with  epidemics,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence. 

Another  newspaper  item  or  two  illustrating  the  state  of  the 

case  in  the  West  will  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  epidemics : 

"  The  Vincennes  Gazette  of  the  2d  inst.,  mentions  that  the 

scurvy  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Indiana,  supposed 
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to  be  produced  from  a  too  constant  meat  diet,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  vegetables." — {Cincinnati  Commercial  of  Aprils 
1856.) 

The  Indiana  Daily  Journal,  of  October  3d,  1855,  says : 

^'  We  have  no  doubt  there  is  more  sickness  in  Indiana  this 
fall  than  ever  before.  The  chills  have  come  like  the  locusts 
in  Utah,  devouring  the  accumulated  health  of  many  summers. 
Those  who  have  boasted  themselves  chill-proof  have  shaken 
like  a  coward  entering  battle.  From  every  quarter  we  hear 
the  gruntings  of  back-aching,  and  the  combined  fevers  of  all 
the  afflicted  would  make  a  heat  sufficient  to  set  up  a  young 
volcano.** 

This  ague  epidemic  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  At  Fort  Hamilton  and  Staten  Island,  at 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  at  New  Orleans  and  all  over  the 
southern  country  it  was  called  yellow  fever.  The  scorbutic 
diathesis  was  epidemic,  as  a  prodrome  of  this  universal  pesti- 
tilence.  Potatoes  were  blighted  the  year  before,  and  sold  for 
three  or  four  dollars  a  bushel  throughout  the  West,  to  our 
personal  knowledge,  and  as  the  South  depends  chiefly  on  the 
West  for  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  the  Southern  mar- 
ket was  unsupplied,  of  course,  beyond  that  of  any  previous 
year  of  the  decade  under  consideration. 

Now,  what  other  conclusions  can  rationally  be  drawn  from 
the  facts,  than  that  impaired  nutrition  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  evils,  and  occasioned  the  outbreaks  of  all  these  epidemics  ? 
Bad  air  and  bad  heat,  as  illustrated  in  these  meteorological 
manifestations,  blight,  abridge  and  impair  the  nourishing 
quality  of  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequences 
are,  epiphytics,  epizootics,  and  epidemics. 

I  feel  constrained  to  touch  upon  one  point  more  on  the  mat- 
ter of  heat,  as  a  cause  of  impairing  nutritive  life,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  epidemics,  before  quitting  this  branch  of  my 
subject. 

LFnder  the  head  of  '^specialities**  in  the  closing  analysis  of 
the  remarkable  constitution  of  the  year  1853,  Dr.  Barton's 
Report  says,  p.  32: — "An  unusual  number  of  children  were 
attacked,  even  those  born  here,  unless  both  parents  were 
themselves  Creoles — a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  colored 
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population  than  common,  the  remarkable  number  of  forty-four 

are  reported.'' 

In  this  remarkable  immunity  of  the  colored  population  is 
involved  a  philosophic  principle,  that  illustrates  forcibly  the 
power  of  heat  for  evil  in  developing  epidemics.     Black  sur- 
faces radiate  heat  with  facility  much  greater  than  white  sur- 
faces, hence  the  comparative  exemption  of  the  negroes  from 
attack.      Their  animal   heat  is   easily  radiated,  while    the 
thermometer  ranges  below  blood  heat,  or  98^  of  Fab.,  and 
the  function  of  nutrition  is  in  nowise,  or  very  little,  inter- 
fered with.     Not  so  the  white  races.     The  struggle  is  great 
and  continual  in  them  for  getting  rid  of  their  excess  of  ani- 
mal heat  whenever  the  temperature  rises  to  betweien  80°  and 
90°  Fah.     The  cooling  power  of  an  excessive  perspiration 
upon  the  surface,  an  abridged  unstimulating  diet,  and  the  fre- 
quent imbibition  of  cooling  drinks  are  not  adequate.     Sooner 
or  later  the  nutritive  function  becomes  so  obstructed,  that  the 
subject  begins   to  droop,  and  finally  falls  a  victim.      This 
greater  liability  of  the  white  races  is  extreme  in  the  new 
comers  from  higher  latitudes,  because  habit  is  wanting ;  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  ardent  impressions  of  heat. 
It  is  like  a  novice  taking  his  first  lessons  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Not  only  the  long  continued  high  solar  heat  of  summer  does 
the  great  mi^chief,  but  the  peculiar  climatic  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  between  day  and  night.    The  interior  apartments 
of  the  low  wooden  houses  are  ovens  by  day  and  ice  houses  by 
night,  speaking  metaphorically,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  temperature  that  overtake  the  sleepers.     The 
upward  radiation  by  night  is  immense.     The  black  alluvion 
readily  parts  with  its  absorbed  solar  heat,  and  those  sleeping 
near  the  ground  are  cold,  and  require  blankets  before  morning. 
The  cool  nights  are  the  boasted  blessings  of  all,  but  immense 
evil  is  involved  in  these  vicissitudes.    Malaria  is  here  ex- 
plained, or  what  has  been  hypothetically  conjectured  to  be  a 
substantive  effluvia  or  miasm,  which  comes  of  vegetable  de- 
composition— marsh  malaria.     The  "terene"  and  "meteoric" 
causes  of  yello\fr  fever  of  Barton's  Report,  "  both  blades  of 
the  shears"  are  here  also  explained. 
Not,  then,  the  disengaged  bubbles  of  gas  from  cess-pools, 
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gutters  and  privies,  and  conjectured  effluvias  from  the  earth's 
surface,  render  the  air  poisonous  to  man  in  New  Orleans  and 
all  other  situations  where  yellow  fever  breaks  out,  for  all 
putrid  gases  are  light,  and  shoot  up  like  a  balloon ;  but  bad 
food  and  bad  meteorological  temperatures,  operating  to  impair 
nutrition.  These,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  are  the  philosophic 
reasons,  the  causes  of  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  in  all 
places  wherever  it  occurs. 

THE  RATIONAL  MBANS  OF  PREVENTION. 

The  question,  how  to  render  New  Orleans  salubrious  and 
exempt  from  the  repeated,  almost  annual  outbreaks  of  yellow 
fever,  is  not  so  easily  answered.  A  true  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever  epidemics,  however,  suggests  the 
preventive  course.  This  is,  first,  to  secure  an  unlimited  and 
cheap  supply  of  fresh  succulent  vegetable  food  and  fruits  of 
the  best  and  most  superior  quality  during  the  whole  year,  but 
especially  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  How  this 
is  to  be  done  in  a  planting  region,  where  everything  tends  to 
the  production  of  the  great  staples,  sugar  and  cotton,  and 
where  the  heat,  the  insects,  and  the  dread  of  epidemics^  drive 
away  that  useful  class  that  surrounds  the  northern  cities,  the 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  is  a  question  the  writer  will  not 
undertake  to  answer.  Whether  this  branch  of  industry  (hor- 
ticulture) should  be  stimulated  by  legislative  bounties  offered, 
or  by  premiums  from  agricultural  societies,  the  writer  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  be  satisfied  to  lead  the  scientific  and 
public  mind  in  the  direction  of  its  safety.  If  the  writer's 
philosophy  carries  no  conviction  of  its  truth  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  scientific  mind,  details  would  appear  ridiculous 
on  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  dietary  of  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans. 

Again,  in  a  climatic  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
under  the  writer's  theory,  the  municipal  authorities  would 
have  to  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  high 
heat  and  vicissitudes  of  temperature  being  the  causes  of  epide- 
mics, instead  of  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  air  from  the  gut- 
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ters,  &c.,  ere  they  would  prohibit  the  erection  of  low  wooden 
domiciles  and  dormitories  by  ordinance,  and  establish  a  rule 
that  no  tenement  to  be  used  as  a  family  residence  should  here- 
after be  erected  of  wood,  nor  less  than  two  stories  high.  The 
almost  universal  prejudice  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  would 
have  to  be  overcome  ere  brick  houses  could  be  substituted  for 
wooden  ones^  because  of  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  upon 
the  cold  walls  of  the  rooms  of  brick  aQd  stone  houses.  But 
surely  furring  out  or  ceiling  would  obviate  this.  The  fact  of 
condensation  is  proof  of  the  greater  coolness  of  brick  houses. 
But  it  is  not  more  in  the  greater  coolness  their  greater  safety 
lies,  than  in  the  less  vicissitudes  of  temperature  betwixt  day 
and  night  they  afford.  Herein,  as  dormitories,  lies  their 
greater  protecting  power  against  climatic  evils.  The  writer's 
opinion  is,  that  when  New  Orleans  shall  become  a  well  sup- 
plied market,  abounding  in  cheap  supplies  of  good  vegetable 
food  and  fruits,  and  shall  come  to  be  well  built  up  with  blocks 
of  three  or  four  story  brick  houses,  the  city  will  then  be  ex- 
empt from  these  scourging  epidemics.  This  has  been  the 
order  of  sanitary  progress  in  all  new  countries,  and  New 
Orleans  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new  country — the 
metropolis  of  a  new  country. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  alluded  to  symptoms, 
or  the  phenomena,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  I  maintain,  that 
yellow  fever  is  a  condition  of  impaired  nutrition.  But  all  the 
phenomena  will  be  found  to  sustain  this  view.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  effete  elements  in  the  blood,  and  the  solids  are  being 
softened,  disintegrated,  and  left  unrepaired.  This  condition 
is  favorable  to  hemorrhage.  The  solids  are  porous,  and  the 
fluids  diminished  in  plasticity.  Hence  bleeding  at  the  stom- 
ach, nose,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  a  spongy  state  of  the  gums. 
I  have  called  this  a  scorbutic  condition  throughout  my  patho- 
logical researches,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  and  as  with  thi0 
name  is  coupled  an  indication  as  to  general  treatment,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  press  the  subject.  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient. 

The  frequent  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  on  board  of  ships, 
favors  the  view  I  take  of  its  pathology,  and  suggests  the  more 
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free  use  of  the  great  prophylactic  against  scorbutic  tenden- 
cies, to  wit :  lemon  juice.  In  the  recent  improvements  of 
putting  down  and  preserving  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
cans,  and  fresh  meats  also,  are  to  be  found  further  securities 
and  protection,  both  for  seamen  and  landsmen,  throughout 
the  world. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  EARLY  DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH,  AND 
THE  RATIONAL  MEANS  OF  PREVENTION— DENTAL  HYGIENE. 

Aside  from  the  technicalities  of  dental  surgery,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  physiology  or  pathology  diiferent  from  medical 
surgery  ;  and  the  institutes  of  medical  surgery,  or  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  practice  of  general  surgery  rests,  are  the 
same  as  the  institutes  of  practical  medicine.  The  same 
general  laws  govern  health  universally,  and  the  same  laws 
govern  disease  throughout  the  system,  whether  located  in 
bone,  blood,  tooth,  or  toe-nail ;  and  to  be  a  good  dental  sur- 
geon, one  should  be  a  good  general  surgeon ;  and  to  be  a  good 
general  surgeon,  one  should  be  a  good  physician ;  that  is,  he 
should  be  a  sound  medical  philosopher,  understanding  well 
the  general  principles  of  the  healing  art — should  be  a  sound 
general  pathologist.  How  perfectly  practitioners  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  healing  art  come  up  to  this  standard 
of  requirement,  must  be  answered  by  each  individual  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  own  conscience.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  cavil  or  complain  of  the  limited  attainments  of  any 
class  of  specialists,  but  to  seek  to  enlighten, — to  attempt  to 
throw  light  on  a  subject  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

The  domain  of  the  healing  art  is  too  broad  for  an  indi- 
vidual practitioner  to  become  an  expert  in  all  its  departments, 
no  matter  how  sound  he  may  be  in  general  principles,  or  how 
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profound  his  knowledge  of  physiological  and  pathological 
laws ;  hence  specialties  have  come  into  vogue,  and  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged,  particularly  where  mechanical  skill 
or  expertness  of  manipulation  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  practice.  Still,  being  a  specialist,  is  no  excuse 
for  not  understanding  thoroughly  general  principles.  The 
exclusiveness  of  specialties  is  what  we  complain  of.  Because 
one  is  a  specialist,  to  excuse  himself  from  patronizing  patho- 
logical researches,  or  generalizations  in  pathology,  any  new 
light  shed  on  the  law  of  disease  and  the  law  of  cure,  is  to 
narrow  down  a  specialty,  and  deny  its  dependence  on  general 
principles.  Time  and  again  we  have  had  surgeons,  professors 
of  surgery,  excuse  themselves  from  subscribing  to  this  our 
work,  on  the  ground  that  a  treatise  on  the  origin  and  laws  of 
epidemics  did  not  concern  the  surgeon !  The  same  excuse 
also  has  met  us  from  the  mouths  of  some  dental  surgeons. 
But  we  hope  to  make  it  appear  evident  in  this  paper,  that  a 
thorough  understanding  of  our  views  is  the  most  necessary 
information,  the  most  available  knowledge  that  the  practition- 
ers of  both  those  specialties  can  possess,  for  the  competent 
fulfilment  of  their  duty  to  the  public. 

-  Doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  specialties  in  the  art  of 
healing  and  mechanical  surgery,  is  dentistry.  The  preservation 
of  the  teeth  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  the  mastication  of  the 
food  is  an  essential  service  rendered  the  function  of  nutrition. 
The  loss  of  the  teeth,  therefore,  is  always  a  severe  blow  to 
the  health.  The  causes  of  their  premature  decay  and  loss 
(they  should  last  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  human  sys- 
tem) are  not  well  understood.  There  appears  to  be  no  clearer 
insight  into  the  true  philosophy  of  this  matter,  by  the  syste- 
matic writers  on  dental  surgery,  than  obtains  in  the  popular 
ranks,  to  wit :  that  acids,  acid  secretions,  and  sweets  in  gene- 
ral, that  run  into  fermentation '  under  warmth  and  moisture, 
thereby  producing  acids,  are  the  agents  that  corrode  and 
destroy  the  teeth.     The  following  quotation  is  in  point  :— 

"  Caries  of  the  Teeth  caused  by  JUSxternal  Agents. — ^Experi- 
ments of  this  character  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  within  the 
mouth  agents  are  present  which,  under  favoring  circumstances, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  the  dental  tissues,  and  the  source 
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of  these  agents  becomes  the  next  question  which  natnrally 
suggests  itself.    The  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  is 
ordinarily  slightly  acid,  while  the  salivary  fluid,  when  normal, 
is  alkaline.    "The  result  of  the  admixture  of  these,  if  equally 
proportioned,  would  be  a  neutral  fluid.    In  certain  conditions 
of  health  even  the  saliva  may  be  acid,  and  the  mucus  would 
then  retain  its  original  character  after  the  mixture  of  the  two 
fluids.     Again,  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  mucus  may  be 
increased  beyond  the  normal  amount,  and  its  tenacity  may 
enable  it  to  remain  in  certain  situations  unmixed,  and  conse- 
quently uninfluenced  by  the  alkaline  character  of  the  salivary 
fluid.     The  quantity  of  the  mucus  may  be  excessive,  either 
from  a  local  or  a  general  cause.    We  not  uncommonly  find  in 
mouths  tenanted  by  numerous  carious  teeth,  the  ^ums  thick- 
ened and  vascular,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  thick  ad- 
hesive mucus,  capable  of  being  drawn  from  the  gum  in  long 
strings.     A  case  is  fresh  in  my  memory  in  which  the  teeth 
were  rapidly  destroyed  by  caries,  and,  coincident  with  the 
destructive  process,  the  salivary  fluid  was  scanty  in  amount. 
The  mouth  owed  its  moisture  to  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.     The  patient  complained  of  great  discomfort  from 
the  dry  and  clammy  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat.     The 
teeth  that  were  first  lost  decayed  in  those  situations  in  which 
we  usually  expect  caries  to  show  itself;  but  at  a  later  period 
^  the  whole  of  the  remaining  teeth  were  almost  simultaneously 
attacked  near  the  edge  of  the  gum,  producing  round  each 
tooth  an  angular  belt  of  softened  tissue.     The  patient  suifered 
from  long-standing  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  and  among  these,  a 
vitiated  condition  of  mucus,  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  diminished  amount  of  saliva,  formed  prominent 
features.    In  the  foregoing  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  state  of  the  oral  fluids  was  dependent  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  body ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  how  far  the  disorder  of  the  teeth  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  general  derangement  of  the  system  having  a 
coincident  existence,  or  how  far  the  general  disturbance  of 
health  may,be  dependent  upon  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
teeth.    Young  people  are  often  brought  to  us  in  whom,  coin- 
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cident  with  the  extensive  development  of  caries,  we  find  an 
abundant  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  free  secretion  of  mucus ;  but 
I  think  the  latter  is  usually  in  excess,  and  is  found  clinging 
to  the  teeth,  instead  of  becoming  dissolved  in  the  saliv^  In 
cases  like  those  just  cited,  I  believe  we  must  regard  thiiiMaeQfl 
as  furnishing  the  agent  by  which  the  dental  tissueli  are  de- 
composed ;  a&d  this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  *  by  the 
results  which  followed,  upon  treating  several  teeth  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  test  the  capability  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  furnish  an  agent  destructive  to  the  teeth. 

^^  A  disordered  state,  local  or  general,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  only  source  from 
whence  may  be  produced  agents  capable  of  decomposing  faulty 
enamel  or  dentine.  For  instance,  examples  present  them- 
selves, in  Tl'hich  the  teeth  rapidly  decay  in  mouths  free  from 
any  increased  vascularity,  local  or  general — free  from  ad- 
herent mucus  about  the  teeth,  and  also  from  any  sign  of  that 
fluid  being  either  excessive  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality. 
If  in  such  cases  the  oral  fluid  be  carefully  examined,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  the  saliva  itself  has  at  intervals  lost  its 
alkaline  character  and  become  acid.  Several  patients  (fe- 
males) returning  after  a  prolonged  residence  in  India,  have 
presented  the  foregoing  conditions  of  the  mouth.  They  have 
been  pale,  bloodless,  and  greatly  debilitated,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily greatly  attenuated  subjects.'* — Tomen'  System  of 
Dental  ISurgery, 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  syste- 
matic writers  on  dental  surgery  ascribing  ^^  the  cause  of  caries 
to  external  agents,  and  the  acid  constitution  of  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth !"  That  ^^  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  disorder  of  the  teeth  is  dependent  on  a 
general  derangement  of  the  system,  or  how  far  the  general 
disturbance  of  health  may  be  dependent  upon  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  teeth !"  That,  ^'  I  believe  we  *mu9t  regard 
the  mueus  as  furnishing  the  agent  by  which  the  dental  tw- 
sues  are  decomposed  T  That  ^^I  brieve  it  will  be  found  that 
the  saliva  itself  has  at  intervals  lost  its  alkaline  character  and 
become  acid,      *      *      *    in  pale,  bloodless,  and  greatly  de- 
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bilitated  females,  returning  after  a  prolonged  residence  in 
India!" 

We  have  graced  these  conclusions  of  this  author  with  excla- 
mation points,  to  call  attention  more  emphatically  to  what  we 
consider  fundamental  errors  in  pathology.  It  is  not  only  in 
dental  pathology  but  in  medical  pathology,  that  the  same  un- 
philosophic  conclusions  are  prevalent,  and  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  made.  We  know  a  lady  who  at  one  sitting  had  four- 
teen sound  teeth  extracted,  (by  a  very  unsound  dental  surgeon, 
backed  by  an  equally  unsound  physician,)  for  neuralgia  of  the 
face !  because,  forsooth,  they  did  not  know  "  how  far  the  dis- 
order of  the  teeth  depended  on  a  general  derangement  of  the 
system ;"  and  worse  than  this,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  the 
day,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York,  is  building  up  a 
reputation  on  his  new  operation  of  ^^  exsection"  of  the  dental 
branch  of  the  fifth  pairs  of  nerves, — ^taking  away  all  sensation 
from  the  teeth,  so  that  neuralgia  shall  be  headed  of  course. 
Verily,  this  is  a  day  of  proud  achievements  for  dental  science. 
The  next  step  will  probably  be  an  "  exsection"  of  the  blood- 
vessels that  supply  the  teeth  with  the  pabulum  of  life.  And 
so  by  degrees,  the  mistakes  nature  has  made  in  sending  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  to  the  teeth  will  be  remedied,  and  neuralgia 
of  the  jaws  entirely  prevented !  ' 

To  what  then  is  to  be  attributed  the  premature  decay  of  the 
teeth,  if  not  to  the  acids  ?  Are  all  the  medical  and  dental  doctors 
in  error  in  their  injunctions  to  their  patients,  to  avoid  acids 
with  scrupulous  nicety ;  with  so  great  care,  indeed,  that  if  the 
mineral  acids  in  a  very  diluted  form  are  prescribed,  the  potions 
are  to  be  sucked  through  a  quill  ?  Tes,  in  our  opinion,  they 
are  in  error ;  and  if  the  buccal  secretions  and  saliva  become 
acid  in  their  reactions  when  thej  should  be  alkaline,  this  de- 
parture from  the  normal  condition  in  our  opinion,  does  not 
injure  the  teeth,  but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  constitutional 
dyscrasy  that  the  caries  of  the  teeth  depends  on.  What,  a 
slight  acidity  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  or  the  eating  of 
tarts,  lemons  and  apples,  going  to  chemically  corrode  the 
teeth  ?  We  think  not ;  we  think  the  reverse  is  the  truth. 
The  acids,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  oxy-hydro-carbons  in 
general,  by  their  strong  affinity  for  water  harden  the  tissues. 
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and  condense  their  strnctares,  and  haye  a  direct  tendency  to 
contract  and  heal  ulcers;  witness  the  effect  of  vinegar  on 
chapped  hands,  creosote  on  ulcers  of  the  teeth  and  fistulous 
ulcers  of  the  gums,  carbonic  acid  in  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  other  sensitive  mucous  surfaces,  and  even  the  corrosive 
mineral  acids  in  lupus,  phagedena,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  marvellous 
that  so  great  an  error  should  have  so  long  prevailed. 

The  alkalis,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  tendency  to  relax  and 
soften  the  tissues,  and  their  corrosive  applications  to  destroy 
them,  by  making  saponaceous  compounds.  The  very  weak 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  salivary  secr^ions,  however,  barely  to 
be  determined  by  delicate  tests,  is  not  in  our  opinion,  a  source 
of  injury  to  the  teeth  or  ca\;se  of  decay.  No,  the  cause  of 
the  early  and  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  traced  to  their 
constitutional  imperfection.  ^^  Pale,  anaemic  females  returned 
from  a  long  residence  in  India,"  where  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  alone  sufficient  to  break  down  the  nutritive  health,  are 
possessed  of  more  substantial  causes  of  the  decay  of  their 
teeth  than  either  the  acid  or  alkaline  reactions  of  their  oral 
secretions ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  thousands  who 
never  visited  India,  but  whose  constitutional  feebleness  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  '^  the  disorder  of  the  teeth  is  depend- 
ent on  a  general  derangement  of  the  system."  This  consti- 
tutional feebleness  is  often  hereditary. 

The  enfeebled  life  and  vigor  of  parents  are  often  the  sources 
of  the  early  decay  and  death  of  offspring.  The  materials  of 
which  a  child  of  diseased  parents  is  made,  the  rudiments,  are 
defective.  The  sperm  is  thin  and  watery,  and  the  germ,  ^*  a 
bad  egg,"  to  use  a  slang  phrase;  Can  sound  and  durable 
teeth  be  expected  in  such  a  subject?  far  from  it.  We  do  not 
gather  figs  from  brambles. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Dental  Cosmos,  (Dr.  J.  D.  White,) 
in  the  November  Number,  1869,  p.  174,  says :  "  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  solvent  properties  of  the  add  fluids 
of  the  buccal  cavity  directly  cavLse  a  destruction  of  the  teethy 
but  whether  teeth  which  are  naturally  good  soonest  decay ^  or 
those  which  are  naturally  indifferent,  we  are  not  willing  to 
positively  decide.** 

And  again,  p.  175,  in  closing  the  article,  he  says :  ^^  The 
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decay  of  the  teeth  is  so  general,  that  if  it  all  depended  upon 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  system,  and  that  alone  pro- 
duced it,  we  would  surely  be  a  sickly  set.  It.  is  a  matter  to 
be  deplored,  that  the  most  healthy-looking  children  are  brought 
in  to  us  every  day  su£fering  .with  pain,  and  not  a  sound  tooth 
in  their  heads,'  and  the  cause  to  us  is  still  a  secret." 

We  quote  the  above  to  show  the  confusion  that  prevails, 
and  the  present  status  of  pathological  science  on  this  subject, 
and  respectfully  commend  to  the  editor  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  graphic  sketch  of  the  "  Deacon's 
Master  Piece;  or  the  Wonderful  one-hoss  Shay,"  which  he 
constructed  of  so  good  materials  throughout  that  no  part  could 
fail  first.  The  consequence  was  that  it  lasted  forever,  and 
finally  all  went  to  dust  at  once. — (See  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast table,  p.  295.) 

Now,  if  the  materials  of  which  the  human  body  are  made 
could  be  of  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  the  ^^  Deacon's 
one-hoss  shay;"  it  is  clear  no  part  could  fail  first  and  that  the 
teeth  would  remain  sound  to  the  last.  But  we  are  ^'  a  sickly 
set,"  and  constitutionally  so  imperfect,  that  the  early  decay 
of  bur  bodies,  teeth,  bone  and  muscle,,  is  not  wonderful  at  all. 

This  early  decay  of  the  teeth,  inferred  to  be  from  the  acid 
solvent  secretions  of  the  mouth,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Lind 
in  his  great  work  on  scurvy,  in  speaking  of  the  callus  of  bones 
being  dissolved  by  the  scorbutic  acrimony  of  the  fluids.  On 
this  principle  he  says : 

^^It  is  easiy  to  account  for  those  remarkable  cases  in  Lord 
Anson's  squadron,  where  the  callus  of  broken  bones  was  found 
dissolved,  and  the  fracture  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  consoli- 
dated. Now  if  the  humors  of  the  body  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
this  malady  are  capable  of  acquiring  so  corrosive  a  degree  of 
accrimony  that  like  a  menstrum  they  dissolve  the  very  bones, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  nutritious  particles  are  here 
so  much  depraved  in  the  very  beginning,  or  when  there  is 
only  a  scorbutic  habit  of  body,  that  no  callus  can  be  formed," 
and  consequently  recent  fractures  do  not  unite — and  the  teeth 
decay  ! — [See  the  supplemental  papers  to  Lind's  work.) 

We  have  never  known  it  to  be  suggested  by  modern  sur- 
geons in  all  their  operations  of  scarification  of  the  ends  of  un- 
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anited  fractured  bones,  or  pegging,  or  use  of  setons,  that  the 
scorbutic  diathesis  prevented  the  bones  uniting.  But  what 
do^s  the  reader  think?  He  does  not  think  the  juices  of  the 
body  are  so  corrosive  that  the  bones  are  dissolved  thereby, 
nor  that  the  teeth  are  corroded  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
but  he  thinks,  doubtless,  "that  the  nutritious  particles  are 
depraved,'*  that  supply  the  bones  and  teeth.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  in  rickets — softening  and  distortion  of  the  bones. 
The  elements  of  which  the  bones  are  made  and  repaired  are 
deficient  in  the  ingesta,  the  food  taken,  or  the  dyspeptic  or 
other  diseased  state  of  the  subject  prevents  assimilation.  In 
either  case  a  primary  pathological  condition  obtains,  synony- 
mous or  identical  with  the  scorbutic  diathesis. 

This  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena, — for  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  teeth  when  the  subject  is  in  good  health,  for 
instance:  the  fragility  of  the  teeth,  the  poor  quality  of  the 
enamel,  &c.,  were  induced  previously  by  bad  feeding,  or  a 
lowered  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  from  which  the 
subject  had  recovered,  or  chiefly  recovered. 

After  the  constitutional  impairment  of  nutrition  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  we  often  see  the  teeth  decay  rapidly,  though  the 
patient  may  boast  of  perfect  health.  Salivation  by  mercury 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  artificial  scorbutic  condition. 
For  illustration  we  quote  again : 

"  UpontaneouB  Ptyalwm  Prevailing  as  an  Epidemic :  By 
James  J.  Rooker,  M.  D.,  Castleton,  Marion  County,  Indiana. 
On  the  20th  day  of  November,  1859,  I  was  requested  to  call 
in  consultation  with  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  Ruddle,  to 
see  the  family  of  Daniel  West.  I  was  informed  that  five  of 
his  children  were  salivated.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  family 
in  a  deplorable  condition ;  the  eldest,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age  had  almost  lost  the  entire  lower  lip  from  ulceration.  The 
indications  were,  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  decided  mercu- 
rial fetor,  considerable  febrile  excitement,  loss  of  appetite, 
irritability  of  the  bowels.  The  other  cases  were  not  so  bad, 
but  all  partook  of  the  same  character. '  My  first  impression 
was,  that  the  attending  physician  had  been  using  mercurials, 
and  that  there  was  in  this  family  an  idiosyncrasy  against  its 
use.     In  consulting  with  Dr.  Ruddle,  he  informed  me  that  a 
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fortnight  previous  he  was  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  three 
of  the  children  for  an  ague,  but  at  no  time  had  prescribed  any 
preparation  of  mercur  j.  •  Knowing  the  veracity  of  Dr.  Ruddle, 
I  had  to  ^abandon  my  former  opinion.  Knowing  the  high 
reputation  chlorate  of  potash  has  in  the  treatment  of  mercu- 
rial ptyalism  and  kindred  affections,  I  proposed  its  use,  which 
was  readily  consented  to  by  the  attending  physician.  It  was 
given  in  the  usual  doses,  and  also  used  as  a  mouth  wash. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  six  days,  but  was  found  to 
be  an  entire  failure ;  it  was  discontinued,  and  a  tonic  course 
pursued,  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  mouth. 
Under  this  treatment  they  all  commenced  improving,  and 
gradually  recovered. 

"I  will  also  give^the  following  interesting  case,  as  the  pa- 
tient's previous  health  had  been  good,  and  she  had  taken  no 
medicine  for  some  time : — 

"  On  the  19th  of  October,  1859,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 
James  L.  Beck,  sdt.  30.  She  informed  me  that  one  week  pre- 
vious, she  was  taken  with  &  sore  mouth,  profuse  flow  of  saliva, 
and  a  tender  and  swollen  condition  of  the  gums.  She  also  in- 
formed me  that  a  few  years  ago  she  was  severely  salivated  by 
the  use  of  calomel,  and  that  the  present  attack  was  entirely 
similar.  Present  condition ;  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  ^unvs  swol- 
len and  numerated,  looseness  of  the  teeth,  a  decided  mercurial 
fetor.  She  was  put  on  a  tonic  treatment ;  I  did  not  use  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  as  I  had  'so  often  found  it  a  failure.  I 
might  enumerate  many  similar  cases,  but  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary.  This  epidemic,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  prevailed 
for  about  three  months,  attacking  mostly  women  and  children. 
I  found  in  my  practice  in  every  case  where  mercury  was  used, 
that  it  was  followed  by  more  or  less  salivation ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  had  to  abandon  its  use  entirely  in  my  practice. 

"  Memarks. — The  above  short  and  imperfect  report  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  from  several  considerations.  First, 
as  to  the  rarity  of  the  disease ;  some  of  the  oldest  practition- 
ers of  this  locality  say  they  never  were  called  on  to  prescribe 
for  the  disease  before,  and  were  very  much  perplexed  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  Second,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
no  doubt  but  some  of  us  would  have  been  prosequted  for  mal- 
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practice,  had  not  the  mass  of  the  people  been  conyinced  that 
it  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic.  My  third  object  in  this  re- 
port, is  to  show  the  entire  failure  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
cases  were  well  selected  for  its  nse,  but  it  was  fouiSd  to  be  of 
no  benefit." — N,  F.  Med,  Pres9» 

These  cases  will  be  recognized  as  LAND  souryt,  by  those  who 
have  attentively  perused  our  essay  on  nursing  sore  month. 
And  within  a  year  after  this  epidemic  there  was,  doubtless, 
an  epidemic  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  though  the  subjects  might 
have  become  restored  to  pretty  good  general  health. 

This  illustrates  the  cause  of  the  early  decay  of  the  teeth, 
sensitive  dentine,  fragility  of  the  enamel,  and  in  fine  all  the 
thousand-and-one  neuralgias,  and  tooth-aches,  and  puflTy  gums, 
and  sore  months,  and  wholesale  loss  of  teeth,  &;c.,  &e.,  that 
sustain  the  dental  profession.  The  soft  solids  are  first  ulcera- 
ted and  then  the  bones.  The  most  highly  organized  struc- 
tures, the  most  delicate  tissues,  give  way  first,  and  the  organs 
of  lower  vitality  subsequently.  The  periosteum  of  the  teeth 
is  the  tissue  that  first  reveals  the  general  dyscrasy  of  the 
system,  or  primary  pathological  condition  brought  on  by  an 
impairment  of  nutrition,  no  matter  in  what  way  produced. 
This  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  objective  symptom 
or  physical  sign.  The  crimson  line  at  the  dental  margin 
of  the  gums,  where  the  delicate  periosteum  of  the  teeth  joins 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  has  been  considered  the 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  scorbutic  taint  for  centuries. 
Our  pathological  researches  have  shown  that  there  is  but  one 
primitive  dyscrasy.  Now,  although  the  crimson  line  along 
the  dental  margin  of  the  gums  is  not  always  conspicuously 
present  in  all  forms  of  disease,  still  it  is  generally  so ;  this  is 
the  general  rule,  and  illustrates  how  intimately  the  nutrition 
of  the  teeth  is  dependent  on  the  general  nutrition  of  the  sys- 
tem or  state  of  the  blood.  Let,  then,  an  epidemic  salivation 
occur,  like  the  above  quoted  manifestation  in  Indiana,  a  wide- 
spread scorbutic  taint,  where  not  only  the  delicate  periosteum 
of  the  teeth,  but  the  whole  tissues  of  the  mouth  are  in  a  state 
of  semi-ulceration,  and  what  chance,  we  would  ask  the  reader, 
is  there  for  the  teeth  to  escape  this  general  impairment  of  nu- 
trition ?     Suppose  an  epidemic  mercurial  salivation  to  occur, 
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a  not  impossible  occurrence,  where  mercury  is  the  Samson 
drug,  prescribed  in  almost  every  case  in  bilious  fever  districts, 
and  what  chance,  we  would  again  ask  the  reader,  have  the 
teeth  to  escape  the  general  ruin  ? 

There  is  no  possible  way  for  the  teeth  to  be  nourished  and 
repaired,  and  the  change  of  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed effected,  but  through  a  sound  and  healthy  periosteum. 
This  is  only  to  be  kept  sound  by  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood, 
for  the  moment  the  general  dyscrasy  is  brought  on,  or  an  itth 
poverished  blood  produced,  that  moment  the  delicate  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  connects  the 
life  of  these  organs  of  low  vitality  to  the  living  sensitive  sys- 
tem, begins  to  participate,  and  very  soon  the  red  line  along 
the  gums  announces  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  deli- 
cate connection  between  the  jaws  and  teeth,  this  wonderful 
mechanism  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  teeth,  the  perios- 
teum of  the  fangs,  fulfilling  the  office  of  selecting  from  the 
blood  the  peculiar  elements  of  which  the  teeth  are  composed, 
the  salts  of  lime  for  the  dentine,  and  of  potassa  and  aluminum 
for  the  enamel,  and  superimposing  the  latter  upon  the  former, 
thus  protecting  the  bony  matter  of  the  teeth  against  injury 
from  chemical  agents,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable contrivances  of  creative  wisdom.  But  through  heredi- 
tary and  acquired  imperfections  in  nutritive  life,  our  or- 
ganizations fall  so  far  short  of  perfection,  that  *'  we  are 
a  sickly  set,"  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  requiring  the  skill  of  the  dental  surgeons,  and  the 
general  surgeons,  and  an  immense  army  of  physicians  besides. 

The  cause  of  the  gum  symptom,  or  reason  why  congestion 
and  a  crimson  line  occur  along  the  dental  margin  of  the 
gums,  as  the  evidence  of  an  impaired  state  of  nutrition,  has 
never  been  philosophically  accounted  for.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
reference  to  page  304,  second  volume  of  this  work,  that  (he 
editor  of  the  British  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review, 
imputes  it  to  pressure,  pressure  in  mastication !  Nothing  can 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Where  one  tooth  only  remains  in 
the  mouth,  and  pressure  from  an  opposite  tooth  is  totally 
wanting,  this  red  line  appears  as  the  beacon  of  impaired  nu- 
trition, while- »U  the  edentulous  portions  of  the  gums  are  ex- 
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empt.     In  our  opinion,  it  results  from  the  peculiar  anatomical 
relations  of  the  periosteal  membrane,  viz. :  its  isthmus-like 
position  between  two  bony  fabrics.    The  like  is  not  fonnd  in 
any  other  tissue  in  the  system.     We  do  not  say  this  is  posi- 
tively the  explanation,  because  we  cannot  fully  comprehend 
why  this  anatomical  arrangement  should  be  one  of  such  em- 
barrassment.   Our  opinion  is  fortified,  however,  by  analogies. 
Take  the  tegumentary  tissue  for  an  example,  composed  of 
layers,  and  we  find  petechise,  or  little  ecchymoecs,  appearing 
between  the  layers,  after  the  impairment  of  nutrition  has  be- 
come intense.     There  is  a  lessened  cohesion  between  the 
approximating  layers  of  the  dermoid  tissue.    Take  the  proxi- 
mate elements  of  the  blood  for  another  example,  and  our 
explanation  holds  good  again.     There  is  a  lessened  cohesion 
between  the  fibrin,  albumen,  serum  and  red  corpuscles ;  or 
the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  or  its 
tendency  to  vigorous  coagulation,  is  impaired  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  the  impairment  of  nutrition  present,  or 
primitive  dyserasy  of  the  general  system,  or  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis, call  it  what  you  please,  reader.    This  phenomenon, 
then,  of  the  red  line  along  the  teeth  we  are  seekingUhe  cause 
of,  is  a  kind  of  ecchymosis,  or  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  the 
great  leading  law  in  scorbutus. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  soon  take  on  congestion,  and  ap- 
pear aB  if  bound  with  crimson  tape.  This,  as  well  as  the  gum 
symptom,  often  remains  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  chronic 
affections,  viz. :  consumption,  insanity,  &c. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  presented  colored  engravings 
of  these  parts,  illustrating  the  gum  symptom,  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  arches  of  the  palate,  but  we  have  gone  to  press 
too  early  for  this  ;  also,  to  have  given  a  colored  illustration 
upon  the  gums,  of  the  declining  manifestations  of  the  dyserasy 
which  we  call  primary  pathology,  wherein  the  dental  margin 
of  the  gums  appears  paler  than  the  alveolar  margin.  The 
passing  off  of  the  gum  symptom,  or  congestion,  from  the 
dental  towards  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  gums,* leaves  a  well 
defined  line  like  the  margin  of  a  cloud.  This  appearance  is 
not  uncommon,  but  is  almost  universal  after  epidemics,  when 
the  general  health  of  a -community  is  being  restored.     It  is  a 
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common  appearance  in  the  mouths  of  weakly  persons  in  an* 
tomn,  as  cool  weather,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  tend  to  recover  such  persons  from  the  debilitating  in* 
fiaences  of  summer.  Thus,  by  observing  the  guxoa,  we  can 
diagnose  whether  the  general  health  is  improving  or  declining. 
And  another  very  important  point  of  observation  is  the  vunde^ 
iUfface  of  the  tongue*  The  under  surface  is  the  point  of  ob«> 
servation  in  chronic  affections,  as  the  upper  surface  is  in  acute 
ailments.  The  degree  of  venous  congestion  there  seen,  in 
chronic  disease,  is  the  measure  of  its  hold  on  the  constitution, 
and  intensity  of  the  impairment  of  the  powers  of  life* 

THE  RATIONAL  MEANS  OP  PREVENTION. 

We   have  but  a  few  remarks  to  offer  under  this   head. 
Dental  hygiene,  under  our  view  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  teeth,  becomes  a  broad  and   philosophic  matter,  not  a 
"tooth-brushing  question.     Whoever  desires  to  prevent  decay 
of  the  teeth,  and  preserve  them  sound  to  the  end  of  life, 
must  not  only  keep  them  clean,  as  the  whole  body  should  be 
kept  clean,  but  he  must  study  to  live  conformably  to  the  best 
rules  of  hygiene.     Especially  he  must  have  an  abundance  of 
good  nutritious  food,  and  a  large  range  of  vegetable  food  and 
fruits,  the  great  sources  of  the  lime-salts,  potash-salts,  soda- 
salts,  iron-salts,  alum-salts,  &c.,  that  afford  materials  for  re- 
pairing the  bone  and  enamel,  of  which  the  teeth  are  made. 
He  must  be  ever  watchful  to  keep  up  a  sound  and  vigorous 
digestion,  and  must  remember,  that  a  considerable  amountx)f 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  daily  required  to  assist  in  wearing 
off  the  old  matter,  and  in  the  healthful  vitalization  of  the 
new.     He  must  also  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  moral  de- 
pression, by  strict  fulfilment  of  daily  duties,  acting  up  to  bis 
highest  conceptions  of  moral  duty  in  all  things.     Instead  of 
chewing,  he  must  eschew  tobacco ;  nor  should  he  chew  quids 
of  gum,  or  paraphine,  that  serve  but  to  wear  out  the  teeth. 
He  should  reserve  his  teeth  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
chewing  well  his  food.    In  fine,  he  should  purchase  our  patho- 
logical researches,  and  profit  by  the  hints  the  book  contains. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  becoming  too  wise  in  the  matter  of 
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preserving  ones  health.  Franklin's  economy,  illustrated  in 
the  value  of  a  horse-shoe  nail,  applies  to  the  teeth  with  ad- 
mirable force.  ^^  For  want  of  a  nail  the  *shoe  was  lost,  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the 
rider  was  lost."  And  so  for  want  of  proper  food  the  teeth 
will  be  lost,  for  want  of  teeth  the  health  will  be  lost,  and  for 
want  of  health  the  body  will  be  lost:  to  avert  which,  by  the 
dissemination  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  sound  and  philosophic 
views  in  pathology,  through  dental  practitioners  more  espe- 
cially, is  the  motive  for  producing  this  paper. 

It  is  our  intention  to  illustrate  the  third  edition  of  this  work 
with  colored  engravings,  for  this  article,  and  the  gum  symp- 
toms as  spoken  of  in  the  essay  on  cholera,  at  p.  39,  vol.  1  of 
this  work.  ' 
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Abdombv.  The  bellj. 

Abortion.  Miscarriage. 

Acacia.  6am  acacise,  gum  Arabic. 

Ad  Libitum.  At  pleasare. 

Affsotio  -  Hypochondriaca.  H^po- 
chondriao  affection. 

A  Fortiori.  With  stronger  reason. 

Albumen.  One  of  the  proximate  or 
formatiye  principles  of  animals  and 
yegetablos.  White  of  egg  is  mainlj 
albumen.  It  is  contained  largely 
in  milk,  and  in  the  seram  of  the 
blood .  There  is  not  much  difference 
in  chemical  composition  between 
animal  and  yegetable  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  easoin.  Besides  protein, 
or  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  they  contain  all  the  salts, 
minerals,  and  acids,  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  yegetable  and 
animal  structures,  as  lime,  potash, 
soda,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
magnesia,  &c.,  for  out  of  them  aro 
formed  bone,  muscle,  nenre,  gland, 
&c.,  all  the  tissues.  Now,  it  is 
plainly  the  office  of  the  yegetable 
kingdom  to  elaborate  these  organic 
compounds  from  the  inorganic 
world,  to  serye  as  food  for  ani- 
nials ;  hence  the  efficacy  of  healthy, 
fresh,  succulent  yegetable  food. 

The  popular  reader  will,  at  a 
glance,  see  the  reason  why  the  milk 
of  a  swill-fed  cow  is  inferior  to  the 
milk  of  a  cow  that  grazes  in  a  pas- 
ture of  cloyer,  timothy,  or  blue 
grass :  the  fresh  elements  that  go 
to  form  good  albumen  are  wanting. 
Hogs  fattened  on  the  slops  of  a  dis- 
tillery, are  not  suitable  for  the  food 
of  man,  like  grass-fed  beef  or  yeni- 
son,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  for 
the  want  of  the  fresh  elements  to 
repair  the  tissues,  hogs  thus  fisit- 
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tened  die  by  thotnands  of  hog 
cholera. 

Aloali  or  Alkali.  In  medicine  we 
understand  by  this  term,  Potatta^ 
SodOj  or  Ammonia, 

Aloaloid.  By  this  term  is  understood 
the  organic  alkalis,  as  Morphia,  con- 
tained in  opium.  Strychnia,  con- 
tained in  nuz  yomica,  ftc. 

Allopathic.  Pertaining  to  allopathy. 

Allopat^ist.  a  practitioner  of  allo- 
pathy. 

Allopathy.  The  old  Bcbool  of  medi- 
cal practice  is  so  denominated  by 
Hahnemann,becau8ft  the  therapeu  tio 
agents  used,  according  to  his  theo- 
ry, set  up  another  disease  than  the 
one  present.  The  alteratiye  and 
counter-irritant  method  of  cure. 

Alimentatioh.  The  act  of  nourish- 
ing. 

Alyini.  Kelating  to  the  lower  belly. 

Amaurosis.  Blindness  from  insensi- 
bility of  the  optic  nenre. 

Ambnorrhcba.  Suppression  of  the 
menses. 

Ammonium.  The  base  of  ammonia. 

Amylaceous.  Starchy. 

ANiBMLA.  Want  of  blood,  poyerty  of 
blood. 

Anjsmio  coma.  Mr.  Solly  has  giyen 
this  name  to  that  stupor  of  infanta 
under  wasting  diarrhcea,  which  of- 
ten precedes  death. 

Anjbbthesia.   Priyation  of  sensation. 

Anasarca.  General  dropsy. 

Anastomosis.  Two  yesseli  opening 
into  each  other. 

Angina.  Sore  throat. 

Anoinosb.  Pertaining  to  angina. 

Anorexla.  Want  of  appetite. 

Antipathic.  Relating  to  antipathy. 

Antipathy.  This  term  is  used  to  de- 
note a  method  of  cure  by  oppotiUif 
or  medicines  that  produce  symp- 
toms opposite  to  those  prettnt ;  af 
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purges  in  constipation ;  astringents 
in  diarrhoea,  &c. 
A.NTIPULOGISTIC.   Opposed  to  inflam- 
mation. 

Antiscorbutic.  Opposed  to  scorbu- 
tus. 

Antiseptic.  Opposed  to  putrefaction. 

Antrum.  A  name  given  to  certain 
cavities  in  bones. 

Aorta.  The  chief  artery  of  the  body. 

APHTHi«.  White  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

Aplastic  Not  organizablc. 

Apoplexy.  -This  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  a  sadden  stroke  or 
affection  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
loss  of  consciousness  and  the  pow- 
er of  motion,  Ac,  but  some  writers 
use  it  in  a  more  philosophic  sense 
to  signify  the  eaute  of  the  pheno- 
mena, viz.  infiltration  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  ap- 
ply it  also  to  an  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  lungs ; 
hence  the  term  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Apoplexy  ex  inanitions.  Dr.  Ab'^r- 
crombie  has  applied  this  term  to 
the  stupor  of  starveling  infants, 
wasting  undftr  diarrhoea. 

A  PosTSRioBi.  From  the  effect  to  th<t 
cause. 

A  Priori.  From  the  cause  to  the  ef- 
fect. 

Apyrexia.  Absence  of  fever. 

Aqua.  Water. 

Arachnoid.  Resembling  a  spider's 
web. 

Arthritis.  The  gout. 

Ascites.  Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Asphyxia.  Suspended  animation. 

Asthenic  Relating  to  asthenia,  or 
debility  of  the  system. 

Asthma.  An  affection  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, wheezing,  &c. 

Attbnuantb.  Medicines  which  aug- 
ment the  fluidity  of  the  humors. 

Atrophia.  Atrophy,  emaciation. 

AuTOPSiG.  Relating  to  autopsy. 

Autopsy.  This  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  tire  examination  of  a  dead 
body. 

AzoTS.  Nitrogen  gas. 


B. 


Bbnign.   This  term  is  used  to  denote 

diseases  of  a  mild  character. 
BiLiPAciocs.  Producing  bile. 
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Bilifulvine.  The  coloring  in  bile. 

elements  of  the  tissues. 
Blastema.     Matter  for  growth. 
Bromine.    An  element  of  a  volatile 

nature  and  offensive  odor,  found  in 

sea-water  and  mineral  springs. 
Bronchia.    The   air-passages    in   the 

lungs. 
Bruit.  Sonnd  ;  a  French  term  applied 

to  sounds  heard  in  auscultation. 
Bruit  db  soukflet.  Bellows  sound. 
Bubo.  A  swelling  in  the  groin. 
Buccal.   Relating  to  the  month  and 

cheek. 
Bulla- A.  Watery  vesicles. 


0. 


Oaohxctio.    Pertaining  to  cachexy. 

Cachexy.  A  bad  habit  of  body,  as  in 
the  last  stage  of  cancer,  kc, 

Cacoplastic.  Susceptible  of  low  or- 
ganization only. 

Cadaver.  A  dead  body. 

Cadaveric.  Cadaverous. 

Calcium.  The  base  of  lime. 

Calculus.  An  earthy  concretion,  aa 
stone  in  the  bladder,  kc. 

Capillary.  Hair-like. 

Carbuncle.  A  malignant  or  gangre« 
nous  boil. 

Carcinoma.  Hard  or  stone  cancer. 

Cardamom.  Cardamom  seeds  are  the 
fruit  of  various  species  of  trees 
growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Cardiac  Relating  to  the  heart  or  up- 
per orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Cardialgia.  Heart-bum,  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

Caries.  Ulceration  of  bone. 

Carniyorous.  Feeding  on  flesh. 

Carotid.  The  name  of  the  two  great 
arteries  that  carry  blood  to  the 
head. 

Catechu.  Astringent  extract  of  the 
acacise  tree. 

Catarrh.  A  cold  in  the  head 

Catharsis.  Purging. 

Cellular  Tissue.  The  most  common 
of  all  the  organic  tissues :  the  bones 
are  laid  in  it,  the  fat  deposited  in 
it,  and  it  envelopes  all  the  organs. 

Chalybsateb.  Medicines  containing 
iron. 

Chlorine.  An  element  of  sea-water, 
or  common  salt ;  a  greenish  gas. 

Chlorosis.  The  green-sickness  of 
girls. 
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Cholbsa,  Cholvba  M0BBU8.  Thecha- 
racteristios  of  this  disease  are  Tom- 
iting  and  purging. 

Cholbba.  ADULTOBinc.  Cholera  of 
adults. 

Cholbba  Inpavtum.  Cholera  of  in- 
fants. 

CiCATBix.     A  soar. 

Cinchona.  The  generic  name  of  the 
trees  yielding  the  Peruvian  barks ; 
BO  called,  because  the  Countess  of 
Cluchon,  the  Spanish  Viceroy's 
lady,  was  cu«^  of  a  fever  by  them 
at  Lima,  1638. 

Claviclb.     The  collar-bone. 

Claviculah.  Relating  to  the  clavicle. 

CoAOULA.     Clots,  as  clots  of  blood. 

CoLLiQCATivB.  Ezhaustiug  discharges 
by  sweat  or  by  stool  are  so  termed. 

Coma.     Profound  sleep. 

CoMATOBB,     Resembling  coma. 

CoNOBSTioN.  Accumulation  of  blood 
in  an  organ. 

GoNOBSTiVB  Chill,  or  Congestive  Fe- 
ver. An  irregular  or  pernicious 
fever,  with  coldness,  bluenesa  and 
congestion  of  the  skin. 

CoNNATB.    Born  with. 

CoN/uNorivA.  The  outer  coat  of  the 
eye. 

CoNJDNcnviTis.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjuctiva. 

Corn B A.  The  transparent  coat  of  the 
eye  in  front. 

CozALQiA.     Hip-disease. 

Crbtin.  One  affected  with  cretinism. 

Cbbtinism.  An  endemic  and  heredi- 
tary affection  attended  with  defor- 
mity and  idiocy,  as  in  the  deep 
gorges  of  the  Alps. 

Crbpitub.     Crackling  noise. 

Croup.  Inflammation  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Crural.  Belonging  to  the  thigh  and 
lower  limb. 

Crtptooamoub.  a  term  applied  by 
botanists  to  plants  whose  organs 
of  fructification  are  concealed. 

Ctanobis.     Blueness  of  the  skin. 

Ctnavohb.  a  generic  name  for  affec- 
tions of  the  throat. 

Ctst.    a  bladder  or  sack. 


D. 


Dbbrxb.    Wom-off  fragments. 

Dbcoot.  Lionorum.  Decoction  of  the 
woods,  that  is,  Guaiacum,  Sassa- 
fras, kCf  an  alterative  drink. 


Dbplux.'ox.  a  falling  down^of  hu- 
mors. 

Dbliqubscbnt.    Dissolving,  melting. 

Delirium.     Wandering  of  the  mind. 

Delirium  Trbmbns.  Deierium  of 
drunkards. 

Dk  Novo.     Anew. 

DsMULCBNT.  A  soothing,  mucilagin- 
ous medicine. 

Dbobstbubmt.  a  medicine  that  re- 
moves obstruction. 

Dbtritus.  The  disorganized  reai- 
duum. 

Diagnosis.    Discriminating  diseases. 

D1ATHB8I8.  Constitutional  disposition 
to  disease. 

DiFHTHBRiTB,  DiPHTHBBms.  Diseaso 
tending  to  form  false  membrane. 

DisBASB.  Literally  the  want  of  ease ; 
but  the  term  means  every  depar- 
ture from  health.  Speaking  philo- 
sophically, it  cannot  be  used  in 
the  plural  any  more  than  the  term 
health;  the  opposite  of  health. 

Diuresis.  Abundant  excretion  of 
urine. 

Diuretic.  A  medicine  that  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine. 

Duodenum.  The  first  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  twelve  fingers' 
breadth  in  length. 

Dtscbasia,  Dtscrast.  a  bad  habit 
of  body. 

Dtsbntbrt.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  lower  in- 
testines. 

Dtspbpsia.    Indigestion. 

Dt8PN<ba.    Difficulty  of  breathing. 


E. 


EccHTMOBXB.    A  bloody  elTuBion. 

Edentulous.     Without  teeth. 

Emolibnt.  a  soft,  soothing  appli- 
cation. 

Empiric.  One  who  follows  experi- 
ence ;  a  quack. 

Empiricism.    Quackery. 

Emunctort.   An  organ  that  excretes. 

Encbphaloma.  The  brain-like  matter 
of  soft  cancer  has  been  so-called 
by  Laennec. 

Encientb.     With  child. 

Endanoium.  The  serous  or  lining 
membrane  of  vessels. 

Endemic.  A  disease  peculiar  to  a  lo- 
cality is  said  to  be  endemiu  there*. 

Endogbnous.  a  growth  from  within* 
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BXTIR19S.  Inflftmmation  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Epidbmio.  a  disease  extenslTelj  pre- 
valent. 

Epioastbio.  Above  or  upon  the  sto- 
mach. 

Epigastbium.  The  pit  of  the  stomach 
or  upper  region  of  the  bellj. 

Epilbpst.  Falling  sickness,  fits. 

BpiPBTTicft.  Epidemics  of  yegetables. 

Epispastics.  Applications  tbiU  blister. 

Epibtaxib.  Nose-bleed. 

Epithelium.  The  thin  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  internal  caviiies. 

Epizootics.  Epidemics  of  animals. 

Ebgot.  Spurred  rye. 

Ebootibm.  Poiaoaing  bv  ergot. 

Ebtbipblab.  Inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Bbtthbiia.  Infiammatoiy  blush  of 
the  skin. 

Etiolation.  Blanch  log,  paleneas  by 
deprivation  of  light. 

Etiolooy.  The  doctrine  of  the  causes 
of  disease. 

Etbsmc.  The  east  winds  are  so  deno- 
minated by  Hippocrates. 

Euplastic.  Highly  organ izable. 

Eustachian  Tubb.  Tube  leading  firom 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  to  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  ear  to  supply 
air  to  the  drum,  discovered  by  Eos- 
tachius. 

Exanthemata.  Eruptive  diseases. 

Sxpsctoratkom.  Raising  and  spitting. 

Exdoatbs.  Matters  exuded ;  foul  ex- 
cretions. 


F. 


Fag  Similb.  A  dofe  imitation. 

Fjbcbs.  Dregs,  alvtne  discharges. 

Fabina.  Flour  or  meal. 

Fabinacboub  Food.  A  terra  for  all 
floury  and  mealjarticles  of  diet,  and 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
profession  for  invalids  in  general. 
But  succulent  vegetables,  milk  and 
fruits  afford  a  preferable  dietary. 

Fbbuginous.  Cootalsing  iron. 

Pbvbr.  Increased  heat  of  the  body 
with  accelerated  pnlse,  express  the 
general  sense  of  a  febrile  condition, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  the  teehoical 
or  professional  sense,  inasmuch  as 
ihe.ckiH.\9  a  part  of  the  phenomena  as 
well  as  the  heat  Professor  Dung- 
lison  snys,  very  truly  that,  "  The 
exciting  cause  of  fever,  whatever  it 


fliay  be,  produoes  an  irregnlar  AfC- 
tion  in  the  system  of  mUriHenf 
which  is  soon  conveyed  to  the  rest 
of  the  system,  and  it  la  probable 
that  all  those  local  inflammationB 
and  congestionB  are  the  conae* 
quence  rather  than  the  cause,''  kc. 
(Dictionary^  article  Fever,)  Im- 
paired nutrition^  then,  is  the  esaea- 
tial  difficulty:  and  Dr.  Bosh  was 
right  when  he  said,  "  There  is  but 
one  fever,"  no  matter  what  the  phe- 
nomena. 

Fibrin.  A  proximate  principle  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  or  a  principle 
or  compound  approaching  to  or« 
ganic  life.  It  is  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  forma  the  ohief  part  of 
the  lean  meat  or  muade  fai  mubmIb. 
The  gluten  of  wheat  iov  in  Ttge- 
table  fibriii.  It  diflers  veiy  little 
from  animal  fibrine  in  chemical 
composition,  or  from  albumen  or 
casein.  These  proximate  compound! 
of  the  blood  of  animala  and  y«ge- 
tableB  constitnte  the  nntriment  or 
material  of  which  their  Btrootnres 
are  made  and  repaired.  They  con« 
tain,  therefore,  mysteriously  blend<* 
ed,  beyond  the  skill  of  the  chemist, 
all  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  even 
to  the  bone  and  enamel  of  the  teeth ; 
that  is,  if  healthy,  if  derived  from 
healthy  sources.  Vegetables  are 
more  likely  to  afford  these  alimen- 
tary principles  in  perfection  than 
animala,  for  animals  are  stall-fat- 
tened, and  swill-fattened  without 
regard  to  anything  but  the  weight 
of  fat  they  can  be  made  to  acquire. 
Under  blights,  and  during  uapro- 
pitioua  seasons,  vegetation,  too,  si^- 
fers — ^the  nutrition  of  plants  ia  im- 
paired —  hence  follows  sickness 
among  meiu 

F&atub.  Wind,  wind  diBtendlng  tht 
intestines. 

Flatu&bmt.  Windy. 

Flux.  A  discharge. 

Fcbtus.  The  nnborn  child. 

Follicle.  A  little  bag,  cyst,  or  cxjpt. 
The  follicles  secrete  a  lubricating 
fluid  to  keep  parts  and  passages 
moist. 

Follioulab  Intlaicmation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles. 

F0N8  IT  Obioo.  The  source  and  Off- 
gin. 

FobmuiiA.  a  prescription. 


FUN 


Hrs 


Fuwei.  The  plaral  of  Fnngu.  The 
mashroom  order  of  plants. 

FutfooDS.  Proud  fle«h. 

FuNocs  Hjimatodba.  FuBgoas  can- 
ctr. 

FgRFUBAOBOoa.  Biiaii-like. 


G. 


Gavgrbni.  Mortification. 
GAfiTKAUUA.  See  Gardialgia. 
Gastric.  Pertaining  u>  the  siCMBacb. 
GASTRifxs.  InflanmalioA  of  the  8(o« 

mach. 
Gastro-bntbritis.   Inflammation   of 

the  Btomack  and  small  intestinee. 
Gastroghnbmii.  Muscles  forming  tkt\ 

calf  of  the  leg. 
Gabtromalacia.     Softesdng    of  the 

stomach  from  disease. 
Gblativ.  GeUjy  or  jellj  obtained  from 

animals. 
Gbbtatioh.  The  time  of  carrying  the 

fotns. 
Glebt.  a  chronic  discharge  from  the 

nretbra. 
Globulin.    The  eolorless  substance 

that  remains  after  the  abstraction 

of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  biood- 

globales. 
(Htobrht.  The  basic  principle  is  fat 

and    oil — a    sjrup-like,  colorless 

fluid. 
GoiTRB.  Derbyshire  neck;  enlargement 

of  the  thjroid  gland ;  bronchocele. 
GoNORR«ciA.    Inflammation    of  the 

nretbmwith  a  running  or  discharge. 
GuTTA  Sbrbma.  Amaurosis,  partial  or 

complete  blindness. 


H. 


BMUkrwuwn.     Bleeding   from   the 

stomach,  or  vomiting  of  blood. 
HEMATURIA.    Yoiding  of    blood  by 

urine. 
HjtifOPTTmB.  Spitting  or  coughing  up 

blood  from  the  lungs. 
H^MORRHAOB.  A  bleeding. 
HiBvoRRHoiDS.     Piles,    bleeding    or 

blind. 
Hectic.  Fever  of  irritation — attends 

consumption. 
Hbllebobb.    a  poisonoQS   plant  or 

drug. 


Hbihorania.    Pain   confined  to 
half  of  the  head. 

Hbmiplxqia.  Paralysis  of  one  side  or 
one  half  of  the  body. 

HBf  ATio.  Relating  to  the  liyer. 

Hbpatitis.  Inflammation  of  the  lirer. 

Hbrbivorous.  Grass-eating  animals. 

Hbrpbs.  The  ringworm  or  tetter. 

HoMCBOPATHic.  Pertaining  to  homoso- 
pathy. 

HoiuioPATHiST.  A  practitioner  of 
homoeopathy,  or  a  believer  in  ho- 
moBopathy. 

HoiccBOPATHT.  The  doctrine  of  Hah- 
nemanAt  that  diseases  are  curable 
by  drugs  which  produce  iimUdr  dls 
order. 

HuMOBALisMi  Humoral  Pathology. 
In  medicine,  the  fluids  of  the  body 
are  called  humors.  The  doctrine 
of  Humorallsm  holds  that  the  solids 
were  first  in  a  fluid  state^  in  contrja- 
distinction  to  Solidism,  which  main- 
tains that  the  fluids  ars  the  children 
of  the  $oUdt,  Humoral  Pathology 
of  the  present  day  may  be  said  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  blood  dueaset,  or 
that  diseases  begin  in  the  *blood, 
instead  of  the  tympaihiu  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  the  Solidists 
hold. 

Hydatid.  An  encysted  watery  tumor. 

Hydremia.  Watery  blooded ;  anaemic. 

Hydrargyrus,  Hydrargyrum.  Quick- 
silver or  mercury. 

Hydrabg.  Gum  Crbta.  Mercury  with 
chalk. 

Hydbocelb.  Dropsy  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocephalus.  Dropsy  of  the  brain, 
or  water  in  the  head. 

HYDRiODATBe.  A  class  of  salts. 

Hydbogbv.  An  inflamable  gas,  that  ia 
one  of  the  eonstitaents  of  water* 

Hydbofbobia.  Canine  madness. 

Hydrops-Pectorib,  Hydrotsoraz. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest 

Hygibia,  Hygibbb.  Healtli;  rnloB  of 
preserving  health. 

Hygievio.  Pertaining  to  hygiene. 

HYriRJiMiA.  Unnatoral  Aalnesa  of 
blood  in  a  part. 

Hypbbtrophy.  An  overgrowth  of  a 
part. 

Hypochovdrubu.  Thehypodiomdriao 
disease.  Invalids  who  labor  ondeff 
powerful  depression  of  spirits — 
monomaniacs  teaching  their  own 
health — are  hypochondriac*^ 

Hybtbria.  The  hysteric  diftMise. 


ICT 


MITC 


I. 


IcTiBUB.  Jatiadice;  yellowness  from 

bile. 
Idiopathic.  Primary  affections  are  so 
denominated ;  the  opposite  of  symp- 
tomatic. 
Idiostncraat.  a  pecnliarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

Iliac.  Relating  to  the  flanks. 

Iliac  Passion.  Colic,  with  vomiting, 
more  particularly  in  intussuscep- 
tion of  the  intestine,  ft  state  of  great 
danger. 

Ilio-ocboal  Yalyi.  The  yalrular  open- 
ing between  the  large  and  small  in- 
testines. 

Incubation.  In  medicine,  the  period 
between  the  introduction  of  a  mor- 
bific poison  and  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  it  occasions. 

Inoesta.  Food,  condiments,  and 
drinks. 

In  Toto.  In  the  whole ;  entirely. 

Isciiio.  In  composition,  belonging  to 
the  ischium. 

Ischium.  Haunch  or  hip  bone. 

Ischuria.  Retention  of  urine ;  impos- 
sibility of  discharging  urine. 


Leucorshoia.  The  whites. 

Lixivia  L,  L!xivia.tion.  The  process  of 

obtaining  ihe  salts  of  wood  ashes, 

by  washing  or  leaching. 
Lumbago.  Rheumatism  afflicting  the 

loins ;  pain  in  the  back. 


on 


J. 


JACTiTATroN.  Tossing;  extreme  anxi- 
ety; excessive  restlessness  in  dis- 
ease. 


L. 


Lactation.  Flow  of  milk ;  snckling. 

LACUNiC.  Little  lakes.  In  composi- 
tion, spaces  where  the  text  is  omit- 
ted, and  the  omission  marked  by 
stars. 

Larynx.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
windpipe. 

Lead  Symptom.  A  blnish  line  along 
the  gums  in  lead  poisoning. 

Lepra.  Leprosy;  white  patches, 
scaly  and  tuberculous  crusts  of  the 
skin ;  a  rather  indefinite  term,  in 
modern  times. 

Lbskmv.  Disorder;  injury. 

Lbucocythbmia.  White  blooded;  a 
condition  in  which  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  are  in  excess. 

LiucoPHLKGMATic.  A  ^dropsical,  soft, 
palid  habit. 
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Maoulji.    Discolorations ;    spots 

the  skin. 
Magnesium.   The  base  of  magnesia ; 

an  allcaline  earth. 
Malaria.  Bad  air.    See  Miasm. 
Malignant.  Disease  of  grave  charac- 
ter. 
Mammji.   The  breasts  of  the  hnmaa 

female. 
Mania.  Madness;  insanity. 
Mania  a  Potu.   Madness  from  drink. 

See  Delirium  Tremens. 
Maxillary.  Relating  to  the  jaws. 
Melanosis.  Deposition  of  black  mat- 
ter ;  black  tubercle. 
Menorrhagia.    Excessive  menstrua- 
tion. 
Mens  Sana  in  Corpore  Sano.  A  sonnd 

mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Menses.  The  monthly  discharge. 
Menstrual.  Relating  to  the  menses* 
Menstruum.  Solvent  liquid. 
Mepbitio.  a  term  applied  to  anwhole« 

some  exhalations. 
Metastasis.  Change  in  the  seat  of 

disease. 
Metborio.  Relating  to  meteorology. 
Meteorology.  The  science  of  meteor- 
ism,  or  of  the  atmosphere  or  wea- 
ther. 
Metrorrhagia.    Bleeding   firom  the 

womb. 
Miasm.  An  emanation  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  or  from  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  or  from  the 
earth,  which  may  exert  a  morbid 
influence  on  those  exposed  to  its 
action. 
Microscope.   An  optical  instrument 

that  magnifies  .exceedingly. 
Micturition.     The    act    of  urinat- 
ing. 
Morbus  Goxariub.  See  Goxalgia. 
Morphology.   Anatomy;  anatomati- 

cal  conformation. 
Mucous.    The  secretion  from  mucons 

membranes ;  gummy  secretion. 
Muco-PURULE>'T.     Mucous    Slid    pog 
mi  ed. 


MUC 


PHA 


Mnoo-BANOuniBOUB.  Kucons  and  blood 
Biixed. 


N. 


NsPHRiTio,  NspHEiTiB.  Inflammation 
of  the  kldnej. 

Ke  Plus  Ultra.  Nothing  fVirther ;  the 
uttermost  point. 

Neubalola..  a  painfal  affection  of  the 
nerves. 

Nitre.  Salt  petre. 

Nitrogen.  A  gas  largelj  combined 
with  oxygen  in  the  air,  or.  atmos- 
phere. 

Nitrogbnizbd.  Gontaining  nitrogen. 

NoN  Naturals.  A  term  used  bj  the 
aDcients  to  designate  the  abase  of 
things  nsefttl,  as  excesses,  defici- 
encies, and  irregnlarities  in  eating, 
Bleeping,  exercise,  tlie  passions, 
and  whatever,  in  the  right  ase  of 
which,  promoter  health.  The  ne- 
glect of  a  proper  hygiene. 

NosoLOGT.  Classification  of  diseases  ; 
naming  of  diseases  under  an  ar- 
rangement of  classes,  orders,  genera 
and  species. 

This  branch  of  scholastic  medi- 
cine atiumfs  that  the  phenomena 
or  symptoms  which  characterize  the  j 
different  forms  of  disease,  are  to  be 
studied  like  the  types  of  plants  and 
animals.  Disease,  philosophically 
speaking,  has  no  more  plurality  than 
health,  disease  and  health  are  rela- 
tive conditions  of  life. 

Nutrition.  The  function  of  nutrition 
oomprises  the  whole  series  of  ac- 
tions by  which  the  two  constant 
movements  of  composition  and  de- 
composition are  accomplished  in 
organized  bodies,  (Dunglison.)  This 
is  also  the  view  of  Liebig ;  and  he* 
makes  health  to  consist  in  the  equi- 
librium of  this  action  of  supply  and 
waste,  and  disease  the  loss  of  it. 
Perfect  nutrition,  then,  is  health, 
and  the  want  of  it,  disease. 

Nyctalopia.  Sight  by  night,  and  loss 
of  it  by  day. 


0. 


(Edeva.  Watery  swelling  from  infil< 
tration  of  serous  fluid  into  the  cel- 
lular texture. 

(Edematottb.  Swollen  with  Berum. 


(Ebofhagub.  The  gullet  or  passage 
from  the  Uiroat  to  the  stomach. 

Ombntum.  The  caul. 

Omnivorous.  Feeding  on  all  kinds  of 
food,  animal  and  vegetable. 

Onus  Probandi.  Obligation  of  prov- 
ing. 

Ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Opisthotonos.  Tetanus,  spasms  bend- 
ing the  body  backwards. 

Orthopnqba.  The  most  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  breathing, 

OsMAZOMB.  Extract  of  meat;  the  savory 
principles  of  meat. 

Os  Uteri,  or  Ob  Tinojs.  The  mouth  of 
the  womb. 

Ovum.  The  embryo. 

Oxygen.  Vital  air. 


P. 


Palor.  Paleness. 

Paraplegia.  Palsy  of  the  lower  half 

of  the  body. 
Parenchyma.  The  substance  proper, 

or  texture  of  organs. 
Paribtbb.   Walls  of  cavities  of  the 

body. 
Paroxysm.  An  exacerbation  or  fit  of 

a  disease. 
Parturition.  Delivery  or  child-birth. 
Pathognomonic.  Characteristic  symp- 
tom. 
Pathology.   Physiology  of  disease; 

doctrine  of  the  nature  of  disease ; 

knowledge  of  the  state  or  condition* 

of  diseased  organs. 
Pectoral.  Pertaining  to  the  breast. 
Pbotoriloquy.      a    peculiarly    loud 

sound  of  the  voice  in  auscultation 

owing  to  a  cavity  in  the  lungs. 
Pellicular.  Relating  to  membrane. 
Pericardium.  Heart  case. 
Pericarditis.    Inflammation   of  the 

heart  case. 
Perineum.    The  part   between  the 

anus  and  genital  organs  ■ 

Pernicious  Fever.    See  Congestive, 

Fever. 
Pbriostium.   The  fibrous  membrantf 

that  envelops  and  lines  the  bones. 
Pbripneumony,  Pneumonia.  Inflammft* 

tion  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
Pbaoedbna,  Phagedenic.   Eating  al- 

ceration. 
Pharmaceutical.  Pertaining  to  Phar- 
*  macy,  or  the  act  of  preparing  mcdi* 

cines. 
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pHABKACOPdiA.  A  formularj  of meffi- 
cinef ,  pablished  by  authoritj. 

Phlvbitis.  Inflammation  of  a  vein. 

PHLKGMA8I.S.  The  inflammatioiiB,  or 
ioflammatorj  diseases. 

pHLBGMOir.  A  boil. 

PuLOOiSTio.  Inflammatorjr. 

Pbospborous.  a  Terj  inflammabU 
element,  a  constitnent  of  animals 
and  ycgetables. 

PuBBNiTis.  Inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  brain  fever. 

Phthisis.  Oonsnmption. 

Phtsioloqt.  The  science  of  lift  and 
health. 

PiTUiTA.  Mucous  or  Phleg^. 

Portal.  Relating  to  the  vein  of  the 
li?cr. 

Post  Mobtbm.  After  death. 

PoTASSA.  Potash. 

PaiMiE  YiM.  The  alimentary  canal. 

Pbooxosis.  Opinion  on  the  termina- 
tion of  a  disease. 

Pbolapsus.  a  felling  of  a  part. 

Pbophtl ACTIO,  Prophylaxis.  Prerent- 
ing  disease;  preserving  from  dis- 
ease. 

Pboteak.  Pertaining  to  Proteus,  who 
could  assume  various  shapes;  ap- 
plied to  the  changes  of  disease. 

Psora.  The  itch. 

Pttalisx.  Salivation. 

PuBBPBBAL.  Pertaining  to  women 
after  child-birth. 

Pdbpuba.  Livid  patches  of  the  skin 
from  extravasated  blood. 

PuBULENT.  Of  the  character  of  pus. 

Pus.  A  product  of  inflammation. 

Ptlobub.  Tha  lower  orifice  of  the 
stomach. 


Q. 


QuABTAN.  A  term  applied  to  fourth 

daj  ag^e. 
Quotidian.   Dailj,  applied  to  ague  of 

daily  paroxjams. 


B. 


Rad.  Baphabi.  Radishes. 

Ramollibxkbbt.  Softening. 

Ratiokali.  a  detail  wiUi  rsHons; 
solution  of  the  priDciples  of  a  hy- 
pothesis. 

Bhbum.  Any  thin,  watery  discharge 
from  the  skin  or  macoas  mem- 
Vranes. 
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Rhbdkatibs.  iBflammation  or  ii0iml« 

g^a  of  the  muscles  and  joinUi  Jkc. 
RuBBOLA.  Measles. 


S. 


SACBim .  Lower  portion  of  the  bsdE- 
bone. 

Saibt  Abtsobt'b  Fna.  Erysqwlaf. 

Sanies,  Sanioub.  A  thin,  watery, 
bloody  discharge  from  iilcen ;  un- 
healthy. 

Sabouibabia.  Blood  root. 

Samouinxoub.  Full  of  blood,  bloody. 

Scabies.  Itch;  mange,  itch  of  animals. 

Scablatina.  Scarlet  fever. 

Scablatina  Abginoba.  Scarlet  fever 
greatly  affecting  the  throat. 

SoBORBOK.  A  Danish  name  for  the 
gripes,  from  which  Lind  thinks 
Scorbutus  may  have  been  derived. 

Sciatic  Pertaining  to  the  hip. 

Sciatica.  Neuralgia  of  the  great  nerve 
that  makes  its  exit  flrom  the  back 
part  of  the  hip. 

SciBBaus.  Hard  or  stone  cancer. 

ScoRBECK.  A  term  in  Dutch  for  sore 
month,  from  which  the  word  Scor- 
butus is  thought  to  be  derived. 

SooBBunc.  Pertaining  to  scurvy. 

Scorbutic  Diathesis.  The  system  in- 
vaded or  imbued  with  scurvy; 
tendency  or  disposition  to  scurvy. 
This  term  the  author  of  this  work 
holds  to  be  synonymous  with  Pri- 
mary Pathology,  inasmuch  as  it  be- 
trays its  signs  and  symptoms  under 
every  instance  of  impairment  of 
nutrition.  Withholding  sufficient 
nourisbment  induces  it.  diving  too 
much  nourishment,  feeding  too  high, 
induces  it.  Protracted  heat,  severi- 
ty of  cold  or  bad  air,  induce  it. 
Thus,  under  inauspicious  seasons, 
attended  with  blightB,  a  Primary 
Pathology  is  begun  as  an  epidemic, 
and  ardent  heat  of  summer,  the  na- 
tural changes  of  the  seasons,  &c., 
are  causes  snflkient  to  excite  the 
outbreak  of  epidemics.  Qod  rules 
by  natural  laws  in  all  his  works, 
and  it  is  time  the  idea  were  made 
obsolete  that  an  epidemic  is  a  dis- 
play of  the  vengeance  of  Qod,  or 
comefl  otherwise  than  by  impaired 
nutrition  from  natural  causes. 

ScBOBUTUS,  ScuBVT.  The  term  Scorb, 
in  the  Sclavonic  languag«,  meaof 
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disease,  from  which,  with  a  Latin 
terminatioQ,  Lind  thiuks  the  word 
scorbutus  has  come  into  use.  This 
sense  of  the  term  scorbutus^  that  is 
disease^  in  contradistinction  to  healthy 
is  philosophic,  and  accoants  for  the 
protean  character  of  scnrry.  All 
the  old  authors  speak  of  the  mnlti- 
tndinous  forms  of  scurvy ;  every 
form  and  fashion  of  disease  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  they  saw  arising 
from  it ;  and  onr  present  standard 
authors  also  verify  this  same  idea, 
when  they  show  that  consumption, 
ophthalmia,  fever,  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  Ac,  &c.,  are  best  treated 
with  remedies  and  diet  known  to  be 
efficacious  in  curing  scurvy. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, no  author,  except  the  writer 
of  this  book,  has  boldly  adopted  and 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  one  pri- 
mary pathological  condition,  the 
initial  of  all  forms  of  disease,  iden- 
tical with  the  initial  pathology  of 
scurvy  or  scorbutus,  and  holding 
that  the  after  symptoms  are  conse- 
quences— that  all  disease,  essenti- 
ally, is  impaired  nutrition. 

The  most  common  cause  of  scur- 
vy, and  of  all  disease,  is  a  limited 
range  of  food,  incapable  of  supply- 
ing the  elements  necessary  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  system. 

Scrofula.  The  King's  Evil.  A  de- 
praved habit  of  body  arising  from 
impaired  nutrition,  hereditary  or 
acquired ;  in-and-in  breeding,  or 
marrying  kindred,  is  thonght  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  doubtless  it  does  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  species,  and  thus 
lower  nutritive  life,  as  the  opposite 
or  judicious  crossing  of  breeds, 
tends  to  improve  species. 

Scrotum.  The  skin-sack  covering  the 
testicles. 

Scurvy,  Scorbutus.  This  term  is 
from  the  Saxon  word  Scurfs  mean- 
ing bran-like  exfoliations  from  the 
skin,  a  symptom  of  scorbutus. 

SfcuNDSM  Artbm.  According  to  rule; 
scientifically. 

Sequrla.  After-symptoms. 

Serum.  White  blood ;  whey ;  exhaled 
animal  fluid. 

SiLiciUM.  The  base  of  silica. 

Sinapisms.  Mustard  plasters. 

Sine  qua  non.  An  indispensable  con- 
dition. 


Sodium.  The  base  of  soda. 

SoLiDiSM.  The  doctrine  ef  the  Solid- 
ists,  that  diseases  begin  in  the 
solids  from  morbific  agents.  This 
doctrine  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 
Dunglison  says,  "  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  in  all  our  inres- 
tigations  the  condition  of  both  the 
solids  and  fluids  should  be  re 
garde4." 

SoMNOLXNCT.  Sloepiness. 

SoRDES.  Foul  discharges ;  sanies ;  font 
secretions  of  the  mouth. 

SPEOULUif.  An  instrument  with  which 
to  open  and  inspect  cavities. 

Sphacelus.  Mortification  with  slongh* 
ing  or  throwing  off  of  the  dead  parts. 

Splenic.  Relating  to  the  spleen. 

Spobadio.  Diseases  not  epidemic,  or 
endemic,  but  spontaneous. 

Sporidla,  Spores;  the  seeds  of  crypto- 
gamous  plants. 

Sputa.  Spits,  or  ejected  secretions 
from  the  mouth  and  lungs. 

Squills.  Sea  onions ;  medicines  pre- 
pared from  the  Scilla  Maratima. 

Sthexio,  Sthenla.  Sthenic  diseases 
are  those  of  high  excitement,  la 
contradistinction  to  those  of  As- 
thenic, or  low  typhus  forms. 

Stomacace.  Foul  mouth  and  g^ms, 
with  bloody  discharge;  the  old 
Latin  name  for  scurvy. 

Stomatitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
mouth. 

Stomatitis  Materna.  The  name  given 
by  some  to  the  nursing  sore  month. 

Stomatitis  Nutrioum.  The  name 
given,  by  Dr.  Bell,  to  the  nursing 
sore  mouth. 

Strangury.  Extreme  difficulty  in 
making  water. 

Struma.  Scrofula. 

Strumous.  Scrofulous. 

SuB-coMA.  Less  asleep  than  in  a  state       M' 
of  coma.  ^ 

Sub-epidemic.  Not  fully  epidemic. 

SuBSULTUS  Tendinum.     Twitchiug  of    ^ 
the  muscles  and  tendons. 

Succi  ScoRBUTici.  Fresh  vegetable 
juices  prepared  as  remedies  against 
scurvy. 

Succulent.  Juicy.  ^. 

Sui  Generis.    Of  its  own  kind. 

Sulphur.  A  mineral  element. 

Symptomatic.  Relating  to  symptoms 
not  idiopathic. 

Symptomatology.  Science  of  symp* 
toms ;  art  of  symptom-noting. 
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Stvcopb.  Fttintiiig. 

Btvotial.  Relmting  to  the  BjBiiTiB,  or 

fluid  of  Jointa. 
SvPHiui.  Pox,  or  Tonoreftl  diiaMo. 


T. 


TiLA  Celluuma.  The  cellnlftr  time. 
TtLLUBic.  BeUting  to  the  esrtii. 
TnESvcm.  Djsenterie  gripiag. 
Tbrkbimthixath.  The  torpenttnee. 
TmiLi  laooaviTA.  An  onkDown  eoms- 

try. 
Trtiah.  Brerj  other  tejr ;  applied  to 

third  daj  Ague. 
TtSTACiouB.  Relating  to  shells ;  lime 

prepared  from  oyster  shells. 
Thbbapbia.  Gore. 
Thsrapbutics.  Method  of  cure;  ait 

of  prescribing. 
TflOBACio.  Relating  to  the  chest. 
Thobax.  The  chest. 
Toiba  Gapitib.  Scalled  head. 
TissiTBS.  The  sabstance  of  organs,  of 

textnres  and  structures  of  the  body. 
TiTABiUM .  A  metaL 
ToBMiHA.  Gripes. 

ToxicoLOOT.  A  treatise  on  poisons. 
Tbacbba.  The  lower  portion  of  the 

wind  pipe. 
TuBBBCLB.  A  little  tumor,  or  knot,  or 

kernel  in  organs. 
TcBBBCULOSis.  Consumption. 
TTMPAVirBS.  Distention  of  the  intes- 
tines with  air,  giying  a  dmm4ike 

sound  on  percussion. 
TfPBOio,  Ttpbus.  Low  fbf«r. 


U. 
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n&mf  A  Tkuui.  The  utmost  bomnd  or 

limit 
UsBA.  A  solid  principle  in  the  mine. 
Umo  Aeio.  An  acid  in  the  urine. 

Stones  in  the   bladder  are  often 

formed  of  this  acid  combined  with 

soda  oi  ammonia. 
I  UnnoATBD.  As  if  ttimg  bj  nettleB. 
UrBBo-GasTAnov.  Prsfnancj. 
UTsmML  The  womb. 


V. 


VAaiBA.  The  passage  to  the  womb. 

Vblvm  Palatl  The  septum  thai  di- 
Tides  tbe  month  and  nose. 

YmiBRBAL.  Reiating  to  the  plf 
of  loTe. 

Vbbtbiclb.  a  little  caW^. 

VsaAGAUBA.  The  true 

Ybratsuh  a  generic  name  of  a  family 
of  plants  yielding  the  alkaloid  called 
Yeratrtne.  as  the  hellebores. 

YBncbB.  A  little  cell,  cyst,  or  bag  of 
watery  fluid. 

YxMCBB.  The  blood-blisters  that  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  low  leTers. 

YicB  Ybbsa.  The  terms  being  ex- 
changed. 

Yisc^BA.  The  entrails, 

YiB  Mbdigatbix  Natuba.  The  inadnc- 
tive  power  of  nature  to  heaL 

YiB  YiTJi.  The  Tigor  of  life. 


Z. 


Ztmotio,  Ztmosib.  Relating  to  lumoa- 
tntioni 
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